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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


The method of marking pronunciations here employed is either (i) by marking 
the syllable on which the accent falls, or (2) by a simple system of transliteration, 
to which the following is the Key — 


VOWELS 


& as 111 fate, or in bare 

a, as m alms Fr dme, Ger Bahn=& of Indian 
names 

a the same sound short or medium, as m 
Fr bal, Ger Mann 
a, as m fat 
as m fall 

а, obscure as m rural similar to w in bwt, e m 

her common in Indian names 

e as in me=i m machine 
e, as in met 

б , as in her 

I, as in pine, or as ei m Ger mem 

1 as in pin, also used for the short sound corre 
sponding to e as in Erench and Italian 
words 


eu, a long sound as m Fr je<ine=Ger long 0, 
as m Sohne Gothe (Goethe) 
eu corresponding sound short or medium, as in 
Fr pew = Ger 0 short 
5 , as in note moan 

0, as in not soft — that is short or medium 
o as mtanove two 

u as in tube 

u as in tub similar to e and also to a 
u as in bwll 

u, as m Sc abwne=Fr & as m du, Ger w long 
as in grwn, Bwhne 

u the corresponding short or medium sound, as 
in Fr bwt Ger Muller 

01, as m oil 

ou as m pound, or as au in Ger Haws 


CONSONANTS 


Of the consonants , b, d, f, h, j, k, 1 , m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their 
common English sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words The letter c is 
not used by itself in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being used instead The 
only consonantal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following — 


ch is always as in rich 

d, nearly as th m this—Sp d m Madrid &c 

g is always hard as m go 

h represents the guttural in Scotch loch , Ger nac/i, 
also other similar gutturals 
n, Fr nasal n as in bon 

r represents both Fnglish r and r in foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled 

viii 


s, always as in so 
th, as th in i/un 
th, as th in this 

w always consonantal as in wt 
x=ks, which are used instead 

y always consonantal, as in ye a (Fr ligne 
would be re written leny) 
zh, as s in pleasure =Er j 
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Ceylon (se Ion 7 , native name, Singlaha 
ancient Taprob&n§), an island belonging to 
Great Britain in the Indian Ocean, 50 to 60 
miles southeast of the southern extremity of 
Hindust m fiom which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Manaar and Palks Strait, and by a 
chain of sand banks, called Adam s Bridge 
impassable by any but very small vessels 
Length, about 270 miles north to south, average 
breadth 100 miles area, 25 481 sq miles, or 
a sixth less than Scotland JLhc island is pear 
shaped — the small end to the north There 
are few import int indentations At Tnnco 
malee on the north east coast there is one of the 
finest natural harbours in the world Galle i 
seaport on the south coast, is a common place 
of call for vessels but by far the chief seaport 
now provided with a safe and commodious 
harbour, is Colombo the capital (on the west 
coast) The north and north west coasts are 
flat and monotonous, those on the south and east 
bold, rocky, and picturesque with exuberant 
vegetation The mountainous regions are con 
fined to the centre of the south and broader 
part of the island Their average height is 
about 2000 feet, but several summits are up 
wards of 7000 and one over 8000 feet high, the 
culminating point being Pidurutallagalla, 8296 
feet Adam’s Peak, reaching 7420 feet, is the 
most remarkable from its conical form, the dis 
tance from which it is visible from the sea, 
and from the legend that thence Buddha as 
cended to heaven, leaving m evidence a gigantic 
footprint The rivers, though numerous, espe 
cially on the south and south west, are merely 
mountain streams, navigable only by canoes, 
and that but for a short distance from their 
mouths The most important, the Mahawelli 
ganga, which rises near Adam’s Peak, and falls 
into the sea by a number of branches near 
Tnncomalee, has a course of 134 miles, and 
drains upwards of 4000 sq miles There are 
a few extensive lagoons in the island yielding 
Vol III 


large quantities of salt, but no lakes worth 
noticing 

Climate — In respect of climate, it is found 
that where the jungle has been cleared away, 
and the land drained and cultivated, the countrv 
is perfectly healthy, but where low wooded 
tracts and flat marshy lands abound it is malarial 
ind insalubrious The east part of the island, 
being exposed to the north east monsoon, has 
a hot and dry climate resembling that of the 
coast of Coromandel while the west division, 
being open to the south west monsoon, has a 
temperate and humid climate like that of the 
Malibar coast The quantity of rain that falls 
annually is estimated at three times that of 
England, the rains being less frequent, but much 
heavier 

Fauna — Most of the animals found in India 
are native to this island, excepting the tiger 
Elephants are numerous, especially in the north 
and east provinces, and licences for their cap 
ture and exportation are issued by Government 
The wild life of the island includes bears buf 
faloes, leopards, hyenas jackals, monkeys, wild 
hogs several species of deer, porcupines, arma 
dilloes, mongooses the pangolin or scalv ant 
eater the Ions or C eylon sloth flying foxes, 
crocodiles numerous snakes, partlv poisonous, 
and a great variety of birds of brilliant plumage 
In the luxuriance of its vegetable productions 
Ceylon rivals the islands of the Indian Archi 
pelago, and in some respects bears a strong 
resemblance to them Its most valuable pro 
ducts are tea and coco nuts, with net, cinnamon 
(which is found almost exclusively in the south* 
west), cacao, areca nuts, rubber, timber Coffee 
used to be very extensively cultivated, but 
disease has reduced the produce to a mere 
fraction of its former amount and tea culti 
vation has taken its place, tea being now by 
far the chief export The south parts of the 
island produce the jaggery palm, the sap of 
which yields a coarse sugar, and its fruit a sub- 
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CEYLON 

stitutc for nee flour The taliput palm, the 
jack and bread fruit trees are abundant, and 
the Ceylon arcca nut, eelebrated for its supenor 
qualities, is exported in large quantities Excel 
lent tobacco is raised in the north district The 
island abounds with timber of various descrip 
tions, including ebony satin, rose sapan iron, 
jack, and other beautiful woods ad iptcd for 
cabinet work Attention has been directed with 
success to the cultivation of rubber trees The 
chief mineral products are plumbago or graphite 
(there being about 2800 mines), and a variety 
of gems including sapphires, rubies, &c The 
pearl fisheries are famous, but for some un 
explained reason, sometimes fail for years, hav 
mg been unproductive between 1837 and 1854, 
and between 1803 and 1874 When the pearl 
fishery is in existence it is confined to the Gulf 
of Manaar In Jan , 1906, the fisheries were 
leased to an English company lor twenty years, 
conditional upon the expenditure of stipulated 
sums for improvements, but the lease was later 
terminated, ind the fishery is now a Government 
monopoly 

The commerce of Ceylon is now important 
The total value of exports in recent vears has 
been about £20 000,000 annually (o\ er £8 000 000 
to Britain) the value of imports is about 
£14 000 000 (over £2 000,000 from the United 
Kingdom) The exports comprise tea plum 
bago, areei nuts, coco nut oil, fibre and kernels 
(copra) cinnamon rubber cacao, coffee &e 
The prmcipil irtulcs of import are manufac 
tured goods chic fly from Great Brit un as cotton 
manuf ictuies, apparel and haberdashery iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery &c from 
other c ountries dried fish nc e whe it, sugar, 
tea cowries &c The island is provided with 
a system of excellent rouls and the railways 
have a length of about 727 miles (m 1919) 
The chief industry is agriculture, manufactures 
(coir m itting b iskets, cotton cloth, <5U ) ire 
unimportant The Ceylon currency consists of 
rupees (present vilue about Iv 4 d) ind cents 
The weights uicl measures are those of Britnn 

Ceylon is one of the British Crown colonics, 
the Government being conducted by a Governor 
and two Councils, executive and legislative, of 
both of which the Governor is president The 
first is composed of eight members, including 
the Governor the other of twenty one members, 
including the Fxecutive Council The powers 
of the Councils are limited being wholly sub 
ordinate to the Governor who can carry into 
effect any law without their concurrence All 
laws, before being acted on, must be ap- 
proved of by the Secretary of State Any in- 
dividual properly qualified may be appointed to 
the most responsible situation, without refer 
ence to service, nation, or religion The island 


CEYLON 

is divided into nine provinces — the Eastern, 
Western, Northern, Southern, Central, North 
Central, North Western, Uva, Sabaragamuwa, 
which again are subdivided into districts The 
chief sources of revenue are the customs duties, 
railway receipts, 1 ind rents and sales, licences, 
and salt farms The revenue and expenditure 
are each usually over £4 000 000 The public 
debt amounted m 1919 to £5,006,000, but the 
finances are in a healthy condition, the debt 
having been incurred for railways and public 
works 

The present population of Ceylon is composed 
of Singhalese or Cingalese, who are the Ceylonese 
proper Tamils (from India), Moormen or Moors, 
Malays, Veddahs, a small proportion of Euro 
peans and their descendants and negroes The 
Singhalese are in stature rather below the middle 
size their limbs slender, but well shaped, eyes 
dark, finely cut features, hair long, smooth, 
and black turned up and fixed with a tortoise 
shell comb on the top of the head, colour 
varying from brown to black, or rather from the 
lightest to the darkest tints of bronze The 
general population of the island was decreasing 
for several centuries It is now, however, on 
the increase ind recently this increase has been 
rapid In 1911 the population wis 4 110,367 
the estimated population in 1920 was 4,757,596, 
of whom 7149 were Europeans In 1920 the 
Singhalese numbered 2,989,380, the Tamils 
1,424 649 

Buddhism prevails in the interior and gener 
ally among the Singhalese of the sea coasts The 
Singhalese hive a colloquial languigc peculiar 
to themselves, but their classic and sacred 
writings are either in Pah or S mshrit The 
Hindu religion (Brahmanism) prev ills imong the 
Tamils or population of Indian extraction, which 
forms a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
the north ind north c ast chstric ts The Tamils 
speak their own Tamil tongue I he Govern 
ment has a department of public instruction, 
and the total number of sehol irs m Government 
ind other schools is about 350,000 On the 
west and south west coast numbers of the Sing 
halcse arc Roman Catholics, and there are various 
Protestant churches and chapels The total 
number of Christians m 1920 was 474,060, of 
whom over 200 000 arc Roman C atholics 

The Singhalese possess a native chronicle, 
the Mahawansa (translated by Tumour and 
Wijcsinha), which records the history of the 
island from 543 bc to a d 1818 under a long 
series of kings reigning most frequently at the 
ancient capital Anuradhapura, the earliest of 
these being leader of an invading host from 
India Buddhism was introduced 307 b c 
These incomers brought with them the civiliza- 
tion of India, great part of the country became; 



CHABAZITE 

covered with towns and villages having temples 
and dagobas, agriculture flourished, and the 
aborigines (represented bv the Veddahs of to day) 
were compelled to construct artificial lakes, 
tanks, and other irrigation works The capital, 
Anuradhapuri, as its ruins still testify, was a 
place of great extent and magnificence The 
island was not known to Europeans till the time 
of Alexander the Great, and their knowledge of 
it was long vague and meagre By the time of 
Pliny it had become better known, and he 
gained much additional information from Cey 
lonese envoys thit were sent to Rome In the 
Middle Ages the country was much troubled by 
invasions of the Malabars, and for a time it 
was even tributary to China It had greatly 
declined in prosperity when visited by Europeans, 
the first of whom was Marco Polo in the end of 
the thirteenth century At its most flourishing 
period its population was probably ten tunes 
as gieat as at present Little, however was 
known m Europe regarding the island until 
1505, when the Portuguese established a regular 
intercourse with it, and subsequently made 
themselves masters of it When they arrived, 
the Malabars were in possession of the north, 
the Moors or Arabs held all the seaports the 
rest was under petty kings and chiefs The 
Portuguese, who were cruel and oppressive rulers 
were subsequently expelled by the Dutch in 
1658, after a twenty years’ struggle The 
Dutch m turn were driven from the island by 
the British in 1796, though a part of the island 
remained independent under native princes 
The King of Kandy nominally the sovereign of 
the island, was deposed m 1815 on account of 
his cruelties, and the island was then finally 
annexed by Britain, though a rebellion had to 
be put down m 1817 The principal towns ire 
Colombo (the capital and chief port) Kandy, 
Galle, Jaffna and Trmcomalee — Bibliography 
E Carpenter, Ceylon , Constance F Gordon 
Cumming, Two Happy \ears m Ceylon , S M 
Burrows The Buried Cities of Ceylon , G E 
Mitton The Lost Cities of Ceylon , Oxford Survey 
of British Empire (vol u) II Knox, -4n His 
toncal Relation of Ceylon , J C W Pereira, The 
Laws of Ceylon 

Ghabazite, a mineral hydrous aluminium 
calcium silicate with some potassium and sodium, 
of the Zeolite group, crystallizing in forms that 
are very nearly cubes It is colourless, and is 
common as a product of hydrothermal action 
m the cavities of basaltic lavas 

Ghablais (sh& bla) a district of France, in 
Savoy, south of the Lake of Geneva In the 
eleventh century Chablais passed from the pos- 
session of the House of Burgundy to that of 
Savoy, and was finally ceded to France with 
the rest of Savoy in 1860 


CHAGOS 

Ghablis (sha ble), a town France, department 
of Yonne, famous for white wines of i beautifully 
clear and limpid colour, good body and extreme 
delicacy of flavour Pop 2300 

Ghabot (sha bo), Frangois, one of the leading 
Jacobins of the Trench Revolution was bom m 
1759 Being chosen Deputy to the National 
Convention, he displayed the greatest zeal in 
the propagation of revolutionary ideas, and in 
denouncing the court The conversion of the 
cathedral of Notre Dame into the Temple of 
Reason is said to have originated with Chabot 
lie at last became suspected by his party, 
appealed in vain to Robespierre, and attempted 
to poison himself but was guillotined in 1794 
Chaco See G ran Chaco 
Chad See Tchad 

Chaeronea (ke ro ne a) an ancient Greek town 
in Bocotia famous as the scene of a battle fought 
118 b c when Philip of Macedon crushed the 
liberties of Greece Plutarch was born at 
Ghjeroneu 

Chsetodontidae See *S quamipenn es 
Gha fer, a term loosely applied to certain 
insects of the beetle order, especially those which 
teed on leaves m the adult state 

Chaff-cutter an agricultural instrument for 
chopping hiy or straw into short lengths to be 
used as food for animals The economical advan 
tage of the chafl cutter does not depend on its 
rendering the chopped food more digestible, but 
on permitting it to be more thoroughly mixed 
with the more nutritive and palatable food, and 
preventing the animal from rejecting any part 
of it By the use of the chaff cutter animals are 
therefore induced to consume a much larger 
proportion of fodder with their food, which not 
only improves the condition of the stock, but 
saves tune in feeding, thus allowing the animal 
more tunc for digestion The best type of chaff 
cutter now in use is the radi il wheel knife By 
the Chaff cutting Machines Act 1897 it is pro 
vided that a machine worked by motive power 
must be fitted with a contrivance to prevent 
accidents 

Ghaff inch ( Fnngilla caelebs), a lively and 
handsome bird of the finch family, very common 
in Britain, where its haunts are chiefly gardens 
and shrubberies, hedgerows, plantations, &c 
The eggs are usually five m number, and are 
greenish in colour with purple blotches The 
male is 6 or 7 inches in length and is very agree 
ably coloured, having a chestnut back, reddish 
pink breast and throat, and a yellowish white 
bar on the wings The food consists of seeds 
and of insects and their larvae The nest, which 
is generally placed in the fork of a tree, is often 
covered with moss and lichens 

Ghagos (cha gos) Islands, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean belonging to Britain, a 
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southward extension of the Maidive Islands 
The largest, called I>iego Garcia or Great Chagos 
300 miles s ol the main group is about 15 miles 
long b\ a milts bioad They are scantily 
peopled, and the chief product is coco nut oil 
Pop about 2000 

Chagres (cha gres), a seaport of America, 
on the north coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
at the mouth of the Chagres River, formerly 
of some importance 

Chain, m surveying, a measure of length 22 
yards or 00 feet (the length of a cricket pitch), 
subdivided into 100 equal parts called links 
10 chains 1 fuilong, 10 sq chains « 1 acre 
It is now a common unit m elementary arithmetic 
Chain -armour, co its and other pieces of mail, 
formed of hammered iron links constituting i 
flexible garment which fitted to the person 
Chains, strong links or plates of iron, the 
lower ends of which ire bolted to a ship’s side 
used to contain the blocks called dead eyes 
by whit h the shrouds of thi m ists art fastened 
Chain -shot, an obsolete form of immunition 
consisting of two c union balls connected by a 
thain winch, when discharged revolved upon 
their shortc r axis, and mowed down masts, 
rigging &c 

Chair of St Peter at Rome , a wooden chair 
overlaid with ivory work and gold first men 
tioned by Fnnodius in a d 500, uid m honour oi 
which a feast was instituted by Paul IV in 1658 
Chalazogamy, in seed plants tlit condition 
in which the pollen tube enters tlit ovule through 
the basal end or eh il iza msti ad of as is nor 
mally the t ise, through the mitropyle (poro 
gamy) it is found m many primitive dicotyl 
cdons, t g Casuanna, elm, walnut Betulacecv, 
Fagacea 

Chalce don (kal se don), a Greek city of 
ancicnl Bit liynia opposite Byzantium (Con 
stantinoplc) at the cntiance oi the B1 ick Sea 
about 2 miles s of the modern Scutari It was 
a flourishing town when it came into the posses 
sion of the llom ins under the testament of Nico 
mules 74 » c is included m the kingdom of 
Bithvmu It w is finally destroyed by the Turks, 
by whom it was tiken about 1075 In eccle 
siast ic al history it is important as the place at 
which m 151 Martian lit Id the fourth general 
council foi destroying the influence of Dioscuros 
and the Monophysites by formulating the belief 
m the existent e of two natures m Christ 

Chalcedony (kal sed o in) a mineral form 
of silica composed of minute crystalline par 
tides or fibres commonly filling or partially 
filling tracks md ca\ities in rocks, and often 
showing a mammill ited surface It has clearly 
been deposited from solution, under more rapid 
conditions than those that promote the growth 
of quartz Sometimes it forms nodules re 


placing limestone and fossil shells In hard 
ness and specific gravity it resembles quartz, 
of which it is probably onlv a minutely cry- 
stalline variety Its colour is grey and milky, 
but it is often stained by impurities, as in the 
fine apple green ehrysoprase , the red sard, and 
the dull red, brown, or green \aneties collec 
tively styled jasper Blood stone or heliotrope 
is a green chalcedony spotted with red iron 



Chalazogamic r ertilization in the Alder ( Alrtus gluttnosa ) 

The illustration shows one half of a longitudinal section of 
the ovary The wall of the ovary is thick and has a hardened 
middle layer (shaded dark) At the top is the base of the 
style from winch the pollen tube (p ) can be traced passing 
straight on through the substance of the ovary to the ovule 
Entering the ovule by its point of attachment to the placenta 
the pollen tube bends sharply upwards (at the chalaza) into 
the nucellus It now passes by the small o\al embryo sac 
on the inner side and when below the micropyle turns 
sharply down to the apex of the embryo sac The vascular 
supply of the ovules which forms a column in the placenta 
is shaded dark Considerably enlarged (from a drawing by 
M r Ewart) 

oxide Chalcedony, m its grey translucent form 
or its many coloured varieties has been largely 
used from ancient times for signet rings and 
other jewellery 

Ghalcis (kal sis) a Greek town, anciently 
the chief town of Euboea separated by the 
narrow Strait of Euripus from the Boeotian coast 
and the mainland of Greece, with which it was 
connected by a bridge Chains, which is men 
tioned by Homer early became one of the 
greatest of the Ionic cities, carrying on an exten 
sive commerce and planting numerous colonies 
m Syria Macedonia Italy, Sicily and the islands 
of the Aegean Sea It was subsequently a place 
of importance under the Romans The poet 
Lycophron was born at Chalets, anti Aristotle 
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CHALCOCITE 

died there It was prosperous under the Vene 
tians, who held it for three centuries in the Middle 
Ages, until its conquest by the lurks m 1470 
There is still a town on the site, consisting of 
an inner walled town and an outer suburb, and 
said to be one of the prettiest and most attractive 
of Greek provineiil towns A bridge, so con 
structed as to let vessels pass through, connects 
it with the mainland In 1804 the town suffered 
from an earthquake Pop about 11 000 
Ghalcocite, more correctly chalconne, a 
deep lead grey ore of copper, containing 79 85 
per e ent of the met ll It can be cut with a 
knife Excellent crystals have been obtained 
from Cornish mines 

Chalcondylas (kal kon di las), Demetrius a 
Greek grammarian born it Athens about 1424 
On the taking of Const intmople by the Turks 
he c ime to It ily was in\ ited to Florence by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici about 1479 and after 
wards by Ludo\ito Sforza to Mil in where he 
died in 1510 or 1511 He did much to further 
the study of the Greek language and literature 
m the west of Europe 

Chalcopyrite or Copper Pyrites the com- 
monest ore ot copper in most mining districts, 
a joint sulphide of copper and iron CuFeS 2 , 
with H per cent of copper Brass jellow with 
i faint greenish tinge it can be distinguished 
from iron pyrites by its being easily scratched 
with a knife ind by its tctrihedral crystal form 
Sometimes brilliantly iridescent on the surf ice 
(pe icock ore) 

Chaldsea, in mcient geogr iphy the southerly 
part of Babylonia or m a wider sense corre 
sponding to B ibyloma itself The n ime ( h il 
damns was especially applied to a portion of 
the Babylonian Magi who were devoted to the 
pursuit of astronomy and nugicnl science 
Chaldsean Christians, i branch of the Ncs 
tori ms, m communion with the Roman Church 
Chaldee Language, a name often given to 
the Aramaic language (or a dialect of it), one of 
the principal varieties of the ancient Semitic 
Chaldee liter iture is usually arranged in two 
divisions the Biblical Chaldee or those portions 
of the Old Testament which ire written in 
Chaldee, namely Darnel from n, 4 to vn 28, 
Ezra, iv 8 to vi, 18 and vn, 12-20, and Jer x, 
11, and the Chaldee of the Targums and other 
later Jewish writings 

Chal der, an obsolete Scottish dry measure 
containing 10 bolls or 12 imperial quarters 
Chal dron, an old English measure of 36 
bushels, used chiefly m measuring coal 

Ch&let (Lat castellum fort, castle), French 
Swiss name for the wooden summer huts of the 
Swiss herdsmen on the mountains Picturesque 
villas built m imitation of Swiss houses are also 
called ch&lets 


Chaleur Bay (sh i lor ), an inlet of the Gulf 
of St Lawrence lx tween Quebec and New Bruns 
wick The breach fleet was here defeated by 
the British in 1700 

Chaliapin See Ckalyapm 
Chai ice, a term generally applied to a com 
munion cup for tht wine n the Eucharist often 
of artistic and highly ornamental ihiractcr 
The ch dice is the symbol of St John the Evan- 
gelist 

Chalk, a pure soft limestone, opaque white, 
and usually formed b> the at e umulation of the 
shells of foraminifcra, togetliei with those of 
large r marine oig imams Occasionally, through 
the action of pressure or igneous eemtaet harder 
forms occur but the roek elexs not take a polish 
It is one of the pure st forms of c dcium e arbonate 
m a massive state inel in buropc constitutes 
thie k be ds m tht Upper C rctae eous se ries The 
white cliffs of Southern b nglunel and Noith 
Western b ranee, the Noith and South Downs, 
anti Silisbury Plain afford notable examples of 
its effect on landscape Chalk is also a name 
for other substunt es natural or artific l d used 
in dr iwing, sue h as colourt el t h ilks 7 rench 
chalk (steatite) ordinary crayons and even 
black chalk whit li is i soft bl ick slate 

Challenge, to jurors is an olqtttion either 
to the whole panel oi ainy that is the whole 
body oi jurors returned, or to the poll s that is, 
to the jurors individually, and it is either per- 
emptory that is, without assigning any re ison, 
or for cause assigne <1 See Jury 

Challenger Expedition, a circumnavigating 
voyage for scientific purposes, organized m 1872 
by the British C ovemment on the lints of those 
timed out by the Lightning m 1808, anti the 
Porcupim m 1870 On 7th Dee 1872, the 
torvcUe Lhalhngir (2100 tons) starteel fronj 
Sheerness and itti r a voy igt of 08 900 nautical 
miles, and invest ig itions e irned out ut 302 
stations, reached Spitheul on 24th May, 1870 
Those on boaid included t iptain N ucs as head 
of a nautical surveying staff anti Professor 
(later Sir) Wyville Thomson with scientific 
assistants The ship earrie el t very necessary 
appliance for her work of taking sountlings, 
examining the ocean bed, ret ordmg temper iturcs, 
currents, and atmospheric conditions and for 
collecting specimens of the 1 tuna The voyage 
was via Madeira Cunar> Islands West Indies, 
Nova Scotia the Azores Cape Verde, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahi i, Tnst in el Acunha Cape of 
Good Hope Kerguelen, Melbourne, Chinese Sea, 
Hong Kong, T ip in, Valparaiso Magellan’s Strait, 
Monte Vitieo and Vigo The elec pest sounding 
made was 4575 fithoms, taken between Tapan 
and the Aelmiralty Isles Tht results of the 
expedition were fully recorded m the Reports on 
the Scientific Results of the Voyage of II M S 
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Challenger which edited by Sir Wyville Thomson 
and Sir John Murray, failed 50 vols — Cf H N 
Moseley, A Naturalist on the Challenger 

Chalmers (chti merz), Alexander, a British 
journalist, editor, and miseellaneous writer, born 
at Aberdeen in 1759, where his father the founder 
of the first Aberdeen newspaper, was a printer 
About 1777 Chalmers came to London, was 
employed as journ ihst and edited the British 
Essayist (from the latlcr to the Observer ), pub 
lishcd 1803 He also issued an edition of 
Shakespeare with notes, m 1809, and the works 
of the Lnghsh poets from C h nicer to Cowper 
with Johnson’s Lives , and additional Lives in 
1810 Ills most extensive work was the General 
Biographical Dictionary 32 vols , 1812-7 He 
died m London m 1834 

Chalmers, George, a Scottish antiquary, born 
m 1742, studied law it Ldinburgh and removed 
to Aineru a, where he pr ictised for upw irds of 
ten ye irs On his return lie was appointed in 
1780 clerk to the Boaid of Trade, an office held 
by him till his deith m 1825 He published 
various political and st itistical works, but after 
wards turned his attention in a great measure 
from politic ll science to liter iturc In 1790 
he published his life of Daniel Defoe, and m 
1794 lus life of Thomas Ruddiman In 1800 
he edited the works of Allan Hams iv, and in 
1800 the ■writings of Sir Divid I indsay but 
his chief work w is Ins Caledonia of which the 
first volume was published in 1807, a laborious 
historic il md topogr iphieal account of North 
Britain from the most ancient to recent times 
Only three volumes were published during 
Chalmers's lifetime but he left the remainder 
of the v\ork nearly reuly for the press md the 
complete work w is published in 7 vols 1888-9 1 
Chalmers, Thomas d n , an eminent Scottish 
divine born in 1780 it Anstrutlier I ister, Fife 
At the ige of twe lv e he was sent from the parish 
school to the University of St Andrews, and 
ifter studying theic seven years vv is licensed 
as i pre uher in July 1 790 During the two 
following ye irs he studied mathematics and 
chemistry in Ldinburgh and then became assis 
tant to the professor of mathematics at St 
Andiews In 1803 he was presented to the 
parish of Kilm iny m life where he mide a 
high reputation is a pre iclier In 1804 he was 
unsuccessful in Ins application for the chair of 
natural philosophy at St Andrews and m 1805 
failed to obtun the same chair in Edinburgh 
University In 1808 he published an Inquiry 
into the Extent and Stability of National Resources 
In 1813 his article on Christianity appeared in 
the Edinburgh Lncyclopcedta and shortly after 
wards his rev iew of ( uv icr s Theory of the Earth , 
in the Christian Instructor His fame as a 
preacher had bv this time extended itself through 


out Scotland, and in 1815 he was inducted to 
the Tron Church of Glasgow Ills astronomical 
discourses delivered there m the following winter 
produced a sensation not only in the city but 
throughout the country, 20,000 copies selling 
in the first year of their publication It was 
while pastor of this church thit he developed 
his scheme for the reorganization of the parochial 
system with a view to more efficient work among 
the destitute and outcast classes his influence 
leading to a considerable extension of the means 
of popular instruction, both religious and secular 
In 1819 he was transferred from the Tron to St 
John’s, a church built and endowed expressly for 
linn by the Town Council of Glasgow but his 
he llth having been tried by ov erwork he accepted, 
m 1823, the chair of moral philosophy at St 
Andrews In 1 827 he w is elected to the divinity 
chair in the University of Edinburgh, an appoint 
ment which he continued to hold till the dis 
ruption from the Scottish Church in 1843 In 
18 32 he published his Political Economy , and 
shortly afterwards his Bndgewiter Treatise On 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man During 
this period he was occupied with the subject of 
church extension on the voluntiry principle, 
but it was in the gre it non intrusion movement 
in the Scottish Church that lus name became 
most prominent throughout the whole con 
test to the disruption in 1843 he acted as the 
leader of the p irty that then separated from 
the Establishment, and may be regarded as the 
founder of the I ree Church of Scotl md, of the 
first assembly of which he was moderator Ilav 
ing v icatcd his professorial ch ur in I dinburgh 
University, he was appointed principal and pri 
marius professor of divimtv in the new college 
of the tree Church In addition to his duties 
m these posts, he continued m Edinburgh 
his zealous labours for the elevation of the 
‘ home heathen ’, giving a practical cxcmphfi 
cation of his sc hemes by the est iblishment of a 
successful mission in the West Port His death 
took place suddenly and apparently during sleep, 
m the night preceding 31st May, 1847 He was 
a d d of Glasgow University and a d c l, of 
Oxford — Biblioc kapha Mrs Oliphant, Thomas 
Chalmers Philosopher and Statcsman y Blaikic, 
Thomas Chalmers , I r iser, Thomas Chalmers y 
Dr W Hanna, Memoirs 

Chalon-sur-Sadne (sha Ion sur son), a town 
of I ranee, department of Saone et Loir, on the 
right bank of the Sadne, which here becomes 
nav iguble for steamboats and at the commence- 
ment of the Canal du Centre It has a cathc 
dral of the thirteenth century, a fine river quay, 
an exchange , communal college, &c There are 
foundries dveworks, Ac , and a flourishing trade 
Pop 31 550 
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Ch&lons-sur-Marne (sha Ion sur inarn) a 
city of trance, capital of the department Marne 
(Champagne), on the right bank of the River 
Marne The principal public buildings are the 
cathedral, a fine edifice in the Gothic st> le, 
three other interesting Gothic churches, the 
Hotel de Ville built m 1772 the Hotel de la 
Prefecture, built m 1704 one of the finest build 
ings of the kind in t r nice There ire manufac 
tures of woollen and cotton goods, ilso cotton 
mills tanneries <SU It was known to the 
Romans as C atalaum and m 411 Attil i was 
defeated before the wills of C halons (C ita 
launian Fields) Trom the tenth century it 
flourished as an independent stite under counts 
bishops, having about 00 000 inh ibit mts \fti r 
being united to the French C rown m 1 100 it 
declined A eelebrited e imp w vs established 
by Napoleon III in 1850 ibout 18 miles front 
Chalons for the purpose of tr lining the Trench 
troops still to some extent employed Pop 
31 107 

Chalyapin, Tyodor Ivinovitsh famous ltus 
sian singer born at ki/m m 187 3 The son of 
peasants Chilyapin w is a shoemaker m his 
early youth until he was admitted into the 
cithednl choir of his nitive town In 1890 
whilst already singing in m opei i eompin\ he 
was obliged to woik as i rulway porter lus 
emoluments not being sufheient to support him 
He sang it lifhs in 1892 irul it Pctrogrid in 
1894 and his cstibiishcd his riputition since 
In 1911 and 191 1 he w is i member of the 
Beech im Open ( ompan\ inel ippeareel at 
Diurv Line m lions Godunov inel Ivan tlu 
Terrible 

Chalybeate Waters (k i lib e at) waters hold 
mg iron m solution either is i e trbon ite or as 
a sulphate with or without other silts All 
waters containing iron ire distinguished by their 
styptic inky t iste inel by giving i more or less 
deep colour with in miusion of tci or of nut 
galls 

Clialybite, nitive iron cirbonatc (TctO,), 
also called s iderile It is a common ore, erys 
talh/ing like ealeite with more frequent occur 
renee of rhombohedra as the crystal form The 
cleav ige bre iks it up easily into rhomboliedr ll 
blocks specific gravity, 3 8 An argillaceous 
concretionary variety is eillccl clay ironstone 
and occurs frequently in the coal measures 
as an important ore of iron Black band is a 
carbonaceous el ly ironstone 

Ghama (ka ma) the gipmg cockle a genus 
of large marine bivalves The giant clam ( Lhama 
gigas) is the lirgest shell yet discovered some 
times measuring 4 feet across It is found m 
the Indian Ocean 

Chamaerops (ka me rops), a genus of palms 
belonging to the northern hemisphere, and con 
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bistmg of dwarf trees with fan shaped leaves 
borne on prickly petioles and a small berry likt 
fruit with one setd The C humllis is the only 
native Europe un palm It does not extend 
farther north th m Nice The libics of its leaves 
form an artieh of commerce unde t the iiume of 
erm vegital (\egetable hair) \ Chinese species 
C fortune t is quite hardy m the south of 
England 

Cham alari, or < ham alhari v peak of the 
Himalaya Mount i ms, at the western extieimtv 
of the bound ir> line between Bhutan and libet 
Height 2 3 929 fe < t 

Chamber, i woid used in mail} countries to 
elesignate a brunch of Government whose mem 
hers assemble m a common apurtment us the 
Chamber of Deputies in France or applied to 
bodies of \ irious kinds meeting for various 
purposes llu imperial chamber ( infer Rcichs 
kammergiruht) of the old C erm m Tmpire was 
i court esl iblished at Wet/1 ir nc ir the Rhine, 
b\ M iximiliun 1 in 1 in'* to adjust the disputes 
between the eliffcrent liieie pendent members of 
the C erm in Lmpire mil ilso sue h as arose 
between them and the emperor — Chambers of 
Commerce ire associations of the mercantile 
men of towns for the purpose of protecting and 
furthering the interests of the commercial com 
mumty 

Chamberlain (chain her lin), an officer 
charged with tlu direction and man igement 
of the pnv ite ipartments of i monuch or 
nobleman llu lord chamberlain or lord great 
chamberlain of ( real Britain is the sixth officer 
of the ( rown Ills functions alw lys important, 
have viricd in difieicnt reigns Among them 
an the dressing ind ittcndmg on the king at 
his coronation the eaic of the pal ice of West 
minster (Houses of Puli uncut) and attending 
upon peers at their creition Ihc office of 
Lord Chamberlain of the Household is quite dis 
tmet lrom tint of the C icat (himbirlam and 
is changed with the idnunistr ition I his officer 

has the control of ill pirts of the household 
(except the I idles of the Queen’s bed chamber) 
which are not under the direction of the Lord 
Steward the groom of the stole or the Master 
of the Horse The king s (queen s) chaplains, 
physicians surgeons Ac as well as the royal 
tridi smen, are appointed by him the coin 
pimes of actors at the royal theatres are under 
his regulation and he is also the licenser of 
plays He h is under him a vice chamberlain — 
( f W R Anson Law and Custom of the Con 
stitution 

Chamberlain, Sir Austen, British politician, 
eldest son of Rt Hon Joseph Chamberlain, was 
born m 1863, and educated at Rugby and Innity 
(ollcgc, Cambridge He entered Parliament as 
Liberal Unionist member for East Worcestershire 
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in 1892, and was Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
from 1895 to 1900 In 1900 he became financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, m 1902 Postmaster- 
General, and m 1901 Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer He was Secretary of State for India, 
1915-7 a member of the War Cabinet, 1918-9 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1919-21, and be 
came Lord Privy Sc al and Leader of the House 
of t omrnons m Marc h, 1 921 lie became Secre 
tary of State for foreign Affairs and Deputy 
Leader of the House of ( omrnons in Nov , 

1924 lie was largely responsible for the sign 
mg of the Locarno Pact, and was made K G in 

1925 

Chamberlain, Joseph, British statesman, 
born in I onclon m 1819 and educated at Uni 
veisitv College School I ondon He became a 
mcmlx r of a firm ol sc rew makers at Birming 
ham but gave up active connection with the 
business m 1874 lie early becime prominent 
m Birmingham both m connection with ci\ie 
and politic il affairs being an advanced Radical 
and an able speaker, w is c hairman of the school 
board and thne e in succ cssion m tvor of the 
city (1874-9) In 1879 he entered Parliament 
as a represent itive of Birmingham and at 
the general election of 1880 lie was chosen 
for the same city along with Bright and Muntz 
Under ( lidstonc s premiership he now became 
President of the Boird of Trade and a f ibinct 
Minister, and was ible to p ess the Bankruptcy 
Act now in force though he tailed with his 
Merchant Shipping Bill In the G1 idstone 
Government of 1880 lie was President of the 
local Government Board, but his leaders 
Irish policy c lused him to resign, and aftei 
wards as member for West Birmingham he 
was one of the most pronounced members of 
the Liberal Unionist p irty As t olonial Sc ere 
tary from 1895 to 1901, he was one of the first 
to perceive the importance for Cieat Britain of 
a closer bond uniting the dominions to the 
mot he r countrv In order to counter ic t German 
and American competition in the donums of 
commerce and industry he conceived the idea 
of creating an imperial fcdcrition by means of 
asolidint^ of economic interests He resigned 
in 1901 from the Bilfour Cabinet in order to be 
able to advocate more freely his policy of fiscal 
changes and tariff reform A tariff union, 
Chamberlain maint lined w is sure to lead to a 
politic il union and would prove the best means 
to make the colonies interested m the defence 
of the empire He failed however in his 
endeav ours is protection did not ippeal to 
the majority of the nation He was seized by 
serious illness in 1906 and from that time till 
h s death on 2nd Tul> 1914, was unable to take 
any active pirt m public life — Bibiiography 
Teves, Mr Chamberlain his Life and Public 


Career , Creswicke, Life of Joseph Chamberlain , 
Mackintosh, Joseph Chamberlain 

Chambers (cham bCrz), Ephraim, a miscel- 
laneous writer, and compiler of a popular Die 
tumary of Arts and Sciences , born at Kendal, in 
Westmorland, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century During his apprenticeship to 
a mathematical instrument and globe maker in 
London, he formed the design of compiling a 
Cyclopaedia, and even wrote some of the articles 
for it behind his master s counter The first 
edition was published in 1728 Several subse 
quent editions appeared previously to his death 
m 1740, and it was the basis of the Cyclopaedia of 
Dr Abraham Rees 

Chambers, Robert, historical and miscel 
laneous writer, the younger of two brothers 
originally composing the publishing firm of W 
& R Chambers, was born at Peebles m 1802, 
Ins father being a muslin weaver Along with 
his brother William, who was his senior by two 
years he received his cdueition it the Peebles 
parish school and in the High School of Edin 
burgh His family experiencing a reverse of 
fortune, he got together all the books belonging 
to his mother and himself their value being 
about £2, and at the age of sixteen commenced 
business as a bookseller m Edinburgh His 
elder brother Willi im established himself in 
the neighbourhood is a printer, and they united 
in projecting ind issuing a short lived periodical 
called the Kaleidoscope Robert being editor and 
chief contributor and William printei Robert’s 
Illustrations of the Author of Waverley and his 
Iraditions of Edinburgh (1823) won a ready 
populxnty, and various other works followed 
in quick succession from this period till 1832 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland (3827), Picture of 
Scotland (1827), Histones of the Scottish Rebel 
lions , and a Life of James I He next edited 
Scottish Ballads and Songs a Biographical Die 
tionary of Eminent Scotsmen, and on the 4th of 
heb , 1832, the brothers commenced Cham 
bers s Edinburgh Journal, which achieved an 
immense success From this time W & It 
Chambers united m the publishing business, 
and issued a series of works for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of ‘ the people ’ Robert 
Chambers contributed numerous essays to the 
Journal besides editing or compiling many 
instructive works of a high class, including the 
Cyclopaedia of English Literature, the Domestic 
Annals of Siotland , Ancient Sea Margins , and 
the Book of Days He also edited a valuable 
edition of Burns He died at St Andrews m 
1871 Ills name was long associated with the 
authorship of the famous Vestiges of Creation , and 
it was not known to be really his till years ifter 
his death — Cf William Chambers, The Story 
of a Long and Busy Life 
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Chambers, William, wrote 1 kings as they 
are m America , History of Peeblesshire , France 
its History and Revolutions, Memoir of Robert 
Chambers, with Autobiographic Reminiscences 
&c He was twice Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
and bore the expense of restoring the old church 
of St Giles, Edinburgh He also presented the 
town of Peebles with an institution embracing 
a library, reading room, museum &c He died 
in 1883 just as a baronetcy was to be conferred 
on him 

Chambersburg, a town, United States, Penn 
sylvama, m a fertile and populous district Pop 
11,800 

Chambertin (shan ber t in) a superior kind 
of red Burgundy wine nimed ifter the pi ice 
where it is produced Ihis wine w is a favourite 
both with Louis XIV and Napoleon 

Chambfery (shan ba n) a town of s l. 

F ranee c ipital of department of S ivoie It is 
an archbishop s see, and contains a c ithedr il 
a castle now the prefecture the p il ice of justice, 
barracks &c The old r imparts have been 
converted into public walks In its vicinity are 
excellent baths, much frequented m summer 
It has manufactures and distilleries Pop 
22 958 

Chambord (shan bor) a castle puK and 
village near Blois, department of Lou et C her 
in France The splendid castle in the Renais 
san ee style was mainly built by F r mcis I being 
begun m 1520 and was completed under I ouis 
XIV In 1745 it was given by I ouis XV to 
Marshal Sixe who died there in 1750 N ipolcon 
gave it to Berthier, and m 1821 a eompany of 
I cgitimists bought it and gave it to the Duke 
of Bordeaux In 1883 the castle passed on to the 
Parma dynasty but it was sequestered by the 
French Government during the Furope m W ir 

Chambord (shan bor), Henri Chirles Fer- 
dinand Marie I)icudonn£ Comte de, Duke of 
Bordeaux the last representative of the elder 
branch of the French Bourbon dynasty called 
by his partisans Henry V of France He was 
born in 1820, seven months after the assassi 
nation of his father, Prince Charles Ferdinand 
d’ Artois, Due de Berry Charles X after the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1830, abdicated in 
his favour, but the young count was compelled 
to leave the country with the royal title un 
recognized by the nation He lived successively 
m Scotland, Austria, It ily and London keeping 
a species of court, and occasionally issuing mam 
festoes In 1846 he married the Princess Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of the Duke of Modena 
and in 18 51 inherited the domain of Frohsdorf 
near Vienna, where for the most part he sub 
sequently resided While abstaining from vio 
lent attempts to seize the crown, he let slip no 
opportunity of urging his claims, especially after 
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Sedan, but his belief m divine right, his devotion 
to the sec of Rome, and his failure to recognize 
accomplished ficts and modern tendencies, 
destroyed all chance of his succession He died 
at Frohsdorf, in Austriu, m 188 1 leaving no 
heir — Cf II de P&ne, Le C omit de Chambord 
dtudii dans ses voyages et sa correspondance 
Ghambre Ardente (shan br ar daut, fiery 
chamber) the name formerly given m France to 
an apartment, huug with black and lighted with 
tapers m which sentence of death was pro 
nouneed on heinous offenders The name was 
afterwards more especially given to those extra 
ordinary tribunals which from the time of 
Francis I ferreted out lit reties by means of a 
system of espionage directed the proceedings 
against them pronounced sentence, and also 
saw it earned into execution The thambre 
Ardente ceased its activity m 1680 — Cf N 
Wt iss T a ( hambre Ardente 

Ghame leon (ka me li on) a genus of reptiles 
belonging to the Saurian or lizard order a native 
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of parts of Asia, Afne i ind the south of Europe 
The best known species, ChammUo afnednus or 
C vulgans has a naked body 6 or 7 inches long, 
with a prehensile tail of about 5 inches, and feet 
suitable for grasping branches The skin is 
cold to the touch, and contains small grains or 
eminences of a bluish grey colour in the shade, 
but m the light of the sun all parts ot the body 
bee ome of a greyish brown or tawny colour 
It possesses the curious faculty, however, of 
changing its colour, either m accordance with 
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its environment, or with its temper when die 
turbed, the change being due to the presence 
of clear or pigment bearing contractile cells 
placed at various depths in the skin, their con 
tractions and dilatations being under the influence 
of the nervous system Their power of fasting 
and habit of inflating themselves gave rise to 
the fable that they lived on air but they are m 
reality insectivorous taking their prey by rapid 
movements of a long viscid tongue In general 
habit they arc dull and torpid 

Chameleon Mineral, a name given to man 
ganatc of potassium, because i solution of it 
changes from green, through a succession of 
colours to a rich purple 

Chamfort (shan for), Sebastien Roch Nicolas, 
a French man of letters wit, and revolutionist, 
born in 1741 By his success as dramatist, 
critic and conversationalist lu obtained a place 
m the French Ac wlemy a pension and a post 
at court An mtiniitc friend of Mirabeau, he 
threw himself he irtily into the Revolution was 
secretary to the club of the Tacobins was one 
of the first of the storming p irty in the attac«c on 
the Bastille, and h iving been employed by Roland 
in the Bibliothequc Nation lie published the first 
twenty six 1 ableaux Uistonques de la Revolution 
His cynical wit could not however, restrain 
itself and he wis denounced md threatened 
with imprisonment Rather than undergo it 
he inflicted fat d injuries upon himself, dying 
m 1704 He is seen at his best in the collection 
of bon mots published under the title of Cham 
fortiana 

Chamier (sham l fcr), Frederick an English 
writer of fiction born in 1790, clieel in 1870 
He entered the nivy took p irt in the last cam 
paigns agnnst the French and distinguished 
himself in the American W ir of 1812 He 
retned m 18 H with the rank of captain His 
print ipd works ire 1 he Life of a Sailor, Ben 
Brace 7 he Arethusa Jack Adams , Tom Bowline , 
Jack Malcolms log 

Chamisso (sha mis 6) Adclbcrt de, Germ m 
poet French by birth born it the castle of 
Boneourt m Champ ignt in 1781 His family 
being driven to Berlin by the Revolution, he 
became from 1790 to 1798 page to the queen 
mother md aftcrw irds entered the Prussi in 
service w he re he rem lined till 1 808 He then 
revisited France but shortly after returned to 
Prussia and for three years devoted himself 
to the study of natural science at Berlin In 
1815 he accompanied is naturalist an expedition 
for the discovery of the north west p is sage, 
anil on his return took up his residence at Berlin, 
where he was appointed superintendent of the 
botanic garden He died at Berlin in 1838 
He wrote several works on natural history and 
botany , and an account of his voyage, but his 


reputation as a naturalist has been somewhat 
eclipsed by that which he acquired as a poet 
Between 1804 and 1806, in concert with Varn 
hagen von Ense, he published a collection of 
poems, under the name of the Muses' Almanac , 
and in 181 1 appeared his famous tale, Peter 
Schlemihl , the man who sold his shadow, the 
plot suggested by a casual question of Fouqu6 s 
Miny of his ballads and songs are masterpieces 
m their way and still maintain their popularity 
Ills collected works, containing his biography 
by Hitzig and his letters, appeared at Leipzig in 
6 vols (1836-9) 

Chamois (sham'wa , Rupicapra tragus ), a 
species of goat like antelope inhabiting high 
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inaccessible mountains in Europe and Western 
Asia Its horns which are about 6 or 7 inches 
long ire round, ilmost smooth perpendicular 
and straight until ne ir the tip where they 
suddenly terminate in a hook directed back 
wards and downw irds Its hair is brown m 
winter brown fawn colour in summer, and 
greyish in spring The head is of a pale yellow 
colour, with a black band from the nose to 
the ears and surrounding the eyes The tail is 
black Its agility, the n iture pf its haunts, 
and its powers of smell render its pursuit an 
exceedingly difficult mil hazardous occupation 
The skin of the animal when dressed is extremely 
soft and supple but what is commercially known 
as chamois or ‘ shammy ’ leather is generally 
prepared from the skins of goats, sheep, or deer 
Chamomile, or Camomile (kam o mil, An- 
thimxs nobilis), a well known European plant 
belonging to the nat ord Composite It is 
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perennial, and has slender, trailing, hairy and 
branched stems The flower is white with a 
yellow centre Both leaves and flowers are 
bitter and aromatic The fragrance is due to 
the presence of an essential oil, called oil of 
chamomile, of a light blue colour when first 
extracted, and used in the preparation of certain 
medicines Both the leaves and the flowers are 
employed in foment itions and poultices, and 
also m the form of an infusion as a stimulant or 
anti spasmodic The plant is very abundant 
in Cornwall and some other parts of Engl ind — 



a Ray floret b Disk floret 

Wild chamomile ( Matricaria chamormlla) is now 
out of use in England, but its medicinal pro 
pcrtics resemble those of common chamomile, 
and it is still used in some parts of b uropc 
— Stinking (hamonule ( Anthemis colula) is an 
erect md bare annual weed with a foetid odour 
which grows among corn and on waste ground 
diamond (cha mon), St , a manuf ictunng 
town of b ranee department of Loire on the rail 
way from St Etienne to Lyons It is well built, 
has an old castle and a handsome parish c hurch, 
and has silk factories, large iron foundries, dye 
works, &c Pop 1 5 24(> 

Ghamouni (sha mo nc) or Chamonix (sha 
mo ne), a celebrated valley in b ranee, department 
of Haute Savoie, in the Pennine Alps over 3000 
feet above sea level It is about 12 miles long, 
by 1 to 6 miles broad, its east side formed Iry 
Mont Blanc and other lofty mountains of the 
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same nnge, and it is traversed by the Arve 
The mountains on the cast side are always 
snow clad, and from these proceed numerous 
glaciers, such as the Glacier dt Bossons and the 
Mer dt Glace The village of ( hamouni (pop 
1500) which owts its origin to the Benedictine 
convent founded between 1088 and 1099, is 
much frequented b> tourists and is one of the 
points from whu h they \ isit Mont Blanc 

Champagne, an ancient province of France, 
which before the Revolution formed one of the 
twelve great military governments of the king 
dom It forms it piesont the departments of 
M irne Ilautc M irne Aube Ardennes anel part 
of those of \onne, Aisne, Seine et Mirnc and 
Meuse Troyes w is the e apitul b ic rc e fighting 
took place m the t hainpagnc during the b uropcun 
War 

Champagne (sham pfin ) a breach wine, 
white or red which is m ide chiefly m the depart 
ment of M irne, m the former province of Cham 
pigne and is generally eh irac ten/cd by the 
property of treinung frothing or effervescing 
when poured from the bottle, though there arc 
ilso still C h impagne wines 1 he creaming or 
slightly sparkling Cli impagne wines arc more 
highly \ fluid by connoisseurs, and fetch greater 
prices tli in the full frothing wines in which the ^ 
small quantity of alcohol they contain escapes > 
from the froth is it rises to the surluc e c irrying 
with it the aroma and leaving the liquor nearly ru 
vapid The propel ty of creaming or frothing t 

possessed by these wines is due to the fact that ^ 

they are partly icrinented m the bottle ear 
borne acid being there by produced Wine of 
a similar kind can of course be made elsewhere, 
and some of the ( erman champagnes are hardly 
to be distinguished from the brine h 

Cham party, or Champerty (L it campi par- 
tit io a dividing of land) m law is a bargain with 
the plaintiff or defendant in any suit to have 
pirt of the land debt or other thing sued for, 
if the party that undert ikes it prevails therein, 
the champcrtor meanwhile furnishing means to 
carry on the suit Such bargains are illegal 

Champ -de- Mars, that is Field of Mars, an 
extensive piece of ground m Pans, used as a 
place of military exercise It was here that 
Louis XVI swore to defend the new constitution 
in 1790 md it was the site of the exhibitions of 
!8<»7, 1878 1889 and 1900 At one end of the 
Chimp the biffel lower was built for the exhi 
bition of 1889 

Champerico (cham pa n ko), a seaport of 
Guatemala, oil the Pacific, connected with the 
interior by railway Pop 1500 

Champignon (sham pm yon), a name given 
to the common mushroom of Britain ( Agancus 
campestriH) also to the edible fairy nng fungus 
Marasimus oreades 
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Cham pion of the King, a person whose office 
it was at the coronation of English monarchs to 
ride armed into Westminster Hall, and make 
challenge that if any man should deny the king’s 
title to the crown he was ready to defend it in 
single combat The custom dates back to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and in the time of Richard III 
it became hereditary m the Dymoke family It 
was last observed at the coron ition of George IV 

Champlain (shan plan), Samuel, a brcncli 
naval officer and maritime explorer, born about 
1570 His exploits m the maritime war against 
Spain in 1595 attracted the attention of Henry 
IV, who commissioned him in 1003 to found 
establishments in North America After three 
voyages for that purpose in the 1 ist of which 
he founded Quebt c lie w is in 1 020 appointed 
Governor of Can ula He wrote an act ount of 
his voy igcs, and died in 1015 

Champlain (sham plan )Lake, a lake chiefly 
in the United Stitcs, between the states of New 
York and Vermont, bu* having the north end 
of it m C anada, extreme length, north to south, 
about 120 miles breadth, from half a mile to 
15 miles, area about 000 sq miles It is eon 
netted by c in il with the Hudson River, and has 
for outlet the River Richelieu or Sorel flowing 
north to the St I awrencc Its scenery is beau 
tiful and attriets many visitois The naval 
battle of Lake C hamplain w is fought on 11th 
Sept , 1814, between a British fleet and an 
American squ wlron 

Champollion (sh in pol yon), lean Francois, 
French Egyptologist boin it b igtac, department 
of Lot, in 1790 At an cirly age he devoted 
himself to the stud} of Hcbrc w , Arabic, Coptic , 
&e and m 1809 bee ime professor of history at 
Grenoble He soon, however, retired to Paris, 
where, with the ud of the tnlmguil inscription 
of the Rosctt i Stone md the suggestions thrown 
out by Dr Ihomas Young he at length dis 
covered the key to the griphie system of the 
Egyptians the three elements of which — flgura 
tivc, ldcogiaphic ind alph ibetu — he expounded 
before the Institute in i series of memoirs m 
1823 These were published in 1821 at the 
expense of the Stite, under the title of Prdcis 
du Systdme Iheroglyphique des Anciem £gyp 
liens In 1820 Charles X appointed him to 
superintend the department of Egyptian anti 
quities m the Louvre m 1828 he went as director 
of a seientihe expedition to Egypt and in 1831 
the eh nr of T gyptian archaeology was created for 
him in the ( olliigc dc h ranc e He died at Paris 
m 1832 Other works are his Grammavre figyp 
tienne Dirtionnaire Hi droglyphiquc, md Pantheon 
figyphen - Lf A Champollion Lev deux Cham 
pollton leur vu et leurs oeuvres 

Ghampollion-Figeac , Jacques Joseph the 
elder brother of the preceding, born at Figeac 


in 1778, died in 1867 His principal works are 
Antiquiles de Grenoble (1807) Paldographie Um 
verselle, 4nnales des Lagtdes (1819), Traitd 
dldmentairc d' Archeologie (1843), Venture ddmo 
lique Egypticnnc (1843), L'Pgypte Ancienne 
(1850) 

Champs Elys&es, the fashionable promenade 
of Paris, an avenue leading from the Place de 
la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe, Place de 
rEtoile It was laid out by Mane de’ Medici 
in 1616 

Chancellor, a high official m many of the 
kingdoms of Europe, the office including in its 
duties the supervision of charters and other 
official wntmgs of the Crown requiring solemn 
authentication The title and office are also 
ecclesiastical, and hence each bishop still his 
his chancellor the principal judge of his consis 
lory In the late Germ in Empire fioin 1871 
to 1918 the Chancellor (Reic hsk under) was 
President of the Federal Council, md hul the 
gcncril conduct of th< adimnistiation of the 
countrv In the United States, a chancellor is 
the judge of a court of chmccry or equity 
established by statute 

The Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
and Ireland (originally of Englmd) who is also 
Kci per of tin Great Seal, is the first judicial 
officer of the Crown, and exc ruses an extensive 
jurisdiction os head of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature He ranks as first lay person of the 
State after the blood royal He is a C abmet 
minister and a Privy Councillor in \irtuc of 
his office, is Prolocutor of the House of Lords 
by prescription and vacates his office with 
the ministry whu h appoints him He has a 
salary of £10,000 per annum, and he is entitled 
to a pension of £5000 per mnum He his the 
appointment of all justices of the pc iti is \ isitor 
in the king s right, of ill royal foundations, 
keeper of the kings conscience gu irdi in Df all 
chantable uses, and judge of the High Court of 
Chancery There is also a Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, who is the hi ad of thi judiml bench, 
with a salary of £6000 He is not a member 
of the British ministry The chancellorship of 
Scotland was abolished at the Union 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the principal 
finance minister ol the British Government and 
as all questions of supply originate m the House 
of Commons, a peer cannot be conveniently 
appointed to this office It is sometimes held 
along with that of hirst Lord of the Treasury 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has a salary of 
£5000 per annum, and an official residence in 
Downing Street The judmal functions for 
merly exercised by the Chancellor m the Court 
of Exchequer are now obsolete 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster pre 
sides in the court of the duchy chamber, to 
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decide questions relating to 1 uids held of the 
king as Duke of Lancaster 

The Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and 
other orders of knighthood is an officer who 
seals the commissions and the mandates of the 
chapter and assembly of the knights of the order 
keeps the register of their proceedings, and 
delivers their acts under the se il of their order 

Chancellor of a university the highest honorary 
official in the university, from whom the degrees 
are regarded as proceeding The post in Britain 
is usually occupied by a person of rank 

Chan'cellorsville , the site of one of the 
greatest battles of the American Civil War, in 
which on the 2nd, 3rd, md 4th of May 1861 
a nominal victory was gained by the C onfedcrate s 
under Generals Lee and Jackson over the Federal 
troops commanded by General Hooker The 
Federal troops, though compelled to retreat 
across the Rappahannock carried with them 
some thousands of prisoners and one more gun 
than they had lost while the Confederates lost 
from 15 000 to 18,000 men and their brilliant 
leader Jackson 

Chance-medley, m law, homicide happening 
cither in self dcfcnc e on a sudden quarrel or 
in the commission of an unlawful act without 
any delibente intention of doing mischief Iht 
term is now almost obsolete lining been supe r 
seded by the term ‘ manslaughter 

Chan eery, formerly the highest court of 
justice in Fngland next to Pirhament but since 
1873 a division of the High Court of Justice, 
which is itself one of the two departments of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature (q v ) Formerly 
it embraced six superior courts callt d high courts 
of chancery, viz the court of the Lord High 
Chancellor, the court of the M ister of the Rolls, 
the court ot appeal in chancery and the courts 
of the three vice chancellors, with v inous inferior 
courts The jurisdiction of the court was both 
ordin iry and extraordinary, the former as a 
court of common law the latter a court of equity 
The extraordinary court, or court ot equity, 
proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience 
modentmg the rigour of the common law, and 
giving relief in cases where there w is no remedy 
m the common law courts The Ghmccry 
Division now consists of the I ord Chancellor 
as president and five justices The matters of 
which it specially takes cognizance arc such as 
the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons, partnerships, mortgages, trust estates, 
rectification or setting aside of deeds contracts 
m regard to real estates and wardship of infants 
and care of their estates — Cf Kcrly Historical 
Sketch of *he Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery 

Chanda (chan dd ), a town of India Central 
Provinces, surrounded by a wall 5$ miles long, 
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with manufactures and a considerable trade 
Pop It) 80(> The District has an urea of 10 785 
sq miles a pop of 077 544 

Chandausi (chan dou sc ) i town of India, 
United Provinces, Moradabad district Pop 
25,711 

Chanderi (chan du re), or Chandhairee, a 
town in Central India Scmdius Dominions in 
a hilly and jungh tract 108 miles s of Gwalior, 
formerly of considerable extent and splendour, 
but now an insignificant place There is a 
fort which figured much in the wars of the Mogul 
dyn isty 

Chan dernagore, or Chan darnagar (‘ city 
of sandalwood ) a town in Hindustan, belonging 
to hr met on the right bank of the Ilooghly, 
10 nnlcs n n w of ( ale utta The French estab 
lished i fac torv in it m 1070 uid in 1(588 obtained 
a formil cession of it together with its territory 
of 3£ sq miles from Aurangzib It was three 
times occupied bv the British but was finally 
restore 1 to the French in 1810 Pop of town 
and territory 27 044 

Chandpur , a town of India Bqnaur district, 
United Provinces thriving well pu\eel and 
dr lined Pop 12 255 

Chang-Chow-Foo, a citv Chum proMnce 
of Fokien, JO miles s w of Amoy whie li is its 
port It stands in a villty surrounded by hills 
and mtciseetcd by a rivti and is the centre 
of the silk manufacture of the province Pop 
estimated at from 000 000 to 1 000,000 

Chank-shell, the common eoneli shell ( Tur - 
bmella pyrum) of a spiral form worn is an 
ornament b^ the Iluidu women A shell with 
its spires or whorls turning to the right is held 
in pceuli ir estimition and fetches a high price 
The c h ink is one of the gasteropodous mollusca 

Channel Islands, a group of islands m the 
English (. h inuel, off the west coast of de partment 
of I i Mane lie in Jb rune e The y belong to Britain, 
and consist of Jersey Guernsey Alderney, and 
Saik with some dependent islets They are 
not bound by Acts of the Imi>eri il Parliament 
unle ss spcei illy named in them I hey are almost 
exempt from taxation and their inhabitants 
enjoj besides all the privileges of British sub 
jects The government is in the hands ot bodies 
called the ‘states’ some members of which are 
named by the Crown while others are chosen 
by the people and others sit ec officio The 
islands hive been fortified at great expense 
They form the only rem uns of the Norman pro 
vinces once subject to England Area, 95 sq 
miles pop (1921) 89,614 (See the sep irate 
articles) — Bibtiograpiiy E E Bickncll The 
Channel Islands, J F Morris, The Channel 
Islands Wimbush and Carey, The Channel 
Islands 

Channels, or Chain-wales, of a ship broad 
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and thick planks projecting horizontally from 
the ship s outside abreast of the masts They 
are meant to keep the shrouds clear of the gun 
wale 

Ghanning (chan ing), William Ellery, Ameri 
can preacher and write r, born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1780, died 1842 He studied at Har 
vard College, became a decided Unitarian, and 
propagated Unitarian tenets with great zeal and 
success His first appointment as a pastor was 
in 1801, when he obtained the charge of a congre 
gation in Eoston and ere long he became known 
as one of the most popular preachers of America 
His reputation was still further increased by the 
publication of writings chiefly sermons and 
reviews on popular subjects 

Ghanning, William Henry, nephew of the 
former, born 1810, died 1884 a Unitarian 
preacher (for some tune at I iverpool) He was 
a supporter of the socialistic movement, wrote a 
Memoir of William Ellery Charming (his unde) 
and other works 

Ghant, a short music il composition con 
sistmg generally of a long reciting note, on 
whuh an indefinite number of words may be 
intoned and a melodic phrase or cadence A 
single chuut consists of two stiams the first of 
three and tin second of four bars in length A 
double chant has the length of two single ones 

Ghan tabun, a sc iport of Siam on the Gulf 
of Siam with exports of timber and other articles 
There are ruby and s ipphire mines in the neigh 
bourhood It was held bv the h rench for vears, 
but was restored in 1904 Pop 5000 

Chanterelle, a British edible mushroom ( Can 
tharellus nbanus) of a bright orange colour with 
a pie is mt fruity smell 

Ghantilly, a town I’ ranee, department of 
the Oise 25 miles nn 1 of Pins cclcbnted for 
a variety of lace made lure and in the neigh 
houihood for the splendid chateau built by 
the great Condf but levelled by the mob at the 
Revolution and also for another palace built 
bv the Due d’Aumalc after the estate came into 
his possession in 1850 which along with the 
fine domain was presented by the duke to the 
h rench Institute in 1887 It is a horse racing 
centre noted for the three annual race meetings 
held there Pop 555<» 

Ghant rey, Sir hrancis, an Fnglish sculptor, 
born m 1781 near Sheffield died in 1812 He 
was the son of 1 well to do carpenter Even 
in boyhood his chief amusement was m drawing 
and modelling figures, and he was apprenticed 
in 1797 to a carver and gilder In 1802 he 
commenced work for himself it Sheffield by 
taking portraits in envons After studying at 
the Royal Academy in London he eventually 
Bettled in the metropolis where he presented 
numerous busts at the exhibitions of the 


Royal Academy One of these, in 1811, at 
tracted the admiration of Nollekens, who had 
the generosity to exclaim 1 here’s a fine, a 
very fine buslo let the man who made it be 
known, remove one of my busts and put this 
one in its place, for it well deserves it ” This 
was the commencement of his career of fame 
and fortune and he soon came to be regarded 
as the first monumental seulptor of his time 
In 1810 he was chosen an associate and in 1818 
a member of the Royal Academy He was 
knighted in 1833 His most celebrated works 
are the Sleeping Children in I ichficid Cathedral, 
the statue of Lady I ouisu Russell, in Woburn 
Abbey the bronze Btatue of William Pitt, in 
Hanover Square, London a statue of Washing 
ton, in the States House, Boston, statues of 
Horner Canning and Sir J Malcolm in West 
minster Abbey, ind the statues of George III, 
m the Guildhall, and of George IV, m Trafalgar 
Square His best works are his busts his full 
length figures betr ly an insufficient acquaintance 
with anatomy and several of his equestrian 
statues are still more defective He left a fund 
of £105 000 to the Royal Academy “ for the 
purchase of British works of art ” (Chantrey 
bequest) 

Ghant ry, an endowment to provide for the 
singing of musses also the chapel where the masses 
ire chanted Climtry chapels were frequently 
endowed by the will of the founders in order 
to have mass sung for the repose of their souls 

Ghao-Ghow, a city, China province of Quung 
tung on the River Han, 195 miles n 1 of Hong 
Kong, the centre of an important maritime 
division of the province 

Chaos (ka os) in old theories of the eartli, 
the void out of which sprang all tilings or in 
which they existed in a confused, unformed 
shape before they were separ ited into kinds 

Chapala (chi pa la) a picturesque lake of 
Mexico st ites of Xalisco mil Miehoacan Area 
1400 sq miles 

Chap -books, a species of cheap literature 
which preceded the popular periodicals of the 
present day They usually consisted of c o irsely 
printed (and often coarsely written) publications 
sold for a copper or two and were so called 
because they were prepared by the popular 
publishers expressly for sale by the chapmen 
or pedlars who hawked them from district to 
district They included lives of heroes and 
wonderful personages, tales of roguery and broad 
humour, witch and ghost stories, &c They 
were issued in London, Edinburgh Newcastle 
on Tyne, Glasgow, Falkirk and Paisley — Bin 
liography J Ashton A History of the Chap 
books of the Eighteenth Century , C Nisard, 
Ihstoire des Imres populaires 

Chap 'el, a term applied to buildings of various 
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kinds erected for some sort of religious service 
Thus it may mean a subordinate place of worship 
attached to a large church, and especially to a 
cathedral, separately dedicated and devoted to 
s peci 'il services Or it may mean a building 
subsidiary to a parish church and intended to 
accommodate persons residing it a distance 
from the latter, or a place of worship connected 
with a palace, castle, university, &c 

Chapel -en-le- Frith, a market town of Eng 
land, m North Derbyshire about 5 miles north 
of Buxton, with manufactures of cotton paper, 
&c , a centre for tourists visiting the Peak 
country Pop 16,144 

Chaplain (chap lm) literally a person who 
is appointed to a chapel as a clergyman not 
having a parish or similar charge, but connected 
with a court, the household of a nobleman, an 
army, a prison, a ship, or the like Forty eight 
clergymen of the Church of England and six 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland hold office 
os royal chaplains 

Chaplain- General, the head of the chaplains 
attached to the staff of the British army He 
assists the War Office in selecting the chaplains 
and regulating their duties He has a silary 
of £1000 a year 

Chaplet, a string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics to count the number of their priycrs 
A chaplet is the third of a rosary and usually 
consists of fifty five beads In heraldry it means 
a garland of leaves with four flowers amongst 
them at equal distances, m architecture a 
small moulding carved into beads, pearls &c 

Chapman, in general a merchant or trader 
but in modern times more specifically a hawker 
or one who has a travelling booth l he word is 
derived from chap equivalent to cheap which 
originally signified a market or place for trading 

Chapman, George, an Fnglish poet the 
earliest, and perhaps the best translator of 
Homer w is born about the year 1 559 and died 
in 1614 He was educated at Oxford md m 
1576 proceeded to London but little is known 
of his personal history His translation of the 
Iliad was published m three separate portions 
m 1598, 1600 and 1603 It has been highly 
commended by Pope, Keats Coleridge, and 
Lamb Keats’s sonnet On First looking into 
Chapman's Homer (“ Then felt I like some 
watcher of the skies ”, &c ) is well known 
In 1614 appeared his translation of the Odyssei /, 
followed in the same year by that of the Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice and the Homeric hymns 
He also translated Hesiod’s Works and Days 
and portions of vanous classic poets He wrote 
numerous plays, almost all now forgotten though 
containing some fine passages His complete 
works, edited by Shepherd, with an essay by 
Swinburne, appeared m 1874 


Chapoo, a seaport China province of l hi 
kiang on the north side of a large bay 15 miles 
\ from Ningpo It tarries on a considerable 
trade with Japan 

Chaptal (shap tal), Jean Ant uni Claude 
( omte dc Chanteloup peer of I rant e, born m 
1756 dud in 1812 Hi ikvotid himself to the 
stud} of medicine and the natural silences, and 
especially chemist n \ supixirti r of the Rcvolu 
tion he was appointed in 1799 Counsellor of 
State, and m 1800 Minister ot till Inti nor, in 
which post hi encouraged the study of the arts 
anti established a chemical manufactory in the 
neighbourhood of Paris In 1805 he was made 
a member of the Senate On the Restoration 
he was obliged to retire to private life but in 
1816 the king nominated him a membir of the 
Academy of Sciences anti subsequently made 
him a peer Chiptal s works on national Indus 
try, chemistry and the eultivition of the vine 
were highly thought of t specially Ins Chimie 
Apphquee aux Arts (Pans 1807, 4 vols ) his 
Chitme Apphqufo d l ignculture (Paris, 1823, 

2 vols ) and De l Industrie b ran$aise (Pans, 
1819 2 vols ) 

Chapter, one of the chief divisions of a book 
As thi rules and statutes of etc lesuistieal estab 
hshments were arrmged m chaptcis, so also the 
assembly of the members of a religious order, 
and of e mons was c died i chapti r The orders 
of knights use this expression for the meetings 
of their members and some societies and cor 
porations call their assemblies chapters 

Chapter-house, the building ittiihcd to a 
cathedral or religious house in whit h the chapter 
meets for the trinsaction of busmiss I hey are 
of different forms but are often polygonal in 
plan Some t h lpter houses such as those at 
York Southwell and Wells exhibit tin most 
elaboiatc ire lute dural adornment The stained 
glass windows it \ork are of excjuisite beauty 
Sometimes chapter houses were the burying place 
of clerical dignitaries See ( athedral 

Char, or Chari ( Salmo salvelmus , Gael 
ceara blood coloured) i European freshwater 
fish of the salmon genus found plentifully in 
the deeper lakes of b ngl md Wales and Ireland, 
more rarely in those of Scotland The chars 
mh ibit the colder regions of deep waters where 
the temperature is less liable to vary The 
body somewhat resembles that ot a trout, but 
is longer and more slender, as well as more 
brilliant in colouring, with crimson, rose, and 
white spots weight sometimes 2 lb , but gener 
ally under 1 lb Char is much esteemed for the 
table 

Chara'ceae, Charophyta, or Stoneworts, a 
family of cryptogams, related to Green Algce, but 
with manv peculiar features The chief genera 
are Chara and Nitella They are submerged 
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plants rooting in the mud of fresh or brackish 
waters, varying in size from a few inches to 
2 or d feet I he thallus is filamentous in type 
and very rcguHr in construction The mam 
axis m Nitella is composed of long mternodes 
each consisting of a single huge cylindrical cell, 
alternating with disc shaped nodes mide up 
of several flattened eells I<ach node bears a 
whorl of short branches (‘leaves’), and also one 
or two long branches, which repeat the struc 



Stonewort ( Chara fragtlts ) 


i Plant 2 Sporangium and antheridium 4 Fnlargcd 
branch 5 Section of sporangium 6 End of a filament 

ture of the main shoot The base of the shoot 
bears colourless rhizoids, which ramify in the 
mud The reproductive organs are antheridia 
and oogonia of very complex structure Chara 
resembles Nitella in essential features, but the 
intt modal tells arc covered by ‘cortical fila- 
ments , which grow up and clown from the 
adjoining nodes In many species of Chara all 
parts of the plant are encrusted with a thick 
coating of lime which makes the thallus hard 
and brittle and harsh to the touch (hence the 
name 1 Stoncworts ’ ) it is owing to this pro 
perty that oospores of Chara often occur as well 
preserved fossils 

Charade, a species of riddle, m which a word 
proposed for discovery is divided into several 
syllables each of which is taken separately as 
an individual and significant word, forming a 
portion of the final 4 w hole ’ When the mean 


mg of the separate syllables and of the ‘ whole ’ 
is indicated by means of dramatic representa 
tion, an 4 aetmg charade ’ is constituted 

Chara drius (ka ), the genus to which the 
plover belongs, forming the type of the family 
Charadriadae, which includes also the lapwings, 
pratincoles, oyster catchers, turnstones, sunder 
lings &c 

Char 'coal, a term applied to an impure variety 
of carbon, especially such as is produced by char 
ring wood One kind of it is obtained from 
bones (see Bone Black), lamp blaek and coke are 
also varieties Wood charcoal is manufactured 
by the partial combustion of wood piled in 
heaps, with air spaces between, and covered 
with turf Water and various combustible ma 
tcnals arc driven off and impure carbon retain 
mg the original structure of the wood is left 
The more modern method is to heat the wood 
m closed retorts, when, in addition to the char 
coal which is left behind, various volatile pro 
ducts of importance are obtained among these 
are a combustible gas, wood spirit, pyroligneous 
acid, and wood tar Charcoal can be made from 
any kind of wood but the finest quality, used 
for making gunpowder, is that furnished by the 
alder buckthorn and dogwood shrubs and by 
alder Wood charcoal well prepared, is of a 
deep black colour, brittle and porous, tasteless 
and inodorous It is combustible at high tern 
pcraturcs eannot be fused in any flame or fur 
nace, but is volatilized at the high temperature 
ol the electric are presenting a surface with a 
distinct appearance of having undergone fusion 
Charcoal is insoluble m water, and is not affected 
by it at low temperatures hence wooden stakes 
which are to be immersed m water are often 
charred to preserve them, and the ends of posts 
stuck in the ground are also thus treated 
Owing to its pcculiaily porous texture, charcoal 
possesses the property of absorbing considerable 
volumes of air or other gases at oidinary tern 
peratures, and of yielding the greater part of 
them when heated Charcoal likewise absorbs 
the odoriferous and colouring principles of most 
animal and vegetable substances, and hence is 
a valuable deodorizer disinfectant, and deco 
lonzer Water which, from having been long 
kept m wooden vessels, as during long voyages, 
has acquired an offensrve smell, is deprived of 
it by filtration through charcoal powder It 
can also prevent the decay of animal and vege 
table matter It is used as a smokeless fuel in 
stoves, &c , as a reducing agent m metallurgical 
operations, e g for obtaining metals from their 
oxides, and for converting wrought iron into 
steel by the process of cementation It is an 
important component of ordinary gunpowder, 
and is used in domestic filters In its finer 
state of aggregation, under the form of ivory- 
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black, lamp black &c it is the basis of black 
paint and mixed with fat oils and resinous 
matter to give a due consistence, it constitutes 
printing ink Charcoal burning is one of the 
most ancient of British industries The last of 
charcoal iron furnaces was shut down in 1800 
at Ashburnham Sussex Nowadays charcoal 
burning is only practised extensively in the 
Forest of Dcm (in Gloucestershire) and m 
some parts of the Midlands 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste Ftienne Auguste, 
French Antarctic explorer, bom at Neuillv sur 
Seme in 1867 He is a son of Jean Martin 
Charcot, the famous neurologist He studied 
medicine was investigator in the Pusteur Insti 
tutc and from 1806 to 1898 head of the clinical 
department in the school of medicine at the 
University of Pans lie conducted Antarctic 
expeditions lrom 190 3 to 1905 and from 1908 to 
1910, which took him as faros Adelaide Isl uui and 
he saw the inaccessible coast of Alex melt r I 
land lie his published Anthropodes (1907) 
expedition antarctupu Jr an {in si 1903-190) 
(1908) Deuxidme expedition an tan tuple frangaise 
1908 1 9 10 (1911) Pourquoi pas dam l Antarctupic 
( 1011 ) 

Charcot, Jean Martin French physician born 
m Paris 1825 died at Mor\ m 1891 In 1856 
he was ippomtecl physician to the Central 
Bureau of Ilospitils in 1871 professor of patho 
logic il anatomj in the facultv ol medicine m 
Pans, and m 1882 professor of discises of the 
nervous svslern In 1862 he began his work 
it the S ilp&tridrc chiefly in connection with 
nervous disc ises and his researches m hypnotic 
suggestion were vcr> remirkable He was 
elected a member ot the Academy of Medicine 
in 1873 mil of the Institute in 1883 Ills works 
include lemons sur les maladus du syst&me 
nerveaux Legons sur les maladies da foie , des 
votes bihaires et des reins &c 

Chard, a municipal borougli of Fngland, 
Somcrsc tshire, on an eminence near the southern 
border of the county , with manufactures of lace 
woollens, Ac Pop 4322 

Chard, the leaves of artichoke covered with 
straw in order to blanch them and make them 
less bitter — Beet chords the leaf stalks and 
midribs of a variety of white beet in which 
these parts are greatly developed, dressed for 
the table 

Chardin (sh&r dan) John, son of a jeweller 
m Pans, and a jeweller himself, born m 1643, 
died m 1713 Sent by his father to the East 
Indies to buy diamonds Chardin resided a 
number of years in Persia and India and sub 
sequently published an account of his travels 
He settled m London m 1681, was knighted by 
Charles II and was envoy to Holland for several 
years 
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Charente (sh& rapt), a river in Western 
France, rising m the department of Haute 
Vienne and falling into the sea about 8 miles 
bolow Rochefort opposite to the Isle of Olcron, 
after a course of about 200 miles It gives its 
name to two departments 

Charente nn inland department of France 
formed chiefly out of the an< i* nt province of 
Angoumois, and traversed b\ the Hive r Charente, 
area 2305 sq miles eapital Angoulflme Soil 
generally tlnn, drj and irid one third devoted 
to tillage, a third to v me yards and the remainder 
meadows woods, and waste lands Hie wines 
arc of inferior quality, but they jicld the best 
brandy in h 11 rope the celebrated cognac brandy 
being made 111 Cognac and other districts Pop 
116 249 

Charente - Infferieure (an fa rl cur * Lower 
Charente ), a maritime department of 1< ranee, 
eoiupnse s parts of the forme t province s of Angou 
mois uid Poitou, area 2792 sq miles Surface 
in gene r il flat soil < halkj and sanely fertile and 
well c ultivutt d, a considerable portion planted 
with vines, salt marshes along the coast The 
pastures are good, and well stocked with cattle, 
horses, and sheep lhc wine is ot common 
qualitv and chiefly used for making brandy 
Oysters and sirdmcs abound on the coast 
CapitU I a Hoc belle Pop 418,110 

Charenton - le - Pont (sha ran tfln 1 pon), a 
town ibout 5 miles east of Pans at the eon 
fluenec of the Marne with the Seme with nurncr 
ous mercantile and mnnufae luring establish 
ments Pop 1 f) 499 

Charge -d’ Affaires (sluir /ha duf iir) the title 
of an inferior rank of diplomatic agents Set 
Diplomatic Service 

Charikar, a town Afghanistan, in the chs 
triet of kohistan, 21 milts north of Kabul 
Pop 5000 

Cha ring -Cross, the titular < entre of London, 
so named from 1 cross which stood until 1647 
at the v ill ige of C haring in memory of Eleanor 
wife of Edward I It is now a triangular piece 
of roaclw ty at Trafalgar Square 

Chariot, a term applied to vehicles used both 
for pleasure and 111 war Ancient chariots 
such as those used among the Egyptians Assy 
nans, Greeks, and Homans, were of various 
forms A common form was open behind and 
closed in front, and had only two wdieels The 
chariot was strongly and even elegantly built, 
but not well adapted foi speed In ane lent 
warfire chariots were of great importance, thus 
we read of the 900 iron chanotB of Sisera, as 
giving him a great advantage against the 
Israelites I he Philistines in their war against 
Saul had 30,000 ehanots The sculptures of 
ancient Egypt show that the chariots formed 
the strength of the Egyptian army, these vehicles 
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being two horsed and carrying the driver and and yoke were of wood and the fittings of the 



Lgyptian War chariot — Roselhm 


the warrior, some tunes a third man, the shield 
bearer Then is no representation of Egyptian 


inside the bindings of the framework, as well 
as the harness were chiefly of raw hide or of 
tanned leather We have also numbers of 
sculptures which give a clear idea of the Ass>rmn 
chariots These resembled the Eg\ptian in all 
essential features, cont lining almost invariably 
three men — the warrior, the shield bearer and 
the charioteer A peculiarity of both is the 
quiver or quivers full of arrows attached to the 
side The Assyrian war chariot shown in the 
figure is drawn by three horses ibreast, and all 
the appointments arc rich and el ibor itc It 
has, as will be noticed two quivers crossing each 
other on the side filled with arrows, and each 
also containing a sin ill ixc A socket for 
holding the spear is also attached From the 
front of the t h inot i singul ir ornament il 
appendage stretches forw ird War chariots had 



Assyrian War chariot — Layard 


soldiers on horseback, and consequently 
Moses in his song of triumph over Pli 



Roman Racing Chanot 


speaks of the * horse and his rider ’, ‘ ruler ’ must 
be understood to mean chariot rider In the 
Fgyptian chariots the framework, wheels, pole, 


sometimes scythe like weapons attached to each 
extremity of the ixlc, is among the ancient 
Persians and Britons Among the Greeks and 
Romans chariot rices were common In Britain 
the name chariot was forme rl\ given to a kind 
of light travelling t irn igc — ( f 1 )are mberg and 
Saglio Dictionnaire ties Antiquites , s \ Currus 
Charitable Trusts, property held in trust 
for charitable purposes By English law all be 
quests for charitable purposes to be valid must 
be strictly for the public liencht that is to say, 
in favour of institutions for the advancement 
of learning science and art for the support of 
the poor or for other objects connected with 
the welfare of the public All bequests for 
superstitious uses or for pnvite chanty are null 
and void The s\stem of charitable trusts and 
the method of administering them in England 
is now b ised upon a series of statutes known as 
the Charitable Trusts Acts passed in 1853, 
1855, 1860, I860, and 1888, and upon the Mort- 
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mam and Charitable Uses Act, passed m 1891 
A body of commissioners {the Chanty Com 
nussioncrs), under whose superintendence such 
benevolent trusts are pi wed, w is established 
under the Charitable Trusts Act of 1833 

Charites (kar 1 tez) the Greek name of the 
Graces They were three m number, and named 
Euphrosyne (jov), Thalia (bloom) and Aglaia 
(brilliance) Ihcir oldest shrine was at Orcho 
menus in Bcrotn, where thur festiv il the 
Charitcsia, w is celebrated 

Charity Organization Societies, societies 
instituted in London and other large towns for 
the purpose of organizing ind rendering most 
efficient the different charitable agencies and 
preventing overlapping The expressed objects 
of these societies are such as the following the 
promotion of co operation among chanties and 
benevolent institutions and charitable persons 
and the exchange of inform ition so that due 
investigation and fitting action may be taken 
in all eases the assistance of poor persons m 
such a maimer as may effect permanent bine lit 
in their condition the repression of mendicity 
the exposure of imposture uid the promotion 
of thrift and of well advised methods for ini 
proving the condition of the poor Such itisti 
tutions h ive proved a great boon to the ri illy 
deserving poor and they iri a guarantee to 
the charitable that their contributions will be 
worthily employed Ihc Society for Organizing 
Charitable Relief and Suppressing Mendicity w is 
started in London m 1 809, under the 1c aelership 
of Goschen President of the Poor L iw Board 
the Bishop ot I ondon ind others The first 
charity organization in America wis formed m 
1011 

Charlemagne (shar le man' Carolus Magnus , 
Charles the Great) King of the Frinks ind 
subsequently Emperor of the West, w is born 
in 742, probably at Aix li ( hapelle His fithcr 
was Pcpm the Short King of the brinks son 
of Charles Martel On the decease of his f ither, 
in 708, he was crowned king and divided the 
kingdom of the Franks with his younger brother 
Carloinan at whose deith, in 771, Charlemigne 
made himself master of the whole empire, which 
embraced besides France, a large part of Gcr- 
m iny IIis first great enterprise w is the con- 
quest of the Saxons, a heathen nation living 
between the Wcscr and the Flbe, which he 
undertook in 772, but it was not till 803 that 
they were finally subdued, and brought to 
embr ice Christianity While he w is com 
bating the Saxons, Pope Adrian implored his 
assistance against Desidenus, King of the 
Lombards Charlemagne immediately marched 
with his army to Italy took Pavia overthrew 
Desidenus, and was crowned King of Lombardy 
with the iron crown In 778 he repured to 


Spain to assist a Moonsh prince and while return 
mg his troops were surprised in the valley of 
Ronccsvalles by the Biscayans, and the rear 
guard defeated, Roland one of the most famous 
warriors of those times, fell in the battle As 
his power increased, Charlemagne meditated 
more seriously the at comphshment of the plan 
of lus ancestor Charles Martel, to restore the 
Western bmpire Having gone to Italy to 
issist the Pope, on Christmas Dav 800 he was 
crowned and proclaimed Casar and Augustus by 
Leo III IIis son Pepin who haci been made 
King of Italy, dud in 810, and his death was 
followed tin mxt ye ir l)> that of Charles, his 
eldest son thus of his legitimate sons one only 
remained I ouis King of Aquitama, whom 
Charlemagne adopted as his colleague m 818 
He died 28th lati 814 m the forty seventh 
yiar of his reign, and was buried at Aix la 
( hapelle his fav ourite and usual place of resi 
deuce ( harlctnugiu w is a friend of learning 
and ciescrves the name of restorer of the sc lent os 
and teacher of his piopk He attracted by his 
liberality the most distinguish! d scholars to his 
court ( imong others Alcuin from bngland), 
and established an academy m his palaie at 
Aix la Chajullc the sittings of which he ittendecl 
with ill the scientific and literary men of his 
court He invited tcachtrs of languages and 
mithemities from Italy to the principal cities 
of the empire and founded schools of theology 
and the liber il seieneis in the inon istt ties The 
school which Alcuin established at Touts was 
famous for centuries Charlemagne strove to 
c ultiv iti lus mmd by inte re ourse with scholars, 
and to the tune of his death this intercourse 
remuntel his fivouritc reere ition IIis mother 
tongue was a form of ( eriium but he spoke 
several lungu igcs readily especnlly Latin, 
and was n iturally eloquent lie sought to 
improve the lituigy ind church music and 
attempted unsuccessfully to introduce uni 
formity of measures and weights lie built a 
lighthouse it Boulogne, constructed several 
ports encouraged agriculture and enacted wise 
laws He convened councils and parliaments, 
published c apitulancs, wrote many letters (some 
of which are still ext int) a gnmmar, and several 
Latin poc ms IIis empire c ompri he nded France, 

most of Catalonia, Navirri and Arigon the 
Netherlands Germany as f ir is the Flbe Saale, 
and Eider, Upper and Middle Italy Istrrn, and 
a part of SI ivoma In private life ( harle- 
magne was exceedingly amiable, a good father 
anil generous friend In dress and habits he 
was plain and economical In person he was 
strong and of great stature He was succeeded 
by his son Louis (le D(bonnaire) — Biblio- 
G»\rny Einhard, l ila Karoh Magm y E 
Dummler, Poetae Latmi Aem Carolim J 1 
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Mombert, History of Charles the Great Davis 
Charlemagm (in Heroes of the Nations Series), 
The Cambridge Medieval History (vol n) 

Charleroi (sharl rwa) a town m Belgium, 
province of Hamaut, on both sides of the River 
Sambre, 20 miles lnj of Mons It has manu 
factuies of glass, hardware, and woollen stuffs, 
ami m the neighbourhood are extensive pits of 
iron and coal (the ironworks of Corvillet) 
Charleroi was dismantled in 1794, again fortified 
in 1816 under Wellington s direction, but finally 
dismantled m 1859 During the European War 
the town wis the scene of many sanguinary 
struggles, and the great battle of Charleroi 
opened on 22nd Aug , 1914 The town ■was 
reoccupicd by the Allies on 18th Nov , 1918 
Pop 29 450 

Charles I, ex Emperor of Austria and King 
of Hungiry born at Persenbeug 17th Aug 
1887 The son of Archduke Otto and Princess 
Maria, and a grand nephew of the late Emperor 
(ram is Joseph, he became heir to the throne 
when the heir presumptive, Archduke (r intis 
(crdinund, his uncle was murdered with his 
wife at Strajevo on 28th June 1914 Charles 
succeeded his grt it uncle (ratios Joseph upon 
the latter’s death on 21st Nov , 1916 He 
was married m 1911 to the Princess Zita of 
Bourbon Parma, and had four sons and a 
daughter The young emperor’s reign was not 
of long duration In Nov, 1918, a revolution 
broke out in Austria, and he abdierted on 11th 
Nov Two attempts to return to Hungary in 
1921 failed He died 1st April 1922 

Charles I, or Carol, King of Roum mia, born 
20th April, 1839, died 10th Oct, 1914 The 
second son of Prince Iv lrl Anton of Hohcn 
zollei n Sigmarmgcn he served m the Prussian 
army and was elected Prince of Roummia, at 
that time nominally part of the lurkish Empire, 
m April 1866 He showed tact and statesman 
ship and, in spite of foreign intrigues and 
factions strengthened his position as ruler of 
the countrv In 1877 he concluded an alliance 
with Russia led an irnij against the Turks, 
and rendered valuable service m the siege of 
Plevna A few weeks after the outbreak of 
the Turkish War Roumania declared her mde 
pendenee, but this w is iccepted by the Powers 
only in 1881, when Prince (hirles assumed the 
title of king md was crowmcd at Bucharest on 
22nd Maj lie married Princess Flizabeth von 
Wicd, better known as Carmen Sylva Ills 
nephew ( erdinand succeeded him on the throne 
— Cf Whitman, Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania 

Charles I, surnamed le Chauve , or the Bald , 
King of France, the son of Louis le D^bonnaire, 
was born 823, and died m 877 After his 
fathers death in 840 he fought with his half 


brother Lothaire for the empire of the Franks, 
and finally acquired by the Treaty of Verdun 
(843) all those territories between the ocean 
on the one part, and the Meuse, the Scheldt, the 
Saone, the Rhone, and the Mediterranean on 
the other But he lost Southern Aquitaine to 
his nephew Pepm, and had to divide Lorraine 
with his brother Louis the German In 875 he 
was crowned emperor by Pope John VIII 

Charles II, surnamed le Gros or the Fat , 
King of (ranee, is also known as Charles III, 
Emperor of Germany, and was born about 832 
He was the son of Louis the German, and 
ascended the (rench throne in 885 to the pre 
judice of his cousin, Charles the Simple but was 
deposed m 887 and died the following year 

Charles III, surnamed the Simple King of 
France, was the son of Louis the Stammerer, 
and born in 879 His reign is noted for his 
long struggle with the piratical Northmen or 
Normans, to whose chief Rollo, he eventually 
ceded the territory of Normandy He died m 
929 

Charles IV, surnamed le Bel , or the Hand 
some, King of France, third son of Philippe le 
Bel, was born in 1294 and ascended the throne 
m 1322 lie died m 1328, without male issue, 
and was the last of the direct line descended 
from Hugh Capet 

Charles V, surnamed the Wise, King of France 
was the son of King John and was born m 1 137 
His father being taken prisoner by the English at 
Poitiers, the management of the kingdom de 
volved on him at an c irly age With great skill 
and energy not free, however from duplicity, 
he suppressed the revolt of the Parisians and a 
rising of the peasants, kept tht King of Navarre 
at bay and deprived the English of a great 
part of their dominion m France (Ic died m 
1380 He erected the Bastille for the purpose 
of overawing the Parisians 

Charles VI, surnamed the Silly , King of 
(ranee, son of the foregoing was born at Pans 
m 1368, and died m 1422 In 1388 he took the 
rems of government into his own hands (our 
years later he lost his reason, and one of the 
most disastrous periods of French history began 
The kingdom was torn by the rival factions of 
Burgundians and Armagnacs (Orleamsts) In 
141 5 Henry V of Engl ind crossed over to Nor 
mandy, took Harfleur by storm, won the famous 
victory of Agmcourt, and compelled the crazy 
king to acknowledge him as his successor 

Charles VII, King of France, was born at 
Pans in 1403, and died in 1461 He succeeded 
only to the southern provinces of the kingdom, 
Henry VI of England being proclaimed King 
of France at Pans The English dominion in 
France was under the government of the Duke 
of Bedford, and so skilfully did the English 
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general conduct his operations that Charles had 
almost abandoned the struggle as hopeless, 
when the appearance of Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans gave as if bv a miriclc a 
favourable turn to his affairs, and the struggle 
ended m the expulsion of the English from all 
their possessions in France except Calais 

Charles VIII, King of trance son of Louis 
XI, was born m 1470 and succeeded his father 
m 1481 In 1491 he mimed Anne, the heiress 
of Brittany and thereby annexed that liupor 
tant duchy to the trench Crown the chief 
e\ent m the reign of Charles VIII is his evpedi 
tion into Italy and rapid conquest of the king 
dom of Naples, a conquest is rapidly lost whin 
a few months later Gonsaho de Cordova re 
annexed it to Spain Chirles was mcdititmg 
a renewed destent into Italy when he died in 
1498 

Charles IX, King of tranie son of Ilcnry II 
and Catherine de 1 Media, born in 1550, ascended 
the throne it the age of ten ye irs His haughty 
and ambitious mother seized the control of the 
State Along with the Guises she headed the 
Catholic Ieigue against the C ilvimsts and her 
tortuous ind unscrupulous policy helped to 
embitter the religious strife of the factions 
After a senes of Huguenot persecutions ind 
civil wars a pciee w is made m 1570, which 
two years later on 21th Aug , 1572 w is treaclier 
ously broken by the M issacre of St B irtho 
lomcw’s 1) ly The king who h id been little 
more than the tool of his scheming mothei , died 
two years ifterw irds in 1 574 

Charles X, King of Frince Comte d Artois 
born at Versailles m 17 >7 died in 1816 He was 
the gnndson of Louis XV, being the youngest 
son of the Diuphin and brother of Louis XVI 
He left F-mce m 1789, ifter the first popular 
insurrection and destruction of the Bastille and 
afterwards assuming the command of a body of 
emigrants acted m concert with the Austrian 
and Prussi m armies on the Ithmc Despairing of 
success, he retired to Great Britain, and resided 
for several years in the pilacc of Holyrood at 
Edinburgh He entered France at the Rcstora 
tion and in 1824 succeeded his brother, I ouis 
XVIII, as king In a short tunc his reactionary 
policy brought him into conflict with the popular 
party, and in 18*10 a revolution drove him from 
the throne His grandson the Comte de Cham 
bord claimed the French throne as his heir 

Charles IV, Emperor of Germany, of the 
House of Luxemburg, was born 1 116, died at 
Prague in 1 178 He was the son of King John 
of Bohemia In 1846 he was elected emperor 
by five of the electoral princes, while the actual 
emperor Louis the Bavarian, was still alive 
On the death of the latter a part of the electors 
elected Count Gunther of Schwarzburg, who soon 


after died, and Charles at length won o\er his 
enemies, and was elected and consecrated 
emperor at Aix la Chapelle In 1354 he went 
to Italy and was crowned King of Italy at 
Milan and emperor at Rome the y u following 
On his return to Germany in 1356 ( harles issued 
his Golelen Bull (q v ) regulating the election of 
the German emperors thailcs was artful, but 
vacillating, and careless of all interests but those 
of lus own family and his hereditary kingdom 
of Bohcim i In Germ m\ bands of lubbers 
plundered the country and the fiefs of the 
empire were alienated In Italy Charles sold 
states and cities to the highest bidder, or if they 
themsehes offend most, made them independent 
republics But Bohemia flourished during his 
reign I le i nc ouraged trade industry, and agn 
culture made Prigue a great city, and cstab 
lishcd there the first ( ernuui uimcrsitv (1 148) 
Charles V, Fmpeior of Germany and King 
of Spain (m the latter capacity he is called 
Charles 1) tlu eldest son of Philip Archduke 
of Austri i uid of loinna the daughter of 
Ferdinand ind Is lbclla of Spam, was born at 
Ghent, 2ith Feb 1500, and died 21st Sept 
1 558 Charles w is thus the grandson of the 
T mperor Maximilian and Mary daughter of 
Charles the Bold last Duke of Burgundy, and 
inherited from his grandpircnts cm both sides 
the fairest countries m 1 urope Arigon, Naples, 
Sicily Sardinia Castile, and the colonies in 
the New World, Austria, Burgundy and the 
Netherlands On the death ot Ferdinand his 
gruulfathcr t hurles assumed the title of King 
of Spun In 1519 he wis elected emperor and 
was crowned at Aix la Cliapellc with extra 
ordinary splendour The pi ogress of the Refor- 
mation in ( erinany demmded the care of the 
new emperor w ho he Id a 1 )ict at Worms I uthi r, 
who appealed at tins Diet with a safe conduct 
from Charles defended his case with energy 
and boldness Tht emperor kept silent but 
after Luther’s departure a severe edict appeared 
against him in the name of ( harles who thought 
it his interest to deelire himself the Defender 
of the Roman Church A war with France, 
which the nvul claims of Francis I in Italy, 
the Netherlands and Navarre made inevitable, 
broke out m 1521 Neither side had a decided 
success till the bittle of Pavia in 1525, where 
hrancis was totally defeated and taken prisoner 
Charles treated his captive with respect, but 
with great rigour as regarded the conditions of 
his release A league of Italian states, headed 
by Pope Clement VII, was now formed against 
the overgrown power of Charles but their ill 
directed efforts had no success Rome itself 
was stormed and pillaged by the troops of the 
Constable of Bourbon and the Pope made 
prisoner Nor was the alliance of Henry VIII 
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of England with Francis against the emperor 
any more successful, the war ending in a treaty 
(Cambrai, 1529) of which the conditions were 
favourable to Charles A war against the Turks 
b\ which Solyman was compelled to retreat 
tnd an expedition against the Bey of Tunis 
by which 20,000 Christian slaves were released 
added to the influence of Charles, and acquired 
for him the reput ition of a chivalrous defender 
of the filth In 1537 he made truce with 
Francis, and soon after while on his way to the 
Netherlands, spent six days at the court of the 
latter in Pans In 1541 another expedition 
against the African Moors, by which Chirles 
hoped to crown his reputation, was unsuccessful, 
and he lost a part of Ins fleet and army before 
Algiers without gaining any adv mtage A new 
war with F ranee irosc regarding the territory 
of Milan I he quarrel was pitched up by the 
P< ace of ( r£py in 1 545 The religious strife 
w is igain disturbing the emperor ( harles, 
who w is no bigot, sought to reconcile the two 
pirtus and with this vie w alternately flattereel 
and threatened the Protestants At length in 
15 Ml the Protest int princes declared war, but 
were driven from the field md compelled to 
submit But the defection of his ally M luriee 
of Saxony, whom Charles had invested with 
the electoral dignity, agon turned the tide m 
favour of the Protestants M luriee surprised 
the imperial camp at lnnsbiuck m the middle 
of a stormy night and Charles with great difli 
culty esc iped alone m a litter The Treaty of 
Pass lu was (lie t ited by the Protest mts It 
gave them equil rights with the C itliolics, and 
was confirmed three years liter by the Diet of 
Augsburg (1555) Foiled in his schemes and 
dejeeted by repeated failures Charles resolved 
to resign the imperial dignity, and transfer his 
hereditary estates to his son Philip In 1555 
he conferred on him the sovereignty of the 
Ncthcrlmds and on 15th Jan, 1550, that of 
Spain retiring himself to a residence beside 
the monastery of Yuste in Estremadura where 
he amused himself by mechanical labours and 
the cultivation of a girden He still took a 
keen interest in public affairs though he was 
very much of an ini iliel his ill health being 
parth caused 1j\ Ins mode of living — Biblio 
e itArm W Robertson, II 1 story of the Emperor 
Charles I F Armstrong The Emperor Charles 
T Sir W Stirling Maxwell, The Cloister Life of 
tht Emperor Charles l , C Ilare, A Great Em 
peror 

Charles VI, German Emperor, the second son 
of the Emperor Leopold I, was born 1st Oct , 
1085, and died 20th Oct 1740 He was des 
tined, according to the ordinary rules of inheri 
tancc, to succeed his rel itiv e Ch irles II on the 
throne of Spain But Charles II by his will 


made a French pnnee, Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV, heir to the Spanish 
monarchy This occasioned the War of the 
Spanish Succession, m which England and Hol- 
land took the part of the Austrian claimant 
Charles held possession of Madrid for a time, 
and was supported by the skill of Marlborough 
and Eugene, but he was eventually obliged to 
resign Spam to the French claim mt, and con- 
tent himself with the Spanish subject lands, 
Milan, Mantua, Sardinia, and the Netherlands 
(Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, and Treaty of Rastadt, 
1714) lie became emperor m 1711 In a war 
against the Turks his armies, led by Fugene 
of Savoy g lined the decisiv e victories of Peter 
warelcin and Belgrade After the death of his 
only son, Charles directed all his policv and 
energies to secure the guar mtee of the various 
powers to the Pr igmatic S motion, settling the 
succession to the Austrian dominions on his 
daughter Maria Theresi In 1733 a war with 
France and Spam regarding the succession m 
Poland tcrmin ited unfavourably for him, he 
h iving to surrender Sie fly N iples, and part of 
Milan to Spam, and Lorrnne to France In 
1717 he renewed the war with the lurks, this 
time unsuccessfully 

Charles VII, Emperor of Germ my, was born 
in 1697, and died in 1745 He was the son 
of Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria In 
1 726 he succeeded his lather as Elector of Bavana 
He w is one of the princes who protested against 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and ifter the death of 
Chirles VI, in 1740, he refused to acknowledge 
Maria Theresi as heiress In support of his 
own claims he invaded Austria with an army, 
took Prague was crowned King of Bohemia, 
and in 1742 w is elected emperor But fortune 
soon deserted him The armies of Maria Theresa 
reconquered ill Upper Austria, inel overwhelmed 
Bavaria Charles fled to Frankfort, and return 
mg to Munich in 1744, died there the following 
year 

Charles I, King of England Scotlmd, and 
Ireland was born at Dunfermline Scotland, m 
the year 1600 and was the third son of James VI 
and Anne of Denmark On the 27th of March, 
1625, he succeeded to the throne, receiving the 
kingdom embroiled m a Spanish war and on 
the 1st of May he was married bv proxy to 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV of 
France The first Parliament which he sum 
moned, being more disposed to state grievances 
than grant supplies, was dissolved Next year 
(1626) a new Parliament was summoned, but 
the House proved no more tractable than before, 
and was soon dissolved In 1628 the king was 
obliged to call a new Parliament, which showed 
itself as much opposed to arbitriry measures 
as its predecessor, and after voting the supplies 
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prepared the Petition of Right, which Ch tries 
was constrained to pass into a law But the 
determined spirit with which the Parliament 
resisted the king s claim to levy tonn igc and 
poundage on his own authority led to a rupture, 
and Charles again dissolved the Parliament, 
resolving to try and reign without one In 
this cudcavour he was supported by Strafford 
and I uid as his chief counsellors With their 
help Charles continued eleven years without 
summoning \ Pirliiment, using the arbitrary 
courts of High Commission mil Star Clumber 
as a kind of eover for pure absolutism ind 
raising money by uneonstitutional or doubtful 
means He made various attempts to get 
estates into his possession on the pretext of 
iiivihd titles md in M ty 1(>*J5 the eitv of 
London est ites were sequi stored In 101? 
John II unpden begin the career of resistanee 
to the kings arbitrary me isures by refusing to 
pay ship money the light to lev y which w ithout 
authority of Parli iment he was eletermined to 
bring before a court of 1 iw His cause was 
argued for twelve days in the Court of Exchequer 
and although lie lost it by the decision of eight 
of the judges out of twelve the discussion of 
the question produced a very powerful impression 
on the public mind It was in Scotland however, 
that form il warlike opposition w as destined to 
commence (furies wis ciowned in Fdinburgli 
with full Anglic m eeremoni il in H> H and this 
lost him the good will of a number of lus Scottish 
subjects In 10 JO the new Book of ( anorts w is 
issued by the king s authority and this attempt 
of Charles to introduce m Anglican liturgy into 
Seotl md produced violent tumults md give 
origin to the furious ( ovenan* in 16 18 to oppose 
the king s design An English army w vs sent 
north l ut w is defc vted by the irmy of tiie 
Covenanters, md m 1040 v I* irli iment w is igam 
summoned which proved to be the famous Long 
P irliament An iccount of the struggle between 
king md Parliament the trial md execution 
of Strafford and 1 aud, &c cmnot here be 
given, but the result was thvt both king and 
Parliament made preparations for war The 
king had on his side the great bulk of the gentry, 
while ne vrly all the Punt ms and the inhabit mis 
of the great triding towns sided with the Par 
hament The first action the battle of Edge 
hill (21rd Oct, 1642) gave the king a slight 
advmtigc but nothing very decisive happened 
till the battle of Marston Moor, in 1044 where 
Cromwell routed the Roy ilists The loss of the 
battle of Naseby the yeai following completed 
the ruin of the king s cause Charles at length 
gave himself up to the Scottish army at Newark 
(5th Miy 1040) After some negotiations he 
was surrendered to the commissioners of the 
Parliament The extreme sect of the Inde 


pendents largely represented m the army and 
headed by Cromwell now got the upper hand, 
and coercing the Parliament and the more 
hesitating of the Presbyterians, brought Charles 
to tnal for high treason against the people, and 
had sentence of death pronounced against him 
All interposition being vam he was beheaded 
before the Banqueting Hous* Whitehall on 
’JOth Ian , 1049, meeting his fate with great 
dignity and composure ( hailes had many good 
qu ilities Possessed of a highly e ultivated mind, 
with i line judgment m arts aud letters he was 
also temperate < haste and religious, and, 
although somewhat cold in his demeanour, kind 
and arlcetionate Nor was talent wanting to 
him But these merits were e oun ter balanced 
and all but neutralized by a want of self reliance 
and a habit of vacillation which in Ins position 
came lie ir being if it was not altogether u kind 
of insincerity — Bibliography SRC ardiner 
History of England G M 1 reve lyan, England 
under the Stuarts E B Chancellor, Life of 
Charles J Sir T Skelton, Charles i, A kea, 
Memoirs of the Martyr King 

Charles II King of England Ireland and 
Scotluid sou of Charles I and Heimctta Maria 
of hr nice, was born on the 20tli of May 10 JO 
He was a refugee at the Hague at the time of 
the dc ath of Ins fatlic r, on w Inc h he immediately 
assumed the royil title Cromwell was then 
all powerful in England but Charles accepted 
an mvit ition from the Slots who had proclaimed 
him the ir king ( Tuly 1050) and passing over to 
Scotland, was crowned at Scone (1051) C rom 
wells approach made him tuki refuge amongst 
the English Roy ilists who having gathered an 
army, cm ountereil C romwell at Worcester and 
were tot illy elcfeated With great difficulty 
Chirks escaped to h ranee On the death of 
Cromwell the Restoration, effected without a 
struggle by Ccni ral Monk, set Charles on the 
throne after the Declaration of Breda his entry 
into the capital (29tli May 1000) being made 
amidst universal acclamations In 1002 he 
married the Infanta of Portugil Cathenne of 
Braganza a prudent and virtuous princess, but 
m no way calculated to vc quire the affection of 
a man like Charles lor a time his measures, 
mainly counselled by the Chum ellor Lord Clarcn 
don were prudent and conciliatory But the 
indolence, extr vvaganc e, vnd licentious habits 
of the king soon involved the nation as well 
as himself in difficulties Dunkirk was sold 
to the French to relieve his pecuniary embar 
rassment and war broke out with Holland A 
Dutch fleet entered the Thames, and burned and 
destroyed ships as far up as Chutham The 
gre it plague in 1605 and the great fire of London 
the ye ir following added to the disasters of the 
period In 1007 Clarendon was dismissed and 
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a triple alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for the purpose of checking the 
ambition of Louis XIV, followed, but the extra 
vagance of the king made him willing to become 
a mere pensioner of Louis XIV with whom he 
arranged a private treaty against Holland in 
1670 The Cabal ministry was by this time in 
power, and they were quite ready to break the 
triple alliance and bring about a rupture with 
the Dutch As the king did not choose to apply 
to Parliament for money to carry on the pro 
jected war, he caused the exchequer to be shut 
up m I m , 1672 and by several other disgr iceful 
and irbitrary proceedings gave great disgust 
and alarm to the nation The war ended in 
failure and the Cabal ministry was dissolved 
in 1671 The year 1678 was distinguished by 
the pretended Popish plot of litus Oates, which 
led to the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
Pirliainent In 1670 the Habeas Corpus Act 
was p issed and the temper of the Parliament 
w is so much excited that the king dissolved it 
A new Parliament which assembled in 1680 had 
to lx dissolved for a like reason and yet another 
which met the year following at Oxford Finally 
Charles, like his father determined to govern 
without a Parlument and after the suppression 
of the Rye House plot and the execution of 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney (Monmouth 
also involved in the plot was fin illy banished 
to the Iligue) Chirks became as absolute as 
any sovereign in Furope He died from the 
consequi nces of an apoplectic lit in F eb , 1 685 
after having received the sicramcnt according to 
the rites of the Roman Church Charles was a 
man of wit, and posse ssed an easy good nature 
but was entirely selfish, and indifferent to any 
thing but his own pleasure lie had no pat 
notism honour 01 generosity but was not 
destitute of the ability to rule He had no 
legitimate children Ills mistresses were numer 
ous, and several of them were raised to the 
highest ranks of nobility Six of the sons he 
had by them were made dukes viz Monmouth 
(by Lucy Walters) St Alb ms (by Nell Gwynn) 
Richmond (by I ouise tie Querouaille), and 
Clc\ el md Grafton and Northumberland (by 
Barbara Villiers) — Bibliography S R Gar 
diner History of the Commonwealth Macaulay, 
History of England O Airy, Charles 11, E 
Scott, The King in Exile, R Crawford, Iht 
Last Days of Charles 11 Sir II M Imbert 
Terry, 4 Misjudged Monarch Charles Stuart 
Charles XII, King of Sweden was born at 
Stoikholin, 27th June 1682 On the death of 
his father, m 1697, when he was but fifteen 
years old, lie was declared of age by the Estates 
To his jealous neighbours this seemed a favour 
able time to humble the pride of Sweden 
Frederick IV of Denmark, Augustus II of Po 


land, and the Czar Peter I of Russia concluded 
an alliance which resulted in war against Sweden 
With the aid of an English and Dutch squadron 
the Danes were soon made to sign peace, but 
Augustus of Saxony and Poland, and the Czar 
were still m the held Rapidly transporting 

20.000 men to Livonia, Charles stormed the 
Czar's camp at Narva, slaying 30,000 Russians 
and dispersing the rest (30th Nov , 1700) 
Crossing the Dwina he then attacked the Saxons 
and gained a decisive \ictory Following up 
this advantage, he won the battle of Clissau, 
drove Augustus from Poland, had the crown of 
that country conferred on Stanislaus Lesczinsky, 
and dictated the conditions of peace at Altran- 
stadt, in Saxony, m 1706 In Sept 1707, the 
Swedes left Saxony, Charles taking the shortest 
route to Moscow At Smolensk he altered his 
plan, deviated to the Ukraine to gam the help 
of the Cossacks, and weakened his army very 
seriously by difficult marches through a district 
extremely cold and ill supplied with provisions 
In this condition Peter marched upon him with 

70.000 men, and defeated him completely at 
Poltava Charles fled with a small guard, and 
found refuge and an honourable reception at 
Bender, m the Turkish territory Here he 
managed to persuade the Porte to declare war 
against Russia The armies met on the banks 
of the Pruth (1st Julv 1711) and Peter seemed 
nearly ruined when his wife Catherine, sue 
ceeded in bribing the grand vizier and procured 
a peace m which the interests of C harlcs were 
neglected The ittempts of Charles to rekindle 
a war were vain, and after having spent some 
years at Bender, he was forced by the Turkish 
Government to leave Arrived in his own 
country 111 1714, he set about the measures 
necessary to defend the kingdom and the for 
tunes of Sweden were beginning to assume 
a favourable aspect when he was slain by a 
cannon ball as he was besieging Fredcnkshall, 
30th Nov 1718 Firmness, valour, and love of 
justice were the great features in the character 
of Charles, but were disfigured by an obstinate 
rashness After Ins death Sweden sank from 
the rank of a leading power — Bibi iography 
Voltaire, Histoire de Charles X 11, Lavisse et 
Rambaud, Histoire generate (vol vi), R N 
Bam Charles XI 1 and the Collapse of the Swedish 
Empire 

Charles XIII, King of Sweden, was born in 
1748, liemg the second son of King Adolphus 
Frederick In the war with Russia, in 1788, 
he received the command of the fleet, and 
defeated the Russians in the Gulf of Finland 
After the murder of his brother, Gustavus III, 
m 1792, he was placed at the head of the regency, 
and gained universal esteem in that position 
The revolution of 1809 placed him on the throne 
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at a very critical period, but his prudent con 
duct procured the union of Sweden with Norway, 
4th Nov , 1814 He adopted as his successor 
Marshal Bemadotte, who became king on the 
death of Charles, 5th Feb , 1818 

Charles XIV See Bernadotte 

Charles I, King of Spain See Charles F, 
Emperor of Germany 

Charles IV, King of Spam born at Naples 
12th Nov , 1748, died in 1819 He succeeded 
his brother, Ferdinand VI, in 1788, and was all 
his life completely under the influence of his 
wife and her paramour Godoy In 1808 Charles 
abdicated m favour of Napoleon 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, third son of 
the Emperor Leopold II, was born in Florence 
5th Sept , 1771, died m 1847 After distin 
guishing himself in various campaigns in 1796 
he was appointed commander in chief of tin 
Austrian army on the Rhine, and won sever il 
victories against the trench In 1805 he com 
m uided m Italy against Mass6na and won 
Caldiero (31st Oet ) but in the campaign of 
1809 in Germany against Napoleon he was un 
successful, the battle of Wagram (5th and 6th 
July) laying Austria at the feet of the trench 
emperor With that event the military career 
of Charles closed He published several military 
works of value 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia born 1798 
was the son of Charles Emmanuel Prince of 
S ivoy Cangnan In 1831 he succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Charles helix but his 
government at first greatly disappointed the 
Liberal party by its despotic tendencies It 
was not till near 1848 that seeing the growing 
strength of the piogrcssive and nation d move 
ment m Italy, he took up the position of its 
chxmpion As such he took the field against 
Austria on behalf of the I ombardo Venetian 
provinces but was crushingly defeated at Novara 
23rd M ireh, 1849 He abdicated m favour of 
his son, Victor Emmanuel, and, retiring to 
Portugal, died 28th July, 1849 

Charles Edward Stewart, called the 1 ounf* 
Pretender , born 1720 at Rome died 1788 He 
was a grandson of James II King of England, 
son of James Edward (the Old Pretender) and 
Clementina, daughter of Prince Sobieski In 
1742 he went to Pans and persuaded Louis X\ 
to assist him m an attempt to recover the throne 
of his ancestors bifteen thousand men were 
on the point of sailing from Dunkirk, when the 
English admiral Norris dispersed the whole fleet 
Charles now determined to trust to his own 
exertions Accompanied by seven officers, he 
landed on the west coast of Scotland, from a 
small ship called the Doutelle Many Lowland 
nobles and Highland chiefs went over to his 
party With a small army thus formed he 
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marched forward, captured Perth, then Kdin 
burgh (17th Sept 1745), defeated an army of 
4000 British under Sir John Cope at Prcstonpans 
(22nd Sept ), and, advancing obtained possession 
of Carlisle He now caused his °athci to be 
proclaimed king, and himself Reguit of England, 
removed his head quart* rs to Manchester, and 
soon found himself within 100 miles of London 
where man\ of his friends vwaited his arrival 
The rapid successes of the adventuier now caused 
a part of the Butisli fort is m (. ermany to be 
recalled Want of support disunion, and 
jealousy among tin adherents of tlu House of 
Stewart, some errors, and the superior force 
opposed to him compelled Pruitt ( harles to 
rctirt in the beginning of 1746 Hit victory 
at I ilkirk (28th liui 1746) was his last As 
a final if tempt he risked the battle of ( ulloden 
against the Duke of Cumberland 16th April, 

1 7 16 m whit h his army w is deft ated and 
entirely dispersed Ihc prmee now wandered 
about for a long time through the wilds of 
Scotland often without footl ami tht puce of 
£ i() 000 sterling was set upon his head At 
length, on 20th Sept 1 7 M> five months after 
the defeat of C ulloden, he eseaptd in a Irtnch 
frigate lie received a pension of 200 000 livres 
yearly from h ranee and of 12 000 doubloons 
from Spam forced to leavt T< ram e by the terms 
of the Peite of Aix li Chapt He (1748), ht went 
to Italy and in 1772 nutincd a print ess of 
Stolbtrg Gtdern from whom tight years later 
he was sepirated (See Albany) He sub- 
sequently bee mu m mvctiratc drunkard died 
on list lan 1788 md w is buried at Irasiati 
Ihc funeral stiviic wis performed by Ins only 
surviving brothc r Henry C irdinal York, with 
whose death m 1807 the Stewart line ended 
The cardinal received i pension from Britain 
of £4000 a year till his death — Biblioi UArnY 
A C Fwald / ife and 1 irnes of Prince Charles 
Stuart Count of Albany , Andrew Lang, Prince 
Charles Edward 

Charles Martel', ruler of the b ranks, a son 
of Pepin 1 1^ natal born about 688, died m 741 
His father had governed as in lyor of the palace 
under the weak Frankish kings with so much 
justice that he was enabled to make his office 
hereditary in his family C hilperit II, King of 
the Franks, refusing to acknowledge Charles 
Martel as mayor of the palace the 1 itter deposed 
him and set Clothaiie IV in his place After 
the death of Clothairc he restored Chilpenc, 
and subsequently placed Thicrri on the throne 
Charles Martel rendered his rule famous by the 
great victory which he gamed in Oct , 7 12 over 
the Saracens, near Tours, from which he acquired 
the name of Martel y signifying hammer Charle- 
magne was his grandson 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, son 
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of Philip the Good and Isabella of Portugal, born 
at Dijon, 10th Nov, 14 ii While his father 
yet lived Charles left Burgundy, and, forming an 
alliance with some of the great b reach nobles 
for the purpose of preserving the power of the 
feudal nobility he marched on P iris with 20,000 
men, defeated 1 0111 s XI in 1406 and won 
the counties of Boulogne, Gumes, and Ponthicu 
Succeeding his fither in 1407, he commenced 
his reign by severe repression of the citizens of 
Li£gc and Ghent In 1468 he married Margaret 
of York, sister of Fdward IV of England Liege 
having rebelled the duke stormed md sacked 
the town In 1470 the war with France was 
renewed, and although the duke was forced to 
sue for a truce he soon took up arms mew, and 
crossing the Somme stormed anti fired the town 
of Ncsle Louis meanwhile involved him in 
greater embarrassments by exciting against him 
Austn 1 and the Swiss t h irles, c vt r re idy to 
take up 1 quarrel, threw hnnscll on Germ my 
with characteristic lury and lost ten months 
in 1 futile siege of Neuss lie was successful 
however, in conquering I orr 1111 c from Duke 
Ren6 Charles now turned Ins arms igainst 
the Swiss took the city of Granson, putting 
800 men to the sword But this cruelty w is 
speedily avenged by the descent of 1 Swiss 
army which it the first shoe k routed the duke s 
fore es at Gr inson 3rd M ire h 1 *70 Mad with 
rage mil sh une (. h irles gathered mother 
army inv ided Switzerland md was ag 1111 
defe ited with great loss it Morit The Swiss, 
led bv the Duke of I orrainc now undertook the 
rc conquest of Lorraine ind obt lined possession 
of Nancv Charles marched to recover it but 
was utterly routed md himst If si 1111 The House 
of Burgundy ended with him and his death 
without male heirs removed the greatest of those 
independent feudal lords whose power stood in 
the w ly of tlu growth of the breach mon irchy 
His daughter Mary married Maximilian of Ger 
many but most of his French territory passed 
into the h mils of the French king — Biblio 
grapiiy T b Kirk History of Charles the Bold , 
R Putnam Charles the Bold 

Charles the Great See Charlemagne 
Charles River, a river in Massachusetts, 
which flows into Boston harbour, drwding 
Boston from Charlestown 

Charleston, a cit\ and seaport of South 
Carolina, on a tongue of land formed by the 
confluence of the Rivers Cooper and Ashley, 
which unite just below the city, and form a 
spae 1011 s and convenient harbour extending 
about 7 miles to the Atlantic and defended by 
several forts The city is regularly laid out 
most of the principil thoroughfares being 00 
to 70 feet wide and bordered with beautiful 
trees It is much the largest town in the state, 


and is one of the leading commercial cities in 
the south Iht staple exports are cotton, 
cotton seed, rice, resm and turpentine, lumber, 
and phosphate The Civil War greatly damaged 
the trade, but there has since been marked 
commercial and industrial progress Yellow 
fever has made frequent ravages in Charleston, 
but on the whole it is considered more healthy 
than most other Atlantic towns in the southern 
states It was the scene of the outbre ik of 
the Cml War on 12th April 1861 and was 
evacuated by the Confederates on 17th beb , 
1865 On 31st Aug, 18SG, the coast region 
of the United States from Alabama to New 
York experienced a senes of earthquake shocks, 
from which Charleston m particular suffered 
severely m my lives and about five million 
dollars worth of property being destroyed Pop 
07 957 (1920) 

Charlestown, a former eity and seaport of 
the United States since 1874 part of the mum 
eipality of Boston with which it is connected by 
bridges across Ch irles River In the south 
c 1 st part there is one of the chief navy yards 
in the United States, occupying an area of 
from 70 to 80 acres Bunker IIill on which 
was fought one of the most celebrated battles 
of the American Revolution is m this town, 
and there is on the site a commemorative 
monument 220 feet high 

Gharleville (the mediaeval Arete Remo rum 
and Carolopolis ) 1 town b r mcc de p irtment 
of Ardennes on the Meuse opposite M^zifercs 
whieh is joined to it by a bridge It has wide 
and regular built streets consider ible minu 
factures of met il goods &c , and a large tr ide 
in coal iron wine, &c It w is an important 
military station until the destruction of its 
fortifications m 1687 ( aptuiecl by the C ermans 

early in Aug 191 i it was reoccupied by the 
brench in Nov, 1918 Pop 22 650 

Char lock, the English name of Smdpis 
arvensis a common yellow weed in cornfields, 
also called wald mustard loin ted or white 
charlock is Raphdnus Baphamstrum It too is 
a common cornfield weed but it has white or 
straw coloured flowers and jointed pods 

Charlotte, a town of the United States, m 
North Carohn 1 with a college for women, a 
military institute, and several manufactories 
Outside the city limits is Biddle University for 
coloured students Pop 34,014 

Charlotte -Amalia, a town, West Indies, 
capital of the Island of St Thomas, one of the 
Virgin Islands, belonging to the United States, 
lying on the south side of the island It has an 
excellent harbour, and is a considerable entrepot 
for goods for the neighbouring islands Pop 
about 12 000 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess, daughter of 
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Queen Caroline and George IV, was born at 
Carlton House, 7th Jan , 1796 She was cart 
fully educated and highly accomplished In 
1816 she married Prince Leopold of Coburg 
afterwards King of the Belgians, and died 5th 
Nov 1817, after being prematurely delivered 
of a dead child 

Charlottenburg (shar lot'en bur h) a town 
of Prussia, on the Spree, about J miles from 
Berlin with a palace and pirk, great technic il 
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school or college, also a number of mdustnil 
ind manuf ictunng est ibhshmt nts Pop 305 1 81 
Charlottesville, a town of the United St ites 
not far from the centre of Virgini 1 having the 
State university adjacent Pop 6765 

Charlottetown, a town of British North 
America, capital of Prince Edward Island on 
Hillsborough Bay, 110 miles n of Halifax It 
contains handsome public buildings and churches 
is advantageously situated for commerce, and 
its harbour is one of the best 111 North America 
Pop 11,200 

Charm, anything believed to possess some 
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occult or supernatural power, such as an amulet, 
spell Ate but properly applied (as the name, 
derived from Lat carmen , a song, indicates) to 
sjx'lls com hid 111 formulus of words or verses 

Charon (ka ron), in Grtek m>lhology, th< 
son of Erebus and Night It w is his office to 
ftrrv the dead o\u tin rivers of the infernal 
regions for which office he n civtd an obolus 
or firtlung wind) u'ordmglv was usually put 
into the mouth of the deceased lit was repre 
sented as in old man, with 1 gloomy aspect, 
matted beard and tattered garments 

Charpentler, ( ustave French musical com 
poser born at lhe u/e Lorraine 1860 He st lulled 
at Lille and under M issart and Massenet at the 
Pans Conservatoire In 1887 he game el the Grand 
Pnx de Home with Didon a lvricil drama lhe 
most famous of his works for whit li lu w rote both 
musif uiel libretto is his opera 1 must produced 
it the Op£r 1 Comuiuc P iris in 1900 After 
taking Pins bv storm the e»pcri met with great 
success elsewhere on the Continent in England, 
and in the United States His other works include 
La T it (hi IWtt J alien Mara uiel Orphct 

Chart, a term applied chiefly to a re presen 
t ition of some portion of the se 1 , with or without 
uljieent eoists is distinct from a map’ of 
lmd surf ices lhe word is ilso given to graph 
ic il records of fluetuitions 111 temperature, 
wiatlici popul ition Ac A hvdrogr iphic il or 
marine ehirt displays such coasts islands rorks, 
channels, hirbours rivers and biys as occur 
in the section eoveied with points of the com 
piss soundings that is depth of water, &c 
every guulincc needed by a vessel for her s ifety 
m the neighbourhood In a plane chart the 
mcridiins are supposed pirillel to each other, 
the pirallels of latitude at equal distances and 
the degrees of latitude and longitude eve ry where 
equil to each other The earliest known charts 
elate from the beginning ol the tiurte c nth ee ntury, 
contour lines we re marke el on e h irts be fore they 
were applied to terrestrial mips owing to the 
t omp ir ltivc t ic ility with whic h se 1 depths can 
be discovered by sounding as compared with 
the more compile ate d methods needed for asccr 
taming heights on line! Numerous excellent 
charts ire produced by the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment of the British Aelimrilty, md sold at a 
low price with a view to making their use general 
among se mien In the United States charts 
are published by the Coast Survey Department 
See ilso Map 

Charter, a written instrument, executed with 
usual forms given as evidence of a grant, con- 
tract or other important transaction between 
man and man Royal charters arc such as are 
granted by sovereigns to eonvey certain rights 
and privileges to their subjects, such as the 
Great Charter, granted by King John in 1215 (see 
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Magna Charta ), and charters granted by various 
sovereigns to boroughs and municipal bodies, 
to universities ind colleges, or to colonies and 
foreign possessions Somewhat similar to these 
are charters gr mtcd by the State or Legislature 
to banks and other companies or associations &c 
Chartered Companies, trading companies 
which receive from the Government oi the 
country to which thc\ belong a charter granting 
them certain rights and privileges m 1 certain 
region or sphere of action, and also imposing 
upon them certain obligitions or restrictions 
One of the oldest, and the greatest and most 
celebrated of all these companies w is the East 
Indi 1 Company, which received its first charter 
m 1600 and was the means of founding the 
British Empire in India A Russii company 
was of earlier date, and m unt lined its existence 
down to 1825 The Hudson B ly ( omp iny, 
though liter m origin, stdl exists 111 1 highly 
flourishing condition Scveril eharteied com 
panics of recent origin have come prominently 
before the public, iml have done much to en 
large the British Empire though not granted 
by their charters such exclusive privileges as 
the chartered companies of eul> times One 
of these — the Impend Bntish Eisl Africa Com 
pany — had a comp ir itivelv short career, reeeiv 
mg a charter in 1888, anci king fin illy wound 
up m 1807, after having resigned its charter to 
the Government Its founder was Sir W Mae 
kinnon (died in ISO!) and it w is 111 unly thiough 
him md the comp my tint Uginda and the 
region extending between it uid the Indian 
Oocin were secured to the British tmpirc 
The Government paid the company £250 0(H) 
011 the surrender of its chirter and all rights 
and property in the region 1 sum far smader 
than had bee n disburscil A more fortun itc 
company established in West Africa in the 
Niger region md for a tunc known as the 
National African Company received a charter 
m 1886 and became well known as the lloyil 
Niger Comp my At the he id of it was Sir 
George Taubman Goldie to whom may be 
ascribed the acquisition for Brit un of Northern 
Nigeria and parts of the territory between it 
and the se 1 Latterly it was decided that the 
admimstiative rights and powers of the company 
should be transferred to the Crown and the 
transfer took pi ice m 1000 The company then 
became simply 1 triding company — the Niger 
Company, I muted In South Afnea a huge 
tract of territory the main portion of which is 
now comprised 111 Rhodesia has been acquired 
for Britain by the British South Afnc 1 Company 
The moving spuit in this compiny was the late 
Cecil Rhodes, and the eh irtcr was obtained in 
1889 It expired m 1014, but was renewed for 
a further period of ten years An immense 


amount has been spent m opening up the country, 
m constructing railways, telegraphs, and roads, 
111 providing a settled government, and other 
wise, and so far the expenditure has greatly 
exceeded the revenue In 1020 a commission 
was appointed to investigate the claim of the 
company for repayment of its expenditure upon 
the administration oi the territory Another 
chartered company is the Bntish North Borneo 
Company, which acquired its charter in 1882, 
md under it administers a region as large as 
Ireland md rich in various tropic il products 
Charterhouse, a celebrated school and char 
it ible foundation m the city of London In 
1371 Sir Walter Manny built and endowed it 
as a priory for Carthusian monks (hence the 
name, 1 corruption of Chartreuse , the celebrated 
Carthusim convent) After the dissolution of 
the monasteries it passed through several hands 
till it eamc into the possession of Thomas Sutton, 
who converted it into a hospital and school, 
richly endowed, consisting of a mister, prcachei, 
head schoolmaster, forty four boys and eighty 
decayed gentlemen with a physici in and other 
officers and servints In 1872 the Charterhouse 
School was removed to new buildings at Godal 
ming, 111 Surrey The old premises were sold 
to the Merchant Taylors’ School, which is now 
installed here in new buildings erected in 1875 
The non academic department of the Charter 
house still remains in the old hospital buildings 
Each of the ‘ poor brethren ’ receives food cloth 
mg and lodging in the liospitil and in allowance 
of £36 a year I hey must be over fifty years of 
igc and members of the Church of Engl ind 
In the school there ire thirty junior seholai ships 
of £75 a year md thirty senior of £95 lhc 
school has long h id 1 high reputation, and many 
boys are educated there other than the scholars 
pioperly so cilled Among f uuous men who 
ha\ c received their education it the ( hartcr 
house ire Isaac Barrow, Addison Steele, John 
Wesley B1 lckstone Grote, Thirlw ill Havelock, 
Tohn Leech and Thacker i\ who gave a des 
cription of the hospitil and poor brethren’ in 
The Newcomer — Bibi iograi iiy L Hendricks 
The London Charterhouse Wilmot and Streat 
field, Charterhouse Old and New 

Charter-party 1 contract executed by the 
freighter and the mister or owner of a ship, 
containing the terms upon which the ship is 
hired to fre lght The ordinary forms of charter 
are either for the use ot a ship on a particular 
voyige to carry particular goods to be shipped 
by the charterer or a similar charter with liberty 
given to the charterer to e irry goods of any 
shippers as m a general ship, or a charter of a 
ship for a particular time The masters and 
owners usually bind themselves that the goods 
shall be delivered (dangers of the sea excepted) 
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in good condition The charterer is bound to 
furnish the cargo at the place of 1 iding, and to 
take delivery it the port of discharge within 
specified periods c died lay days — l f Sir f t 
Scrutton, Charter parties and Bills of Lading 

Charters Towers, a town of Australia in 
Queensland, 82 miles south west by nil of the 
port of Townsville, on the northern spurs of 
the Towers Mountains, a flourishing place wutli 
rich gold mines, which have yielded gold to the 
value of £20 000 000 Pop 15 037 

Chartier (shar tya), Alam a French poet 
and moralist, bom, it is supposed at Baveux 
about 1380 died m 1449 His contcmpor iries 
considered him the father of French eloquence 
His poems are often graceful md nervous, and 
his vigorous prose contuns many fine thoughts 
and prudent maxims 

Chartism and Chartists, names for a politi 
cal movement and its supporters that formerly 
caused great excitement m Britun Tin Re 
form Bill passed in 18 J2 gave politic il tnfran 
chisement to the middle classes but to the large 
body of the working cl isses it brought prim irily 
at least, no additional advant iges, and this cir 
cumstance w is turned to account by many 
demigogues who urged on the people the idea 
that they had been betrayed by the middle 
classes and their interests sicrihced A period 
of commcrciil depression and a succession of 
bad harvests brought discontent to a head in 
the C h irtist movement It. w as foundc d on 
the generil idea that the evils undei which the 
people were labouring were due to the mis 
conduct of the Government md a defective 
politic il representation In 1818 the fimous 
Charter’ or Peoples (hirtcr , was prepired 
by a committee of six membcis of Parh uncut 
and six working men It comprised six he ids 
namely —1 Universal suffr igt or the light of 
voting for every mile of twenty one years of 
age 2 bquxl electoral districts 3 Vote by 
ballot 4 Annual Parliimcnts 5 No other 
qualifications to be necessiry for members of 
Parliament than the choice of the electors 
6 Members of Parliunent to be paid for their 
services Immense meetings were now held 
throughout the country and popul ir excite 
ment mounted to the highest pitch Ph\sie il 
force was advocated xs the only means of 
obtaining satisf iction In June 1839, aftei 

the refusal of the House of Commons to consider 
a monster petition in favour of the Chirter, 
serious riots took place In 1848 the French 
Revolution of February stirred all the revolu 
tionary elements in Europe, and a great demon 
stration on the part of the Chartists was or 
gamzed But the preparations taken by the 
Government for defence prevented outbreaks 
of any consequence, and Chartism then gradu 


nll> declined In London alone 200 (XX) special 
constables were c moiled among which number 
w is the subsequent I nipt i or Napoleon III 
Some of the demands of the Charter have been 
idopted b> the I iberal party and made into 
law, whilt tilt more ad\ meed section of Char 
tism has been absorlieo b\ Socialistic and Rc 
public an mo\ ements — Bibuui uai h\ ( arlyle 
Chartism R ( G xmmage History of the 
Chartist Movement Ixmgslt}, llton Locke 
Chartres (slurtr) i cit\ I ranee, capital of 
the dtp irtment of 1 ure el 1 one on the l*urc 49 
milts s w of Pans It is a very ancient citv, 
with minx uitique houses largely built of 
timber The cathedral one of the most mag 
mficcnt in Europe, partly of the twelfth century, 
and with much old gl iss is remitted conspicuous 
b\ its two spires md by its position surmounting 
the height on which the city partly stands 
Manuf ic turt s woollens, hats, machinery, leather, 
&t Chartres w is ot c upicd by the Gc rrnans in 
1870, and formed the ir b ise of opt r it ions against 
the army of the Loire Pop 24 10 1 

Chartres, Robert Philippe Louis 1‘ugdne her 
dinand d’ Orleans Due d’ born 1840 died 1910 
He was the second son of the Due d Orleans 
and a gr indson ot Louis Philippe Driven into 
exile by the resolution of 1848 he lived in 
(trm my md Englund In 1801 lie went to 
Amenca, where he entered the federal army 
but soon returned to hnghmd and mained lus 
cousin a diughtcr of tilt Prince dt Toinville 
After the revolution of 1870 he served for some 
years in the trench army but in 1886 lus name 
w is struck olf the Arm> I ist in consequence of 
i new 1 iw which excluded the members of royal 
f unifies fiom stiving in the irmy or the navy 
His Souvenirs de Voi/agf appeared in 1869 
Chartreuse (shuticw/) or Great Char- 
treuse, a fimous monastery m South t istern 
Fr me e north t ist of Grenoble at the foot of 
high mount mis 1280 ic 1 1 ibovt sei level till 
recently the he ul quarters of the order of the 
(arthusiuns It wis founded in 1084, but the 
present building a huge plain looking pile, 
elates from 1670 The monks used to make 
here the well known liqueur tilled Chartreuse , 
according to a secret recipe since the expul 
sion in 1903 it is made at Tarragona, in Spam 
Char tulary, a record or register m which the 
charters or title deeds of my corporation were 
copied for s ifety and convenient e of reference 
They were often kept by private families 
Chary bdis (ka rib dis) in eddy or whirlpool 
in the Straits of Messina celebrated in ancient 
times, and regarded as the more dangerous to 
navigators because in endeavouring to escape 
it they ran the risk of being wrecked upon Scylla, 
a rock opposite to it There are several whirl 
pools m this region which may have been dan 
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gerous enough to the undecked boats of the 
Greeks but none which the modern navigator 
with due caution may not easily pass 
Chase, in printing an iron frame used to 
confine types when made into pages 

Chase, or Chace, the name given in Norman 
times to a tract of ground stocked with wild 
beasts and game, and having the hunting rights 
thereon reserve d It differed from a forest* 
by being, as to the hunting, in private rather 
than in royil hands but the two terms were 
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occasionally interchangeable for a forest granted 
to a subject might be come a eh ise, while a ch isc 
which pissed to royilty bee line a forest in so 
doing 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American politi 
cian and jurist born m New Hampshire 1808, 
died in 1871 Having adopted law is Ins pro 
fession lie settled at Cincinnati and acquired a 
practice there He early showed himself an 
opponent of si ivc r\ ind was the means of 
founding the hrccsoil pirty, which in time 
gave rise to the great Republican party — the 
power that brought the downfill of slavery 
From 1840 to 1855 he was a member of the 
United States Senate in which he vigorously 
opposed the extension of slavery into the new 
territories In 1855 he was elected Governor 
of Ohio being reelected in 1857 In I860 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate lor the presidency 
In 1801 he was nominated Secretary of the 
Treasury and m this post was sign illy success 
tul in pro\ uling funds for c irrying on the Civil 
War In 1804 he resigned office, and w is 


appointed Chief Tustice of the Supreme Courts 

Chasidim (Aas i dem), or Pietists, the name 
of a Jewish sect which appeared in the middle 
of the eighteenth century Its adherents are 
strongly inclined to mysticism, and believe in 
extraordinary cures They arc most numerous 
in Russian Poland, Roumania, and some parts 
of Galicia and Hungary and are regirded with 
great antipathy by the orthodox Jews Chasi 
dim is ilso the name given to a sect which 
sprang up about the second century b c This 
party is credited with the origin of the revolt 
of the Maccabees, with combating the erroneous 
notions bred among the Jews by the study of 
Grecian philosophy, and with being the parent 
stoc k of the Pharisees 

Chasing, the art of working decorative forms 
m low relief in gold, silver, or other metals 
It is generally practised m connection with 
rcpouss<$ work, m which the figures are punched 
out from behind and are then sculptured on 
the front or chased with the graver 

Chassepdt Rifle (shas po), a breech loading 
rifle, n lined after its inventor Antoine A1 
phonse Chassepdt, and adopted as the fire arm 
of the h reach infantry m 1870 but since given 
up It was about 4 lb lighter th m the needle- 
gun, and ibout 1 lb lighter than the Martini- 
Henrj- rifle 

Chasseurs (slias eur, a French word signi 
fving ‘ hunters ’) i name given to various see 
tions of light infantry and cavalry m the trench 
servu e 

Chastelard, or Ch&telard, Pierre de Bocso 
zel de, a young Frenchm m celebrated for his 
infatuation for Mary Queen of Scots, wis bom 
1540 in Dauphinc He was of good family, 
handsome, with a turn for verse making, and 
possesst d of all the accomplishments of a gallant 
of the age lie fell m idly m love with Mary 
Stuart at the Court of bruicis II followed her 
to Scotland and, being graciously received, was 
foolish enough to in\ ule twice the royal bed 
chamber while M iry was being undressed by 
her maids He was tried publicly it St Andrews 
and hanged (1503) the queen resisting all appeals 
for pirdon She is said to ha\t encouraged his 
passion more th m was consistent with prudence 
— Cf Swinburne, Chastelard a Tragedy 

Chas'uble, the upper garment worn by a 
priest during the celebration of mass It was 
originally circular, had a hole in the middle for 
the head, but no holes for the arms In later 
times the sides were cut awav to give a freer 
motion to the arms and it has now become an 
oblong garment hanging down before and behind, 
made of rich materials as silk \ el vet, cloth of 
gold, and has i cross embroidered on the back 

Ghat, the popular name of birds of the genus 
Saxicdla, family Sylviadse or warblers They are 
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small lively birds moving incessantly and 
r tpully about in pursuit of the insects on which 
they chiefly live There are three species found 
in Britain the stone chat whin c hat and wheat 
ear The yellow breasted chat of the United 
Stites is a lirger bird belonging to the genus 
Ictena (I polyglotta) family Turd idee or thrushes 

Gh&teau (sha to) the French term for a 
castle or mansion in the country, a country 
scat — Chdteau en Fspagne literally a castle 
in Spam a evstle in the air a phrase of doubt 
ful origin 

Chateaubriand (sha to bn an) Frin^ois Au 
gustc Vicomte dc a celebrated trench author 



and politician, born at St Milo in Britt of i 
noble family 14th Sept 17(>8 died 1848 After 
serving in the navy ind the army he tr ivtlled 
m North America but the news of the flight 
of Louis XVI and his arrest at V irennes brought 
him buk to France Shortly after he quitted 
trance and joined with other enngr mts the 
Prussi in army on the Rhine After lie mg 
wounded it the siege of Thionville and suffering 
many miseries he made his way to London 
where, friendless and penniless, he was just 
able to earn a subsistence by giving lessons in 
French and doing translations Here he pub 
lished in 1797 his Essai Ihstonque, which met 
with but small success At this time the death 
of his mother, and the accounts of her last 
moments transmitted to him by his sister helped 
to effect a certain change in the religious opinions 
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of Chateaubriand and from a not v erv profound 
sceptic he l>ecame i not very profound believer 
In 1800 he returned to France, and m the follow* 
nig year published his romunce of Atala , the 
scene of which is 1 ml m America and the yeai 
after his celebrated work Lc Geine du Chris 
tianisme, which is i kind of brilliant picture of 
C hristianity m an aesthetic and romantic aspect 
Style power of description and eloquence are 
the merits of the book rather th m anv depth 
of thought but it earned the authors reputa 
tion far mil wide and contributed much to the 
religious reaction of the tunc After a short 
c ireer as diplomitist under Napoleon Chateau 
bnand mule a tour in the Last (1809-7) visiting 
Greece Asia Minor and the Iloly land As 
the fruit ot his tnvels he published Les Meirtipr s 
(1809) me’ Jtmermrc de Pans el Jerusalem (1811 ) 
He hailed the icstorition ol I ouis \A III with 
enthusiasm was appointed ambassador to Berlin, 
and then to 1 onelon but in 1821. quarrelled 
with the Premier M de VilRlc and w is sum 
manlv dismissed Alter the revolution of 18*10 
he refused to take the oith of allegiance to 
Louis Philippe forfe iting thus a pension of 12 000 
frincs At this time Ins writings were chiefly 
politic il and mostly appe arc d as lie wsp ipei 
irtielcs punphlcts &c In his later years he 
wrote several works but none of the value of 
his cirlur productions He died 4th Tuly, 
1848 leiving memoirs (Me 1 mot res el outre tombe) 
which emit un severe judgments on contem 
porary men and things — Bnnioc uai iiv Sainte 
Be uve ( hate eiubnand 1 1 son gretupe litte s raire F 
Figuet Je \T\ SiMe T Bedui Etudes cn 
tiepees t ( nbblc ( haleembrieinel and his Cemrt 
of n omen 

Chateaudun (sha to dun) i town I ranee, 
dep irtment of Lure et I oirc 20 mile s s s w of 
Chartres, near the I oire Ihc old castle of the 
Counts of Duuois overlooks the town Pop 
7290 

Chateau -Gaillard (shi tf> ga yar) a cele 
britcd lcuclal fortress in France near Anelelys 
(dtp irt incut of Furc) built by Riehiril Cciur ele 
I ion \h late is the fifteenth century it was 
considered one of the strongest fortresses in 
Normandy Its pie turesque situation on a high 
rock overlooking the river has made it a favourite 
subject for artists Turner has twie c represented 
it 

Ch&teau-Gontier (gon tvii) a town trance, 
department of Miyenne, on the Mayenne, with 
linen and serge manufactories, bleachflclds, tan* 
nenes Pop 71 lO 

Chateau - Lafitte, Chateau - Latour, and 
Ch&teau-Margaux (mar go) famous vine- 
yards, all in the department of the Gironde, 
France furnishing the best of the red wines of 
Bordeaux 
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Ch&teauroux (sh& t5 r6), a town France, 
capital of the department of Indre, 144 miles 
s s w of Pans, on the Indre It has straight 
broad streets, and spacious squares Cloth, 
cotton hosiery, woollen yarn, paper, &c , are 
made and there ire tanneries and dye works 
Pop 26 095 

Chateau -Thierry (ti a n), a town, France, de 
partment ol Aisnc, on the Marne, 18 miles s s w 
of Laon with manufactures of linen and cotton 
twist pottery, leather &c It is the birth place 
of La I< ontainc In the European War Chateau 
Thierry, occupied by the Germans was recap 
tured by Amenean and French troops in July, 
1918 Ihe town received the Legion of Honour 
in luly, 1920 Pop 7770 

Chatelet (shiit la diminutive of chdteau) was 
anciently a smill castle or fortress Two such 
buildings at Paris gained some historical impor- 
tance -the Grind and Petit Ch&telet The 
Grand th&telet was the cistle of the Counts of 
Pans ami w is long the si it of t ert mi i ourts of 
justice but afterwirds, like the Petit Ch&telet, 
was converted into a pnson The Grand ( hatelet 
was demolished m 1802, the Petit Ch&tciet in 
1782 

Ch&telet (shat la) a manufacturing town of 
Belgium, province of Ilainuut on the Sambre 
Pop 11 '373 — Chdtehneau , opposite to it has a 
pop ol 14 500 

Ch&tellerault (sha tel r5) a town, trance 
department of Vh nnc 20 miles nne of Poitiers, 
on the Vienne It is i place of some antiquity, 
having once been the capital of i duchy which, 
in 1548 wis bestowed by Ilenry II on the Earl 
of Arrin Regent of Scotland, and still gives a 
title to his descendant, the Duke of Hamilton 
It has a Gove rnment small arms factory, and 
manufactures cutlery, hardware, &c Pop 
18 500 

Chatham (chat im), a town, naval arsenal, 
and seaport Engl mil County Kent, on the 
Medwiy, about miles by rail from London 
adjoining Rochester so eloselv as to form one 
town with it h ormcrly a parliamentary borough 
returning one member to the House of Commons, 
Chathim was disfranchised m 1918 The impor 
tancc of th ith im is due to the naval and military 
establishments at Brompton m its immediate 
vicinity The royal dockyard was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth previous to the sailing of the 
Armada Since 1867 it his been greatly en 
larged, and is now about 2 miles m length, 
with most capacious docks in which the heaviest 
warships can be equipped and sent directly to 
sea Building slips saw mills, and metal mills, 
and all the requisites of a great naval station 
are here on the largest scale and m the finest 
order The militiry establishments include ex 
tensive barracks, arsenal, and park of artillery, 
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hospital store houses and magazines, &c The 
town is poorly built, but is defended by a strong 
line of fortifications which also serve as a flank 
defence for the metropolis Pop 42,665 

Chatham, a town of Canada, province of 
Ontario on the River Thames, 11 miles north of 
Lake Erie, with manufactures of machinery, iron 
castings, and woollens, and i trade in lumber, 
&c Pop 10 770 

Chatham, a town m New Brunswick, at the 
mouth of the Miranuchi, with a Roman Catholic 
cathedral and college, and a large trade in lumber 
Pop 4666 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl ol, one of the 
most illustrious statesmen of Britain the son 
of Robert Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornw ill, born 
15th Nov , 1708, died 11th May, 1778 He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and entered 
Parliament as membei for the borough of Old 
Sarum (which was the property of his family), 
and soon attrac ted notice as i powerful opponent 
of Walpole In spite of the king’s dislike, Pitt 
w is powerful enough to win a pi ice m the adminis 
tration (1746) first as Vice Treisurcr of Ireland, 
and afterwards as Paymaster General In 1756 
he became Secretary of State and real head of 
the Government Dismissed in 1757 on account 
of his opposition to the king’s Hanoverian policy, 
no stable administration c ould be formed without 
him, and he returned to power the same year 
m conjunction with the Duke of Newcastle It 
was under this administration and entirely under 
the inspiration of Pitt tint Britain rose to a 
place amongst the nations she hid not befoie 
oc cupied Wolfe and Clive both stimulated and 
supported in their great designs by Pitt, won 
Canada and India from the French, and the 
support the Greit Commoner gave Frederick of 
Prussia contributed not a little to the clt struc tion 
of French prcdomin mce m Europe The acces 
sion of George III brought Lord Bute into power, 
and Pitt disagreeing with Bute, resigned in 
1761 In 1766 he strongly advocated concilia 
tory measures towards the American colonies, 
and undertook the same year to form an adminis 
tration he himself going to the House of Lords 
as Earl of Chatham But the ministry was not 
a success, and in 1768 he resigned After this 
his principal work was his appeals for a con 
dilatory policy towards the colonics But his 
advice was disregarded and the ( olomes de 
clared themselves independent m 1776 The 
character of Chatham was marked by integrity, 
disinterestedness and patriotism With great 
oratorical gifts and the insight of a great states 
man he had liberal and elevated sentiments, 
but he was haughty, and showed too marked a 
consciousness of his own superiority — Biblio 
guaphy Rev F Thacker ly, History of the 
Right Hon William Pitt , Earl of Chatham , F 
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Harnson Chatham (in Twelve English Statesman) 
Lord Roseberv, Lord Chatham his Early Life 
and Connections 

Chatham Islands, a group of three islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, belonging to New 
Zealand The largest or Chatham Island lat 
(s point) 44° 7 s long 176° 49 w is about 
350 miles e from New Zealand and is about 38 
miles long and 25 miles broad Pitt Island is much 
smaller and Kangatira is an insignificant patch 
A considerable portion of Chatham Island is 
o< cupied by a s lit lagoon The soil is in in mv 
places fertile and crops of potatoes wheat 
and vegetables arc successfully grown tattle 
and sheep are reared and thus whaling or other 
vessels tint call are supplied with fresh pio 
visions as well as with water The original in 
habitants cilled Morions differed consider ibly 
from the Maoris bv whom and a mixed race 
thev hive been supplanted The present popu 
lation amounts to about 500 The islands were 
discovered in 1 791 md form p irt of New Zc al tnd 
for administrative purposes 

Ghati (cha te) a species of sm ill leopard found 
in South Amc ric a very destructive to small quad 
rupeds and birds and especi dly to poultry yards 
but so gentle when domesticated as to have 
gained for itself the name of bths nuti s or gentle 
leopard 

Chatillon-sur- Seine (sha tc von sur sen) i 
town, h ranee de partment of C otc d Or 41 milts 
n w of Dijon on the Seine It is ehiefly notable 
for the congress of the Allied Powers and h ranee 
held here m 181 1< In 1870 (19th Nov ) the 
( erinans suffered here a severe repulse Pop 
4800 

Chat Moss, an extensive moriss arei about 
6000 to 7000 acres situated ehiefly in the parish 
of Re cles I ancashire It is rem irkable as being 
the scene of operations for reclaiming bog lends 
first successfully carried out oi a large scilc in 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century ilso for offering one more 
held of triumph to George Stephenson who m 
1829 earned the I iverpool and Manchester 
Railway over it ifter all other engineers had 
declared the feat impossible 

Chatoy ant, a term applied to certain minerals 
that when cut and polished show a changeable 
undulating lustre when turned to the light, 
e g cat’s c\ e opal and Labrador felspar 

Gh&tre (shh tr), La, an old town France, 
department of Indre 21 miles si of Chateauroux, 
right bank of Indre Pop 4581 

Chatsworth, an estate of the Dukes of Devon 
shire in Derbyshire, purchased in the reign of 
Elizabeth by William Cavendish, who began the 
building of a hall which served as one of the 
prisons of Mary Queen of Scots The present 
building was nearly completed by the first Duke 
. VOL. Ill 


of Devonshire between 1687 and 1706, the north 
wing being added by the sixth duke It forms a 
square with an inner court, and is remarkable 
for the collections of pictures and statues it 
cont mis The layadc is 720 fc*ct long or with 
the terraces 1200 feet The park is about 11 
miles in circumference, diversified by lull and 
dale The conservatory covers nearly an acre, 
and was designed by Paxton f< rming on a small 
cale the forerunner of the exhibition building 
of 1851 

Chattahoochee a river Unite <1 States rising 
in the \ppilichian Mountains in ( eorgia and 
forming for a e onsidcrablc distune c the boundary 
be I ween Georgia and Alibanm In its lower 
course after the junction of the hliut River, it 
is named the Appalachicola and is nuvigable 
to C olumbus in C eorgiu for steamboats Total 
course about 550 miles 

Chattanoo ga, a town of the United States, 
in ltnnessee on the Tennessee River near the 
Ala bam i boundary an import mt centre of trade 
and manuf icturcs During the Civil War m 
Oct 1861 the Confederates suffered a great 
defeat there liter desperate lighting I he Um 
versitv of Chattmooga was founded in 1867 
Pop (51 871 

Chattels propeity movable and immovable, 
not being freehold ihe word chattel is ongi 
nully the same word with catth formed from 
L Lut lapitahu meaning he uls of cattle from 
lat caput head Chattels are divided into 
real and personal Chattels real are such as 
belong not to the person immediately but 
de penelcntly upon something is an interest in 
a 1 md or te nc me nt or a le use or an interest in 
aelvowsons Any interest in laud or tenements, 
for exunple is a real chittel so also is a lease 
an interest in idvowsons anel so forth Chattels 
personal are goods which belong immediately 
to the person ot the owner inel include all 
movable property 

Chatterers, the popular name of certain 
insessonal birds of the firmly Ampclidie genus 
Ampglis as the Bohemian chatterer or wax 
wing (Amptlis garrula) and the chatterer of 
Carolina (A cedrorum) 

Chatteris , an ancic nt market town of England, 
in the north of C ambndgeshire, with brewing, 
malting engineering and other establishments 
Pop 5200 

Ghat terton, Thomas a youth whose genius 
and melancholy fate have gained him much 
celebrity, was born at Bnstol in 1752, of poor 
parents and educated at a chanty school 
He exhibited great precocity, became extremely 
devoted to reading and was especially fond of 
old writings and documents At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to an attorney In 
1768, when the new bridge at Bristol was com- 
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pleted, he inserted u paper m the Bristol Jour 
nal entitled A Description of the Friars' First 
Passing over the Old Bridge , which he pretended 
he had found along with other old manuscripts 
in an old chest in St Mary Redclilfe Church, 
Bristol He also showed his lnuids several 
poems of similarly spurious antiquity wluch he 
attributed to one ltowley In 1709 he ventured 
to write to Horace Walpole, then engaged upon 
his Anecdotes of Painters , giving him an account 
of a number of old Bristol painters which was 
clever enough to deceive Walpole for a time 
Dismissed from the attorney’s office, he left with 
his manuscripts for London, where a favourable 
reception from the booksellers gave him lugh 
hopes For them he wrote numerous pamphlets, 
satires, and letters but got no substantial return, 
and his situation became daily more desperate 
At last, after having been several days without 
food, he poisoned himself, 25th Aug , 1 770 1 he 
most remarkable of his poems are those published 
under the name of Rowley (1 he Rowley Poems), 
spurious antiques such as The Tragedy of AZlla, 
The Battle of Hastings I he Bnstozv lragedy, &c 
The poetic al works of C hatterton with an essay 
by W W Skcat, and a memoir of the poet 
by Edward Bell appeared in 1871 m the Aldine 
Edition of the British Poets — Bibliography 
D Wilson, Chatterton a Biographical Study, 
J H Ingram 1 he lruc Chatterton 

Chatterton ’s Compound, a mixture of 
Stockholm tar, resin, md gutta percha used m 
the construction of submarine telegraph cables, 
&c 

Chau cer, Geoffrey, was born in London m 
the ye ir 1 *140 or thereabouts It is not possible 
to ascertain the exact date of his birth, but in 
a legal document dated 1380 he is spoken of as 
being of the age of forty and upwards and as 
having borne arms for twenty seven years If 
we reckon that he began to bear arms when aged 
nineteen — a reason iblt supposition — this would 
fix the date of his birth as 1 140 At any rate, 
this elite cannot be wrong by more than a year 
or two 

Chaucer s father was John Chaucer, a well 
to do vintner of London, who must have been 
in favour at court, for lie accompanied the king 
and queen to Flanders and Cologne in 1 138 His 
influence apparently secured the appointment 
of Chaucer as page to Lionel Duke of Clarence, 
and his wife, the Countess of Ulster, m the year 
1357, when Chaucer was seventeen, according to 
our previous assumption Chaucer, as is obvious 
to anyone reading his works, was a well educated 
and well read man, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he studied at either university 
He was with the Clarence household both m 
London and Yorkshire In 1359 Chaucer went 
to France as a soldier, with Edward III and the 


four princes, he was taken prisoner, but was 
liberated m March, I860 the king paying £16 
towards his ransom, a sum worth £200 nowa 
days 

In the year 1366 we find mention of a certain 
Philippa Chaucer, who received an annual pension 
of ten marks from the queen, it is usually assumed 
for good but not conclusive reasons that this lady 
was Chaucer’s wife It is extremely likely that 
her maiden name was Roet, and that she was 
the sister of Catherine de Roet, who eventually 
became the third wife of John of Gaunt This 
would account for the friendly rel itions between 
Chaucer and John of Gaunt, and John’s son, 
Henry IV 

In 1367 Chaucer was granted a pension of 
twenty marks, he is referred to in the document 
which has been preserved as “ valettus noster ” 
In an undated document which probably belongs 
to 1368 Chaucer’s name stands seventeenth on 
the list of names of thirty seven esquires of the 
royal household In 1369 Chaucer was again 
campaigning in France, he is spoken of as “a 
squire of less estate ” 

During the next ten years Chaucer was often 
abroad on diplomatic missions In 1370 he 
went abroad though we do not know his dcstina 
tion, m 1373 he went with two others to Genoa 
to settle a commercial treaty, we know that he 
was back m England by 28th April, and that he 
visited Florence It is very likely that he met 
the great Italian poet Petrarch (1304-74) at 
Padua, and was told by him The Story of Gnsilde, 
which afterwards ( haucer turned into Tht 
Clerl es Tale 

The next vear, 1 174 is an important one, as 
marking a great increase in Chaucer’s material 
prosperity Ihe king granted him a pitcher of 
wine daily Chaucer afterwards exchanged this 
gift in return for twenty marks a yc ir He was 
also appointed Comptroller of the Customs of 
Wool in the Port of London, he was obliged in 
this capacity to keep the rolls with his own hand, 
and to be eontmually present John of Gaunt 
granted him an annuity of £10 for life finally, 
the Corporation of London gave him a lease for 
life of the dwelling house over the city gate of 
Aldgate In 1376 Chaucer was employed on 
some secret mission with Sir J Burley, the next 
year he went to Flanders, and later on in the 
year to France where he was engaged in peace 
negotiations In 1378 he was again m France, 
endeavouring to arrange a marriage between 
Richard II and a daughter of the King of France 
In the same year he went to Lombardy on a 
mission to the Duke of Milan 

In 1382 Chaucer was appointed to be Comp 
troller of Petty Customs in the Port of London, 
and was given permission to discharge his duties 
by deputy In 1385 he was given similar per- 
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mission with regard to his duties as Comptroller tion of Chauctr’s personal appearance The host, 


of Wool In 1*586 Chaucer was elected a Knight 
of the Shire for Kent Later m this \ear, owing 
to public dissatisfaction with the customs 
department rather than any personal short- 
comings Chaucer was depmed of both his 
comptrollerships 

In 1387 Chaucers wife died, as her pension, 
hitherto regularly paid, ceased in June of that 
year In 1888 Chaucer sold his two pensions, 
as he was m pecuniary difficulties, the next year 
his elifficulties were lightened by his being 
appointed Clerk of the King s Works by Richard 
II who for the first time took the government 
into his own hands 

In 1 590 Ch nicer was in ide forester of North 
Petherton Park in Somerset, bv the Pari of 
March who was grandson of the Duke ot 
Clarence He was robbed of the king s money 
twice m September, once at Westminster, 
and once at Hate ham, Suney, neir the ‘foul 
oak ’ 

In 1 591 C haucer lost his appointment as Clerk 
of the Works though we do not know for what 
reason He seems to have been m need of monc y 
from this time onwards until the usurp it ion of 
Ilenry IV although Richird II granted him an 
innuity of £20 in 1 594 In 1 598 t haucer applu d 
twice to the Exchequer for an advance of Os 8 d 
so his annuity docs not seem to lia\i been paid 
regularly At this time C li tuc er w is granted 
a tun of wine annually for life In 1 599 the 
accession of Henry IV brought prosperity ig nn 
to the poet, who was now old and m failing 
health He was given forty marks a year as 
well as his pension of £20 On the stiength ot 
this prosperity he leased a house m Westminster 
for fifty three yeirs He wis not to enjoy his 
good fortune long for he died on 25th October 
1400 and was buried m Westminster Abbey, 
being the first is well as the gre itest poet 
to be buried m what is now known as Poets’ 
Corner 

These are the facts which we know about 
Chaucer s life, and though they are pitifully 
scanty and we should often prefer information 
about other sides of his life, we may well be 
grateful that we know as much as we do That 
we do know these facts is due entirely to the 
nature of Chaucer s life He lived at court, he 
held responsible positions there, and was chosen 
to go on difficult foreign embassies Hence it is 
that we know about his journeys and we possess 
quite full information about his grants of money 
and pensions 

We have, however, information of another 
kmd about him which is both more interesting 
and on unimpeachable authority — the authority 
of Chaucer s own works 

In the Prologue to Sir Thopas we get a desprip 


Harry Badly, addressed him as follows 

What man artow quod he 
Thou lokest as thou woldest finde an hare 
For ever upon the ground 1 sec thee st ire 
Approche neer and loke up merrily 
Now v\ ir vow sirs and la this man have place, 

He in the waast is shape is w cl as I 
I his were a popet in an arm t tut rice 
For any womm m smal and fur ot tace 
He semeth elvish b\ his conten lurue 
For unto no wight *ooth he dahuunci ' 

From this passage wc can see that Chaucer 
frequently wore an abstracted look, that he was 
a man of small slender build (lor the host is 
obviously si>c iking ironically when lit comparts 
him to himsclt ) und that ht did not lightly entt r 
into casual < on vcrsation w ith strangers Occlcvc , 
a disciple of Chaucer has preserved his master s 
portruit w ith loving cure m the nmigm of one of 
his own works His features arc gentle and 
expressive, and even htie too Ins eyes arc cast 
dow n as if he would find a hart lie looks like 
a quiet rcncetive man with just a suspicion of 
quaint or ironic humour In the 1 louse of tame, 
lines 605-000 C haut tr gives us a description of 
his way of life it is too long to quoti in full but 
he speaks of how ht set himself to make song* 
and books und how he often made his head ache 
with writing For when ht hid gone through 
the louliiit of his official duties md hud bal mttd 
his books he used to go home and sit at i book 
of another kind heiring neither this nor thut, 
and lnstcael of rest md it creation he used to 
study, as dumb is * stone till he looked da/ed 
He lived in fact a hermit s life though he was 
by no me ms an ascetic But although books 
had a strong tlum on him the love of natuie h id 
i stronger and m a very delightful passage m 
tlu Prologue to the J egend of Good M omen he 
tells us how spring made him desert his books 

And as for me though that I can but lyte 

On Hokes for to rede I me delyte 

And to hem yeve I feyth and ful credence 

And in myn herte have hem in reverence 

So hertely that there is game noon 

I hat fro my bokes maketh me to goon 

But hit be seldom on the holyday 

Save certeynly whan that the month of May 

Is comcn and that I here the fouhs singe 

And that the floures ginnen for to springe 

Farwel my book and my dcvocioun! 

Love of nature and love of books then, were 
Chaucer’s two master passions His descriptions 
of Nature are among the most charming pas 
sages in all his works They have an inimitable 
freshness and vivacity Although more than 
five hundred years old, Chaucer’s poems make 
most modem poems look out of date, stale, and 
unprofitable His work is of perennial interest 
and permanent charm It is plain to see that 
Chaucer was also a keen student of books Yet 
his scholarship is not a dead thing as scholarship 
and learnmg too often tend to become, for it is 
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enlivened by the natural vivacity of his mind afterwards introduced mto the Canterbury Tales 


Though fond of books, Chaucer was no mere 
book worm or pedant he was a man who had 
kda busy and useful life at court, who had met 
and mixed with many of the best and most 
cultured men of his d ly and who had been 
employed 111 responsible diplomatic work Last, 
but by no means least, he was a man who had 
travelled both as a soldier and as a diplomatist 
he had, therefore, entirely shaken off that insular 
spirit which is not uncommonly the bane of 
English writers He writes always in the broad 
minded, tolerant manner of a thorough man of 
the world 

We have now got some idea of Chaucer’s life 
and chanctcr let us look in detail at what he 
wrote Ills work has for long been divided mto 
three periods — the brench, the Italian, and the 
English — and although attempts have been 
made to upset this method of grouping they have 
not been successful, and the three group arrange 
ment still is the most satisfactory and most 
instructive It must of course be understood 
that these periods are artificial, not natural, 
divisions, made by scholars for convenient e in 
tracing the development of Chaucer’s mind and 
art and that the periods are not separated by 
impassable barriers, since there is a period of 
transition between the trench and It ilian and 
between the Italian and English jicriods 

7 he f irst, or french Period m ly be said to date 
from when Chaueer began to write until about 
the year 1379 During this period Chaucer was 
serving his apprenticeship is 1 poet most of his 
early works, therefore, are translations from the 
trench Ihc most important of these is the 
translition of 7 he Romance of the Rose , a very 
famous French poem begun by William de Lorris 
as a romance and finished by lean de Mcung as 
a satire It is usually thought that the trans 
lation of The Romance of the Rose which we 
possess is not ui its entirety the work of Chaucer, 
it is customary on linguistic and other grounds 
to divide the poem into three parts A B, and 
C and to say that Chaucer wrote A, a North of 
Fngland man B, and a quite unknown man C 
Some critics, on account of the intrinsic merits 
of the poem claim that it is all Chaucer s work 
Anyhow Chaueer could not have found a more 
suitable poem to work upon when learning how 
to write, and the translation is not only good m 
itself, but is admirably faithful to the original 

I 11 1309 Blanche, the first wife of John of 
Gaunt, died, and Chaucer wrote The Book of the 
Duchess in memory of her It is not only a very 
beautiful poem, but it shows gTeat artistic power 
in the handling of some rather conventional 
devices 

In 1371 when Chaucer perhaps met Petrarch 
at Padua, he probably wrote The Story of Gnsilde , 


as The Clerk s Tale 

In this first or more or less French period we 
may place the following, though the exact dates 
of them arc not known Chaucer's A B C , a 
prayer to the Virgin, possibly composed for 
Blanche, who, as we have seen, died in 1369, 
7 he Life of Saint Cccyle , afterwards The Second 
Nun's Tale , lhe Complaint to Pity, a piece of no 
great merit, The Story of Constance afterwards 
The Man of Law s 7 ale. The Twelve Tragedies , 
afterwards The Monk's Tale , and The Complaint 
of Mars 

The Second or Italian Period — The Parliament 
of fowls was written in 3382 for the marriage 
of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia It is a 
delightful poem, but, although it seems altogether 
English and original, it is, as a matter of fact, 
based upon Italian and French models But 
Chaucer could assimilate his reading better now, 
and could select what was good and reject what 
was bad with great skill The House of Fame , 
an incomplete poem with many reminiscences 
of Dante was probably written in 1 384 

lhe Legend of Good Women was written in 
about 3 385 The Prologue of this poem is an 
excellent piece of work, and the poem itself is 
good, but the scheme which lay behind it did 
not admit of any variety Chaucer must have 
recognized himself that it was becoming monot 
onous, for he did not complete the poem 
There were to have been twenty stories, but only 
eight were completed — Cleopatra , lhisbe y Dido , 
Ilypsipyle and Medea Lucretia Anadne y Philo 
nula and Phyllis llypcrrnncstra was left un 
finished 

7 he Complaint to his Lady Anelida and 
Arcyle , To Adam the Scrivener and the de 
hghtful mock sentimental ballad lo Rosamond 
ire all minor poems written about this time 
To this period also belongs Chaueer s Translation 
of Boethius one of his favourite authors, whom 
he translated mto prose But by far the most 
important poem of this period is Troilus and 
Cressida, a poem based upon the Filostrato of 
Boccaccio This is considered by some critics 
to be Chaucer s masterpiece though it does not 
make such a universal appeal as the Canterbury 
7 ales Troilus , though indebted to Boccaccio, 
docs not follow its model too closely Chaucer 
has introduced an element of his own mto the 
story — his own inimitable humour Tragedy and 
comedy are harmoniously blended, and the 
characters arc treated dramatically, the strong 
contrasts between them being deftly brought out 

Palamon and Arcite , afterwards The Knight's 
Tale , is also modelled on Boccaccio {The Teseide), 
and was also written about this time It, too, 
shows how Chaucer has absorbed and in some 
ways miproved upon his model 
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The Third , or English Period contains several 
minor poems the Envoy to Scogan the Envoy to 
Bukton , the Complaint to his Purse (1399), Jhe 
Former Age Fortune, 1 ruth Gentleness and Lack 
of Steadfastness In 1391 he wrote a Treatise on 
the Astrolabe , a kind of hand quadrant or sextant 
for observing the positions of the stars This 
treatise is dedicated to his little son Lewis a boy 
at that time ten years old It is an interesting 
work, not only as showing what a tender, 
thoughtful father Chaucer must have been to 
his motherless son, but also as showing the 
versatility of the author and how he could write 
so as to be unelc rstood by u child 

But by far the greatest of all Ch nicer s works, 
as well as the most typical of his hn il or Lnglish 
pe riod, is the immortal Canterbury l alts ( h lue er 
may have conceived the ide i of writing the 1 ales 
in ibout the year 1380 is we have seen lit 
included m his scheme scvci il pieces that hid 
been written previously It has been suggested 
that Chiuccr derived from Boeeiccio the ide i 
of a (onnected series of tiles This uu> or 
may not hive been so the pi in of collecting 
different tale** and linking them up by means 
of a central story was of gre it intiquity m the 
Last But if C h luctr owed any debt to Boec ic 
cio, he has rep ml it with interest for the fr unc 
work of the Canterbury Tales is f ir more irtistic 
than that of the Decameron A pilgi im lge, upon 
which dl sorts md conditions of men met on 
terms of temporary equalitv md combined rc 
ligion with holiday making was an ide il sc tting 
for a varied collection of tales The origin il 
scheme of the talcs w is too much even for 
Chaucer to carry out had it been adhered to we 
might have hail some one hundred ind twenty 
tales as it is we have only twenty four Fvcn 
m their incomplete condition the tiles not only 
give us by fir the best picture which we possess 
of life in the Middle Ages they ire ilso one of the 
greatest works m English, or for thit m itter in 
any 1 ingu igc 

(. hauecr then, was one of the greatest English 
men, as well as one of the greatest pioneers a 
great man of letters and a great poet but above 
all a great man winning our love by his charm 
his freshness, his tolerance, and more especially 
by his all pervading humour — Bibi iograpiiv 
T R Lounsbury, Studies m Chaucer A W 
Pollard, Chaucer, Sir A W W ird Chaucer 
(English Men of Letters Senes), W W Skeat, 
The Chaucer Canon, T Tyrwhitt, Poetical Works 
of Chaucer, T J Snell, The Age of Chaucer 

Chauci, an ancient Teutonic tribe dwelling 
east of the Frisians, between the Ems and Elbe 
on the shore of the North Sea 

Chaudefontaine (shod fon tan), a village of 
Belgium 4 miles from Lifege, on the Vesdre, with 
hot springs much frequented in summer 
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Chaudes-Aigues (shod hg), a village, France, 
department of Cantal, 28 miles esl of Aunllac, 
with thermal springs so copious that the water 
is used for warming the town in winter and for 
washing fleeces Pop 1675 

Chaudet (sho da) Antoine De ms, French 
sculptor born it Paris died there 1810 

His hrst work was a has relict under the peristyle 
of the Pantheon, representing the love of glory, 
an excellent work Hie very simplicity and 
grandeur of which prevented its being justly 
estimated by the false taste of the age In the 
museums of the Luxembourg and Trianon are 
several of Chuuk Is finest works such as La 
Sensibility mil the beautiful statue of typarissa 
Chaudi&re (shod yar) a river of Canada, 
Quebec province which rises on the borders of 
Muni nc i the sources of the Kennebec and 
flows into the St 1 awrence about 6 miles above 
Quebec The banks of the river are generally 
steep md rocky and ibout 1 miles above 
its junction with the St Lawrence are the 
th niche re tails ibout 120 feet high On the 
Ott iw i River ire other two falls of lesser dimen- 
sions, known as the Great and the I ittlc Gliau- 
difcn 

Chaul mugra, a tree (7 araktogeno s Kurzii) of 
S Asia from the seeds of which an oil is obtained 
tint his long been known and highly v ilued in 
India and t tuna as a remedy for leprosy and other 
disc iscs and his been introduced into Western 
countries m the treatment of skin complaints 
Chaumont (slid uion), a town, France, 
capital of the dcpaitment of Haute Marne, on 
a height between the Marne and the Suize The 
town traces its origin to i b iromal castle erected 
m ad 9 tO Here the Allies (Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia) signed the treaty of alliance 
against Napoleon 1st March 1814 Pop 14,870 
Chaumontelle (sho mon tel'), a delicious 
dessert pc ir which is much grown in Jersey, 
Gucrnst y md the south of Engl md 

Ghauny (sho-ne) a town, Trance, depirtment 
of \isne, 19 miles w by n of Laon, on the Oise 
It has manufactures of sacking soda sulphuric 
and nitric icids cotton mills bleachworks and 
tanneries Pop 10,640 

Chausses (shds) the tight covering for the 
legs and body, reaching to the waist formerly 
worn by men of neirly ill classes throughout 
Europe They resembled tight pantaloons with 
feet to them The name chausses dt mailles was 
given to defensive armour worn on the same 
parts of the body 

Chautau qua, a beautiful lake m New York 
State United States, 18 miles long and 1 to 3 
broad, 726 feet above Lake Ene from which it 
is 8 miles distant On its banks is the village 
of Chautauqua, the centre of a religious and 
educational movement of some interest This 
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originated in 1 874, when the village was selected 
as a summer place of meeting for all mterested 
m Sunday schools and missions Since then the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has 
taken origin here, the most prominent feature 
of which is to engage the members — wherever 
they rnay reside — in a regular and systematic 
course of reading, extending, when completed, 
over four years, and entitling the student to a 
diploma 

Chauvinism (sho'vin lzm), an unreflecting 
and fanatical devotion to any cause, so called 
from Nicholas Chauvtn , a soldier so enthusiasti 
cally devoted to Napoleon I and so demonstrative 
in his adoration that his comrades turned him 
into ridicule A Chauvinist now means a man 
who has narrow minded notions of patriotism 
and hostility towards foreign people It is 
equivalent to the English Jingo 

Chaux-de-Fonds (shod fon) La, a town of 
Switzerland, in the canton and 9 miles n w of 
the town of Neufchatel, in a deep vallev of the 
Jura The inhabitants are largely engaged m 
the making of watches and clocks of which 
Chaux de bonds and Loele are the chief centres 
in Switzerland and in similar branches of in 
dustry Pop <19 000 

Chavica (chav l ka), a genus of plants, nut 
ord Piperaccie, including the common long 
pepper, Tava long pepper, and betel pepper 
Chavonne, a Milage of France department 
of Aisne It was the scene of fighting, during 
the European W ir in Sept , 1918 

Chay-root (sha), the roots of a small biennial 
plant of Hindustan, the Oldenlandia urnbellata , 
growing principally on dry s indy ground near 
the sea and extensively cultivated chiefly on 
the Coromandel coast It yields i dye which 
is much used m colouring Indian cotton and 
chintzes 

Gheadle, a mirket town of England, in the 
north of Staffordshire, 13 miles north east of 
Stafford, and 4 miles east of Longtown (Potteries), 
with collieries and manufactures of hardware 
Pop 5841 There is another Chcadle in Cheshire, 
2£ miles south west of Stockport, forming along 
v ith Gatley an urban district Pop 11,036 
Cheboygan, a town of the United States, 
Michigan, ne ir the north west end of Lake 
Huron, a lake port, with saw mills, gram mills, 
&c Pop 9859 

Checkers, the common name m America for 
the game of draughts (q v ) 

Ched dar, a pansh and thriving village, 
England, County Somerset, 18 miles s w of 
Bristol The dairies in the neighbourhood have 
long been famous for the excellence of their 
cheese which is made from the whole milk by 
a highly approved method now widely practised 
Cheddar cheese can bt traced to the time of 


Camden (1551-1623) Harding of Marksbury 
introduced the system of cheddar making into 
Scotland 

Chedu'ba, an island m the Bay of Bengal 
belonging to Burmah, about 25 miles off the 
coast of Arracan, length and breadth, each about 
15 miles, area, 120 sq miles, pop 30,197 The 
soil is fertile, and produces tobacco, rice, indigo, 
and pepper Petroleum is also found 

Chee-Foo, a town of China, m the province 
of Shantung, one of the last ports opened to 
foreign trade, which is now of considerable 
volume Pop 54,000 

Cheese, one of the most important products 
of the dairy, is composed principally of casein — 
which exists m cows’ milk to the extent of about 
3 or 4 per cent — fat, and water It is made from 

milk, skimmed wholly, partially, or not at all, 
the milk being curdled or coagulated, and the 
watery portion or whey separated from the m 
soluble curd, which being then worked into a 
uniform mass, salted (as a rule), and pressed m 
a vat or mould forms cheese, but requires to be 
cured or ripened for a time before being used 
The coagulation of the milk may be effected 
either by adding an acid, as m Holland, or sour 
milk, as in Switzerland, or rennet, as usual m 
Britain and America There are a great many 
varieties of cheese, of which the most notable are 
Stilton, Cheshire Cheddar, Wiltshire ‘ truckles 
Dunlop, amongst British, and Parmesan, 
Gruyere (Emmcn thaler), Gorgonzola, Gouda, 
Roquefort, Camembert, amongst foreign ones 
There are a good many cheeses, mostly made m 
Germany, which require that one’s taste should 
be born to them, or that it should subsequently 
undergo a long intricate, and not altogether 
pleas mt training In the United States cheese 
manufacture is carried on on a huge scale, and 
almost all the different European kinds, but 
chiefly Cheddar are made Large factories are 
there devoted to the manufacture, reccivmg the 
milk of many hundred cows Cheese to the value 
of over £20,657,000 was imported by Britain in 
1920, some three fourths from Canada, much also 
coming from the United States, Holland, and 
New Zealand Sheep s and goat s milk cheeses 
are also made 

Cheese -fly, a small black fly, Piophlla easel, 
akin to the house fly or blow fly It lays its 
eggs in the cracks of cheese The maggot, well 
known as the cheese-hopper, is furnished with 
two horny claw shaped mandibles, which it uses 
both for digging into the cheese and for moving 
itself, having no feet It performs its leaps 
by a jerk, first bringing itself into a circular 
attitude, when it can project itself twenty to 
thirty times its own length 

Cheetah, the Cyncelurus jubatus or hunting 
leopard of India, a native of Arabia and Asia 



CHEFOO 

Minor It has its specific name (jubalus , crested 
or maned) from a short mane like crest at the 
back of the head When used for hunting, it is 
hooded and placed in a car When a herd of 
deer is seen, its keeper places its head m the 
proper direction and removes its hood It slips 
from the car, and, approaching its prey m a 
stealthy manner, springs on it with several 
bounds It is about the size of a large grey 
hound, has a cat like head, but a body more like 
a dogs A slightly different variety inhabits 
Africa 

Chefoo See Chet Foo 

Cheilanthes, a large genus of Leptosporangiate 
Ferns, mostly inhabitants of dry, rocky stations, 
it includes the Gold and Silver herns, which have 
the lower side of the leaf covered with a resinous 
powder of a golden or silvery appearance, 
secreted by glandular hnrs 

Cheilognatha (Diplopoda), a plant eating ord 
of Mynapoda, including Millipedes Body cyhn 
drical, antennae short, two pairs of weak legs 
to each segment, with their bases approximated 
Gheilopoda (Syngnatha), a carnivorous ord 
of Mynapoda, including Centipedes Body flat 
tened, antennae long one pair of strong legs to 
each segment, with widely separated bases 

Cheirolepls (ki rol e pis) a genus of fossil 
ganoid tishes found in the Old Red Sandstone ot 
Orkney and Morayshire eh iracterized by the 
great development of the pectoral and ventral 
fins 

Chelron (ki ron) See Chiron 
Gheironectes, or Chironectes, a small 
aquatic opossum the Yapock, native to Central 
and South America It lives on fish, and its 
hind feet are webbed 
Gheiroptera See Bat 

Gheirotherium, a name formerly given to 
hand like footprints upon the rocks of the Trias 
or New Red Sandstone epoch They are now 
known to have been made by gigantic extinct 
amphibians Labyrinthodonts, so named from 
the complex foldings of their conical teeth 

Gheke, Sii John, in English scholar, born at 
Cambridge in 1514, died m 1557 lit was 
educated at St John’s College, and made the 
first rcgius professor of Greek In 1544 he was 
appointed tutor to the future Edward VI, and 
appears likewise to have assisted in the education 
of the Princess Elizabeth On the accession of 
Edward he received substantial signs of favour, 
was knighted, became Secretary of State in 
1553, and was also a Privy Councillor On the 
king s death he supported Lady Jane Grey, and 
was committed to the Tower After a few 
months, however, he was set at liberty, and 
settled in Strasburg, but his connection with the 
English Protestant Church there gave offence 
to the Catholics m England, and his estates were 
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confiscated He supported himself by teaching 
Greek, but in 1556, having been induced to visit 
Brussels, he was arrested by order of Philip II 
and sent prisoner to England Under threat of 
the stake he recanted, and received the equiva 
lent of his forfeited estates, but he felt so keenly 
his degradation that he died of gnct His chief 
distinction was the nnpulst given by him to the 
study of Girek He wrote De Pron untiatione 
Grcecce Lmgucc 

Ghekhov, Anton Pavlov itsh, Russian novelist 
and dramatist, born 1860, died 1901 His 
parents, although liberated serfs and illiterate 
people, gav e their son a good education Chekhov 
studied medicmc but after iuushuig his studies 
decided to embrace the. literary profession 
Under the pseudonym ol Chekhonle lie at first 
contributed numerous sketches to popular pen 
odicals, but soon produced more serious work, 
which w is received very favourably In fact 
some literary critics did not hesitate to point 
him out is a worthy successor of Turgenev In 
addition to his delie ite sense of humour, Chekhov 
is a gre it stylist Ins mastery of words being 
wonderful In depicting his characters he is 
strictly objective ind realistic, although he is 
not free from a strain of pessimism i charac 
tcnstic from which none of the younger Russian 
writers is free His works include Philosophy 
at Home borrow In hxile Darling , 1 errible 
Night The Black Moon and other Stones , 2 he 
Kiss and other Stories Among his plays are 
2 he Sea Gull The Cherry Garden , 2 he Swan Song , 
and Unde J anya 

Ghe-kiang, a maritime province China, 
between lit 27° ind Jl° n , and including the 
( husan Archipel igo area 36,670 sq miles pop 
1 i 950,000 It is traversed by the Grand Canal, 
and has its principal ports Nmgpo md Hangchow, 
the capital Stiple exports silk and tea On 
11th April 1916 the province of Chekiang 
declared its mdepcnelcnce 

Chellean, a eulture stage, so called after 
Chelles, a town east of Paris where the Palaeo- 
lithic artifact, the coup de pomg , or hand axe ’, 
was found in river drift deposits resting directly 
on deposits ot Icrtiary Age Professor James 
Geikie (1914), following Pentk (1910), has 
relegated the Chellean artifacts to the Second 
Interglacial epoch Wcigcr (1913) agrees On 
the other hand, Osborne (1916), Boule Breuil, 
Obermaier, and Schmidt (1912) place the 
Chellean phase in the Third Intcrglicial epoch 
The Chellean artifacts were produced by Nean 
derthal man, who became extinct before or durmg 
the Fourth Glacial epoch Pre Chellean flint 
artifacts are called Eolithic 

Chelmsford, county town of Essex (to a 
parliamentarv division of which it gives name), 
England, in a valley between the Chelmer and 
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Cann, with several handsome public buildings 
There arc manufactories of agricultural implc 
me nts and a considerable trade in corn and malt 
Pop 20,671 

Chelmsford, Lord, The Right Hon Frederic 
Augustus Thesiger, eldest son of the first Lord 
Chelmsford, who was twice Lord Chancellor, 
born 1827, educated at Eton, served m the 
Crimea and through the Indian Mutiny As 
Deputy Adjutant General he served in the 
Abyssinian campaign, was created c b , made 
aide de camp to Her Majesty, and Adjutant 
General to the forces in India (1868-76), and 111 
1877 was appointed commander of the forces 
and Lieutenant Governor of Cape Colony He 
restored Kaffraria to tranquillity, and was given 
the chief command 111 the Zulu War of 1879 
After great difficulties with the transport, and 
some disasters, he gained the decisive victory of 
Ulundi, before the arrival of Sir G irnet Wolseley 
who had been sent to supersede him On his 
return he was made g c b and from 1884 to 
1889 was Lieutenant of the lower He died in 
1905 

Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier Ihesiger, 
third Baron, British administrator born 12th 
Aug , 1868 Educated at Winchester and Mag 
dalen College Oxford, he Inc une 1 barrister 
He sit on the London School Board ind London 
County Council was Governor of Queensland 
from 1905 to 1909 md Governor of New South 
Wales from 1909 to 191 3 He was appointed 
Viceroy of India in 1916 mid held this office 
until 1921 when he was succeeded by the Earl 
of Reading 

Chelonians (kc lo ), or Chelonia, an order 
of reptiles including the tortoises and turtles, 
and distinguished b> the body oeing enclosed 
in a bony case usually covered with horny sc lies 
or plates The toothless jaws ire covered by 
horny sheaths with cutting edges There ire 
eleven fimilies (1) Sphargidic, including only 
the huge leathery turtle or Luth, ranging through 
tropical seas (2) Chelydrulie, the snapping 
turtles from the fresh waters of North America, 
(3) Dermatemydidaj freshwater tortoises from 
Central America (4) Ginosternidde, including a 
few terrapins from North and Central America, 
and Guiana, (5) Platystermdae, a single species 
of water tortoise from S E Asia, (6) Testu 
dinida? most of the water tortoises including 
the majority of the American terrapins, and the 
land tortoises, some of these living, or recently 
living, in various islands (Galapagos Islands, 
Bourbon, Mauritius, Rodriguez Aldabra, and 
the Seychelles) being of very large size , (7) 

Chelonidae, three widely distributed marine 
species, the edible or green turtle (devoured at 
aldermanic feasts and the source of 4 real ’ 
turtle soup), the hawksbill turtle (yielding 


4 tortoise shell ’), and the loggerhead turtle, 
(8) Pelomcdusidae, freshwater forms from Africa 
and South America, of which may be named the 
4 Arrau ’ turtle from the latter, valuable on 
account of its oil yielding eggs, (9) Chelydidce, 
a few freshwater tortoises from South America 
and Australia, (10) Garettochelydid<e, a single 
freshwater species from New Guinea, (11) 
Trionychoidea, the mud turtles or soft tortoises 
from the rivers of Asia, Africa, and North 
America 

Chelsea (chel se), a metropolitan and parlia 
mentary borough of London, on the Ihames, 
opposite Battersea, and chiefly distinguished 
for containing a royal military hospital, ongi 
nally commenced by lames I as a theological 
college, but converted by Charles II for the 
reception of sick maimed, and superannuated 
soldiers The building was finished m 1692 bv 
Sir Christopher Wren Connected with the hos 
pital is a royal military asylum, founued in 1801, 
for the education and maintenance of soldiers’ 
children The parliamentary borough returns 
one member Pop (metropolitan borough) 
63,700 

Chelsea, a city of Mass u husetts. United 
States, forming pr ictically a north cast suburb 
of Boston Pop 48 405 

Cheltenham (chel tn am), a municipal and 
parliamentary borough and fashionable watering 
place m England in the county of Gloucester 
beautifully situ ited on the small river Chelt, 
within the shelter of the ( otswold Hills It 
grew rapidly into a place of fashionable resort 
after the discovery of its saline, sulphuric, and 
chalybeate springs in 1716, to which, m 1788, 
George III paid a visit The town has fine 
squares, crescents, terraces, gardens and drives, 
pump rooms assembly rooms and theatre, and 
has become famous for its colleges and schools 
The Cheltenham College for boys, founded in 
1841 and incorporated in 1894 and the Ladies' 
College, founded in 1854 and incorporated in 
1880, are both of high repute, and there is also a 
grammar school (founded in 1574) and 1 training 
college for teachers The parish church and the 
Roman Catholic and Congregational churches are 
all fine buildings The town has little trade, 
but depends almost wholly on its visitors and 
resident families It returns one member to 
Parliament Pop (municipal borough), 48,444 

Chelyabinsk See Tchelyabinsk 

Chelyuskin, Cape, the most northerly point 
of Siberia, a projection of the Taimyr Peninsula, 
called also North east Cape 

Chemical Rays, a name given to the blue 
and violet rays of the spectrum, and also to the 
non luminous rays at the violet end, which have 
a peculiarly powerful chemical effect on silver 
compounds 
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Chemin des Dames, an important road 
running along the crest of hills overlooking the 
valley of the Ailette River in Northern France 
After the battle of the Aisne in 1914 the Germans 
retained a foothold here, and the French offensive 
m 1917 included an attack on the Chemin des 
Dames Some of the most desperate lighting 
in the campaign of 1918 took place at the Chemin 
des Dames 

Chemistry, the science which treats of the 
nature, laws of combination, and mutual actions 
of the minute particles of the different sorts of 
matter composing our universe, and the pro 
perties of the compounds they form It is a 
modern science developed from the e irlier 
Alchemy (qv ) Ihe alchemists m their study 
of minerals and metallic ores m ulc import int 
but isolated discoveries, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century the German chemist Uecher 
threw out certain speculations regarding tlu 
cause of combustion, which were taken up and 
extended by Stahl in the * phlogistic theory , 
and constitute the first generalization of the 
phenomena of chemistry, though the theory itself 
was diametrically opposed to the truth About 
the middle of the eighteenth century Dr Black 
made his great discovery of a gas differing from 
atmospheric air, rapidly followed by that of a 
number of other gases by Cavendish, Ruther- 
ford, Priestley, and Scheele The discovery of 
oxygen by the two last named chemists afforded 
to Lavoisier the means of revolutionizing and 
systematizing the scicnc e By a series of 

experiments he showed that all substances, when 
burned, absorb oxygen, and that the weight of 
the products of combustion is ex ictly equal to 
that of the combustible consumed and of the 
oxygen which has disappeared The application 
of this theory to the great majority of the most 
important chemical phenomena was obvious, 
and the Stahlian hypothesis disappeared A yet 
more important step was the discovery by Dalton 
of the laws of chemical combination His theory 
Was immediately taken up by Berzelius, to whose 
influence, and careful determination of the 
chemical equivalents of almost all the elements 
then known, its rapid adoption was mainly due 
To Berzelius wc owe many of the modern im- 
provements m the methods of analysis, while 
Sir H Davy laid the foundation of electro 
chemistry Of late years every branch of the 
science has advanced, but the most extraordinary 
progress has been made m organic chemistry, or 
the chemistry of the carbon compounds, and m 
physical chemistry, a branch of chemistry which 
is closely allied to certain branches of physics 
The investigations of chemists have shown that 
the great majority of the different natural sub 
stances can be broken up into substances of 
less complicated nature, which resist all further 


attempts to decompose them, and appear to 
consist of only one kind of matter These sub 
stances, by union of which all the different sorts 
of known matter are built up, are about eighty 
in number, and are called the chemical elements 
The list (given below) includes such substances 
as gold, iron, oxygen, hydrogen, caibon, calcium, 
&e When any two or more of these elements 
are brought in contict under suitable conditions, 
they may unite and form chemical compounds 
of greater or less complexity, in which the con- 
stituents are held in union by a form of energy 
which has received the name of chemical affinity 
This affinity is characterized by its acting 
between dissimilar pirticlcs, and producing a 
new kind of matter, readily distinguishable from 
cither of the substances combining to form it, 
tnd which cannot be again separated into its 
elements by merely mechanical processes In 
these ret puts and also m the fact that union 
occurs m definite proportions by weight, the 
compounds differ from mere mixtures of elements 

Laws of Combination — (1 ) Combination takes 
pi icc when the substances are in actual contact, 
and invari ibly produces considerable changes, 
so that the compound differs entirely from the 
original components The more chemically un- 
like substmees are, the more readily do they 
combine (2) When substuiccs, elementary or 
compound, combine together they do so m fixed 
and definite proportions by weight (Law of 
definite proportions ) (1) When substances com- 

bine m more th in one proportion the weights 
of the ont substance which combine with a 
fixed weight of the other are multiples of a 
tommon factor (Lazv of multiple proportions ) 
Thus, 28 p irts of nitrogen combine with 16 parts 
of oxvgcn to form nitrous oxide, while 28 parts 
of the former and 32 of the oxygen produce nitric 
oxide (4) Gises combine m fixed and definite 
proportions by volume as well as by weight, and 
the volume relationships can be expressed by 
simple integral numbers ( Gay Lussac s Law ) 
Thus one volume of hydrogen combines with one 
of chlorine to yield two of hydrochloric acid gas, 
two of hydrogen with one of oxygen to yield two 
of sti am (water vapour) and three of hydrogen 
with one of nitrogen, m the presence of acid, to 
yield two of ammonia In many cases, e g 
steam contraction occurs during the combma 
tion, but m no case is the volume of the product 
greater than the sum of the volumes of the 
reacting gases 

A study of the more important laws of com- 
bination led Dalton in 1804, to introduce his 
atomic theory According to this each element 
consists of a number of minute particles termed 
atoms The atoms of any one element, e g 
hydrogen, are all alike as regards weight, size, &c , 
but differ from those of another element, say 
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Cann, with several handsome public buildings 
There are manufactories ot agricultural imple 
ments and a considerable trade m corn and malt 
Pop 20,671 

Chelmsford, Lord, The Right Hon Fredtnc 
Augustus Thesiger, eldest son of the first Lord 
Chelmsford, who was twice Lord Chancellor, 
born 1827, educated at Eton, served in the 
Crimea and through the Indian Mutiny As 
Deputy Adjutant General he served m the 
Abyssinian campaign, was created c b , made 
aide de camp to Her Majesty, and Adjutant 
General to the forces in India (1868-76), and m 
1877 was appointed commander of the forces 
and Lieutenant Governor of Cape Colony He 
restored Kaffraria to tranquillity, and was given 
the chief command in the Zulu War of 1879 
After great difficulties with the transport, and 
some disasters, he g lined the decisive victory of 
Ulundi, before the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who had been sent to supersede him On his 
return he was made gcb, and from 1884 to 
1889 was Lieutenant o f the lower He died in 
1905 

Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier lhesiger 
third Baron British administrator, born 12th 
Aug , 1868 Educated at Winchester and Mig 
dale xi College Oxfoid he became i barrister 
He sat on the London School Board md London 
County Council was Governor of Queensland 
from 1905 to 1909, and Governor of New South 
Wales from 1909 to 1 91 i He was appointed 
Viceroy of India in 1916 and held this office 
until 1921 when he was succeeded by the Earl 
of Reading 

Chelonians (ke 15 ), or Chelonia, an order 
of reptiles including the tortoises and turtles, 
and distinguished by the body oeing enclosed 
in a bony case usually covered with horny scales 
or plates The toothless j iw s ire covered by 
horny sheaths with cutting edges There are 
eleven f unifies (1) Sphargida;, including only 
the huge leathery turtle or I nth, ranging through 
tropical seas (2) Chelydrida* the snapping 
turtles from the fresh waters of North America 
(3) Dermatemydidse, freshwiter tortoises from 
Central America (4) Cinosternidae including a 
few terrapins from North and Central Amenca, 
and Guiana (5) Platystcrnidae, a smgle species 
of water tortoise from S E Asia, (6) Testu 
dinidee, most of the water tortoises, including 
the majority of the American terrapins, and the 
land tortoises, some of these living, or recently 
living, m various islands (Galapagos Islands, 
Bourbon, Mauritius, Rodriguez, Aldabra, and 
the Seychelles) being of very large size , (7) 

Chclomdic three widely distributed marine 
species, the edible or green turtle (devoured at 
aldermamc feasts and the source of ‘ real ’ 
turtle soup), the hawksbill turtle (yielding 
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‘tortoiseshell’), and the loggerhead turtle, 
(8) Pclomedusidae, freshwater forms from Africa 
and South America, of which may be named the 
* Arrau ’ turtle from the latter, valuable on 
account of its oil yielding eggs, (9) Chelydidae, 
a few freshwater tortoises from South Amenca 
and Australia, (10) Carcttochelydidac, a single 
freshwater species from New Guinea, (11) 
Trionychoidea, the mud turtles or soft tortoises 
from the rivers of Asia, Africa, and North 
America 

Chelsea (chel'se), a metropolitan and parlia 
merit iry borough of London, on the Thames, 
opposite Battersea, and chiefly distinguished 
for tontaming a royal military hospital, ongi 
nally commented by James I as a theological 
college, but converted by Charles II for the 
reception of sic k maimed, and superannuated 
soldiers Ihe building was finished in 1692 bv 
Sir C hristopher Wren Connected with the hos 
pital is a royal military asylum, founued in 1801, 
for the education and maintenance of soldiers’ 
children The parliamentary borough returns 
one member Pop (metropolitan borough) 
63,700 

Chelsea, a city of Massac husetts. United 
State s, forming practically a north east suburb 
of Boston Pop 48 405 

Cheltenham (c hcl tn im), a municipal and 
parli unentary borough and fashionable watering 
place m England in the county of Gloucester, 
beautifully situated on the small river Chclt, 
within the shelter of the Cotswold Hills It 
grew rapidly into a place of fashionable resort 
after the discovery of its saline, sulphuric, and 
chalybeate springs in 1716, to which in 1788, 
George III pud a visit The town has fine 
squares, crescents, terraces, gardens and drives, 
pump rooms, assembly rooms and theatre, and 
has become f imous for its colleges and schools 
The Cheltenham College for boys, founded in 
1841, and incorporated in 1894, and the Ladies* 
College founded in 1854, and incorporated in 
1880, are both of high repute, and there is also a 
grammar school (founded in 1574) ind a training 
college for teachers The p insh church and the 
Roman Catholic and Congregational churches are 
all fine buildings The town has little trade, 
but depends almost wholly on its visitors and 
resident tamihes It returns one member to 
Parliament Pop (municipal borough), 48,444 

Chelyabinsk See Tchelyabxnsk 

Chelyuskin, Cape, the most northerly point 
of Siberia a projection of the Taimyr Peninsula, 
called also North east Cape 

Chemical Rays, a name given to the blue 
and violet rays of the spectrum, and also to the 
non lummous rays at the violet end, which have 
a peculiarly powerful chemical effect on silver 
compounds 
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Ghemin des Dames, an important road 
running along the crest of hills overlooking the 
valley of the Ailette River m Northern France 
After the battle of the Aisne m 1914 the Germans 
retained a foothold here, and the French offensive 
m 1917 included an attack on the Chemin des 
Dames Some of the most desperate fightmg 
m the campaign of 1918 took place at the Chemm 
des Dames 

Chemistry, the science which treats of the 
nature, laws of combination, and mutual actions 
of the minute particles of the different sorts of 
matter composing our universe, and the pro 
perties of the compounds they form It is a 
modern science developed from the earlier 
Alchemy (qv ) The alchemists in their study 
of minerals and metallic ores made important 
but isolated disc ovenes, and at the close of the 
seventeenth century the German chemist Be (her 
threw out certain specul it ions regarding the 
cause of combustion, which were taken up and 
extended by Stahl m the ‘ phlogistic theory \ 
and constitute the first generalization of the 
phenomena of chemistry, though the theory itself 
was diametrically opposed to the truth About 
the middle of the eighteenth century Dr Black 
made his great discovery of a gas differing from 
atmospheric air, rapidly followed by th it of a 
number of other gases by Cavendish, Ruther- 
ford, Priestley, and Scheele The discovery of 
oxygen by the two last named chemists afforded 
to Lavoisier the means of revolutionizing and 
systematizing the science By a series of 
experiments he showed that all substances, when 
burned absorb oxygen and that the weight of 
the products of combustion is exactly equal to 
that of the combustible consumed and of the 
oxygen which has disappeared 1 he application 
of this theory to the great majority of the most 
important chemical phenomena was obvious 
and the Stahlian hypothesis dis ippeared A yet 
more important step was the disc overy by Dalton 
of the laws of chemical combination His theory 
was immediately taken up by Berzelius, to whose 
influence, and careful determination of the 
chemical equivalents of almost all the elements 
then known, its rapid adoption was mainly due 
To Berzelius we owe many of the modern im- 
provements in the methods of analysis, while 
Sir H Davy laid the foundation of electro 
chemistry Of late years every branch of the 
science has advanced, but the most extraordinary 
progress has been made in organic chemistry, or 
the chemistry of the carbon compounds, and in 
physical chemistry, a branch of chemistry which 
is closely allied to certain branches of physics 
The investigations of chemists have shown that 
the great majority of the different natural sub 
stances can be broken up into substances of 
less complicated nature, which resist all further 


attempts to decompose them, and appear to 
consist of only one kind of matter These sub 
stances, by union of which all the different sorts 
of known matter arc built up, are about eighty 
in number, and are called the chemical elements 
The list (given below) mcludes such substances 
as gold, iron, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, calcium, 
&c When any two or more of these elements 
are brought in contict, under suitable conditions, 
they may unite and form cht mical compounds 
of greater or less < omplexity, in which the con- 
stituents are held m union by a form of energy 
which has received the name of chemical affinity 
This affinity is characterized by its acting 
between dissimilar particles, and producing a 
new kind of matter, readily distinguishable from 
either of the substances combining to form it, 
and which cannot be again separated into its 
elements by merely mechanical processes In 
these rc peets, and also m the fact that union 
occurs in definite proportions by weight, the 
compounds differ from mere mixtures of elements 

Laics of Combination — (1) Combination takes 
pi ice when the substances are m actual contact, 
and mvari ibly produces considerable changes, 
so that the compound differs entirely from the 
original components The more chemically un- 
like subst inces are, the more readily do they 
combine (2) When substances, elementary or 
compound combine together, they do so in fixed 
and definite jiroportions by weight ( Law of 
definite proportions ) (3) When substances com 

bine in more thin one proportion the weights 
of the one substance which combine with a 
fixed weight of the other are multiples of a 
common factor {Law of multiple proportions ) 
Thus, 28 parts of nitrogen combine with 10 parts 
of oxygen to form nitrous oxide, while 28 parts 
of the former and 12 of the oxygen produce nitric 
oxide (4) Gases combine in fixed and definite 
proportions by volume as well as by weight, and 
the volume relationships can be expressed by 
simple integral numbers ( Gay Lussac s Law ) 
Thus one volume of hydrogen combines with one 
of chlorine to yield two of hydrochloric acid gas, 
two of hydrogen with one of oxygen to yield two 
of ste im (water vapour) and three of hydrogen 
with one of nitrogen, in the presence of acid, to 
yield two of ammonia In many cases, e g 
steam contraction occurs during the combina 
tion but in no case is the volume of the product 
greater than the sum of the volumes of the 
reacting gases 

A study of the more important laws of com- 
bination led Dalton, in 1804, to introduce his 
atomic theory According to this each element 
consists of a number of minute particles termed 
atoms The atoms of any one element, e g 
hydrogen, are all alike as regards weight, size, &c , 
but differ from those of another element, say 
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oxygen For many years it was thought that 
these atoms were indivisible, and that they were 
the minutest particles of matter conceivable 
The recent work of Sir J J Thomson and others 
indicates that in reality these atoms are them 
selves complex, and are built up of positive and 
negative electron v in such a manner that the atom 
as a whole is electrically neutral According to 
this conception the atoms of all elements are 
formed of the same material — these electrons — 
but in different quantities, and it is thus not 
inconceivable that one element should be trans 
formed into another (See Mattery Radium , 
Helium ) 

Ihe atoms are extremely minute, and it is 
impossible to determine the weight of the atom 
of any one element m ordinary units by purely 
chemical means (see Matter ), but chemists are 
able to determine the relative weights of the 
atoms Thus the atom of lead is 207 times as 
heavy as the hydrogen atom For various 
reasons it has been concluded that the atoms 
of most elements do not exist singly but com 
bine together in groups of two, three, &c , to 
form more complex particles, which are termed 
molecules Thus the molecules of hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, &c , each contain 
2 atoms, ozone 3, phosphorus and arsenic 4 
sulphur 8, and the majority of metals only 1 , 1 e 
they arc monatomic elements When elements 
combine together, the combination occurs be 
tween the atoms, thus one atom of hydrogen 
combines with one atom of chlorine to yield a 
molecule of hydrochloric acid gas Two atoms 
of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen to form 
a molecule of water or steam An atom is some 
times defined as the smallest particle of an 
element which can enter into a chemical reaction, 
and the molcc ule as the smallest particle of a 
substance which can exhibit the characteristic 
properties of the substance Gay Lussac’s law 
of volumes has been accounted for by a conclusion 
drawn by Avogadro (1811), that equal volumes 
of all gases under the same conditions of tem 
perature and pressure contain the same number 
of molecules 

Symbols and Formulae — The names given to 
certain elements indicate some characteristic 
property Chlorine (Gr chlSros — yellow) m 
dicates the yellow colour of the gas Bromine 
(bromos = stinking) indicates the pungent odour 
Caesium ( caesius = sky blue) indicates the blue 
colour of its spectrum Many of the newer 
elements e g Gallium Germanium, Scandium, 
and Polonium owe their names to the national 
lties of their discoverers For the sake of con 
venience each element is represented by a symbol 
Dalton himself used a special set of symbols, but 
the modern svstem, which is largely due to 
Berzelius, consists m using the initial, or in 


certain cases, to avoid confusion, the first two 
letters, of the English or Latm name, eg A1 for 
aluminium, O for oxygen, C for carbon, Fe (from 
ferrum) for iron, Ag ( argentum ) for silver, &c 
These symbols not merely stand for the different 
elements but for definite quantities, viz for one 
atom, and since each atom has a definite relative 
weight each symbol represents a definite weight 
In deciding the atomic weights it is necessary to 
select some atom as unity For many purposes 
it is simpler to select the lightest atom vi7 
hydrogen, as unit, and to compare all the others 
with this, in modern chemistry it is becoming 
more customary to select oxygen as the standard, 
to say 0 — 16 and to give all the others on this 
basis (since the majority of atomic weights are 
determined experimentally with reference to 
oxygen and not to hydrogen), then H = 1 008 
1 he following is a list of the commoner elements 
with their symbols and atomic weights on the 
0 = 16 standard — 


Elements and Atomic Weights O - 16 


Aluminium 

A1 

27 » 

Neodymium 

Nd 

144 3 

Antimony 

Sb 

120 2 

Neon 

Ne 

20 2 

Argon 

A 

39 9 

Nickel 

Ni 

587 

Arsenic 

As 

75 o 

Nitrogen 

N 

1404 

Barium 

Ba 

137 4 

Osmium 

Os 

190 9 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 0 

Oxygen 

O 

16 

Boron 

B 

11 0 

Palladium 

Pd 

106 5 

Bromine 

Br 

79 92 

Phosphorus 

P 

31 04 

Cadmium 

Cd 

1 1 2 4 

Platmum 

Pt 

195 2 

Caesium 

Cs 

132 81 

Potassium 

K 

39 15 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 1 

Praseodymium Pr 

140 9 

Carbon 

C 

12 0 

Radium 

Ra 

226 0 

Cerium 

Ce 

140 25 

Rhodium 

Rh 

102 9 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35 45 

Rubidium 

Rb 

85 5 

Chromium 

Cr 

52 0 

Ruthenium 

Ru 

101 7 

Cobalt 

Co 

58 97 

Samanum 

Sm 

150 3 

Columbium 

Cb 

93 5 

Scandium 

Sc 

44 1 

Copper 

Cu 

63 57 

Selenium 

be 

79 2 

Erbium 

Lr 

167 7 

Silicon 

Si 

284 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

Silver 

At 

107 88 

Gadolinium 

G 

»57 3 

Sodium 

Na 

23 00 

Gallium 

Ga 

69 9 

Strontium 

Sr 

87 63 

Germanium 

Ge 

72 5 

Sulphur 

S 

32 06 

Glucinium 

G1 

9 I 

Tantalum 

Ta 

181 5 

Gold 

Au 

197 2 

Tellurium 

Te 

127 6 

Helium 

He 

4 

Terbium 

Tb 

159 2 

Hydrogen 

H 

I 008 

Thallium 

T1 

204 1 

Indium 

In 

114 8 

Thorium 

lh 

232 5 

Iodine 

1 

126 97 

Thulium 

Tm 

168 5 

Indium 

Ir 

193 0 

1 m 

Sn 

119 

Iron 

Fe 

55 84 

Titanium 

Ti 

48 1 

Krypton 

Kr 

83 

Tungsten 

W 

184 

Lanthanium 

La 

138 9 

Uranium 

U 

238 5 

Lead 

Pb 

207 20 

Vanadium 

V 

51 0 

Lithium 

Li 

7 00 

Xenon 

Xe 

130 2 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24 36 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

172 

Manganese 

Mn 

54 93 

Yttrium 

Y 

887 

Mercury 

Hg 

200 0 

7mc 

Zn 

65 37 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

96 0 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 6 


By means of these symbols we can use formulae 
for different compounds, thus H a O indicates a 
compound of the two elements hydrogen and 
oxygen, m which 2 parts by weight of the former 
are combined with 16 of the latter This is the 
actual composition of water, and thus the for- 
mula for the compound water is H a O This 
formula further denotes one molecule of water, 
which is built up of two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen Again, oil of vitriol is composed 
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of H, O, and S, and the relative weights are 2 of defined as the w eight of the element which can 


H, 32 of S, and 64 of O, we can therefore repre 
sent it by the formula H a S0 4 (since 1H = 1, 
IS = 32, and lO = 16) Similarly, the formula 
for marble or calcium carbonate is CaCO s , and 
mdicates one molecule built up of one atom of 
calcium, one of carbon, and three of oxygen, or 
40 parts by weight of calcium, 12 of carbon, and 
48 ot oxygen Slaked lime or calcium hydroxide 
is Ca(OH) 2 , oxalic acid H 2 C 2 0 4 If mc wish to 
denote more than one molecule of a compound 
we prefix a large number, e g 2IIG1 indicates 
two molecules of hydrochloric acid gas, each 
consisting ot one atom of hydrogen and one of 
chlorine 

An electrical theory of the nature of atoms, 
based on the properties of electrons has made 
gre it progress m recent years According to 
this theory, the mass of an atom is derived from 
a nucleus, which is made up of some whole 
number of elementary nuclei, all perfectly ilikt 
Ihc atomic weight of an atom will on this theory 
be represented by a whole number A glance 
at the table will show that this does ictu illy 
hold good for many of the elements e g carbon, 
fluorine, helium and lithium By means of the 
positive rav inalysis of Sir J J Ihomson the 
point has been experimentally settled by I< W 
Aston for all elements which can conveniently be 
obt lined in the g iscous form Aston s conclu 
sion is that an element either has an integral 
atomic weight, or else is m ide up of two or 
more components with integral atomic weights 
(See Isotopes ) 

Valency — A glance at the formula of some 
simple hydrogen compounds e g hydrogen 
c hloridc IIC 1 water II a O, ammonia Nll a and 
methane CH 4 or of certain metallic chlorides, 
eg Nad Cad 2 AlCl a SnCl 4 , indicates th it the 
atoms ol all the elements will not combine with 
the same number of atoms of hydrogen or of 
chlorine Thus it has bee ome customary to 
divide the elements into groups according to 
their valency , or accordmg to the number of 
atoms of hydrogen with which one atom of the 
given element can combine or which it can 
displace 

Monovalent Elements H Cl Br I Na K Ag 

Divalent Elements O S Ca Ba Sr Pb Sn 

Tnvalent Elements N P As Sb A1 B Au 

1 etravalent Elements C, Si Sn Pb 

Pentavalent Elements N P As Sb 

Hexavalent Elements O S be Cr 

The above list indie ites that the valency ex 
hibited by a certain element is not always the 
same, e g m phosphorus trichloride PC1 8 , the 
phosphorus atom is trivalent, and m phosphorus 
pentachloride, PC1 5 , it is pentavalent 

Closely related to the atomic weight of an 
element is its equivalent weighty this is often 


combine with or displace unit weight of hydrogen 
(or on the oxygen basis 8 parts by weight of 
oxygen) Now in methane it can be proved 
experimentally that 4 parts by weight of hydro- 
gen are combined with 12 parts by weight of 
carbon, hence the equivalent of c iroon is 8 and 
its atomic weight is knovn to be 12 In am 
monia we hive 3 parts by weight of hydrogen 
combined with 14 of nitrogen, hence the equiva 
lent of nitrogen is 14 bat its atomic weight is 14 
There is always a simple relationship between 
the equivalent and atomic weights The atomic 
weight ls either equal to or a simple multiple 
of the equivalent weight — or atomic weight = 
equivalent weight X valency 

Classification of Chtmical Substances — The 
elements themselves are usually divided into the 
two main groups Metal s and Non metals The 
met ils, eg Fe Cu, Ag, Zn, Hg, Na, with the 
exception of mercury, are all solid at the ordinary 
temperature, possess a metallic lustre, and are 
usually good conductors of heat and electricity 
Their oxides are as a rule basic oxides, and their 
chlorides f urly st iblc m present e of w iter The 
non metals H, O, N, C , S P, Cl, Br, &c , may 
be gases, liquids or solids at the ordinary tem 
penture, verv few, eg C and I possess a 
metallic lustre as a rule they are bad conductors 
of heat and electricity their oxides are acidic 
(acid anhydrides), and their chlorides are as a 
rule re idily dec oniposed bv water The majority 
form definite stable compounds with hydrogen, 
whereas the metals do not It is somewhat 
difficult to say whither certain elements, like 
As and Sb, should be placed with the met ils or 
non metals, and hence they are sometimes placed 
in a special group termed metalloids 

Ihc modern classification of the elements is 
termed the periodic ’ classification It is based 
on Newlands s law of octaves (1864) which has 
since been developed by Lothar Meyer and 
Mendelejeff According to Newlands, if the 
elements are arranged in the order of increasing 
atomic weight then the 8th element resembles 
the 1st, the 9th the 2nd and so on 

H 1 1 Be B C N O 

b Na Mg A1 S] P S 

Cl K Ca Cr Ti Mg Fe 

In the time of Newlands the number of elements 
known was small, and the atomic weights assigned 
to them were often incorrect, but with mcreas 
ing progress the value of the law became more 
marked The table of classification drawn up 
bv Mendelejeff w is bised on Newlands s law 
Accordmg to Mendelejeff, the properties of the 
elements as well as those of their compounds, 
are periodic functions of the atomic weights of 
the elements Mendelejeff was able to show that 
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certain atomic weights, then generally accepted, 
were incorrect, as the old atomic weights would 
not bring the elements into their proper positions, 
e g he altered Indium from 76 to 114, Beryllium 
from 18 8 to 0 2 Mendelejeff was also enabled 
to predict the properties of elements then not 
known but since discovered, the best known 


Sr, and Mg, and S, Se, and Te Again, the 
elements of each group exhibit, as a rule, the 
same valency 

The compounds of the elements with oxygen 
are termed oxides , and these are usually divided 
into basic oxides acidic oxides, and peroxides 
The basic oxides are all metallic oxides, the 



examples are scandium, gallium, and germanium 
According to this classification we see that ele 
ments with similar properties fall into the same 
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group, eg F, Cl Br and I together N, P, As, 
and Sb in the same group or funily, Ba, Ca, 


majority are insoluble in water, but the few 
which are soluble yield solutions with strongly 
alkaline reaction Ihe basic oxides are all 
capable of neutralizing acids yielding metallic 
salts and water Acidic oxideB, or acid anhy 
drides, as thev ire termed are either the oxides 
of non metals t g N0 2 , S() 3 C() 2 or the oxides 
of metals rich m oxygen, e g CrO a Mn 2 0 7 as 
a rule they dissolve in water to strongly acidic 
solutions, m fact thev are the anhydrides of 
acids, and the majority readily combine with 
water to yield the corresponding acids An 
acid anhydride can combine with a basic oxide 
to yield a salt, eg C lO and C0 2 give CaCO a , 
calcium carbonate Peroxides are all rich in 
oxygen, e g N 2 0 4 , PbO a , II 2 0 2 As a rule they 
give up part of their oxygen when heated alone 
or with sulphuric acid and they yield chlorine 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid 

When only one oxide of an element is known, 
the nomenclature is simple, e g C aO is the onlv 
common oxide of calcium, and is termed calcium 
oxide Barium gives rise to the two oxides, 
BaO and Ba0 2 , termed barium oxide and barium 
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peroxide Iron gives the oxides FeO, Fe a O a , 
and be a 0 4 , termed ferrous oxide, ferric oxide, 
and magnetic oxide of iron Tin gives the 
oxides SnO and SnO a , termed stannous and 
stannic oxides The suihxes ous and ic applied 
to oxides always indicate that the ous compound 
contains relatively less oxygen than the ic and 
the prefix per indicates an oxide extremely rich 
in oxygen The compounds of elements with 
sulphur are termed sulphides, with bromine 
bromides, with nitrogen nitrides, &c , e g KI is 
the formula for potassium iodide, and CaC a for 
calcium carbide Certain elements can combine 
with oxygen or other elements, yielding four or 
five distinct compounds, e g the oxides of 
nitrogen, and then the nomenclature is somewhat 
more complex — N a O, nitrous oxide, NO, nitric 
oxide, N a O s , nitrogen tnoxidc or nitrous anhy- 
dride, N a 0 4 , nitrogen tetroxide or nitric per- 
oxide and N a O fi , nitric anhydride or nitrogen 
pentoxide The expression anhydride is one 
frequently met with m connection with oxides, 
and indicates that the oxide is an acid anhydride, 
and when combined with water yields the acid 
of the same name as the oxide, thus, nitric 
anhydride and water yield nitric acid Sulphur 
dioxide, SO a , is often termed sulphurous anhy 
dridc, since with water it yields sulphurous acid, 
H 2 S0 3 , and sulphur trioxide, SO a , is termed 
sulphuric anhydride, as it yields sulphuric acid, 
II a S0 4 , with water 

Three extremely important groups of com 
pounds are those known respectively as acids 
bases , and salts Boyle grouped together as 
acids all compounds which possessed an acid 
taste, and were capable of turning certain blue 
vegetable dyes (litmus &c ) red, and of dccom 
posing wood ashes According to Lavoisier, 
oxygen was a necessary constituent of acids 
(hence name oxygen , or acid producer, for this 
element), but it is now known that hydrogen 
and not oxygen is the essential c onstituent 
Acids are thus particular compounds of hydrogen, 
and their characteristic property is that either 
the whole or part ot the hydrogen they contain 
can be replaced by metals (metallic radicles) 
when the acid is treated with a metal or a 
metallic oxide or hydroxide Thus sulphuric 
acid, H a S0 4 , with moist cupric oxide, CuO, 
yields a compound in which the whole of the 
hydrogen of the acid is replaced by the cupric 
radicle, and we have CuS0 4 , cupric sulphate 
Similarly, nitric acid, IINO a , with potassium 
hydroxide, yields potassium nitrate, KNO a 
Hydrochloric acid, HC1, with calcium hydroxide, 
yields calcium chloride, CaCl 2 This reaction 
between an acid and a metallic hydroxide is 
often termed neutralization, as by this process 
the acid properties are destroyed, and a com 
pound known as a salt is formed Most acids 


possess the characteristic properties mentioned 
above, and also evolve hydrogen when mixed 
with metallic magne sium, or carbon dioxide 
when mixed with sodium carbonate 

The majorit\ of acids which contain oxygen 
— the oxy acids as they are sometimes termed 
— decompose into water and an acid anhydride 
when strongly heated e g H a S0 4 into H a O and 
SO a , carbonic acid mto H a O and CO a , silicic acid, 
H a SiO a , mto H g O and SiO a (silica) The modern 
Mew of acids is tint they are hydrogen com- 
pounds which m aqueous solution are dissociated 
or ionized into hydrogtn ions, which carry a 
positne charge of electricity, and other ions, 
which carry negative charges Thus HC1 in 

+ 

aqueous solution is supposed to give H and Cl 
ions, h> drums and chloride ions, II 2 S0 4 grves 
+ + + 

HH and *>q 4 mns nitric acid HNO a gives H and 

NO a ions These hydnons arc not the same as 
hydrogen atoms They are hydrogen atoms 
carrying a considerabk electric charge, and this 
gives them properties entirely distinct from 
those of the ordinary hydrogen atom Agam, 

the chloride ion Cl is quite distinct from the 
atom of chlorine The charactenstu at idle pro 
pertics of solutions of acids are thus generally 
attributed to the presence of the free hydnons 
contained in the solution Ions with positive 
charges are usuilly termed cations , and those 
with negative ch lrges anions Different ions 
tan carry one two three, or more charges, but 
m any given solution the sum of positive charges 
must equal the sum of negative, since the solu- 
tion as a whole is electrically neutral The 
expression 4 at id radicle * or 4 salt radicle * is 
often used for the anion when deprived of its 
charge, thus S0 4 (without any charge) is the 
sulphate radicle NO a the nitrite radicle, &c 
An acid is thus a compound of hydrogen with 
an icid raditle such that when dissolved m 
water the hydrogen radicles take up positive 
charges of electucity, and the acid radicles, 
negative charges 

Bases — This expression is now generally re- 
stricted to the metallic hydroxides, which are 
capable of reacting with acids to form water and 
salts At one time it was used indiscriminately 
to denote anything which would neutralize an 
acid, e g metallic oxides metallic hydroxides, 
ammonia, &c A metallic hydroxide is the 
hydrated oxide, e g calcium hydroxide, Ca(OH) t , 
is CaO plus water, or it may be defined as the 
compound formed by the union of a metallic 
radicle with one, two, or more hydroxyl (OH) 
groups or radicles, e g KOH, NaOH, Ba(OH) a , 
Al(OH) 3 , &c The majority of these hydroxides 
are insoluble m water, and when strongly heated 
decompose into the oxide and water A few — of 
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which caustic soda, or sodium hydroxide, NaOH, 
and the corresponding caustic potash, KOH, 
are the best known examples — are readily 
soluble in water, and yield strongly alkaline 
solutions Such bases are very stable, and 
cannot readily be decomposed into water and 
oxide, they are usually termed alkalis According 
to the modern theory of solutions alkalis, when 
dissolved in water, give rise to metallic 10 ns with 
positive charges, and hydroxyl 10 ns with negative 

charges, e g NaOH gives Na and OH, Ca(OH) 2 
+ + — 

gives Ca and 20H, and the alkaline properties of 
all such solutions are attributed to the presence 
of these free hydroxyl 10 ns 

Salts are often defined as the products formed 
by the neutralization of an acid by a base water 
being also formed They may also be regarded 
as the products formed by the union of a metal- 
lic ridicle with an acid Ihus common salt, 
sodium chloride NaCl, according to the first 
view, is the product formed, together with 
water, by the neutralization of hydrochloric acid 
with caustic soda, and according to the second 
view it is the compound of the sodium radicle 
Na with the chloride radicle Cl Salts, like acids 
and bases, when dissolved in w iter, are supposed 
to undergo dissociation into positively charged 
ions (cations) and negatively charged 10 ns 
(anions) It is the metallic radicle which takes 
on the +, and the acid radicle which takes 
the — Thus NaCl m aqueous solution gives 
+ + 
rise to Na and Cl 10 ns, KNO a gives K and NO s 
+ + — 

10 ns, and Na 2 S0 4 gives NaNa and S0 4 10 ns 
Many salts are practically insoluble m water, 
c g barium sulphate, BaS0 4 silver chloride, 
AgCl 

The nomenclature of salts is fairly simple, and 
is based ou the metallic and acid radicles present 
Thus salts derived from potassium hydroxide 
are termed potassium salts When a metal gives 
rise to two distinct sets of salts e g copper gives 
the two chlorides Cu 2 Cl 2 and CuCl 2 , and mercury 
the two nitrates HgN0 3 and Hg(N0 3 ) 2 , it is 
usual to term these ous and ic salts, e g Cu 2 Cl 2 
cuprous chloride, CuCl 2 cupric chloride, HgN0 3 
mercurous nitrate, and Hg(N0 3 ) 2 mercuric 
nitrate, since the mercurous and cuprous salts 
may be regarded as derived from the lower oxides, 
Hg 2 0 mercurous oxide, and Cu a O cuprous oxide, 
and the mercuric and cupric from the higher 
oxides, HgO mercuric oxide, and CuO cupric 
oxide The name for the salts also mdicates 
the relationship of the salt to the acid from which 
it is derived Thus all salts of sulphuric acid 
are called sulphates, of nitric acid, nitrates, of 
carbonic acid, carbonates, &c All salts of 
sulphurous acid are termed sulphites, of nitrous 
acid, nitrites, &c 


The formulae H 2 S0 4 sulphuric acid, Na 2 S0 4 
sodium sulphate, CaS0 4 calcium sulphate, 
A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 aluminium sulphate, PbS0 4 lead 
sulphate, CuS0 4 cupric sulphate — HNO a nitric 
acid, KN0 3 potassium nitrate, Ba(NO s ) 8 
barium nitrate, Bi(NO a ) 3 bismuth nitrate — 
H 2 SO a sulphurous acid, Na 2 SO s sodium sul 
phite, CaSO s calcium sulphite — readily show the 
relationship between an acid and its salts, and 
also mdicate the fact that an acid, and the salts 
derived from it, contain the same acid radicle, 
e g S0 4 m sulphates, NO s m nitrates, and SO a 
m sulphites 

All the salts mentioned above arc termed 
normal or sometimes neutral , salts They are 
the salts derived from an acid by the replacement 
of the whole of its replaceable hydrogen by 
metallic radicles Another group is composed of 
the acid salts which may be regarded as derived 
from the molecule of an acid containing several 
replaceable hydrogen atoms by the replacement 
of only part of this hydrogen by metallic radicles 
Thus sulphuric acid can give rise to the acid 
salts NaHS0 4 , KIIS0 4 , sodium hydrogen sul 
phate and potassium hydrogen sulphate, some 
times also called sodium bisulphate and potas 
sium bisulphate Similarlv, carbonic acid gives 
NaHCO s , sodium bicarbonate, and Ca(HG0 3 ) 2 , 
calcium bicarbonate Phosphoric acid, H 3 P0 4 , 
yields the acid salts NaH 2 P0 4 , Na 2 HP0 4 , and 
CaHP0 4 

At the present time the study of chemistry is 
usually dealt with under the various headings 
Inorganic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Physiological Chemistry, Ana 
lytical Chemistry 

Inorganic Chemistry deals largely with the 
elements and the compounds which they form 
with one another, with the exception of the 
carbon compounds, which belong to the provmce 
of organic chemistry Reference has already 
been made to the fact that elements unite to 
form compounds, which differ m most respects 
from the elements of which they are constituted 
Such combinations of simple substances to form 
more complex substances are termed syntheses 
The reverse process, the splitting up of a complex 
substance into simpler substances, either com- 
pounds or elements, is a phenomenon frequently 
met with, and is spoken of as decomposition or 
analysis One extremely important fact which 
has been established experimentally with regard 
to the formation and decomposition of com 
pounds is that during these operations matter is 
not lost, or, in other words, the weight of a 
compound formed is equal to the sum of the 
weights of the simpler substances from which 
the compound is formed, or m the case of a 
decomposition, the sum of the weights of all 
the products is equal to the weight of the origi 
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nal complex substance The whole science of 
chemistry is founded on this principle, which is 
known as the ham of the Conservation of Matter 
Most of the analyses and syntheses carried out 
in the laboratory can be represented by means 
of chemical equations On the one side of such 
an equation we write the formula for the original 
substance or reacting substances, and on the 
other side the formula for the products, with 
the sign = between Thus, m the combination 
of iron and sulphur to form ferrous sulphide, we 
write the equation Fe + S = FeS, or in the 
reaction between zinc and dilute sulphuric acid 
we write Zn + H a S0 4 = H a + ZnS0 4 No 
equation can be correct unless the number of 
atoms of an element on one side of the equation 
is the same as the number of atoms of the same 
element on the opposite side, as otherwise the 
law of conservation of mass could not hold good 
The decompositions met with may be brought 
about by various means, the commonest being 
heat, electricity, and chemical reagents As 
examples of substances which are decomposed 
when raised to a relatively high temperature, 
we have red oxide of mercury decomposed into 
metallic mercury and oxygen 2HgO — 2Hg 4- 
O a , a reaction of great histoncal importance, as 
it was one of the first methods employed by 
Priestley (1776) for the preparation of oxygen 
Agun, potassium chlorate, when heated yields 
as final products potassium chloride and oxygen, 
2KC10 S — 2KC1 + 30 2 a method often used for 
the preparation of oxygen m the laboratory, and 
finally, marble or calcium carbonate, when 
heated, yields lime or calcium oxide and carbon 
dioxide, CaCO s = CaO + C0 2 a re iction which 
Is the basis of the common method for the manu 
facture of quicklime in lime kilns Practically 
all acids, bases, and salts are decomposed by the 
electric current when in the fused state or in 
solution At the present time metallic sodium 
is prepared by passmg an electric current through 
fused caustic soda, aluminium is manufactured 
by decomposing its oxide with the electric 
current and silver, m ordinary electro plating, 
is deposited from solutions of its salts by the 
electric current All such decompositions are 
termed processes of electrolysis Examples of 
decompositions by chemical methods are numer 
ous, thus iron, when introduced mto dilute sul 
phunc acid, evolves hydrogen gas, and leaves 
a solution of ferrous sulphate (green vitriol) 

Fe -f H 2 S0 4 = FeS0 4 4- H 2 , or a solution of 
barium chloride added to a solution of sodium 
sulphate produces a precipitate of barium sul 
phate, BaCl 2 + Na 2 S0 4 = BaS0 4 -f 2NaCl Such 
reactions as these, which, according to the 
equations representing them, consist in the 
exchange of two radicles, e g m the last case, 
Na s and Ba, are termed double decompositions 
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When two aqueous solutions are mixed together, 
double decomposition occurs Thus the pre 
cipitation of barium sulphate, silver chloride, 
or ferric hydroxide as represented by the equa 
tions BaCl 2 + H S0 4 = BaS0 4 + 2HC1, NaCl 
+ AgNO s - AgCl + NaN0 3 and heCl 3 4- 
1ROH = It (OH ) 3 + 3KCI Many of these 
reactions are now written in the form of ionic 
equations, i e equations whir h represent the 
reaction as t iking place between the ions present 
in the solutions, the above equations thus be 

come Ba 4- S0 4 - BaS0 4 , Ag 4- Cl = AgCl 

and he 4- 3011 - he(01 ), The products are 
insoluble, and therefore cannot be in the ionic 
state (See Inorganic Chemistry ) 

Physical Chemistry deals largely with the so- 
called physical properties of substances — such 
as melting point, boiling point, specific gravity, 
retractive index, optical activity — and the 
relationship between such properties and the 
chemical constitution of the compounds It 
mcludes the v inous methods for determining 
atomic and molecular weights, the phenomena 
of thermo chemistry and electro chemistry, the 
laws of mass action, and the rates at which 
different chemical reactions proceed Chemical 
reactions are always accompanied by the evolu 
tion or absorption of heat, m the former case, 
which is much the commoner, the reaction is 
said to be exothermic and m the latter endothermic 
These amounts of heat may be measured ac- 
curately m a calorimeter, and the results ex- 
pressed m the form of a thermo chemical equa- 
tion, e g the equation Pb 4- I 2 ~ Pbl 2 4- 898 
Cal , indicates that 398 large units of heat are 
produced during the formation of a gram mole- 
cule (401 grams) of lead iodide from its elements 
(See Physical Chemistry ) 

Organic Chemistry , originallv so named from 
the fact that naturally occurring carbon com 
pounds were supposed to require a vital force 
for their production, it now deals with the 
chemistry of all carbon compounds, not merely 
with those found in organized (plant or animal) 
tissues One main reason why this branch is 
separated from inorganic chemistry is on account 
of the enormous number of such carbon com 
pounds The study of these compounds is 
largely facilitated by the fact that they may be 
grouped mto homologous series Thus com 
pounds which are similar in chemical properties 
when arranged in increasing order of complexity 
form a series such that any member differs both 
from the preceding and also the succeeding mem- 
ber by the definite quantity CH 2 Thus in the 
paraffin hydrocarbons we have CH 4 , C 2 H 6 , C a H t , 
O 4 H 10 , &c , in the series of fatty acids, CH s O a , 
C 2 H 4 0 2 C,H 3 0 2 G 4 H„0 2 &c The members of 
any one senes resemble one another closely as 
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regard* all important chemical characteristics, 
and may all be prepared by similar methods 
They differ largely, however, as regards physical 
properties dome may be gases, some liquids, 
and some solids Another phenomenon chir 
actenstic of carbon compounds is the frequent 
occurence of isomerism Thus we have two 
definite substances — ethyl alcohol, a liquid read 
ily acted on by sodium or acids, and dimethyl 
ether, a gas which does not react with sodium 
or acids, and both hue e to be represented by the 
same molecular formula ( 2 II 6 0 they are iso 
mene The explanation of this phenomenon 
is that although both compounds contain the 
same elements and the same number of atoms, 
these atoms may be arranged differently within 
the molecules m the two cases, thus it can be 
shown that in the ethyl alcohol molecule the 
arrangement is CH 8 C II 2 OH, 1 e the two carbon 
atoms are directly united, 5 hydrogen atoms arc 
attached to carbon and one to oxygen, and this 
in its turn is united to carbon whereas m di 
methyl ether the arrangement is CII 3 OCH 3 
1 e all 0 hydrogens are att iched to carbon, and 
the carbons are not directly united together, but 
are both attached to the atom of oxygen A 
problem which the organic chemist has to attack 
in addition to the analysis of carbon compounds 
and the determination of molecular weights, is 
the determination of the constitutions of the 
various c irbon compounds, i e to determine ui 
each case the manner m which the atoms are 
arranged within the molecule Another problem 
is the synthesis by laboratory methods of the 
most useful natural products this has already 
been accomplished in the c ise of benzoic acid, 
alizarine, mdigo, and numerous other substances 
which are now manufactured on a large scale 
Other compounds, such as starch, albumin, &c , 
have not been obtained artificially (See Organic 
Chemistry ) 

Physiological Chemistry is the department of 
chemistry which deals with the composition and 
chemical constituents of the fluids and solids of 
animal origin and the changes which take place 
in animal bodies four elements are almost 
invariably found m animal matter, carbon, 
hydrogen oxygen and nitrogen To these may 
be added m iny other elements occurring m small 
quantity, e g sulphur, phosphorus, calcium, 
sodium potassium chlorme, and iron Sulphur 
occurs in blood and m secretions, phosphorus is 
found in the nerves, in the teeth as calcium 
phosphate, and in some fluids Chlorine occurs 
throughout the body, calcium is found m bone 
and in the teeth Iron occurs as haemoglobin 
m blood, sodium also occurs throughout the 
body, and potassium m muscles and nerves 
Many other elements are present, but m still 
smaller amounts, e g silicon, manganese, lead, 
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lithium, &c Compounds in the human organ 
ism are divided into two classes, 1 e organic 
and inorganic Of inorganic substances water 
is the most abundant About two thirds by 
weight of the body is water Other inorganic 
substances are calcium phosphate, sodium and 
potassium chloride, &c Organic compounds may 
be divided roughly into nitrogenous and non 
nitrogenous substances Of the former the chief 
arc albumen, found in blood and lymph, casein, 
in milk, myosin, m muscle, and gelatine, in bone 
Non nitrogenous substances ire usually organic 
at ids ind salts such as formic acid, ac ctic acid, 
butyric acid, ste iric acid, and starches, fats, and 
oils Almost all the substances which occur m 
the body have been synthesized m recent years, 
and their properties and action on one another 
fully examined The development of this branch 
of chemistry has been slow on account of the 
difficulty of working with living matter, but solid 
progress has been made, and several recent ad- 
vances 111 physiological science have originated 
in investigations in physiological chemistry (See 
Physiological Chemistry ) 

Analytical Chemistry deals with the malysis, 
both qualitative and quantitatn e of all kinds 
of materials Thus the analytical chemist is 
required to analyse water in order to determine 
its suitability for drinking, or other purposes, 
to examine foods and drugs for impurities, to 
analyse specimens of minerals, ores, and the 
metals obtained from them to analyse and 
examine the raw materials and the finished 
products met with in the brewing and sugar- 
refining industries, in gas manufacture, iron and 
steel works, acid and alkali works, glass and 
porcelain works, &c (Sec Practical Chemistry ) 
Bibliography Caven and Lander, Inorganic 
Chemistry Roscoe and Schorlemmcr Inorganic 
Chemistry J Walker, Physical Chemistry , W C 
M ( Lewis, Physical Chemistry , A Bcrnthsen, 
Organic Chemistry , Richter Anschutz, Organic 
Chemistry , F P Treadwell Analytical Chemistry , 
J N Friend, Theory of Valency , R M Caven, 
Foundations of Chemical Theory 

Chemists, those engaged in the pursuit of 
any branch of pure or applied chemistry, e g 
organic chemist physical chemist, analytical 
chemist, tanning chemist, dyeworks chemist, &c 
The name is often given also to pharmacists or 
pharmaceutical chemists, who keep retail shops 
for the sale of drugs In Britain pharmaceutical 
chemists are those who, after passing the neces- 
sary examinations, are registered by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, incorporated by royal charter 
m 1843 Apprentices must first pass a pre- 
liminary general knowledge examination, and 
afterwards the qualifying minor and major 
examinations of the society By the Pharmacy 
Act of 1868 all persons who are not duly regis 
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tered are forbidden under a penalty to keep 
open shop to retail, dispense, or compound 
poisons, or to use the title of chemist, druggist, 
pharmaceutist or pharmacist, or pharmaceutical 
druggist The Act, however, does not interfere 
with the business of any legally qualified apotlie 
cary, nor of any member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain, nor with 
the making of and dealing in patent medicines 

Chemnitz (kem nits), the principal manu 
factunng town m the Republic (since 1918) of 
Saxony, on the Chemnitz, 39 miles south west 
of Dresden It is well built, and has a castle, 
a lyceum town hall, and a school of design The 
principal manufactures are white and printed 
calicoes, ginghams, handkerchiefs, woollen and 
half woollen goods There are dso extensive 
cotton spinning and other mills dyeworks, 
printworks, bleachworks, chemical works, and 
large manuf ictures of cotton hosiery 1 he manu 
facture of machinery is also important Pop 
293,761 

Chemnitz (kem'mts), M irtm a German 
Protestant theologian, bom in 1522, died in 
1586 Chief works Loci Theologici (1 591) a com 
mentury on Mcl inchthon s system of dogmatics, 
and Examen Constlii Tndentmi (156 1-73), on the 
Council of Tient 

Chemosh (kc mosh), frequently referredtoboth 
in the Old Testament and on the Mo ibitc Stone as 
the nation ll god of the Moabites, who were on 
that account called the “ people of Chemosh ” 
(Num xxi 29, Jer xlvm, 46) At an early 
period the same deity appears too as the national 
god of the Ammonites ( Judges xi, 24) though his 
worship seems afterwards to hive given place 
to that of Moloch ( 1 Kings, xi, 5 7) if Moloch 
be not merely another name for the same deity 
The worship of Chemosh was even introduced 
xmong the Hebrews by Solomon, who built “ in 
high place for Chemosh, the abomination of 
Yloab, m the hill that is before Jerusalem ” 
[1 Kings , xi, 7) 

Ghemosis (ke mo sis), an affection of the 
ye, in which the conjunctiva is elevated above 
i-he transparent cornea 

Chemotaxis, or Ghemiotaxis, movement of 
i free swimming cell or organism induced by a 
hcmical stimulus, e g the attraction of fern 
»permatozoids to the archcgomum by the malic 
icid excreted by that org m 

Ghemotropism, in botany, the curvature of 
i plant organ due to unequal growth induced 
jy a chemical stimulus The most familiar 
nstancc is the attraction of pollen tubes towards 
he stigma of the same species The active 
tubstanee in this case is frequently cane sugar, 
iut in other instances, e g Narcissus, it is a 
irotein The curvatures termed * aerotropic * 
md ‘ hydrotropic 1 are merely spec ml forms of 
vot III 


chemotropic curvature in response to the in 
fluence respectively of oxygen and water Pollen 
tubes show negative aerotropism , i e they grow 
away from air, and positive hydrotropism, , l e 
they cling closely to the moist surface of the 
stigma, all these forms of chemotropism com 
bming to guide them by the most direct route 
to the ovules which form Jieir legitimate goal 
The hyphae of bungi also exhibit chemotropism 
m a marked degree, and this property is of great 
import nice, cspcc iall\ to the parasitic forms, in 
leading them towards their sources of tood- 
supply 

Ghemulpo (clie mul po), one of the treaty- 
ports of ( oiea exporting beans and ginseng, 
and importing Euiopean and American manu- 
factures It is the port of Seoul, the capital, and 
is connected with it by railway Pop 25,000 

Chemung Formation, a marine Upper 
Devonian series ot strata in New York State, 
corresponding in time with the lacustrine 
Catskill Beds of New York and Pennsylvania 

Ghenab (ehen ab ) a ri\cr of Hindustan, one 
of the live rivers of the Punjab It rises m the 
Himiluyan ranges of Kashmir, and, entering the 
Punjab near Si ilkot flows m a south westerly 
direction till it unites with the Tehlam, length 
about 800 miles At Wazinb id it is crossed by 
a great iron railway bridge more than a mile 
long 

Gheng, a Chinese musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a series of tubes having free reeds 
It rest mbits a teapot filled with bamboo pipes 
of graduated lengths Its introduction into 
Europe led to the invention of the accordion, 
harmonium, and other free reed instruments 

Chenier (sha nya) Andid Mine de a trench 
poet born at Constantinople in 1762, went to 
Fr ince when very young and entered the army, 
but left shortly after his twentieth year to devote 
himself to literary pursuits In 1790 he joined 
the moderate section of the Republicans, and 
made himself offensive alike to the Royalists and 
Jacobinical party Being brought before the 
revolutionary tribunal, he was condemned and 
guillotined, 25th Tuly, 1794 The poems of 
Chdnier give the author a high place amongst 
the poets of b ranee, and include elegies, and 
some beautiful odes of which La Jeune Captive , 
written in prison, is perhaps the best known 
The best edition of Chenier’s works is that of 
1872, edited by Becq de Fouqui&res In many 
respects Chenier resembles Shelley and Keats — 
Bibliography E Faguet, Andrd Chdnier, 
Beeq de Fouquidres, Lettres critiques sur Andrd 
Chdnier 

Chenier, Marie Joseph Blaise de, brother of 
the foregoing, born 1704, died 1811, served as 
an officer of dragoons, left the service, and 
devoted himself to literature His dramas, 
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Charles IX Ilenn l 7 111, Jean Colas , ou l dcole Cheque, a draft or bill on a bank payable on 
des Jugev full of wild democratic declamation, presentation A cheque may be drawn payable 


were itceivtd with great applause He was 
chosen 1 member of the Convention, and be 
longed to the p irty of the most violent Demo 
crats His works comprise odes, songs, and 
hymns 

Chenille (she nil'), a sort of ornamental fabric 
of cord like form, made by Weaving or twisting 
together warp threads, with a transverse filling 
or weft, the loose ends of which project all round 
m the form of a pile Chenille carpets have a 
weft of chenille, the loose threads of which pro 
duce a fine velvety pile 

Chfenonceaux (sha non so), a village of 
Central trance, department of Indre et Loire 
famous for its castle, one of the most celebrated 
examples of Renaissance architecture It was 
founded m 1515 by Thomas Bohier, and added 
to at various later dates The gallery leading to 
the left bank of the t her was built by Catherine 
dc’ Medici Mary Queen of Scots spent her first 
honeymoon there The castle was carefully 
restored in 3 804 

Chenopodia ceae (ke ), a nat ord of apetalous 
dicotyledons, consisting of more or less succulent 
and halophytic herbs or shrubs, belonging to 
about eighty genera and 000 species Several 
are employed as pot herbs such as spin ich and 
beet, and others for the manuficture of soda 
The genus Clienopodium consists of weedy 
plants, common in waste places, and known in 
Britain by the names of goosefoot, fat hen, good 
King Henry, C Bonus Ilcnrtcus, &c C anthel 
mmticum , wormseed is a species well known m 
the United States, the seeds or the oil obtained 
from them being given as a remedy for worms 
C Qumoa is an important S Ament an species, 
having edible seeds, on account of which it is 
largely cultivated m Peru and Chile as a food- 
plant 

Cheops (keops) the name given by Hero 
dotus to the Egyptian despot whom the Egyp 
tians themselves called Khufu He belonged 
to the rulers who had for their capital Memphis 
lived about 2800-2700 b c (but according to 
Petrie about 1000 years earlier), anti built the 
Great Pyramid According to Herodotus he 
employed 100,000 men on this work constantly 
for 20 years 

Ghephren (kef'ren), or Cephren, was the 
successor of Cheops as King of Egypt, and the 
builder of the second pryamid His name is 
properly Khafra 

Chep stow, a town and port m England, 
Monmouthshire on the Wyc, 14 miles n by 
w of Bristol The high tides of the Wye allow 
large ships to reach the town, which is very 
ancient and has a castle, portions of which date 
back to the Conquest Pop 5144 


to the bearer, or to the order of some one named 
the first form is transferable without endorsation, 
and payable to any one who presents it, the 
second must be endorsed, that is the person in 
whose favour it is drawn must write his name 
on the back of it Cheques are a very important 
species of mercantile currency wherever there is 
a well organized system of banking The regular 
use of them for all payments, except of small 
amount makes the transfer of funds a mere 
matter of cross entries and transferring of 
balances among bankers, and tends greatly to 
economize the use of the precious metals as a 
currency What is called a ‘ crossed cheque * 
has two lines drawn across it transversely, with 
or without the words ‘ & Co ’ between A 
cheque thus marked can only be paid by the 
banker on whom it is drawn when presented by 
some other banker, and the person to whom it 
is sent can consequently onlv obtain payment 
of it through his own bankers Such cheques 
are not used in the United States The stamp 
duty on British cheques was raised in 3918 from 
one penny to twopence The cheque system, 
which has contributed to the economic develop 
ment of Great Britain and the United States, 
was but little known and certainly far from 
popular in France In recent years, however, 
its vogue as a mercantile currency has increased 
considerably, and a new law, passed on 2nd 
Aug , 1917, with regard to forged cheques has 
strengthened the confidence of the public m 
such a mode of payment — Bibliography W 
Thomson, Dictionary of Banking D Duverger, 
L>e R6le dconomique du Chique, J T Maclaren, 
Bills, Notes, and Cheques , J A Slater, Bills , 
Cheques , and Notes 

Chequers, an estate and mansion m Bucking 
hamshire, England The estate, inherited by 
Lord Lee of Fareham m 1909, was presented to 
the nation in 1917, to serve as the official country 
residence of the Prime Minister Lloyd George 
was the first British Prime Minister to take up 
his residence at Chequers, in 1921 

Chequy, Cheeky, or Chequered, m heraldry, 
applied to a held or charge when it is divided 
into squares like those of a chess board 

Cher (shar), a river of Central France, a 
tributary of the Loire, which it enters near lours, 
length, 200 miles 

Cher (shar) i department of Central France, 
named from the River Cher, and formed from 
part of the old provinces of Berry and Bour- 
bonnais, area, 2819 sq miles, capital, Bourges 
The surface is in general flat, but is diversified m 
the north by chains of inconsiderable hills Soil 
various, but fertile m the neighbourhood of the 
Loire and Alher The forests and pastures are 
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extensive More gram and wine are produced 
than the demands of the inhabitants require 
The preparation and manufacture of iron, called 
Berry iron is the principal branch of industry 
The department is divided mto three arrondisse 
ments Pop 804,800 

Cherbourg (shar bor), a fortified seaport and 
naval arsenal of France, in the department of 
La Manche, 196 miles w n w of Paris The 
fortifications are very extensive, and have been 
greatly strengthened in recent years, so that 
Cherbourg if not impregnable from the sea, is 
at least very difficult of attack The port is 
divided mto the commercial and naval ports, 
which are quite distinct The Port Militaire is 
accessible at all times of tide for vessels of the 
largest class, there are slips for vessels of the 
largest dimensions, dry docks, building sheds, 
mast houses, boiler works and in short every 
thing necessary for the building and fitting out of 
ships of war There is a greet digue or break 
water, stretching across the roadstead, which, 
though protected on three sides by the 1 ind, was 
formerly open to the heavy seas from the north 
The digue was commenced under Louis XVI, is 
4120 yards long, and is 2£ miles from the harbour, 
m water varying from 42 to 62 feet deep A 
fort and lighthouse occupy the centre of the 
digue , and there are circular forts at the ex 
tremities The principal industry of the town 
is centred m the works of the dockyard, the 
commercial trade and manufactures being com 
paratively insignificant Large quantities of 
eggs are shipped to Fngland Cherbourg occu 
pics the site of a Roman station William the 
Conqueror founded a hospital in it and built 
the castle church The castle, m which Henry II 
frequently resided was one of the strongholds 
of Normandy The town was taken by the 
British in 1758 Pop 43,781 

Cheribon (sher'i bon), a seaport m the Island 
of lava, capital of the province of the same name 
The province lies on the coast towards the n w , 
produces coffee, timber, areca nuts, mdigo, and 
sugar, and has about 770,000 inhabitants Ihe 
town lies in a deep bay on the north coast, and 
is the residence of a Dutch governor Pop 
26,790 

Cherimoy'er (cher ), the fruit of the Andna 
Cherimoha , a native of S and Central Amenta, 
allied to the custard apple It is a heart shipcd 
fruit with a scaly exterior, and numerous seeds 
buried in a delicious pulp Both flowers and 
fruit emit a pleasant fragrance This fruit is 
now cultivated in various tropical regions 

Cherkasi, a river port of Ukraine, on the 
Dnieper, with manufactures of sugar and tobacco 
It has sawmills, and has considerable trade m 
gram, salt, sugar, cattle, and wood Pop 36,tX)0 

Ghcrnyshevsky, Nikolai Gavnlovitsh, Rus- 
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sian author, born 1828, died 1889 His father, a 
distinguished priest, supervised the early educa 
tion of his son, whom he afterwards sent to the 
University of St Petersburg (Pctrograd) Here 
the ability of the young man attracted general 
attention, and in 1815 he presented a dissertation, 
entitled The /Esthetic Relation of Art to Reality , 
which was confiscated by the authorities, as it 
contained subversive and revolutionary views 
This treatment, not usual m the Russia of the 
nineteenth century, w is another stimulus for 
young Chernvshevsky to devote himself to 
literary work wherein he could display his 
brilliant talent Ihe most influential Russian 
review of the time, the Contemporary (or 
Sovremenmk) placed its pages at Cherny 
shevsky’s disposil and m the course of two 
years the influence of the progressive periodical 
upon publu opinion became so enormous that 
the autocratic Government grew al irmed 1 he 
Contemporary was suppressed and Cherny 
slievsky sent to prison m 1862 It was at the 
fortress of St Peter and St Paul, whilst awaiting 
his trial th it Chernyshev sk j w rote his famous 
novel Tshto Dyelatj (What’s to be Done) 

The author of Tshto Dyelatj was sent to 
Siberia and kept in exile for nearly tw< nty years 
When he returned to Russia, he was broken m 
heilth and no longer felt strong enough to re 
sume his previous work He died a few months 
afterwards ( hernyshevsky’s 'writings appeared 
m 4 vols Studies m Russian Literature in the 
Days of Gogol, Esthetics and Poetry , Notes on 
Contemporary Literature , Critical Fssays An 
other collection eoi tuning all his articles, 
appeared in 10 vols in 1906 Chernyshevsky’s 
merit consists in having awakened the Russian 
social consciousness, helped to rid Russian 
thought of Hegelian metaphysical speculation, 
and popularized science 

Cherokees', a tribe of North American In 
dians in the United States, occupying an allotted 
region in the Indian Territory Their old seats 
were m Gcorgi i, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee The Cherokees are the most en- 
lightened of the Indian tribes, have invented an 
alphabet (which they use for the composition 
of sacred formulae), printed books and news 
papers in their own language, live in well built 
villages, ami have an excellent school system 
They number about 28,000, including many 
individuals incorporated from other tribes Their 
religion is a polytheistic form of zoolatry, or 
animal worship, which may have had a totemic 
origin As with the ancient Egyptians, with the 
Cherokees religion enters mto every act of ex 
istence — Cf T V Parker, The Cherokee Indians 
Cherry ( Prunus Cerdsus), a very ornamental 
tree, and therefore much cultivated m shrub 
benes as well as for its fruit The cultivated 
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varieties are numerous, as the red or garden 
cherry, the red heart, the white heart, the black 
cherry, &c The fruit of the wild cherry, or 
gean ( P avium), is often as well flavoured, if not 
quite so large, as that of the cultivated varieties 
According to Pliny, this fruit was brought from 
Cerasus, in Pontus, to Italy, by Lucullus, about 
70 b c It was introduced into England by the 
Romans about ad 46 Cultivated and 1 m 
proved vaneties, however, do not seem to have 
been known in England before the time of 
Henry VIII, when several were introduced into 
Kent There are now over 100 named varieties 
of cherries in cultivation m English gardens 
alone The cherry orchards of Kent are famous 
The cherry is used in making the liqueurs 
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Kirschwasser and Maraschino The wood of 
the cherry tree is hard and tough and is very 
serviceable to turners and cabinet makers An 
ornamental but not edible species is the bird 
cherry 

Cherry -laurel, the English name of Primus 
Lauro cerdsus nut ord Rosacea an evergreen 
shrub, a native of Asia Minor, but now naturalized 
in S Europe and common in British shrubberies 
It is commonly called liurel, but must not be 
confounded with the sweet bay or other true 
spec les of laurel The leaves yield an oil nearly 
identical with that got from bitter almonds 
The distilled water (called laurel water’) from 
the leaves is used m medicine in the same way 
as diluted hydrocyanic or prussic acid It is 
poisonous m lirge doses The Portugal laurel 
is another species 

Cherso (kerso), an island in the Adriatic, 
yielding w me olives and other fruits, and ha\ mg 
a pop of 10 200 It contains a town of the 
same name, pop 5000 

Ghersonesus (ker so ne sus, Gr , ‘ a pemn 
sula ' ), anciently a name applied to several 
peninsulas as the Cimbnan Chersonesus ( Cher 
sonesus Cimbnca ), now Jutland, &c *hc Taunc 


Chersonesus (Ch Taunca ), the peninsula formed 
by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof — the 
Crimea and the Thracian Chersonesus, or modern 
Gallipoli Peninsula 

Chert, a massive form of crystalline silica, 
practically identical with flint, though attempts 
have been made to discriminate between them 
Flint is so well known m the white chalk of 
England that all flints outside this formation 
have been called chert, mcludmg those of Port 
land and the Carboniferous Limestone Chert 
often cements sandstone, as in the bands found 
m the English Lower Greensand, where it is 
associated with the remains of siliceous sponges 
Radiolaria are preserved m many cherts, as m 
those of Carboniferous and older horizons, and 
the material has often arisen from the solution 
of their siliceous shells or of sponge spicules, and 
from redeposition, as m the case of ordinary 
flint, in a chalcedonic form 

Chert sey, a town, England, in Surrey, 20 
miles s w of London, on the Thames, giving 
name to one of the seven parliamentary divisions 
of the county Bricks and tiles are made, and 
vegetables largely cultivated Pop 15,123 

Cherub (clicr ub, in the plural Cherubs and 
Cherubim, a Hebrew word borrowed from the 
Assyr kirubu from kardbu, ‘ to be near ’, hence 
it means 4 familiars ’, * bodyguards ’), one of an 
order of angels variously represented at different 
times, but generally as winged spirits with a 
human countenance, and distinguished by their 
knowledge from the seraphs, whose distinctive 
quality is love The first mention of cherubs 
is in Gen 111 , 24 The cherubs in Ezekiel s vision 
had each four he ids or f ices, the hands of a man, 
and wings The four fices were the fice of a 
bull that of a man, that of a lion, and that of 
an eagle ( hzek iv and x ) In the celestial 
hierarchy cherubs ire represented as spirits next 
in order to seraphs In the course of time the 
idea of the cherub has lost the whole of its original 
and specific sense, and has become a term for 
any superhuman being who is (Oiucived as 
occupied with the praising of God — Cf article 
Cherubim in Hastings s Encyclopedia, of Religion 
and Ethics 

Cherubini (ke ry be'ne) Maria Luigi Carlo 
Zenobio Salvatore, an eminent Italian composer, 
born at blorence in 1760 His first opera, 
Qumto Fabio was produced in Alessandria in 
1780 and in Rome (in an altered form) in 1783, 
with such success as to spread his fame over 
Italy After visiting London, where the Plul 
harmonic Society commissioned him to wnte 
a symphony, an overture, and a composition for 
chorus and orchestra, he finally settled m Paris, 
where he became director of the I?cole Royale 
in 1822, and died in 1842 Among his com- 
positions are Iphigema in Aulide , Lodoisha , 
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Faniska, and Les Deux Joumies In his later 
years he confined himself almost exclusively to 
the composition of sacred music, and gained a 
lasting fame by his Coronation Mass , and more 
especially his well known Requiem Cherubini 
left some 450 works, about 100 of which have 
appeared in print — Cf E Bellasis, Cherubim 

Cherusci (ke rus'sl), an ancient German 
tribe, whose territory probably was situated m 
that part of Germany lying lie tween the Wcser 
and the Elbe, and having the Harz Mountains 
on the north, and the Sudetic range on the south 
This tribe was known to the Romans before 50 
b c , and occasionally served in the Roman 
armies But when Varus attempted to subject 
them to the Roman laws they formed a con 
federation with many smaller tribes, and, hiving 
decoyed him into the forests, destroyed his w hole 
army in a battle (the battle of Teutoburg) which 
lasted three day s and in whic h he himself w is 
slam (ad 0) Upon this the Cherusci bccime 
the chief object of the attacks of the Romans 
Germ imcus undertook several unsuccessful cam 
paigns igamst them Subsequently the Cherusci 
were overcome by the Chatti and their territory 
was occupied by the Saxons 

Cher vll, the popular name of umbellileious 
plants of the genus Chaerophyllum, but especially 
of C temulum, the only British species a h nry 
wee d with longish grooved fruits Garden 
chervil is Anthnscus cerefohum an umbelliferous 
pi mt much used m soups and s il ids in some 
European countries The p irsnip chervil ( C 
bulbosum) has a root like a small eirrot with a 
flavour between that of a chestnut and a potato 
Sweet chervil, sweet cicely or myrrh is Mqrrhi s 
odordta an aromatic and stimulant umbcllifer 
formerly used as a pot herb, growing m a sc mi 
wild state in Britain 

Ghes apeake Bay, a large bay of North 
Amenc i, in the states of Virginia and M iryland 
Its entrance is between Cape Ch tries ind C ipe 
Ilenry 16 miles wide, and it extends 180 miles 
to the northward It is from 10 to 10 miles 
broad, and at most places as much is 0 fathoms 
deep affording many commodious harbours and 
a safe and easy navigation It receive s the Sus 
quehanna, Potomac, and James River It is 
connected with Delaware Bay by canal 

Che selden, William, English surgeon and 
anatomist, born m Leicestershire in 1088 died 
at Bath, 10th April, 1752 He went to London 
to prosecute his studies, and at the age of 
twenty two began to give lectures on anatomy 
In 171 i he published a treatise on The Anatomy 
of the Human Body long considered a standard 
manual of the science In 1723 he published a 
Treatise on the High Operation for the Stone , and 
afterwards added to his reputation by operating 
for the stone In ophthalmic surgery he is 
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famous for his operation of iridectomy In 1783 
was published his Osteography or Anatomy of the 
Bones, folio, consisting of plates and short 
explanations, a splendid and accurate work 

Chesham, a market town and urban district 
of England, Buckinghamshire, 25£ indcs by rail 
from London, with manufactures of utensils from 
beech, which grows abund intly in the district 
Extensive watercress beds are also to be found 
here Pop 8 >84 

Cheshire (c hesh n ) a maritime c ounty and 
county palitme of Lngland bounded by the 
counties of Lancaster, York Derby Stafford 
Salop, Denbigh Flint the estuaries of tlu Dee 
and Mersey and the Irish Sea I lie area is 
057 950 acres of which only a sixteenth is un 
cultivated The surface is generally livel the 
soil mostly a rich reddish loam variously clayey 
or sandy There is some of the finest past uie 
land m Ingland and cheese, the boltcst of our 
hard pressed v me ties, is nude m great qum 
titles Extensive traitN of lind are cultivated 
as market gardens, the produce being sent to 
Liverpool Mmchester and other towns Min 
erals abound especially rock salt and coal which 
are extensively worked Cotton manufacture is 
carried on it Stockport Stalybridge uid the 
north eastern district shipbuilding at Birkenhead 
and other places Trade is facilitated by num 
erous railwiy lines and a splendid system of 
e mals 1 he chief rivers are the Mi rsc y the Dc*c 
and the Weaver Small sheets of water called 
meres arc numerous Cheshire has nine pnrlia 
mentary divisions, each returning one member 
Prmcipil towns Chester, the county town, 
Macclesfield Stockport, Birkenhead and Staly- 
bridge Pop according to census return of 
1921 1 ,025,42 1 — ( f C I Kelsey, Cheshire 

(Oxford ( ounty Histones), also Vietori x County 
History, Cheshire 

Cheshire Regiment, The, raised by the 
Duke of Norfolk in 1089 It fought at the Boyne 
and later m the West Indies America and India, 
where it distinguished itself under Sir Chirlcs 
Napier It saw service in South Afric i (1 900-2), 
ind suffered sc\ crely early in the I uropcan War, 
being later represented on the Tigris 

Cheshunt, a town of England in the south 
east oi Hertfordshire near the Essex border and 
the River Lea with an anc lent church, nurseries, 
and market gardens, brick fields, &c Pop 
(urban district), 13,029 

Chess, a game of skill of very ancient origin, 
was probably first played in India, it passed 
thenee in the sixth century to Persia, became 
known to the Arabians, and was introduced into 
Europe before 1100 Both the name of the game 
and the terms employed in play are obviously of 
Eastern origin, chess being derived, through the 
O Fr eschecs, from the Pers shdh a king, rook 
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from roka, Sanskrit for ship or chanot, and 
checkmate from shdh mdt, Persian for the king is 
dead The game is played by two opponents 
on a board divide d into sixty four squares, 
arranged in eight lows of eight squares each, 
the squares being black (or red) and white 
alternately Each player has sixteen men, 
eight ol which, called pawns are of the lowest 
grade, the other eight, called pieces , are of 
varying value and power The pieces include, 
for each player, king and queen , two bishops, 
two knights, and two rooks or castles The 
board is placed so that each player has a white 
square on his right hand in the row nearest to 
him The men are then set out on the two rows 
of squares next to the player owning them, the 



pieces on the row nearest him, the pawns on the 
next row, four rows being thus left vacant 
between the two opposing rows of pawns The 
king and queen occupy the two central squares, 
ami f ice the king and queen on the opposite side 
Ihe queen, at the commencement of the game 
always stands on her own colour white queen 
on white square, black on black The two 
bishops are placed on the squares next the king 
and queen, the two knights next the bishops, 
with the rooks in the corner squ ires The 
pa\* ns all equal in value fill the front or second 
row The men st indmg on the king s or queen’s 
side of the board are named respectively king’s 
and queen s men Thus king’s bishop or knight 
is the bishop or knight on the king’s side of the 
board The pawns are named from the pieces 
before which they stand — king’s pawn, king’s 
knight s p iwn, queen’s rook’s pawn, &c The 
names of the men are contracted as follows 
King K , King s Bishop K B , King’s Knight, 
K Kt King s Rook K R Queen, Q , Queen’s 
Bishop, Q B , Queen’s Knight, Q Kt , Queen’s 
Rook, Q R The pawns are contracted K P , 
QP, KBP, QktP, &e The board is 
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divided, inversely from the position of each 
player, into eight rows and eight files Countmg 
from White’s right hand to his left, or from 
Black’s left to his right, each file is named from 
the piece which occupies its first square and, 
counting inversely from the position of each 
player to that of the other, the rows are num- 
bered from 1 to 8 At White’s right hand 
corner we thus have K R square, immediately 
above this K R 2, and so on to K R 8, which 
completes the file, the second file begins with 
K Kt square on the first row, and ends with 
K Kt 8 on the eighth White s K R 8 and 
K Kt 8 are thus Black’s K R square and K Kt 
square, and the moves of each player are de 
scribed throughout from his own position in 
mverse order to the moves of his opponent 
In chess all the men capture by occupying the 
position of the captured man, which is removed 
from the board, and all captures are optional 
The ordmarv move of a pawn is straight forward 
m the same file, it never moves backward The 
first time a pawn is moved it may be played 
forward one square or two, afterwards one 
square only at a time But in taking an adverse 
piece the pawn moves diagonally and occupies 
the position on which the captured man stood 
Thus, if White opens a game by playing P to 
K 4, and Black answers with P to K 4, the two 
pawns are immovable, being unable either to 
advance or to take each other But if White 
now plays P to K B 4, or P to Q 4, Black may 
capture the P last advanced Pawns have a 
further mode of capture peculiar to themselves 
and available against pawns only If Black’s 
P , instead of occupying K 4, stood on K 5, and 
White played P to Q 4, Black could not capture 
it by placing his P on the square it occupies, 
which would be a false move, but he is at liberty 
to effect the capture by placing his own P on 
the square (Q 6) which White’s P has passed 
over This is called taking en passant, and must 
be done if at all on the next move after P to 
Q 4 When a P , by moving or capturing, 
reaches the eighth square of any file, it no longer 
remains a P but is exchanged for a piece The 
player may choose any piece except the king, 
but the queen, as the most valuable, is usually 
selected This exchange is called queening a 
pawn and a player may thus have more than 
one queen on the board The Rook — The moves 
of the pieces are not, like those of pawns, limited 
to a single direction The R moves in anj 
direction and for any distance that is open, 
along either the row or the file on which it stands 
— horizontally or perpendicularly to the player, 
backwards or forwards, to the right or left It 
can capture any obstructing man and occupy 
its place The Bishop — The B s like the R s, 
are unlimited in range and can move either 
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backward or forward, but that movement is 
diagonal, and thus a bishop which commenced 
the game on a white square never leaves that 
colour, and is powerless against a man on a black 
square The Queen — The Q combines the 
moves of the R and B She is the most pow erful 
piece on the board, and can move to, or capture 
at, any distance or direction in a straight or 
diagonal line The King — The K is at one e 
the weakest and the most valuable piece on the 
board In point of direction he is as free as the 
Q , but can move only one square at a time, 
standing on any middle square, he commands 
the eight adjoining squares and those only In 
addition to his ordinary move, the K has a 
further privilege shared by the It Once in the 
game, pro\idcd that the squat cs between the 
K and R are clear, that neither K nor R has 
moved, that K is not attacked by any hostile 
man and th it no attack comm mds the square 
over which K has to pass, R may move two 
squares towards cither K R or Q R , while R 
in the same move, is placed on the square over 
which K has passed This is called castling 
and often serves as a considerable protection to 
K The Knight — The Kt unlike all other 
pieces, never moves m a straight line His move 
is limited to two squares at a tunc, oik forwards, 
backwards, or sideways and one diagonilly 
and he can leap over any man occupying an 
intervening square He thus always changes 
the colour of his square after every move The 
Kt like the K when on a central square com 
mands eight squares, but they ire all at two 
squares’ distance, and are in an oblique direction 
The definite aim in chess is the reduction to 
surrender of the opposing king The K is 
inviolable to the extent that he cannot be 
captured but he can be put m such a position 
that he would be captured were he any other 
piece Notice of any direct attack upon him must 
„ be notified by the adversary saying ( heck ! 
and, the K being attacked all other moves and 
plans must be abandoned, and other men, if 
necessary, sacrificed, m order that he m ly be 
removed from danger, the attack covered by the 
interposition of a man — a course not possible 
when the attacker is a Kt — or the assailant 
captured It is also a fundamental rule of the 
game that the K cannot be moved into check 
When the K can no longer be defended on being 
checked by the adversary , cither by retiring from 
the dangerous square, by interposition of other 
men, or by capture of the assailing piece or 
pawn, the game is lost a result announced by 
the victor calling ‘ Checkmate 1 ’ When by mad 
vertence or want of skill, a player blocks up his 
opponent’s K so that he cannot move except 
into check, and no other man can be moved with- 
out the K ’s being exposed, the player reduced 


to this extremity cannot, without violating the 
fundamental rule abo\e referred to, play at all 
In such a case, which is known as stalemate, the 
one player bung unable to play and the other 
out of turn, the game is considered drawn , 
without advantage to either side If two Ks 
remain alone on the board together all other 
men having beta captured a similai result is 
irrived at, neither bung un ible without assist- 
ance, to checkmate the other Ihc laws of the 
game should be studu d in a special manual, one 
of the best codes will lx found ui Staunton’s 
Chess Praxis — Bibi lot hapiiy 11 Staunton 
Chess Player s Handbook, Chess 1 heory and 
Practice (edited b> K l Wormild) H T R 
Muiray, History of Chess 1 Mison, l he Art 
of Chess P ( Morphy, Morphy s Games of Chess, 
E I asker, C hess Strategy 

Chest, in m in and the higher vertebrates, 
the cavity formed by the breastbone m front 
md the ribs ind backbone at the sides and 
behind, shut off in mammals from the abdomen 
below by the di iphragm or midriff It contains 
the he irt lungs, &t and the gullet passes 
through it 

Chester, an English cpiseop il city county of 
a city and municipal borough counts town of 
( heshire situ ited on the Dec about 1 0 miles 
from I iverpool It is i bishop’s sc< and con 
tains an old and lute resting c ithcdral The four 
principal streets have the roadways sunk con- 
siderably below the level of the footwiys, which 
run within piazzas c ov cred by the upper portion 
of the houses and m front of the ranges of 
shops I lights of st« ps at convenient distances 
c onnect the c irn igc ways with the footways 
or * rows * There arc also shops and warehouses 
below the rows Ihese features together with 
the ancient wills (now i public promenade) and 
the quaintly ( irved wooden gables of many of 
the houses, give an antique and picturesque 
appcirance to Chester Chester has manufac- 
tories of leid pipes, boots and shoes, and has 
iron foundries and chemical works The port 
has been improved of late years but the shifting 
navigation of the Dec will never allow it to be- 
come of leading consequence A p irliamentary 
borough till 1918, Chester now gives its name to 
one of the nine parliamentary divisions of the 
county Pop (municipal borough), 40 794 

Chester, a city of Pennsylvania United 
States on the Delaware, l 1 miles w s w of 
Philadelphia, founded by the Swedes m 1643 
Pop 50 000 

Ches terfleld, a town, Fngland, Derbyshire, 
24 miles n of Derby, irregularly but substan 
tially built Its church has a remarkable twisted 
spire, made of wood covered with lead The 
principal manufactures are ginghams, lace, and 
earthenware, but a majority of the working- 
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classes are employed in connection with the 
collieries, iron mines, and blast furnaces of the 
vicinity It gives mine to one of the eight 
parliamentary divisions of the county Pop 
(municipal borough), 61 216 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl 
of, an English statesman and author, was born 
in London m 1604, and studied at Cambridge 
On the accession of George I (1714) he became 
gentleman of the bedell imber to the Prince of 
Wales, and was returned by the borough of 
St Germains, in Cornwill, to Parliament lie 
succeeded his father in the title m 1726, sat in 
the House of Lords, and acquired some dis 
tmction as a speaker In 1728 he was ambas- 
sador to Holl md, m 1744 Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, a position which he occupied with great 
credit, and in 1746 Secretary of State but in 
1748 retired from public affairs He obtained 
some reputation is an author by his Letters to 
his Son , first published m 1774 C hcstcrlield’s 
Letters to his Godson , with a memoir by the Earl 
of Carnarvon were published in 1890 These 
writings combine wit and good sense with great 
knowledge of society but Dr Johnson sud that 
thiy taught the morals of a courtesan and the 
manners of 1 dancing master Lord Chester 
held ehed in 1776 — Cf W II Craig, Life of 
Lord Chesterfield 

Chester -le- Street, a town of England, in the 
county anel 5 miles n of Durham giving its 
name to a parli uncut iry di\ ision of the county 
It has coal mines and ironworks Pop 15,594 

Chesterton, till 1918 1 parliamentary eiivision 
of C unbridgcshirt so named from Chesterton, 
an urban distne t forming a suburb of Cambridge 
Pop 23,811 — Anothe r Chesterton is in Stafford 
shire, in the Potteries district, about 2 miles 
west of Burslcm 

Chesterton, Gilbert lvcith, British author, 
journalist, and critic, born it Kensington in 
1874 Edue ited first at St Paul s School he 
entered the Slade School, where he studied art 
lie afterwards worked m a publisher's office, 
reviewing at the same time books for the Speaker 
and the Bookman In 1900 he definitely took 
up literature as a profession, and contributed 
to various newspapers and periodicals Uncon 
vcntional 111 appeirancc, style, and ideas, Ches 
terton is a master of paiadox and a brilliant 
satirist, he eirly attracted attention by his 
piqu int style, and has gamed a high reputation 
in English letters His works inc lude The Wild 
Knight (1900) Greybeards at Play (1900) 
Browning (English Men of Letters Series, 1901), 
G F Waits (1904), The Napoleon of Nottmg 
Hill (1904) The Club of Queer Trades (1905), 
Dickens (1906) The Man Who was Thursday 
(1908) Orthodoxy (1908) Tremendous Trifles 
(1909), George Bernard Shaw (1909), What's 


Wrong with the World? (1910), The Innocence of 
Father Brown (1911) Manalive (1912), I he 
Victorian Age in English Literature (1913) The 
Flying Inn (1914), The Crimes of England 
(1915), A Short History of England (1917), 
Irish Impressions (1919), The Superstition of 
Divorce (1920) He became editor of The New 
Witness in 1916 

Chest-foundering, a disease in horses, a 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the chest 
and fore legs, impeding both respiration and the 
motion of the limbs 

Chestnut, a genus of plants, ord Fagaceae 
The sweet or Spanish chestnut ( Castdnea sativa) 
is a stately tree, with large, handsome, serrated. 



Sweet Chestnut ( Castdnea sativa) 

A A Male or barren catkins B B F emale or fertile flowers 
C Fruit 


dark green leaves The fruit consists of two or 
more seeds enveloped m a prickly husk A 
native of Asia Minor, it has long been naturalized 
in Europe, and was introduced into Britain by 
the Romans The tree grows freely in Britain, 
and may reach the age of many centuries Its 
fruit ripens only in some cases, however, and 
the chestnuts eaten m Brit 1111 are mostly im- 
ported Chestnuts form a staple article of food 
amongst the peasants of Spam and Italy The 
timber of the tree was formerly more 111 use than 
it is now, it is inferior to that of the oak though 
very similar to it in appearance especially when 
old Two American species of chestnuts, C 
americana and C pumlla (the latter a shrub), 
have edible fruits The former is often regarded 
as identical with the European tree — The name 
of Cape Chestnut is given to a beautiful tree of 
the rue family, a native of Cape Province — The 
Moreton Bay Chestnut is a leguminous tree of 
Australia, Castanospermum austrdle, with fruits 
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resembling those of the chestnut — The water 
chestnut is the water caltrop, 1 rapa natans — The 
horse chestnut (introduced into Britain about 
1550) is quite a different tree from the common 
chestnut 

Chetah See Cheetah 

Chet vert, a Russian grain measure, equal to 
0 7218 of an imperial quarter or 5 77 bushels 

Chevalier (she va lya), Michel, a celebrated 
economist, born at Limoges in Fiance, 13th 
Jan , 1800, died in 1879 He was educated as 
an engineer in the School of Mines joined the 
St Simonians, and suffered six months imprison 
ment for promulgating the free doctrines of 
‘Pferc’ Enfantin’s party On his liberation M 
Chevalier renounced his extreme doctrines, and 
was sent to the United States and to England 
on special missions He became a Councillor of 
State (18 J8), professor of political economy in 
the Colldge de France (1840), member ol the 
Chamber of Deputies (1846), and member of the 
Institute (1851) By this time ht hid written 
a number of works Lettres sur VArnerique du 
Nord Des Inter els Matenels en I ranee Essais 
de Politique Industnellt Cours d' Economic Poll 
tique ind De la Baissc Probable d Or (translated 
into English by t obden ) He was known as a 
strong advocate of free trade, and as a specialist 
on questions of currency Along with Cobden 
and Bright he had a great part in the commercial 
treat v of I860 between h ranee and Britain 

Chevaux-de-frise (she vo dc frez tries 
land horses ’, so called because first used at the 
siege of Groningen, in that province in IO'jS) 
contrivances used in warfare, consisting of long 
pieces of timber or iron forming a centre with 
long sh irp pointed spikes projecting all round, 
placed on the ground and serving to defend a 
pass ige or to stop a breach 

Che viot Hills, a range on the borders of 
England and Scotland, stretching s w to ni 
for above 35 miles, culminating point the 
Cheviot, 2688 feet These hills are clothed for 
the most part with a close green sward, and are 
pastured by a celebrated breed of sheep 

Cheviot Sheep, a breed of white faced sheep, 
taking their name from the well known Border 
mountain range extending along the border of 
Northumberland and Roxburghshire, noted for 
their large carcass, prime quality of mutton, and 
valuable wool used m the manufacture of Cheviot 
tweeds, which qualities, combmed with a hardi 
ness second only to that of the black faced breed, 
constitute them the most valuable race of 
mountain sheep m the kingdom The fleece 
weighs from 3 to 4 lb , and the carcass of ewes 
varies from 12 to 16 lb per quarter, that of 
wethers from 16 to 20 lb The Cheviot sheep 
has been bred on the Cheviot Hills from time 
immemorial It was unknown elsewhere till near 


the end of the eighteenth century, when Sir Jolm 
Sinclair founder of the British Wool Socict}, 
called public attention to its admirable qualities 
At the present day it is only a little less 
popular than the black fated breed throughout 
practically the whole of Scotland 

Chevreul (she \reul) Michel Fugfcnt, a French 
chemist, born m 1786 dad m 1889 In 1813 he 
betame professor of physical stance in the 
Charlemagne I \eeum in 1824 director of dye 
mg in the Gobelins m mufuc tor\ , in 1880 pro 
fessor of chemistry in the College de trance 
In 1879 he retired His position as director of 
the Gobelins led to his important discoveries, 
both m the cheinistr\ of dye mg and in the 
physics of colour lie wrote \anous works on 
chemistry ind dyeing and an important work, 
Ihe Lax t of Simultamous Contract of Colours 
(publishtd in 18 19) translitcd into English 
Chevron, 1 hcnldic uid ornamental fonn 
vinously used In hcraldiy the chevron is an 
ordin irv supposed to represent two 
rafters meeting at top It is emc 
of charges e ailed honourable ordin 
nies A sirnil ir form is used for 
the distinguishing b ulgc worn on 
the irm of a non eommissioncd 
officer in the British army, one 
chevron dc noting a lance corporal 
two i corporal three a sergeant and thiee anti a 
crown a company qu irterm istcr sergeant I)ur 
mg the Furopean War (1914-8) the War Office 
sanctioned the issue of chevrons for overseas 
service Anyone who had procce de d overseas was 
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entitled to wear a chevron with an additional one 
for every complete twelve months* service over 
seas The chevrons were worn on the right fore 
arm and were blue in colour but anyone who 
had proceeded overse is prior to list I3< c , 1914, 
w is entitled to a red chevron In architecture, 
the chevron moulding consists of a vanity of fret 
orn iment of a zigzag form e ommon in Norman 
architecture 

Chev'rotalns, small hornless deer like animals, 
including the K inchils (species of Tragulus) of 
South and South East Asia and the Water 
Chevrotain ( Dorcathenum aquaticum) found in 
the neighbourhood of streams m West Africa 

Che vy Chase, the name of a celebrated British 
Border billad, which is probably founded on 
some actual encounter which took place between 
its heroes, Percy and Douglas, although the mci 
dents mentioned m it are not historical On 
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account of the similarity of the incidents m this (1904), The Two Religions of Israel (1910), 


ballad to those of Ihe Battle of Otter bourne, the 
two ballads have often been confounded but 
the probability is that if any historical event is 
celebrated at all in the ballad of Chevy Chase , it 
is different from that celebrated m Ihe Battle of 
Otterbourne , and that the similarity between the 
two ballads is to be explained by supposing that 
many of the events of the former were borrowed 
from the latter There are two versions of the 
ballad bearing the name of Chevy Chase, an older 
one, originally called The Hunting of the Cheviot , 
and a more modern one From the fact that 
the older version is mentioned in the Complaynt 
of Scotland , written m 1548, it is clear that it 
was known in Scotland before that time The 
age of the more modern version is believed to 
be no later than the reign of Charles II This 
is the version which forms the subject of the 
critique by Addison m Nos 70 and 74 of the 
Spectator 

Chewing Gum, the coagulated latex (Chicle 
gum) of Achras Sapota a tree of tropical Ame 
ne i nat ord Sapotacea,, impregnated with 
spearmint or other flavouring matter It enjoys 
a great vogue in the United States and was 
also popular with the British troops m the late 
war 

Cheyenne (shl yen ), a town of the United 
States, capital of the state of Wyoming on the 
Union Pacific Railway where it is joined by 
the Denver Pacific, a rising place Pop 11 320 
The River Cheyenne or Big Cheyenne a tribu 
tary of the Missouri, is formed by two branches, 
the N hork and the S Fork which rise m this 
state, and have the Black Hills between them, 
each about 800 miles long, the Big Cheyenne 
being 150 miles more 

Cheyenne, a North American Indian tribe of 
the \lgonquian family consisting of two divi 
sions the Northern Cheyenne numbering about 
1400 and the Southern Cheyenne, comprising 
about 1900 The great tribal ceremony of the 
Cheyenne is the sun dance a tribal recognition 
of the sun as their elder brother 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, Biblical critic, born 
in London, 18th Sept , 1841, died in 1915 He 
took his degree at Oxford m 1862, and became 
Onel Professor of Holy Scripture Interpretation 
m 1885 He was cinon of Rochester in 1885, 
rector of Tendnng Essex, 1880-5, a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Corapiny, and 
Bampton Lecturer in 1889 His publications 
are numerous, and include Commentaries on 
Isaiah (1884), Job and Solomon (1887), Jere 
miah his Life and Times (1888), Ihe Halloiving 
of Criticism (1888) Founders of Old lestament 
Criticism (1894), Jewish Religious life after the 
Exile (1898) Cntica hblica (1904), Bible Pro 
blems and the New Material for their Solution 


The Veil of Hebrew History (1913) He also 
edited, together with J S Black, the Encyclo 
peedia Bibhca His views were extremely broad 
and liberal 

Chiabrera (ki a br&'r&), Gabriel Lo, Italian 
poet, born m 1552, died m 1637, wrote various 
kinds of poems, and imitated Pindar and Ana 
creon in odes and canzonets, not unsuccessfully 
Ghiana (ki &'na, anciently Clanis), a river 
and valley, Italy, in Tuscany and Umbria The 
nver is artificially divided into two branches, 
the one flowing into the Arno, the other into 
the Paglia By works begun in 1551, and 
completed only m 1823, the valley of the Chiana 
has been drained and brought under cultivation, 
being now one of the most productive portions 
of Italy 

Chianti (ki &n'te) a district in Italy, near 
Siena, where what is now the best known red 
wine of Italy is produced Chianti wine is full 
flavoured and astnngent, with an alcoholic 
strength of about 20 per cent 

Chian Turpentine (ki an), a turpentine or 
resin obtained from the Island of Chios (Seio), 
yielded by Pistachio Terebinthus, a native of the 
Mediterranean islands and shores, used in medi 
cme Called also Cyprus turpentine 

Chiapas (chi h'p&s), a state of Mexico, on the 
Pacific coast, area, 27,527 sq miles It is m 
many parts mountainous, is intersected by the 
River Chiapas, and covered with immense forests 
Ihe valleys are fertile, and produce much maize, 
sugar, cacao, and cotton But trade is quite 
undeveloped on ai count of the lack of roads 
Capital, Tuxtla Gutierrez Pop 438,843 

Chiaramonte (ki «i r& mon ta) a town of 
Sicily, province of Syracuse, on a hill in a highly 
fertile neighbourhood Pop 13,200 

Chiari (ki are), a town of N Italy province 
of Brescia, and 14 miles w of the town of that 
name with manufactures of silk Pop 12,489 
Chiaroscuro, or Chiaro-oscuro (ki a ro 
sko ro an Italian term, meaning ‘ clear obscure ’, 
in French, clair obscur), m p tinting, the distn 
bution of the lights and shadows m a picture 
A composition, however perfect in other respects, 
becomes a picture only by means of the chiaro 
scuro, which gives faithfulness to the representa 
tion and therefore is of the highest importance 
to the painter The drawing of a piece may be 
perfectly correct, the colouring may be brilliant 
and true and yet the whole picture remain cold 
and hard By the chiaroscuro objects are made 
to advance or recede from the eye, produce a 
mutual effect, and form a united and beautiful 
whole 

Chiastolite, a mineral, a variety of andalusite 
(aluminium silicate crystallizing in nearly square 
pnsms) formed where slaty rocks have been 
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altered by igneous intrusions, and characterized 
by a regular arrangement of carbonaceous im- 
purities within its crystals When broken across, 
a central square black column appears, with thm 
lines (the sections of black planes) reaching from 
its angles to those of the crystal, where they join 
four other black columns which run down parallel 
with the long edges of the crystal The name of 
this mineral variety arises from the white cross 
that is marked out by the black portions en 
croaching on the white crystal from the angles 
This mineral is found m most countries along 
granite contacts, and on a large scale at Bim 
bowrie in South Australia 

Chiavari (ki a va re), a seaport town, Italy, 
in the province of Genoa, 23 miles e by s of 
Genoa m a district productive of wine, olives, 
and silk Pop 13,700 

Ghiavenna (ki & ven'na), a town It ily, Lorn 
bardy, 38 miles n n w of Bergamo m the province 
of Sondrio, in a valley m the midst of magnificent 
scenery on the road to the Splugen Pass with an 
important transit trade Pop 4547 

Chibouque (shi bok' b reach form of the 
Turk chibuh , literally a stick), a Turkish pipe 
with a long stem 

Ghica (che ka) a red colouring mitter which 
the Indians on the upper parts of the Orinoco 
and the Iiio Negro prepare from the leaves of 
a plant native to that region cillcd Bignoma 
Chica , and with which they paint tlieir skm in 
order to be better able to resist the rays of the sun 

Ghica (che ka), a kind of beer made from 
maize, m general use m Chile Peru, and else 
where m the mountainous regions of South 
America 

Ghicacole, or Ghikakol, a town of India m 
the Ganjam district, Madras Presidency 507 
miles nl of Madras, notable for its fine muslin 
manufactures Pop 1 7,850 

Chicago (shi k& go), a city, Illinois, United 
States, the c lpital of Cook t ounty, on the south- 
west shore of L ike Michigan, and on both sides 
of Chicago River It stands on a level plain, 
and is surrounded by a beautiful and fertile 
country The Chicago River and its two branches 
separate the city into three unequal divisions, 
known as the North, the South, and the West, 
connected by numerous bndges and two tunnels 
under the river The streets are wide and laid 
out at right angles many of them being adorned 
by rows of fine forest trees The site of the 
city was originally unhealthy from its lowness 
but a large portion of it has been artificially 
heightened (even while occupied by buildings) 
by 8 or 10 feet The public parks have an area 
of 2000 acres Among the chief buildings are 
the new city hall and court house, the custom 
house and post office, and the chamber of com 
merce There is a university, opened m 1892, 
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and a large number of higlu r class colleges and 
seminaries The public library, founded in 
1872, contains over 500 000 vols To supply 
the town with water two tunnels have been 
constructed which extend for 2 miles under 
Lake Michigan and convey the pure water of 
that lake into the town where it is pumped up 
to i height of 100 feet and distributed Another 
tunnel 4 miles long has been constructed There 
are also sever il artesian wells hrom its posi 
tion at the head of the great ch un of the Amen 
can lakes, and at the centre of a network o* 
railro ids comm unit iting with ill parts of the 
Union Clue igo has alw ijs been more a com 
mere nil than i munufuturmg city There are 
extensive docks basins, and other aceommoda 
tion for shipping The industries nitluile iron 
founding brewing distilling, le ithcr hats sugar, 
tobacco, agnculturil implements steam engines 
boots met shoes In commerce Chicago is only 
second to New \ oik It has m enormous trade 
m pork puking and is the greatest market for 
gi un and timber in Ameriei Other articles 
for which it is a centre of trade are flour, provi 
sions, wool hides soft goods clothing Before 
1831 Chic igo was a mere trading stition Its 
charter is d ited 4th M irch 18 17 its population 
being then 4170 but since then it his adv lined 
at an altogether extraordinary late On 7th 
Oct 1871, a great fire occurred which burned 
down a vast number of houses uid rendered 
ibout 150 000 persons homeless and destitute 
But the encigy of its inhabit ints and its favoui 
ible situation enabled it to recover m a sur 
pnsingly short time In 1880 its population 
is is 503 185 ml 920 it had increase d to 2,701 ,705 
In 1892-1 a great international exhibition was 
held in this city — Bim iochaphy A T Andreas 
History of Chicago T Kirkland The Story of 
Chicago T S Currey, Chicago its History and 
its Builders (5 vols ) 

Chichen (che c hen ) or Ghichen-Itza, an 
ancient ruined city of Yucatan, ( entral Americ i, 
about 15 miles w of Valladolid Its rums arc very 
m igmficent and ire in better preservation than 
most of the other ruined cities of the same 
province 

Chich 'ester, an episcopal and municipal 
city and until 1885 a parliamentary borough, 
of England (now giving name to one of the two 
parliamentary divisions of West Sussex) near 
the south west corner of tin county of Sussex, 
well built with wide streets Its old wall, still 
in good preservation and lined with lofty elms, 
gives it a very picturesque appearance Its 
principal building is the cathedral an ancient 
Gothic structure with a most graceful spire 
Chichester takes its name (Cissa ceaster) from 
the South Saxon king Cissa, who rebuilt it 
Pop 12,410 
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Chick adee, the popular name in America of 
the 1>1 ick cap titmouse (Pams atncapillus) and 
other allied species, an imitation of their note 
Chickahom iny, a nver in Virginia, rising 
about 20 miles n w of Richmond flowing s E 
till it joins the James River Near this nver 
many important battles during the Civil War took 
place, such as the battle of Williamsburg, of the 
Seven Pines, of Gaines s Mill 

Chickamau ga, a small tributary of the Ten 
nessce River, st itc of Tennessee, United States, 
where a battle took place 19th to 20th Sept , 
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1803, between the Federal troops under Rose 
crans ind the Confederates under Bragg and 
Longstreet the litter gaining the victory 

Chick asaw Indians, a tribe of American 
Indians of the Appalachim nation In 1832 
they gave up to the United States the last ot 
their 1 inds south of the Tennessee River, receiv 
ing as compensation a money indemnity and 
new lands on the left bank of the Red River, 
in the Indian Territory The Chickasaws num 
ber about 4000 They have made considerable 
advances towards civilization, have a Senate, 
House of Representatives, and more than a 
million dollars m deposit with the Union Govern 
ment 

Chicken-pox (Varicella), an infectious disease 
mainly confined to children It commences with 
feverishness, and un eruption of pimples, which 


speedily become blebs filled with clear fluid and 
as large as split peas Within a week these dry 
up into dark coloured scabs, which within another 
week have fallen off The disease is never fatal, 
and has no evil results A little opening medi 
cine and a mild diet is all the treatment required 

Chick-pea, the popular name of Cicer anetl 
num , which grows wild along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and in many parts of the East, 
producing a short puffy pod with one or generally 
two small wrinkled seeds It is an important 
article in French and Spanish cookery under the 
name of pois chiche, or gervance Gathered when 
quite ripe, they form the basis of the French 
soup called puree aux croutons The plant is cul 
tivated m Europe, Egypt, Syria, India (‘ gram ’), 
Mexico, &c When roasted it is the common 
parched pulse of the East The herbage serves 
as fodder for cattle 

Chick weed, the popular name of Stellana 
media , ord CaryophyllacejL, one of tht most 
common weeds in cultivated and waste ground 
everywhere m Britain, flowering throughout the 
year It has a procumbent more or less hairy 
stem, with ovate pointed leaves and many 
small white flowers It is much used for feed 
mg cage birds, which are very fond both of its 
leaves and seeds 

Chicla na, a town, Spain, Andalusia 12 miles 
sl of Cadiz, built of snow white stone contains 
a magnificent hospital and has manufactures 
of linen and earthenwire The sulphur baths 
temperature 60°, are good for skin diseases, and 
are much frequented Pop 11,496 

Chic opee, a town of Massachusetts, United 
States, on the River Connecticut it the mouth 
of the Chicopee, with manuficturcs of cotton, 
machinery and paper Pop 25 461 

Chic ory (Gichorium), a genus of composite 
plants, including the two important species of 
C Lndivia (endive) and C Intyhus (chicory or 
succory) The former, a native of the East, is 
found in the two forms — the curled md the 
Batavian — both forming well known s ilads by 
the blanching of their leaves The C Intybus 
or chicory is a common perennial plant, from 
2 to 3 feet high The leives arc sometimes 
blanched, to be used as salad, in the same way 
as C Endima But the most important part of 
the plant is its long, fleshy, and milky root, 
which when roasted and ground is now exten- 
sively used for mixing with coffee Its presence 
among coffee may easily be detected by putting 
a spoonful of the mixture into a glass of clear 
cold water, when the coffee will float on the 
surface, and the chicory separate and discolour 
the water as it subsides 

Chief, in heraldry, the upper part of the 
escutcheon cut off by a horizontal line, and 
normally occupying a third of the shield 
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CHIEF JUSTICE 

Chief Justice, or Lord Chief Justice, m 
Fngland, the presiding judge in the King s 
Bench division of the High Court of Justice, 
and, m the absence of the Lord Chancellor, 
president of the High Court, and also, ex officio 
one of the judges of the Court of Appeal The 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas previous to 
1881, was the presiding judge m the Common 
Pleas division of the High Court of Justice, but 
the office is now merged in that of the Chief 
Justice of England The title chief justice is 
also generally given in the various British 
colonies to the heads of the different judicial 
establishments, as in Canada and Austrah i 
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In Canada there is not only a ehief justice at 
the head of the supreme court of the Dominion 
but also chief justices in the separate provinces 
Similarly, in the United States, the presiding 
justice of the supreme court is called chief 
justice, as are also similar officers in the indivi 
dual states 

Chiengmai (chi eng mi ) a town of Northern 
Siam, capital of a semi independent Lao state, 
on a tributary of the Menam, favourably situated 
as a centre of trade with Burmah, South Western 
China, &c , the seat of a British consul and an 
international court Teak is an important article 
of trade Pop 20,000 

Chieri (ki a re), an old town of North Italy, 
8 miles ese of Turin, with a very large Gothic 
church, and manufactures of cotton, silk, &c 
It was a manufacturing centre as far back as 
1422 Pop 15 454 

Ghieti (ki a te), a town, Southern Italy, 
capital of province of the same name, on a hill 


near the right bank of the Pescara It is well 
built, is the see of an archbishop and has manu 
factures of woollens Pop 26,050 

Chiff-chaff ( Phylloscopus collybita ), a bird, so 
called from its erv, 0111 of the warblers a summer 
visitant to England from the Continent, 4 or 5 
inches long inhabits woods and thu kets, and 
destroys manv insect larva* 

Chigoe (ting 6) or Jigger, a vtrv curious 
insect ( Sarcopsiflla penetruns), closely resembling 
the common flea, but ot 
more minute size, found ^ 
in tht West Indus S 
America, Afrit 1, &i It 
burrows beneath the skin 
of the foot and soon Chisroe 

acquires the Size of a pea (Sarcops^llo penetrans) 
its abdomen becoming 1 Male nat size 2 
distended with eggs If ”0; & 

these eggs remain to be size) as taken from a 
hatched beneath the skin human toe 
great irritation and even 

troublesome sores arc sure to result The insect 
must be extrictcd entire, and with great care, 
as soon as its presence is indicated bj a slight 
itching or tingling 

Chih-le (chi le'), or Pe-chi-le, one of the 
northern provinces of (lima watered by the 
Pei ho, containing Peking the capital Area 
about 115 000 sq miles pop 22 970 000 

Chihuahua (che wa wa) a city Mexican Con 
federation, capital of the state of the same name, 
generally wc 11 built, and supplied with water by 
i famous aqueduct It is surrounded by silver- 
mines, and is an import int entre pdt of trade 
Pop about *59 70(» — The State is bounded on 
the north by the United States and on the north 
cast by the Rio Grande del Norte h is a healthy 
climate and is rich m silver mines Pop 42 1,387 

Chilaw', i seaport town on the west coast of 
Ceylon, 45 miles n by w of Colombo, formerly 
a place of greater importance than it is now 
Pop 5000 

Chil blains arc a mild form of frost bite, and 
consist of punful inflammatory swellings, of a 
deep purple oi leaden colour, to which the 
fingers toes, heels, and other extreme parts of 
the body arc subject on being exposed to a 
severe degre e of c old The pain is not constant, 
but rather pungent and shooting at particular 
times and an insupportable itching attends it 
In some instances the skin remains entire, but 
in others it breaks and discharges a thin fluid 
Compound camphor liniment is a useful appli 
cation and the parts should lie kept warm 

Childebert, the name of three kings of the 
Merovingian dynasty, France The first of this 
name was the third son of Clovis, and born 
about a d 495 On his father’s death, in 511, 
he succeeded to the kingdom of Paris as his 
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share of the paternal dominions He died in 558 
-Childebert II was the son of Sigebert and 
Brunchaut and born about 570 He died from 
the effects of poison in 596 — Childebert III , 
sumamed the Just son of Thierry I, King of 
the Franks, w is born about 683 and proclaimed 
king in 695 on the death of his brother, Clovis 
III Ills kingship however was merely nominal, 
the true sovereign being Pepin le Gros or dTRri 
stal, who, under the title of Mayor of the Palace, 
exercised the real authority ( hildcbert III 
died m 711 He was thus one of those Mero 
vmgian kings who, from their incapacity, re 
ceived the appellation of rois faineants, or 
sluggard kings 

Childermas Day, in old English mme for 
Innocents* Day a festival celebrated by the 
Anglican Church ind the Church of Rome on 
the 28th of December in commemoration of the 
massac re of the Innocents 

Child Labour Regulation Children and 
labour were not unacquainted at any time of 
which we have record, but it was not until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that the 
question of the regulation of the industrial 
employment of children was seriously considered 

In Great Britain, Jonas Han way attempted 
m 1760 to abolish the custom of employing boys 
and girls as chimney sweeps, but nothing came 
of it But in 1864 the Chimney Sweepers 
Regulations Act was passed making it illegal to 
employ a child under the age of 10 vears to do 
any work or thing in or about the trade or busi 
ness of a chimneysweep The first factory 
Act, restricted to the protection of pauper 
apprentices in cotton mills was passed in 1802 
This legislation culminated m the Factory and 
Workshops Act of 1901 and supplies the mam 
regulations under which the labour of children 
m fac tone s md workshops may be employed 

Under this Act no child may be employed m 
any factory or workshop under 12 years of age, 
it provides for h ilf time attendance at school 
and half time employment between the ages of 
12 and 14 In certain cases children who have 
made a limited number of attendances at school 
and have passed an educational test may be 
exempted at 1 1, and become whole time workers 
The Act makes it illegal for children to work at 
night limits the hours of their employment to 
ten per day exclusive of meal times, with not 
more than four and i half hours’ work without 
a break, this limitation however, may be 
extended to five hours m special occupations put 
in the Merchant Shipping Act 

The Mines Regulation Act (1911) prohibits 
the employment of any boy under the age of 
12, and of any woman or girl m my mine below 
ground 

The Employment of Children Act (1903) was 


the result of an official inquiry into the hours 
and conditions of labour for children outside 
factories and workshops It gave powers to 
the local authorities to pass by laws limiting 
the hours of labour for children of school age 
Under its provisions no child under the age of 
II may be employed in street trading, and chil- 
dren under 16 can only be so employed by 
special permission It prohibited the employ- 
ment in any other occupation of children work- 
ing half time m factories 

The Education Act (1918), coming fully into 
force only on the formal ending of the Great 
War, superimposes new regulations on all the 
above Acts It raises the school leaving age 
to 14 requiring also compulsory attendance at 
continuation classes for seven or eight hours 
per week for young persons from 14 to 18 F m 
ployment of children under the age of 12 is 
absolutely prohibited, and the statutory pro 
hibition of street trading is raised from 11 to 
14, after the age of 12 the employment for 
purposes of gain of a day school scholar is 
restricted before school hours, and forbidden 
during school hours as well as after 8 o’clock 
at night, on school holidays it is forbidden in 
factories, workshops, mines, and quarries abso- 
lutely, and in other occupations before 6am 
or after 8 p m 

The laws in other countries are on similar 
lines to those of the United Kingdom, m some 
particulars better in some not so good There 
is an almost universal prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children in occupations considered 
dangerous to health, and, with few exceptions, 
night work in industry is forbidden for children 
(and also for women) 

In the United States factory legi&lition is a 
State function, and more or less stringent laws 
on the European model exist in nearly all 
states Their variety and a certain laxity in 
their execution, has led to the enactment of 
federal legislation for child protection, under 
the guise of regulating inter state commerce 
The Children’s Labour Law (1917) bars from 
inter state commerce the products of mines 
and quarries where children under 16 are em 
ployed, and the products of mills, factories, 
canneries, and workshops where children of 
14 are employed In Germany prior to the 
Great War, children were not permitted to be 
employed between the hours of 8 pm and 
6am The age limit in factories was 13, and 
the hours ten per day Persons over 13 who 
had not completed their school instruction were 
counted as children Between the ages of 14 
and 16 the h >urs were limited to six per day 
In France the age limit is 13, and the maximum 
hours twelve per day Children between the 
ages of 12 and 13 must have a school and health 
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certificate The employment between 9pm 
and 5 am of young persons under 18 is pro 
hibited Girls and women must have at least 
eleven hours’ consecutive rest in each twenty 
four hours 

The international protection of children in 
industry formed an important subject of con 
sideration at the Conference held at Washington 
in Oct , 1919, under the League of Nations, 
when recommendations were made to the several 
nations of the League for levelling up the legis 
lation of the more backward nations to a common 
minimum standard A further Conference was 
held at Genoa in 1920 dealing with the hours 
of work in ships At both these Conferences 
certain draft conventions were adopted, and were 
submitted to the various nations who are repre 
sented in the League of Nations Most of the 
nations have ratified these conventions and have 
passed, or are in process of passing, laws to limit 
the employment of young children In 1920, 
m Great Britain, the Women, Young Persons 
and Children (Employment) Act was passed 
It makes it illegal for any child under the age of 
14 to be employed in any industrial undertak 
mg, other than an undertaking m which only 
members of the same f imily are emploved It 
also makes it compulsory for employers to keep 
a register of all persons under the age of 10 
years employed by them, and of the dates of 
their births It prohibits the employment of 
children under the age of 14 ycirs on vessels 
other than vessels upon which only members 
of the same family are employed It m vkes it 
imperative for every shipmaster to keep a 
register of all persons under the age of 16 years 
employed on board his vessel, or a list of them 
m the articles of agreement, and of the dates 
of their births This Act docs not apply to 
children under the age of 14 years who were 
at the commencement of the Act (Jan , 1921) 
lawfully employed m any industrial undertaking 
or ship The Act does not apply to domestic 
service, agriculture or transport by hand 

The Merchant Shipping Act (1894) regulated 
apprenticeship m the sea service and sea fishing 
service By this Act no boy under the age of 
12 years may be apprenticed to the sea service 
unless he is of sufficient health and strength, 
and gives his consent to be bound Tins Act 
gives special protection to boys in Poor Law 
Institutions from being sent to sea against their 
wish No boy under the age of 13 years can be 
apprenticed to the sea fishing service, and no boy 
under the age of 10 can be engaged in the sea 
fishing service without being bound by an inden 
ture of apprenticeship — Bibliography S and 
B Webb, Industrial Democracy , M F Alden, 
Child Life and Labour , O J Dunlop, English 
Apprenticeship and Child Labour t F Keeling, 
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Child Labour in the United Kingdom , L Mark- 
ham, Children in Bondage 

Children, Cruelty to Societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to children were first 
instituted in America and about 1883-4 they 
were introduced into England Up to the year 
1889 there was no special legislation for the 
prevention of cruelty to clulditn, though under 
the ordinary laws such cruelty could, of course, 
be punished, and the employment of children 
of tender years was forbidden or restricted in 
various ways, by the Factory Acts or otherwise 
In 1889 a special Act was passed to prevent 
cruelty to children 111 1894 this was superseded 
by another Act and in 1904 a fresh Act was 
passed and brought into operation most of the 
previous enactments being re enacted and some 
new ones added Cruelty to a c hild takes place 
if any person over the age of 10 who has the 
custody care, or charge of any child under 
that age, wilfully assaults, ill treats, neglects, 
abandons, or exposes such child (or causes any 
of these things) in a m inner likely to produce 
unnecessary suffering to the child, or injury to 
its health including injury to or loss of sight, 
hearing limb, or bodily organ and any mental 
derangement For the more serious offences, 
the offender being convicted on indictment 
(before a jury), the punishment may be a fine 
not exceeding £100 or imprisonment for not 
more than two ycirs, with or without hard 
labour, for the less serious the offender being 
summ irily conv icted, the punishment is a fine 
not exceeding £25 or imprisonment for not 
more th m six months with or without hard 
labour If the person guilty of cruelty has a 
pecunury interest in the child’s death, the 
penalty may be mere ised to £200, or five years’ 
penal servitude It is forbidden to eiuse or 
allow boys under 14 and girls under 16, to beg 
or receive alms on the street or elsewhere, 
whether under pretence of singing playing, 
performing or otherwise or to cause or allow 
children of such age to sing play, or perform 
for profit, or offer articles for sale in the street 
or premises licensed for intoxicating liquor be- 
tween 9pm and 0am though such children 
may sing or perform for gam m places duly 
licensed for public entertainments, but no child 
under 11 is to be illowed to perform, or be 
exhibited, for gam in public at any hour A 
certain latitude as to some o f these restrictions, 
however may be allowed by competent local 
authorities in certain circumstances Special 
regulations are made in regard to children that 
are to be trained to acrobatic or other dangerous 
performances A constable is authorized to take 
into custody, without warrant, persons com 
mitting m his presence offences against the Act 
when name and residence are unknown and 
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cannot be ascertained The court may order 
that the child be taken out of the custody of 
the person convicted or bound over to keep 
the peace, and hmdcd over to the charge of 
a relation or somt other fit person, and an 
offending parent may be compelled to contribute 
to the child s m untcnancc Ihe Act, of course, 
does not interfere with the right of parents, 
guardians, or teachers to administer due pun 
ishment Much has been and is done to prevent 
cruelty to children and bring offenders to justice 
b> the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children having its central quarters 
in London — Cf R J Parr, Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act (1904) 

Childrenite, i mineral hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium, iron, and manganese, especially 
known from its occurrence m brownish cryst ils, 
sometimes an inch long, in mines m Devon and 
Cornwall 

Children, Laws relating to These laws 
form a numerous md widely scattered tollec 
tion dealing with civil status and general wel 
fare of children and their amenability to criminal 
proceedings The civil status, or capacity of 
children to acquire rights and incur obligations, 
whether through contract or delict is left mainly 
to the common law In Englmd all persons 
under 21 are termed 4 infants * and most con 
tracts made by an infant are voidable, though 
capable of ratification after majority By the 
Infants Relief Act (1877) however contracts for 
the rep lyment of loans or the purch ise of goods 
are void ab imho In Scotland a distinction 
is drawn betwc en persons above and those 
below 14 years in the case of in lies and 12 in 
the case of females the former up to 21 years 
of age ire termed ‘ minors ’ tlu 1 itter ‘ pupils * 
Minors, whether icting alone or with their 
guardians (termed curators ), m ly validly bind 
themselves by contract, but may reduce their 
obligations if seriously injurious to their in 
terests within four years ifter majority ( quad 
rienmum utile) Pupils cannot validly contract 
at all my acts necessary for administration 
being performed by their natural or legal guar 
dians or tutors ’ In both countries the con 
tractual liability of persons under age is recog 
ni7cd m the cise of ‘necessaries’, also where 
the person has held himself out as over age when 
contracting As regards damiges for delict or 
negligence children m both countries are in the 
same position as adults They are seldom sued 
for such damages however there being no 
vicarious responsibility upon the parents Actions 
of damages by children ire common, and in 
these ‘ contributory negligence ’ is not an effec 
tual defence, unless the child was intelligent 
enough to realize the danger The law relating 
to children’s welfare is mainly statutory, the 
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leading Act being the Children Act (1908), by 
which the practice of putting children under 
7 out to nurse is restricted and controlled, and 
severe penalties are imposed for cruelty, includ 
ing neglect, inadequate feeding and clothing, 
&c , also for allowing children to beg in public, 
and exposing them to physical and moral dan- 
gers, including smoking The sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor to children is forbidden under a 
separate Act (1901) Many Acts restrict the 
employment of children both generally and m 
particular trades The most important of these 
are the Employment of Children Act (1901), the 
Mines Act (1900), the Factory and Workshop 
Act (1901), and the Children’s Dangerous Per- 
formance Act of 1879 (amended m 1897) The 
Education Acts also incidentally restrict em 
ployment in connection with the provisions as 
to compulsory education Criminal responsi- 
bility cannot attach to a child under 7 Above 
that age, however, there is no essential difference 
between children and adults except in the 
matter of punishment The Children Act (1908) 
prohibits death sentence, and also forbids ini 
pnsonment and penal servitude, except in special 
cases, for children under 1G and in lieu thereof 
provides special punishments, e g whipping, or 
detention in reformatories or industrial schools 
By the Prevention of Crimes Act (1908) somewhat 
similar provision is made for detention in Borstal 
institutions of offenders between the ages of 

10 and 21 See Infant — Bibiiocraphy W 

11 S Garnett Children and the Law , A II 
Simpson Treatise on the T aw and Practice relating 
to Infants R W Holland, The Law relating to 
the Child 

Children’s Games The study of children’s 
games is an important branch of folk lore 
These gimes are historically valuable on account 
of their derivation from the ancient ceremonies 
and religious rites inseparable from every great 
occasion in the lives of our ancestors They are 
among the earliest forms of drama and were at 
first probably all accomp imed by words and 
music but now are divided into singing and 
non singing games Non singing games are 
played by boys, the words and music having 
been dropped as unnecessary to the action 
Games of this sort usually partake of the char- 
acter of a contest, typifying the meeting of 
hostile forces The singing games are of a more 
domestic character, and have retained much of 
their ancient dramatic form They are played 
by both sexes, and may be divided into four 
classes, viz * line % ‘ circle ’ * arch *, and ‘ char- 
acteristic * games The line games are contes- 
tant m character, and consist of two lines of 
players representing rival tribes or villages, 
which alternately advance and retreat before 
each other ‘ Nuts in May ’ is a popular example 
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of the line game, and preserves the ancient cus- 
tom of marriage by capture, the boy, or prospec 
tive husband, advancing to carry off the girl 
for his wife Circle games are the survivals of 
those occasions when the people of one com 
mumty met to celebrate some special local 
cv ent, such as a mam ige seed time or har\ est 
4 Oats and Beans iml Barley belongs to this 
cl iss, and depicts the ceremonies of seed time 
combined with marriage customs 4 Kiss in the 
Ring ’ is also a circle game representing an early 
form of marriage by choice Arch games eon 
sist of two players joining hands and forming 
an arch, beneath which the remaining players 
run They typify events occurring 111 one vil 
lage or parish but whereas m one form the 
players join hands ind dance round after passing 
beneath the arch, thereby sigmfvmg agreement 
and goodwill, in another they celebrate a contest 
between rival factions Of this latter type 
Oranges and Lemons ’ is a fav ounte g ime 
Orange and lemon probably represent the colours 
of rival parties As each child is captured whilst 
passing under the arch, she chooses one or the 
other and, according to her choice, tikes up 
her position behind one of the leaders funnily 
when all the players have tiken sides, a tug 
of war ensues The punishment suggested by 
the 'words 44 Here comes a chopper to chop off 
your head ’ may refer to the fate which awaited 
the laggard in answering his lord’s cill to arms 
Characteristic games are those in which one or 
more of the [ layers peiform actions and sing 
words different from those of the majority 
4 Fox and Goose * is an example of this type, 
and depicts an incident typical of the farmyard 
Chile, or Chili (chele, chela) a country of 
South America extending ilong the Pacific coast 
from lat 17° 57 s nearly to Cape Horn and 
including CI 11 I 06 and many other isl mds and 
part of Tierra del P uego It is bounded on the 
north by Peru (the River S inn being the 
boundary), on the north east and east by 
Bolivia and the Argentine Republic, from which 
it is separated by the chief range of the Gordil 
leras Its length from north to south is about 
26f»] miles, its breadth, ranging from 58 to 273 
miles xrea, 289,829 sq miles, divided into 21 
provinces, subdivided mto 82 departments and 
one territory pop (1919), 4,038,050 By the 
war with Peru and Bolivia which terminated m 
1882 Chile gained all the seaboard of Bolivia, 
and annexed also the Peruvian provinces of 
Tarapacfi and Tacna, the latter provisionally 
for ten years, at the end of which period a 
plebiscite of the province was to decide to which 
country it should belong As the plebiscite 
has not yet been taken, the province is still 
occupied by Chile The coast line is about 
2485 miles The chief towns are Santiago or 
Vol HI 
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St lago (the capital, pop *197 550) and Val- 
paraiso (pop 201,507) I he rivers art nume- 
rous, but sm ill ind ha\t generally rapid cur 
rents the print ipal irt the Biobio, the V aldivia, 
Lontue Maule It it 1 and Chuapa or Illipel 
The surfite is git itlv dn ersiht d but iscs m 
elt\ ition as it recedes from the coist md 
ippronches the \ndes along tht wutirshed of 
which 1 great part of the boutuiurv uins Some 
of the summits hert rise to 20 000 fett or more, 
but the elevation detrtases towards the south 
CI 11 I 06 and numerous othtr islands lnngc the 
coast in tht south 1 arthquukes art common, 
thost of 1822 1808 and 1906 btmg particularly 
violent In tlu C lull m Audts tht it uic twenty 
volcanoes at least llirte of which (Antuco Vil- 
larica and Osorno) art still active Tht t lunate 
is umukib'y silubnoin In the northern pio 
vincts it laitly 1 1111 s — in sonic pirts perhaps 
never m the tt ntral parts r 1111 is sullic icntlv 
abundant while in the extremt south there is 
even an excess of moistuio Among the minerals 
of Chile are gold silver topper had, iron zinc, 
antimony mangincst arsenic tin sulphur, 
alum salt ind cubic nitre Silver and eopper 
are the two most import int mi tills The coppt r 
mines art most numerous 111 the 1101 them dis 
tncts Tht eubie nitre , or Chile saltpetre is a 
great sourtc of weilth (oil is wrought at 
several placts Though possessing man> fertile 
tracts a great portion of Chili is incapable of 
eultiv ition being b ire and mount unous The 
province of At te 1111 \ is espi cially destitute of 
vegetation Fiom the 29th degree of latitude 
southwards giccn \ tilths md fertile tracts ap 
pe ir the char ic ter of thf vepet ition getting 
alw ivs richer, till in the southi rn provinces we 
find the sidis of the Andes clothed with forests 
and with herbaceous pi mis and Howe rs of the 
richest and most beautiful huts In some of 
the northern districts whe it and barky are the 
chief agricultural products bruits are abundant 
— apples pc irs, apricots peaches figs, grapes, 
oranges and water melons The spread of P uro 
pc an pi mts has been so great m some pi ices as 
to crowd out n ilive species, and eultiv ition is 
rapidly carrying this further The wild animals 
include the guanaco puma, or American lion 
the chinchilla, coypu and deer Cattle are 
raised m great numbers, from 4000 to 20 000 
being sometimes re ired on one faun The 
manufactures are of little importance but in- 
clude cord igc, so ip coppc r wares lcat her, and 
brandy The commerce is increasing rapidly 
By far the greater part of the foreign tride is 
with Great Britain Mmcnl products form 
five sixths of the total exports, the principal 
article being cubic nitre (or ( hilc saltpetre), of 
which the value was £15,400 000 in 1907 and 
£28 809,600 in 1910, next come copper, iodine, 
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wheat and silver The annual value of exports 
has in recent years reached as high as £57,271,088 
the imports £33,441,081 The total exports 
from Chile to the United Kingdom amounted 
to £10,334 446 in 1918 the imports from the 
United Kingdom to Chile £6 183 603 Accounts 
are kept in pesos or dollars the gold peso (=100 
centavos ) being of the value of Is 6 d There are 
over 5000 miles of railway, of which the State 
owns over 1000 The Transandine Railway has 
brought Santiago within 16 hours of Buenos Aires 
The Anea to la Pay Railway was opened in 
1012 Chile is a Republic and is considered the 
best regulated in South America It is under a 
President eluted for five years, and a Council 
of State The legislature is composed of a 
Senate elected for six years and a House of 
Deputies elected for three years The estimated 
revenue for 1921 was £ 24 006 225 the expendi 
ture £27,1 5 3 037 The total debt home and 
foreign w is about £44,000 000 The army num 
bers about 20 000 nwi (wai strength 200 000 ) 
the chief vessels of the navy are three ironcluls 
and five protected cruisers The Chilians arc 
mostly of Spanish or Inch ui descent I hey ire 
generally fond of agricultural pursuits, mil 
possess a considerable amount of energy and 
enterprise Schools and colleges have been 
established, mil the extension of the benefits 
of educ ition has be cn ol 1 ite one of the const mt 
aims of the Government elementary educ ition 
being now gratuitous, but not compulsorv 
Roman Catholicism is the established religion 
of Chile The part of Chile lying south of the 
River Biohio (or about hit 38° s ) is inhabited 
chiefly by lndi ms The Ar iuc mains, who also 
cill themselves Alapuclie, or ehilelien of the 
soil end number about 80,000, inh ibit the 
region lying between the Rivers Biobio and 
Valdivia and long maintained their mdepen 
deuce till in 1882 they became subjects of the 
Chilian Government 

Chile origin illy belonged to the Incas of Peru 
from whom it w is wrested by the Spaniards 
under Pi/arro and Almagro m 1535 From this 
period Chile continued a colony of Spam till 
1810, when a revolution commenced, which 
terminated m 1817 m the independence of 
Chile Several internal commotions have since 
occurred but the country his been free from 
these compared with other South American 
states A war begun with Spun in 1865 led 
to the blockade of the coast by the Spanish 
fleet, and the bombardment of Valparaiso m 
1866 Between 1879 and 1881 a war was success 
fully waged with Bolivia and Peru, m reference 
to the rights of Chile in the mineral district of 
Atacama In 1891 an insurrection arose against 
President Balmaeeda s administration, a move- 
ment which resulted in his overthrow and suicide 


In Dec , 1918 a grave conflict arose between 
Chile and Peru over the province of Tuenu and 
Anea See Peru — Bibi iografhy D Barros 
Arana, Ilistoria jeneral de Chile (15 vols ), A U 
Hancock, History of Chile, G I S Elliott, Chile 
its History and Development M R Wright The 
Republic of Chile , W II Kocbcl Modern Chile , 
I J G Maitland Chile its Land and People 
Chile Saltpetre See Soda Nitre 
Chilkd, a shallow lagoon m Hindustan, sepa 
rated by a narrow ridge from the Bay of Bengal 
and mostly in Orissa 

Chllkoot Pass, a pass on the frontier of 
North West Canada and Alaska on the route 
from the se i, by way of the I ynn Canal, to the 
Klonelykc 

Chilian (chil yan ), a town C hile c apital of 
the province of Nuble in an angle between the 
( lull m and Nuble cornice ted by rail with T il 
cihuino and Smtiigo Pop 30,601 

Chilled Iron, iron cast m metal moulds called 
chills where on ae e ount of the rapid conducting 
of the he it tilt iron t ools more quickly on the 
surf it e than it would do if t ist in sand Chilled 
iron is whiter and h is a h irder surface than 
iron t ist in any other way 

Chillianwal la, a village of India m the Pun 
j ib lie n the Ihtlum famous for i wtll contested 
battle fought in its vicinity in Tin 1810 between 
tlit British under Lord Gough mil the Sikhs in 
whitli the litttr ill but g lined tin victory 
Chillicothe ( kotli t ) a beautiful and flourish 
mg town Ohio United States on the wist bank 
of the Snoto with manufitturing md other 
industries Pop 14 508 

Chil lies, the fruits ol tin Capsicum used to 
make eajenne ptpper pickles and chilli vinegar 
Chillies are all natives of tropical Amenta, and 
were first made known to Europe by Peter 
Martyr the year after the disc o\ try of America 
Chil lmgworth, Willi im m English divine, 
born it Oxlord in 1602 and educated at Tnrnty 
College, Oxford where metaphysics ind theology 
were his favourite studies Subtle reasoning on 
authority and infallibility led him for a time 
into the Church of Rome but he afterwards 
returned to the Fnglish Church md published 
m 16 38 a great work in justification of himself, 
The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salva 
tion He was made Chancellor of the bishopric 
of Salisbury, and on the outbreak of the Civil 
War supported the king s cause, and was made 
prisoner at the surrender of Arundel Castle 
He died 30th Jan , 1644 Sermons and other 
works were also publishctl by him, but his 
Religion of Protestants is what has given him 
lasting fame A Life by Rev T Birch, will 
be found in the 1742 edition of Chillingworth’s 
Works 

Chillon (she yon), a castle, Switzerland, op 
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the Lake of Geneva, 6£ miles s e of Vevav , once native to the South Pacific and Antarctic, and 


an important stronghold of the Counts of Savoy, 
and the prison house of brancis Bonmvard, prior 
of St Victor, Geneva, from 1530 to 15 36 It 
has acquired interest from Byron s poem, The 
Prisoner of Chilian 

Ghiloi (chel wa ), a province and island of 
Chile The province comprehends the Island of 
C hilo£, together with a number of other islands 
and a portion of the m unland Ihe Island of 
(hilod is for the most part covered with dense 
forests, but large tracts of it are still unexplored 
"lhe chief town is San Carlos or Anoud The 
exports consist chiefly of timber from the forests 
of the island and the mainland lhe climitc is 
healthy but very wet Area of the province 
0979 sq miles, pop 99 044 

Chilognatha, or Chilopoda See Chet 
Ghilon (kilon) or Chilo, son of Damagetus 
one of the so called Seven Sages of Greece He 
flourished about the beginning of the sixth 
century b c , and was a native of Spart 1 and 
one of the Ephon, or chief migistrates A 
collection of his sayings is extant 

Ghiltern Hills, a range of flint and chalk 
hills, England extending through Oxford Ilert 
ford, and Buckingham shires, loftiest summit 
905 feet These hills vicrc anciently covered 
with forests, and were infested by numerous 
bands of robbers lo protect the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring districts in officer wis 
appointed by the Crown, c died the Steward of 
the C hiltern Hundreds, and, although the duties 
and emoluments have long ceased the office still 
exists, and is made use ol to ifford members of 
the House of Commons (who cannot give up 
their seats directly) an opportunity of resigning 
their seats when they desire to do so Being 
regarded as an appointment of honour and profit 
under Government, the acceptance of it dis 
qualifies a member from ret lining his seat The 
practice began about the year 1750 

Ghimaera, or Ghimera (ki me ra), 111 classical 
mythology, a fire breathing monster, the fore 
parts of whose body were those of a lion the 
middle of a goat, and the hinder of a serpent 
Thus the name came to be used lor an unnatural 
production of the fancy 

Ghimaera (ki me ra) a genus of cartilaginous 
fishes and the chief type of the ord Iloloccphali, 
related to sharks The best known species is the 
Chimcera monstrosa, which inhabit® the northern 
seas, and is sometimes called king of the herrings , 
and from its two pairs of large teeth, rabbitfish 
There is but one gill opening and the tail ter 
minates m a point the fish having altogether 
a singular appearance It seldom exceeds 3 feet 
in length The Holocephali also include the 
somewhat similar Callorhynchus antarcticus , 
which possesses a downwardly bent snout and is 


two species of Harnotta, deep water forms living 
in the North Atl intie md North Pacific 

Chimbora zo, a mountain of Ecuador about 
90 miles s b\ w of Quito lit 1°20 s I hough 
not the loftiest summit of the Andes it rises to 
the height of about 20 500 feet abo\ e the level 
of the sea, and is covered with perpetual snow 
2G00 feet from the summit md upwards In 
1880 its summit w is icaHied for the first time 
by E \Miympcr — Chimborazo is also the name 
of a province in Ecuador pop 122 000 

Chimere (shi mtr ) the upper robe to which 
the lawn sleeves of 1 bishop ire attached 
Ghimes, a species of musu mechanically 
produced by the strokes of hammers against 
a scries of bells tuned agrecabl\ to a given 
musical scale lhe hammers are lifted by livers 
icted upon by metallic pins, or wooden pegs. 
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stuck into a large barrel which is made to revolve 
by clock work and is so connected with the 
striking p irt of the clock me < hanism tli it it is 
set in motion by it at cerlun intervals of time, 
usually every hour 01 every quirter of an hour 
The chime nuchinism is sometimes so eon 
structed that it may be played like a piano, 
but w ith the fist inste id of the fingers 

Chim ney, 1 structure generally of stone or 
brie k, containing a pass ige or flue, by which 
the smoke of a tire 01 furn ice g ises escape to 
the open air I 11 this sense the first » himneys 
we read of are no earlier thin the Middle Ages 
The higher a chimney the more is its draught, 
provided the fire is great enough properly to 
heat the column of air in it, because the tendency 
of the smoke or gases to draw upwards is in 
proportion to the difference in weight between 
the column of heated air in the chimney and 
a similar column of cooler external air Smoky 
chimneys may be caused by the presence of 
adjoining buildings obstructing the wind, caus- 
ing irregular currents of air or by faulty con- 
struction of the fire pi ice and adjacent parts of 
the chimney lhe first may generally be cured 
by fixing a chimney pot of a particular cor 
struction, or a revolving cowl, on the chimney 
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top to prevent the wind blowing down, in the 
second case the narrowing of the chimney 
thro it and the filling m of the eddy corners 
will gencnlly remedy the defect 

Chimpan zee, the native Guinea name of a 
laige West md Central African ape ( Anthropopi 
thecuH troglodytes) belonging to the anthropoid or 
man like monkevs, and to the same genus as the 
gorilla When full grown it is sometimes about 5 
feet high, with black hair, and is not so large and 
powerful as the gorilla Like the orang, it has 
the hair on its fore arms turned backwarels, but 
differs from it m having an additional dorsal 
vertebra and a thirteenth pair of ribs It walks 
erect better than most of the apes It feeds on 
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fruits, often robs the gardens of the natives, and 
constructs a sort of nest amongst the branches 
It is e ommon m men lgcrics, where it shows 
much intelligence and docility 

China, an immense Republic stretching from 
the ccntie of Asia, about 74° e long , for 3000 
miles to the east coast of Corea, in 185° e long , 
and from the Siberian frontier at the River 
Amur about 54° n lat , for 2400 miles south 
wards to the Island of Hainan This vast 
Republic, second m magnitude only to the 
British I’ mpire, has an area of 3,013,560 Bq 
miles and a population estimated at 320,000,000 
or 400 000,000, and is usually divided mto China 
Proper and the dependencies Sinkiang, Man 
churia Fengtien Kirin, Heilungkiang Mongolia, 
and 1 ibet Tibet is practically autonomous, al 
though controlled in its foreign relations by the 
Chinese Gov eminent Corea (qv) previous to 
1894 acknowledged the suzerainty of China 
The dependencies though they cover an area 
of 2,744,750 sq miles contain but a small and 
relatively unimportant part of the popula- 
tion (about 18,000,000, or, according to some. 


29 000,000), China Proper being the centre of 
power and population According to the estima 
tion of the customs authorities, the population 
of the entire Rt public m 1914 was 320,650,000 
China Proper, known to Marco Polo and 
earlier travellers by the Tartar name of Cathay , 
called ‘ Middle Kingdom 1 by the Chinese, com 
prises the following provinces — 



Area in 
sq miles 

Population 

Capital 

Chihli 

US 8oo 

22 070 000 

1 lentsm 

Shantung 

5 s 8 7 ° 

25 BIO OOO 

Chinan 

bhansi 

8 1 830 

9 420 OOO 

Tai yuan 

Honan 

67 940 

22 375 000 

Kaifeng 

Kiangsu 

38 600 

15 380 OOO 

Nanking 

Anhui 

54 810 

14 07s 000 

Anching 

Kiangsi 

69 480 

10 2SS OOO 

Nanchang 

Chehkiang 

36 670 

13 050 OOO 

Hangchow 

h ukien 

46 320 

8 560 000 

Foochow 

Hupeh 

V 4 o° 

21 260 OOO 

Wuchang 

Hunan 

83 380 

20 580 OOO 

Changsha 

Shensi 

75 270 

6 725 OOO 

Hsian 

Kansu 

125 450 

3 810 OOO 

I anchow 

Szechwan 

218 480 

54 500 000 

Ch engtu 

Kwangtung 

99 970 

23 700 OOO 

Canton 

Kwangsi 

77 200 

5 425 000 

Kuei lm 

Kweichow 

67 160 

9 265 OOO 

Kuei yang 

Yunnan 

146 680 

8 053 000 

5 ; unnan 


1 532 420 

302 HO OOO 



The areas and populations are given differently 
by different authorities, and the total extent is 
by some stated to be 1,554 000 sq miles Peking 
is the capital There are many large and popu- 
lous cities 

Physical Features — Great part of the country 
is not well known The coast line forms an 
irregular curve of about 2500 miles It is not 
deeply penetrated by gulfs, the only one of great 
extent being that of Pe che le in the north cast, 
but numerous indentations of sufficient dimen- 
sions to form safe and capacious roadsteads are 
found m every quarter It is characterized by 
a fringe of islands and islets the largest of which 
are Formosa and Hainan The Gulf of Pc che le, 
the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea wash the 
eastern and south eastern shores, and are char- 
acterized by the destructive storms called 
typhoons The inland boundaries are formed 
mainly by Tonqum, Burmah, Tibet, and, on 
the north, partly by the Great Wall separating 
China from Mongolia, one of the most remark 
able of human structures, being an artificial 
barrier 1500 miles long, begun in the third 
century, and added to in course of years down 
to the sixteenth century Two thirds of the 
interior are estimated to be mountainous The 
general slope is from west to east, and the 
mountains are a continuation of those of Tibet 
and Central Asia The great Kuen lun range 
throws off branches, the Tsing Ling, Fu mu shan, 
and Mu lmg, which, running eastward between 
the great valleys of the Hoang ho and Yang 
tse kiang, traverse almost the whole breadth of 
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China Farther north the Nm shan branch of 
the Kucn lun range runs under various names 
(Kuliang, Alashan Inshan, &c ) along the north 
east of China till it reaches the frontu r of Man- 
churia, north of Peking The third great moun 
tain system of China is m the south east, where 
extensive chains such as the N in shan, the 
Ta yu ling, and P 11 ling streti h on the south 
side of the Yang tse kiang all the way from the 
highlands of Yunnan to the eistern seaboard 
Between these mountain systems, and following 
courses which may be roughly described as 
parallel, run the two great rivers of Chm v, the 
Hoang ho and the Yang tse kiang Here he 
the central and richest provinces of China On 
both sides of the lower Hoang ho is an immense 
delta plain, consisting generally of 1 deep alluvial 
soil of unpanlleled fertility As they approach 
the sea coast the two rivers are connected by 
the Grand Canal 700 miles 111 length thus com 
plcting 1 magnificent system of inland naviga 
tion The Hoang ho has changed its lower 
course sever il times and is subject to tremen 
dous and disastrous floods Besides these rivers 
and their numerous tributaries, the most descrv 
mg of notic c are the Se kiang in the south, of 
considerable size but still more 1 ommerci il 
import nice, having at or near its embouchure 
C inton, Hong Kong, and Macao and the Pei I 10 , 
which though muc h smallc r forms a water way 
betwee n Peking and the Gulf of Pe die le There 
arc a number of lakes mostly of no great size, 
the largest is Tung ting, near the centre of 
Chin 1 with a eire umference of about 270 miles 
A ri markable fc iture of the surface of Northern 
China is the deposit of Zotss, 1 brownish yellow 
earth of great fertility, which covers an immense 
ire 1 both of mount un and valley and enables 
igru ulture to be successfully carried on at the 
luight of 7000 or 8000 feet 

Climate — lhe greater part of China belongs 
to the temperate zone, but it has wh it is c tiled 
m excessive climate At Peking in summer the 
heat ranges from 90° to 100° in the shade, while 
the winter is so cold that the rivers are usually 
frozen from December to March At Shanghai, 
lat 31° 20 , the maximum temper iture reaches 
100°, and the minimum falls at leist to 20° 
below freezing point (12° b ) In the south the 
climate is of 1 tropical character the summer 
heat rising to 120° Here the south west and 
north east monsoons blow with great regularity, 
and divide the year between them Among the 
greatest scourges of the country are the dreadful 
gales known as typhoons, from the Chinese 
Ta fung , or * great wind * They never fail to 
commit great devastation, though happily they 
always give such timely notice of their approach 
that preparations can be made The Hoang ho 
and Yang tse kiang basins have a pretty equable 


temperature due to the soft 11101 st winds of the 
P iciiic 

Production « — China is wdl supplied with mm 
crals, including gold silver topper iron, and 
other metals, and there are very extensive coal 
holds (the area of one of tliesi in the province 
of Hunan being about 21,000 sq miles) though 
the quantity raised from them is tompar itively 
small Petroleum is hi mg developed in the 
upper Yangtsze region bait is abund mt, and 
there aie inexh lustible beds of kaolin, or por 
ei lam earth Among irnmals it is dilhcult to 
mention any th it arc 1 h ir i< teristie of the 
country many of them iri identical with or 
difftr but little from those of burope In the 
south and south wist the tigir the rhinoceros, 
and clt pliant are found, bears are common in 
many parts other eurnivoia arc the wild cat, 
badger, lynx and marten Camels and elephants 
are used in a domestic st iti but the chief 
domesticated immal is the buffalo The horses 
are of a poor breed Among birds the most 
beautiful are the gold and silver pheasants 
Fish sw irm in all inland watt rs as well as on 
the coast, the n itur il supply being immensely 
mere iseil by artific ml me ms Ah reg irds the 
flora of Chun, it is tropical in the south (coco 
and sago pel ms bananx, and pandanus), sub 
tropical farther north mil still firther north 
prevails a number of plants and trees identical 
with or elosily akin to those of middle Europe 
b lowering pi mts, shrubs, and trees are exceed 
mgly abundant The bamboo on account of 
its extreme usefulness is one of the most valu- 
able tries Oiks the chestnut, hizel, pines, 
yew, and wilnut are among forest trees Wax 
and e miphor trees abound Azaleas are exceed 
mgly numerous other flowering pi mts are the 
eimelha rose, passion flower, caitus md lager 
strirnua Fruits are abundant and v lrieil The 
soil especially of the country comprising the 
two great river basins, is extremely fertile, and 
agriculture h is always been considi red impor 
tant in China The land is ill freehold, held 
by families on the piyrnent of in innual tax 
Rice, as the pnncip il food of the people, is the 
staple crop in the centre and south The rich 
alluvial plums whn h cover a great part of the 
surface are admiribly ad ipted for its culture, 
and by careful man igemcnt yield amazing crops 
In the north there is a variety called dry soil 
nee, which is cultivated like any other cereal 
Wheat, barley and millet are the other chief 
gram crops Othi r crops are maize buckwheat, 
a great variety of beans, pease, and pulse gener- 
ally, sugar cane, tobacco, and vegetables m 
endless variety, including potatoes and turnips, 
and at the ports the best European and Amencan 
vegetables Varieties of the cabb ige tribe are 
extensively cultivated for the oil extracted from 
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the seeds Three plants of the greatest econo 
mical importance to China are the mulberry, 
cultivated to provide food for silkworms, cotton, 
and tea, the last for long regarded as exclusively 
a C hinesc product Another important crop is 
the opium poppy, which was extensively grown, 
though the product is inferior to that of India 
In consequence however, of the anti opium 
decree of 1906, the cultivation of the poppy has 
been rapidly restricted In 1911 an agreement 
with the British Government w is signed whereby 
import of Indi m opium into China was to be 
reduced m the same proportion os the diminu- 
tion of the cultiv ition of native opium, the lin 
port ition and cultivation to ccise in 1917 

Manufactures — In arts and industry the 
Chinese have nude consider ible progress One 
peculiar feature m their processes is the general 
absence of machinery, and the preponderance 
of manual libour Among the chief industries 
is the silk manuf icture, which produces some 
varieties of stuffs unsurpassed inywhere livery 
body wears silks it is the prescribed attire of 
high officers The finer kinds of it form the 
ordinary dresses of the opulent, while the poorest 
manage to deck themselves m coarser if not on 
common at least on gila days The embroidery 
of silk is t arned on to in amazing extent C otton 
goods are also largely m ide though great quan 
titles of European and American manufactures 
arc also imported FI iv is not grown but a 
good substitute for it is found in the fibres of 
two or three plints from which the beautiful 
grass cloth simil ir in appearance to linen is 
extensively woven Woollens ire made only to 
a limited ext< nt The porcelain of C hina has 
been famous from the earliest periods, and the 
manufacture of the finest forms of it wis long 
known to the Chinese alone though their pro 
ductions are now surpassed by those of Europe 
In lacquered wire the Chinese continue unsur 
passed In working in metals they have only 
attained to mediocrity The metallic products 
most deserving of notice arc gongs, mirrors, 
stituettes in copper and bronze and \anous 
kinds of carved chased and filigree work both 
in gold and silver In a great number of minor 
articles the workmanship is exquisite — fans, 
card eases, seals, combs chess men of wood, 
ivory, mother of pearl ind tortoise shell Paper 
is made of a great v inety of substances and the 
art of m iking it — like various others — was prac 
tised m China long before Europe acquired it 
Commerce — The inland trade of China aided 
by its vast system of viater communication is 
of mcikulablc magnitude the rivers and canals 
liter illy swarming with junks, barges, and boats 
of all sizes Roads however are few and bad, 
and rulwavs ha\e as yet only a length of over 
6800 miles, of which 1300 have been constructed 
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by British enterprise and capital There were 
2273 miles under construction in 1917 The 
first railroad was built m 1876 from Wu sung 
to Shanghai Telegraphs have made more pro 
gress, and are being rapidly extended all over 
the country, the lines having a length of about 
40,000 miles By the edict of Nov , 1906, the 
control of the postal service was transferred to 
the Ministry of Communications, and the transfer 
was effected in 1911 By the opening of the 
‘ Ireaty ’ ports and other ports (64 in number), 
the foreign commerce has been immensely in- 
creased The chief of these ports are Shanghai, 
by far the first, C anton, Hankow, Swatow, 
Tientsin, Nmgpo, Amoy, Newchwang, Foo chow 
The main articles of export are tea (although its 
exportation has steadily declined m recent years, 
owing to the competition of Ceylon and Indian 
teas), and raw and manuf letured silk, about 
27 per cent of the world’s supply of silk coming 
from China The main imports are cotton goods, 
metals and metal goods, and various manufac 
tured articles In the year 1919 the exports 
amounted to £47,116,453, the imports to 
£74,564 285 Ihe total imports and exports for 
1919 were £204,882,455 and £199,756 11 1 re 
spectively Among the countries trading with 
Chin's the principal are Great Britain, India, 
Russia, Japan and the United States In 1918 
the imports from Britain were £11 831,977 
exports £9 707,870 The chief articles of export 
to Brit nn are tei and silk — the amount of tea 
sent from C hum to Britain m 1916 was 19,877,195 
lb , of the value of £9 30 180 The chief articles 

of import from Great Bntun are cotton goods, 
of the value of £10,132 480 in 1914 Opium 
imported from India re iched the amount of 
£7,174,89 3 in 1913, and £5,134 889 in 1914 A 
uniform sj stern of weights and measures was 
introduced on 9th Oct 1 907 Among the 
st ind irds of weight use d ire the hang or tael 
— l£ oz avoirdupois, the catty = 1^ lb , and 
the picul — 1 33^ lb The chih of 14^ inches 
is the standard meisure of length a measure 
of distance is the h — \ mile Ihere are no 
n itional gold or silvei coins Ihc usual money 
unit is the Ilaikivan tael the value of which 
vanes with that of silver m 1913 it was 3s 0 \d , 
in 1914 2s 8£d and in 1917, 4s 3}j;d A gold 
currency scheme promulgated in 1918 has been 
postponed Private bankers are found in all 
large towns By the law of May, 1910, the 
several mints have been brought under the 
Central Government and are no longer private 
ventures The Bank of China was established 
m 1913, and a Government savings bank was 
opened on 23rd Oct , 1914 In 1921 the Govern 
ment decided that the metric system, adopted in 
1 91 i will become obligatory in 1 923 

People — The Chinese belong to the Mongolian 
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race, but m them its harsher features as repre 
sented in the genuine f lartars, are considerably 
softened It would, however, be a great mistake 
to think that the Chinese people are all of one 
race The true Chinamen, that is to say, the 
natives of the central provinces, differ greatly 
from their countrymen of the maritime provinces 
Ihe ordinary Chinamen are generally of low 
stature, have small hands and feet, a dark com 
plexion, a wide forehead, black hur, eyes ind 
eyebrows obliquely turned upwards at the outer 
extremities To compress the feet of the females 
is far from being a universal custom and most 
of the southern women do not treat their feet 
in this unnatural May The queue (picn tze) 
worn by the Chinese was introduce d by Manchu 
conquerors in 1G27 In bodily strength they are 
far inferior to Furopeans, but superior to most 
Asiatics, md their great assiduity and piticnt 
endurance of fatigue make them \ iluable is 
labourers They are considered to be de he lent 
m courigc In their moril qualities there is 
much th it is limablc They ire strongly at 
tached to their homes, hold age in respect toil 
hard for the support of their finulies ind in 
the interior where the worst kind of foreign 
intercourse has not deb ised them 1 xhibit in 
unsophistic ited simplicity ot manners which 
recills the age of the pitriarclis In the gre it 
mass these qualities are counterb ilanccd or 
rather suppl nited by numerous v ices — tre ic he ry 
Iving and v irious others The t hmese use gre it 
politeness 111 their intercourse with e ich other, 
but there is perhaps a want of frinkness md 
sincerity They scrupulously avoid all contra 
diction and offensrv e expressions 111 com ersation 
Gambling is 1 univers il viee Drunki uncss h is 
hitherto been rare amongst them, but opium 
smoking (now repressed by law) is common 
Rut with m my vieious ch ir ictenstics, the 
Chinese ire preserved from degeneration by 
their miners il frugility ind thrift II ird work 
done in the most uncomplaining w ly has become 
second nituie with them Filial piety is ilso 1 
striking fe iture of their character, and is, m f let, 
the principle upon which Chinese society is c on 
stituted lhey have clumbers set apirt for the 
worship of their ance stors whe re religious cc re 
monies are regularly performed 

Language Religion rfr — The Chinese is the 
most important and most widely spread of the 
so called monosyllabic languages of F istern 
Asia, m which each word is uttered by a single 
movement of the organs of speech There is no 
alphabet, each word being represented by a 
single symbol or character These written ch ir 
acters ippeir to have been origin ill} hiero 
glyphics or rude copies of the objects designed 
to be expressed by them, but the hieroglyphic 
features have almost entirely disappeared, and 


many of the symbols are formed of what seems 
to be an arbitrary combination of lines, or arc 
built up of other symbols combined In writing 
or printing, the characters art arranged in ver 
tieal columns, to be read from top to bottom 
Ihe art of making paper is said to ha\c been 
known in the lirst c entury after ( lirist and 
printing from wooiltn blocks in the se\ tilth or 
eighth century hundreds of years Ik fore these 
valuible arts were re invented 111 1 urope and 
the Chinese literature is now very extensive 
lliere are great numbeis of treatises on almost 
all subjects — science history geography, belles 
lettres and poetry liter iry e mint nee is the sure 
avenue to the highest honours and ofl'ie cs of the 
St lit and hence tilt literati are the gentry, the 
magistrates the governors the negotiators, the 
ministers of ( hin 1 Among the moderately 
wtll to do el isses edut ition of the kmel which 
promises to be best rewarded is almost universal 
and in c\ t ry vill ige there are st hools tor the 
lower el isses The old system of 1 purely 
Chinese type of education was swept away by 
a decree of 15)05 Numeious schools for teach 
ing Western k irning were established The 
Peking University was estibhshcel m 1808 and 
completely rcorgini/ed in 15)17 the meehoal 
school wis founded 111 15)00 A large number of 
young Chinese are studying in the United Stites 
Europe md J ip m lliere is a modern uni 
\ersit> with British professors it Hong hong 
Some 58 000 educational institutions ot ill 
grides are to be found in China with an aggre 
gate enrolment of 1,600,000 students The e hicf 
religions in ( hmn arc Confue lanism Taoism 
anti Buddhism the last introduced subscepiently 
to the others The religion of the lenrncel is that 
founded by hong hu Tse or Confucius, ibout 550 
n c Taoism foundc d by I aotze is a compound 
of mystic il md superstitious elements But 
imongst the gre it mass of the pe opk 1 form of 
Buddhism prev ills or a sort of mixture of the 
other religions Whatever be the import nice of 
these three religions they ire lnsigmfic int as 
compircd with the real nitiond religion of ill 
the (hinese — mcestor worship In the western 
parts Moll immedunism h is many iollowers, 
estimated at 10 000 000 The most important 
C hristi in missions are those of the French Homan 
Catholics who have been longest in the country, 
md have numerous stations V irious Protestant 
bodies also cirrj on missionary operations in 
China since 1807 The Protest ml converts 
number about 150,000, while the Romun Ca- 
tholic missions el 11 m over 1 000,000 adherents 
Jews have been settled m China since a d 69 
(See Jews) In 191*1 the (hinese Republic 
adopted the calendar of Western Europe 
Government , Administration <Lc — The govern 
ment was lor centuries an absolute despotism 
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The reigning dynasty was for 267 years of 
Mmchu Tartar blood The emperor united in 
his person the attributes of supreme magistrate 
and sovereign pontiff, and as the ‘ Son of 
lie iven ’ was m the ory account lblc only to 
heaven A Republic, however, was established 
on 12th Feb ,1912 on the abdication of the 
five year old emperor Pu yi, dethroned by the 
revolution of 1911-12 Yuan Shi Kill, the Prime 
Minister, was elected President of the new 
Republic lie died in 1916, and was succeeded 
by Li Yuun Hung The latter having resigned, 
Hsu Shill Chang was elected President of the 
Chinese Republic on 10th Aug , 1918 The 
President is assisted by a Cibmct, whose ap 
pomtment must be approved of by the Advisory 
Council an elected body with parliamentary 
functions The ( hinese army was reorganized 
on modern lines in 1907 In 1911 it was norm 
nally 250,000, but actually only numbered 180,000 
men Troops under arms are now estim ited 
at between <100,000 and 600,000 A modified 
form of conscription came into force in Jan , 
1916 The old army was nomm illy large, but 
the great bulk of the men had received no proper 
military tr lining or discipline, and were equipped 
onl\ with oldfishioncd weapons Ihc navy 
consists of two fleets — one for rivcis and another 
for sea but though it numbers many vessels, it 
is not very efhcient and is scarcely able to clear 
the Chinese coast from the pirates who infest the 
creeks ind islets Some of the vessels were built 
m Europe, but the best of them have been de 
stroyed or tiken by the Japanese The largest 
\essel is the protected cruiser Ilai Chi of 4300 
tons The re venue of the Republic is deriv ed from 
customs exc lse taxes on land md property, 
and was estimated m 1916 at £65 000,000 
The foreign debt amounted to £171 906,000 m 
1916, but has since been consider ibly increased 
History — Ihc early history of the Chinese is 
shrouded m fable but it is certain that civiliza 
tion had advanced much among them when it 
was only beginning to dawn on the nations of 
Europe The Chow dynasty which w as founded 
by Woo wang, and lasted from about 1100 n c 
to 258 b c , is perhaps the earliest the! can be 
regarded as historic, and even of it not much 
more is historic than the name Under Ling 
wang, one of the sovereigns of this dynasty, 
Confucius is said to have been born some time 
in the sixth century b c During the latter half 
of the period during which this line of sovereigns 
held sway, there appe irs to have been a number 
of rival kings m China who lived in strife with 
one another Chow siang, who was the founder 
of the Tsui dynasty, from which China takes its 
name, gained the superiority over his rivals and 
died in 251 b c His great grandson, a national 
hero of the Chinese, was the first to assume the 


title of ‘ Hoang ’ (emperor), and called himself 
Che Hoang ti He ruled over an empire nearly 
conterminous with modern China Proper In 
his reign the Great Wall (see next article), 
designed as a protection against marauding 
lartars, was begun m 214 bc Buddhism was 
introduced m a d 65 Subsequently the Empire 
broke up into three or more states, and a long 
period of confusion and weak government en- 
sued In 960 i strong ruler managed to con- 
solidate the Empire but the ittaeks of the 
Tartars were now causing much trouble In the 
thirteenth century the Mongols under Jenglus 
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Khan and his son Ogd u conquered China and 
in 1259 the celebrated Kublai Khan, a nephew 
of the latter, ascended the throne and founded 
the Mongol dynasty Ills ninth descendant was 
driven from the throne and i native dynasty 
called Mmg again sue c c t (led in 1 168 m the 
person of Hungwu A long period of peace 
ensued but wis broken about 1618 when the 
Manchus gained the ascendamy, and, after a 
war of twenty seven years founded the last 
reigning lartar dynasty m the person of Tung 
chi establishing their capital in the northern city 
of Peking which was nearer their native country 
and resources than the old c ipit il Nanking 
The earliest authentic accounts of China pub 
lished in Europe are those of Marco Polo, who 
visited the country in the thirteenth century 
The lirst British intercourse was attempted 
under Queen Elizabeth m 1590, and a trade 
was subsequently established by the East India 
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Company, but no direct intercourse between the 
Governments took plat e till the embassy of 
Lord Mat artney in 1792 A set ond emb issy 
m 1816, by Lord Amherst, was treated with 
insolence, and subsequently the treatment of 
British merchants beeiine such tint a collision 
was inevitable In 1840 the British, on being 
refused redress for injuries partly rtal and 
partly alleged proceeded to hostilities and 
after scattering almost without a stiuggle, 
every force which was opposed to them were 
prepiring to lay siege to N inking, when the 
Chinese found it necessary to sue tor peace 
A treaty was then concluded (1842) by which 
the five ports ot C niton Amoy, Foo chow foo 
Nmgpo and Shanghai were opened to British 
merchants, the Islmd of Hong Kong ceded to 
the British in perpetuity and the payment oi 
21 000 000 dollars agreed to be made b> the 
Chinese In 1850 an insurrection, headed by 
Ilung seu tscuan or Tien te broke out m the 
provnu es adjoining C anton, with the object of 
expelling the Manchu dynasty from the throne, 
is well is of restoring the ancient n itional 
religion of Shm ti md of making Tien te the 
founder of a new dynasty, which lie < illcd th it 
of Tai ping eir Universil Peace After a long 
period of civil wir the 1 u ping rebellion wis it 
length suppresscel m 18(>5 lirgely by the ever 
tions of Gordon, at th it time a major The seizure 
by the Chinese of the erew of a Hong Kong 
vessel m 1856 led to a wir m which the bicnch 
joincel the British After Peking wis tiken 
(in 1860) the Chinese Government grmted a 
treaty securing import int privileges to the Allies 
A revolt in Turkestan hid me intime tiken 
pi ice, md another m Yuan in but both were 
it last suppressed In 188 J hostilities broke out 
between thiin and Frame in consequence of 
the proceedings of the 1 itte r m Tonqum but 
the matter was arrmged m 1885 In 1894 wir 
broke out with Jap m ind in this short struggle 
Japan had ilmost uninterrupteel success both by 
sea and lend, having driven the Chinese out of 
Corea, and invaded China it several points 
Peace was concluded in 1895 C hma agreeing to 
give up Formosa ind pay a large indemnity to 
Jap in, md to open sever il other ports to 
foreign commerce &c In 1897 Germany seized 
the port of Kiau ( li iu, and in the following year 
the Chinese Government igreed to a ninety 
nine years le ise The territory of Ki iu Chau 
seized by Japanese and British troops in 1914, 
was restored to China 10th Dee, 1922, when 
the Chinese dragon was again hoisted at Tsingtao 
(q v ) In 1898 Russia obtained a lease of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, and m July of the same 
year Britain claimed and obtained a lease of 
Wei hai wci for is long as Russia should hold 
Port Arthur Russia turned Port Arthur into 
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a fortified nav il station, but the Japanese h ive 
obt lined possession of it is one of their successes 
m the war with Russi i In 1900 an anti foreign 
movement broke out in North China, mainly 
instigated, it would sum bj i secret souety, 
known to Furopt ms as the Boxeis Native 
Chnstims and Ruiopeau and other missionaries 
weit niurduul and for i time the Luropeans 
in Peking we it m dmgci of lxmg mass icred 
An international feme, however sue i ceded in 
effecting their rese in In the Russo Japanese 
wir (sec Japan), w iged mostlv on Chinese soil, 
Chini was neutral In Oct ion a revolution 
broke out which resulted m the establishment of 
a Republic in heb 1912 In 1915 there was 
a movement on loot to establish a niomuihy 
with Tiu m Shill Ivai as luki but the movement 
wis (rushed m 1916 the unlit uv governors of 
several pie unices li mug elc clued their mdcpcii 
deuce On 1st July 1917 C c ntr il ( hang Ilsun 
mule an efiort to restore the Mmcliu elynastv, 
but the Republic ui femes promptly mire heel on 
Peking and the Republic w is restoicd Canton 
declired its independence in April 1921, and 
Roubles broke out m Tune, 1921, m consequence 
of the eleetion of Sun \ it Sen is Preside nt — 
Bjbcioguai in 1 B du If aide ( uicral Ihston/ 
of China h 1 C ldhs (hum s Sion y in Myth , 
Ligtnd irt and innals II II ( email An 
Outline History of ( hma A M lybon la Hi pub 
hqui tlnnoisc II A C lies. Civilization of ( hma 
China, Great Wall of, an artificial barrier 
extending for about 1500 miles in the north of 
Clnni Propel, of which it pirtly forms the 
bound iry Its western end is m the deserts of 
Central Asi i, its cistern reaches the se i to the 
north c istw u cl of Ik king It wis erected as a 
turner Against the lino ids of the barb irous 
tribes, and elites from about 214 lie It is 
cirricd over height and hollow and avoids no 
inequ iliLy of the ground leaehing in one pi ice 
the height of over 5000 feet above the se i 
barth, gruel, brick and stone weie used m its 
construction md in some pi nes it is much more 
subst infill thin in others Its gie itest height, 
including the p irapet on its top is about 50 feet, 
and it is strengthened by towers at regul ir elis 
tinces lhe wall is still intact for hundreds of 
miles ilthough here ind there the gr mite and 
brick h ive f illcn iwav It li is been cut through 
near K ilz in to idmit the railway line from 
7> ekmg 

China Aster, the e ommon n mu of ( alhs 
tgphus horlensis , a composite plant, hardy and 
free flowering 

China-clay See Kaolin 
China Grass See Buhmena 
China Ink, a black solid which whe n rubbed 
down with water, forms a very pure black 
indelible mk It has been used in China from 
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time immemorial There are different accounts 
of the process, but it appears to be made by 
boiling the juices of certain plants with water 
to a syrup adding to this a quantity of gela 
tine, and incorporating the product with carbon 
aceous matter There is generally added some 
perfume — a little musk or camphor The mass 
is then made into square columns of different 
sizes, which are often decorated with figures 
and Chinese characters Many attempts have 
been made to mutate Chinese ink, some of 
which ha\c been tolerably successful Good 
Chinese ink should have a velvety black appear 
anee with a gloss which becomes very con 
spicuous on rubbing The colour it gives on 
paper should be pure bl ick and homogeneous, 
and if water be passed over it it should not run 
or become streaky It is indelible hy ordinary 
solvents, but may be removed sometimes 
mechanically 

Chinandega (che nan da g i) i town of Cen 
tral Amcrici, Nic iragua 20 miles north west 
of Leon, connected by railway with the port 
of Corinto, and carrying on a consider ible trade 
Pop 10 <5 *2 

China Rose, the name given to a number of 
varieties of garden rose chiefly den\ed from 
Horn mdica and It scmperjlon n s both nitives 
of China Also i name sometimes given to 
Hibiscus Rosa sm (lists one of the m illow tribe 
common in ( hm i ind the East Indies, and an 
ornament in hot houses 

China-ware, poreelam the finest and most 
beautiful of ill the kinds of e irthenw ire, so 
called from Chin i being the c ountry which first 
supplied it to I u rope a ns The C hinesc are said 
to have m mufactured poreel un previous to the 
Christian era, but it was not till five or six cen 



Chinese Porcelain King te chen 

Imperial porcelain bowl Mark of the Yung Lo period 
A D 1403-25 from the original in the British Museum 

tunes later that they att lined any great perfee 
tion in the art Japan also appears to have been 
early acquainted with the manufacture In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the ware was 
first introduced into Europe, and won immediate 
popularly by its beauty and novelty For long 
it was thought impossible to fibncate anything 


similar m Europe, but at length John Frederick 
Bottcher or Bottiger, a native of Saxony, who 
had long devoted himself to alchemy, discovered 
a means of producing a poreelam equal in white 
ness to that of China This led to the establish- 
ment by the Government of the far f imed por- 
celain manufactory at Meissen, near Dresden 
The Saxon porcelain soon became celebrated 
over Europe, and rivalled that of China in the 
excellence of its quality and the beauty of its 
decorations Subsequently porcelain works were 
established at Vienna, and at Munich, and else 
where m Germany In France also about the 
middle of the eighteenth century the celebrated 
factory at Sdvres was set up and soon acquired 
a greit renown In England a porcelain work 
wis established at Chelsea some ycirs prior to 
1745 it was made at Stratford le Bow about 
the same time at Derby as early as 1750, at 
Worcester in 1751 About 1755 kaolin or por 
cel 1111 clay was discovered m Cornwall, and this 
contributed greatly to improve the quality of 
English porcelain, which began to be largely 
manuf icturcd m Staffordshire under the auspices 
of Tosiah Spode and Thomas Mmton China ware, 
when broken presents a granular surface, with a 
texture comp let, dense, firm hard vitreous, and 
dur ible It is semi transp irent with 1 co\ ermg 
ol white gl ize, clear, smooth, unaffected by all 
icids excepting hydrofluoric acid and resisting 
uninjured sudden ch mges of temperature For 
the process of m xnufacture see Pottery 

Chinch, the popular name of ccitam fetid 
American insects, genus Rhyparoc hromus, re 
sembhng the bed bug very destructive to wheat, 
maize, <5Lc in the southern and western states 
Also applied to the common bed bug ( Cvmex 
lectularms) 

Chmcha Islands (dim cha) a group of smalt 
islands off the eo ist of Peru 1 it 13° 48 s 
Ion 70° *10 w liny arc granitic ind, and 
destitute of vegetation, and the eoists bold 
and difficult of access Immense deposits of 
gumo used to exist hcie, but are now exli lusted 
Gu mo from these isI inds began to be imported 
into Europe on an experimental scale about 
1812 and the trade rapidly grew into importance 
The Peruvian Government retained the monopoly 
of the export and made it one of the chief sources 
of its revenues 

Chinchil la, a genus of S Amenc m herbiv 
orous rodents, including a single species (C 
lamger), which is a small squirrel like form, 
native to the high Andes Its beautiful pearly 
grey fur is of great value 

Chinchilla (chm chel ya) a town of Spam, 
Murcia, in the province of Albacete and 10 miles 
s e of the town of that name, on a rocky emi 
nence, substantially built and surrounded by 
ancient walls flanked with towers Pop 6795 
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Chinchona (chin chd'na) See Cinchona 
Chinde (chin da), i Portuguese tow n on the 
East African coast, on the only navigable mouth 
of the Zambesi, where the inland steamers meet 
the ocean steamers, being thus a considerable 
seat of trade 

Chinese Glue, a superior glue and varnish 
obtained from a species of seawet d which 
abounds on the shores of C hina When once 
dried it resists the action of water 

Chinese White, the white oxide of zme, a 
valuable pigment introduced into the arts as a 
substitute for the preparations of white lead 
It is non poisonous 

Chingford, a town (urban district) of Eng 
land, in Essex, near the western bolder of the 
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county, mil i short dist me c from I* ppmg 
Forest, which ittricts m my visitors to the 
town Pop 0481 

Ching-hai, i seaport m China, province of 
C he kiang it the mouth of the nvc r le idmg 
to, and 0 miles nl of Nmgpo 

Ghing leput (clung gl put), or Chengalpat, 
a coast distuct, md its capital, llindustin 
Presidency of Madr is The district, which lies 
south of Arcot ind Madras - ire i, about 1070 sq 
miles— has generally a bad soil broken up 
frequently by gr mite rocks Pop 1 ,400 000 
This tract of country was in 1750 and 1763 
obtained by the East India Company from the 
Nabob of Arcot The town is 15 miles w of 
the Bay of Bengal, and i5 miles s s w of Madr is, 
and has a pop of 11,600 

Chin iot, a town of Hindustan in the Punjab, 
near the Chenab Pop 1 J 475 

Chink apin, the American dwirf chestnut 
Chin-kiang, or Tchang-Kiang, a city 
China province of Kiangsu, right bank of 
the Yang tse kiang, near the junction of the 
imperial Canal, one of the treaty ports, ads an 


tageously situated for trade, which it carries on 
to the value of several millions sterling a year 
In 1842 it was taken bv the British, after a 
determined resistance on the part of the Manchu 
garrison It suffered severely m the lai ping 
rebellion Pop 108 109 

Ghinoline See Quinoline 

Chinon (the nOn) a town m b ranee, depart 
ment of Indre et Loire on tin \ u nnt 28 miles 
S w of lours Rabelais was boin in its viemity 
Pop 594 i 

Chinook Winds warm wmtei winds from 
the Puciiu in pirts oi tlu north western United 
Stites and Western ( anad i lhe n inu was 
given to these winds bit msc tluy blew from 
the tcrritor> occupied bv the Chinook Indians 

Chinsu rah, a town in Hindustm 20 miles 
north of Cilcutti beautifully situated on the 
Hugh, clos« 1\ adjoining the town of Hugh and 
now include el in its niunie ipalit j It is a nulit iry 
st it ion, w is formerly i Dutch settlement, and 
contains m my nc it houses in the Dutch style 
Pop (with Hugh), 29 18 t 

Chintz, eot ton cloth or calico printed with 
flowers or other cic vices m \ irious colours and 
now gcnenllj glued Origin illv a m mufacturc 
of the E ist Indies, it is now largely m uuif icturcd 
in h uropc 

Chioggia (ki od j i), i se iport town of It ily, 
on one of the 1 igoon islands of the Acln itic , 
15 miles from \ciuce In antiquity it was 
known as bossa C loch i m the Middle Ages as 
Clugia It is built partly on piles, and has 
some handsome c dilic c s Its h irbour is iorti- 
hed and it has shipbuilding y irds, fisheries, 
and i e nesting trade Pop 15 052 

Ghionodoxa, i genus of bulbous herbs, nat 
ord Lih lee e natives of Mechterr mean coun 
tries C lucihn ( glory of the snow’, i trms 
lation of the ge nc nc n ime ) has late ly be c ome 
a popul ir garden bulb on account ol its putty 
blue flowers, which appear early m spring 

C hios, or Scio (ki os, or she o), an island be- 
longing to Greece, in the A gum Sea, separated 
from the coist of Asia Minor by a channel 
not more thin 5 miles wide where narrowest, 
and about 53 miles west of Smyrna It is of 
a somewhat quadrangular form J2 miles long 
from north to south with a mean breadth of 
about 12 miles, area, between three and four 
hundred squire miles The surf ice exhibits a 
number of limestone ridges, separated from each 
other by verdant and fertile valleys and reaching 
a height of 4000 feet There are no perennial 
streams but an abundant supply of water is 
obtained from wells The principal products 
ire wine, oil, cotton silk, oranges and other 
fruits, leather, antimony, zinc marble, and 
mastic Very little grain is produced Pop of 
whom a large portion are Turks, about 70 000 
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Before the War of Greek Independence Chios 
was peopled almost entirely by Greeks of whom 
large numbers were mass icred by the Turks after 
their subjugation in 1822 Chios contends for 
the honour of having given birth to Ilomer It 
possesses few antiquities In April, 1881, the 
isluul suffered much from repeited shocks of 
earthquake llie capitil is Chios or Castro 

Chip munk, or Chip muck, the popular 
n ime in America of the ground squirrel, genus 
Tarm is 

Chippendale, 1 horn is a famous Iondon 
cabinet maker, who flourished about 1750-70 
and published m 17 32 the first edition of 1 book 
containing designs for furniture (The Gentleman 
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and Cabinet Maker's Director) IIis stvlc wis 
based on tint of Frame anil was more florid 
than that of his successors, lie pplc white ind 
Sheraton 

Chippenham, 1 mumcipil and till 1885 
p irliamentary boiough of England, Wiltshire, 
12 miles n 1 of Bath 011 the Avon, with one 
of the largest m irts for cheese 111 the kingdom 
It now gives name to one of the five parlia 
mentary divisions of the county Pop (mum 
eipal borough), 7711 

Chippewayans (chip'pe wa mz), a rice of 
Indiuns in the 1101 th west territories of Canada 

Chippeways (chip t wa/) or Ojibbeways, a 
tribe of North Amcric in lndnns United States 
and Canad 1 They art distributed in bands 
rounil both sides of the bism of Lake Superior, 
where they once owned vast tracts They are 
of the Algonquin stock, tall, active, and well 
formed subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing 
and number about 18,000 

Chipping-Norton, a municipal borough of 
Engl md Oxfoidshire, 12 miles s w of B uibury 

Pop 

Chipping-Wycombe Set II ycombe 


Chiquimula (chi ki mo la), a department of 
the Central American state of Guatemala, area, 
4000 sq miles Pop about 65,000 

Ghiquitos (chi ke ti>s) an Indian people of 
Bolivu, about the heaelwaters of the Madeira 
and Par iguay They number about 22 , 000 , 
distributee! into about forty tribes Ihey make 
straw hats and h unmocks, and are hospitable 
anti kindly people 

Chiragra (ki rag ra), that speties of gout 
which attacks the joints of the hand (the wrist 
md knuckles) and hinders their motions It 
griduilly bends, distorts, and finally stiffens 
the fingers 

Chiretta (ki ret'ta), or Chira ta, an Indian 
bitter elenveel from the dried stems of Sivertia 
Chirata , a Gentian ac cous plant from the north 
of India It is very simil ir m its properties to 
genti in and is used medicinally for similar 
purj loses 

Chiriqui (chi ri ke') an administrative dis 
trict in the state of Pan ima It is niturilly 
very fertile, and has good hirbouis both on the 
Ginbbean and Pacific coists The name is also 
given to a volcano, a ltgoon md m irclnpcligo 
on the coast It has no connection whatever 
with ‘ ( hcrokec % with which it is sometimes 
confused 

Chiron (ki ron, son of Cronus and Pliilyr 1 ), 
the most fimous of the Cenl 1111 s, a rice fabled 
as hilfmen hilf horses He liveel at the foot 
of Mount Pclion in Ihess 1 I 3 mel was celebrated 
through ill ( leeee for his wisdom and acquire 
ments, pirticulirly for his skill 111 medicine and 
music md the greitest heroes of the time — 
Dionysus, J ison Hercules, Aelnlles, &c — were 
represented as his pupils 

Clnronectcs bee Chcironectes 

Chiru (ohe ro) Pant ho lops Ilodgsoin , a fine 
lirge species of the intelopc found in Tibet 
somewhat 1 irge r th 111 the chamois The I ibetans 
iseribc spcenl virtues to its blood and use the 
rmgs on its horns for fortune telling 

Ghis lehurst, a p insh and \ ill ige of England 
m Kent, where ( it C imden PI ice), N ipolcon III 
lived after the Franco Prussi in War, dying 
m 187J It now gives name to one of the 
eleven parliamentary dnisiems of the county 
Pop 8680 

Cbislev (kis lev Htb Kislev) the ninth 
month of the Jewish ecclesiastical and the 
third of the civil year commencing with the 
new moon in December or the latter part of 
November Ihc Feast of Lights (or Dedication) 
is c elebrated on the twenty fifth day of this 
month 

Ghiswick (chis ik), London suburb and parish, 
England, county of Middlesex, 5 miles w of 
II> de P irk Corner London There are many 
fine villas and gardens 111 the neighbourhood 
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Chiswick now unites with Brentford m sending 
one member to Parliament 1*0}) U> 942 
Chitaldrug (chit eil elrog'), i town of India 
Mysore, with fortifications constructed bv Il>der 
All, formerly a station for British troops 
Pop 5000 

Chitin (ki tin), a soit of transparent horny 
subst nice the chief tissue forming ingredient 
of the wing cases of insects md the shells ot 
crabs and other crustaceans It is very resistant 
to chemical agents but may be dissolved in 
strong mineral ic ids 

Chitons (ki tony;), or Chitonidae, i family of 
primitive g istropods affording the onlv instance 
known of a molluscan shell formed of many 
successive portions, often m contact ind over 
lapping each other, but never truly irtieulated 
1 he shell in the typie d genus Chiton is composed 
of eight pieces, the animal adhering to rocks or 
stones after the fashion of the limpet The 
species are numerous, and there ire lew rockv 
shores without some of them 

Chitr&l (chit ral ) a small nativ e st ite in the 
extreme north of India intersected by the 
Chitr&l River, i tributary of the Kibul In 1895 
the British had to send a smill expedition to 
Chitral whi< h may now be regarded is p irt of 
British India 

Chittagong (chit' ) a district of Hindustui, 
in Eastern Bengal, having the Bay of Bengal on 
the west are i, 2503 sq miles pop 1 508 4J3 
The level lands, chiclly on the coast md m the 
valleys, are very fertile Many of the lnhibi 
tants are Moh immedans Glntt igong is also 
the name of a commissionerslup or division 
Area 11 772 sq miles pop 4 850 000 — The 
city of Chittagong chief town of the district 
and the chief port ot I 4 astern Beng d is situated 
on the Karnaphuli about 12 miles from its mouth 
Though very unhealthy, its tr ule has of late been 
steadily increasing the chief export being tea 
Pop 28,760 

Chittagong Wood, the wood of several 
Indian trees, especially of Chickrassia tabulans 
ord Cedrclaceae, a light coloured beautifully 
grained wood used by cabinet makers In some 
parts of India it is called cedar or bastard cedar 
Chittoor , or Chittore, a town of Indi 
capital of the North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency Pop 15 108 

Chitty, Joseph in eminent lawyer, born 
1776 died 1841 has a high reputation as the 
author of legal textbooks dealing with com 
mercial law, criminal law, international law, 
and medical jurisprudence 

Chitty, Sir Toseph William, grandson of the 
preceding, a famous judge, born 1828, died 1 899 
Sir Joseph was a distinguished graduate of 
Oxford, became a barrister m 1856, and soon 
acquired a large and lucrative chancery practice 


CHIVALRY 

He was nude a justice in the chime cr\ division 
of the High touit md knighted m 1881 and 
made a Lord Justuc of \ppc il in 1897 

Chiusa (ki o sa) two Italian towns, one in 
N Italv prov nit c of t unco pop 1000 the other 
in Sicilv, province of Pilcrmo, pop 6500 

C hiusi (ki o se) the ( lusium ct the Romans, 
oik of the twelve iities f the 1 trusem Con 
ft ilc r ltion a town ot It d> province of Sienna, 
and 4J miles s of Are//o It was the capital 
of I irs Porsenn i, and has rich collections of 
Etrusc m md Roman antiquities Pop (>000 
Chivalry (elm il n 1 r chevalrrte from 
cheval i hoist), i Uim which indicates strictly 
the oig mmition of knighthood ns it existed in 
tlu Middle Ages ind m a gtntial sense the 
spirit md unis which distinguished the knights 
of those times It is ui institution which took 
organic sh ipe in the twelfth eenturv reached 
its maturitv m the fourteenth md lmgtred m 
a state of decav until the end of the sixteenth 
eenturv As a \ste m it was above all, feudal 
and tcuunil The ehuf ch iracte nsties of the 
chiv ilric igcs were a w li like spirit i lofty 

devotion to women i love of idvcnturc and 

in inde finable thirst for glorv lhc Crusades 
give tor i time i icligious turn to tlu spnit of 
chiv drv and vinous religious ordeis of knight 
hood aiosc, such as the lvnights of St John, the 
Tempi irs the I c utome Knights ind others Ihe 

education of i knight m tlu <1 ivs of chivalry 

w is is follows In Ins twelfth ^c it he was sent 
to the court of some baron oi noble knight 
where he spent his time chicll\ in attending on 
the 1 idles md acquiring skill in the use of arms 
and in nding When idvanemg ige and ex 
pcruncc in the use of arms had qualified the 
p ige for wu he bee line m es quin oi squire 
This word is from I it si alum, a shield it being 
miong other oITiccs the squire s business to 
carry the shield of the knight whom he serve d 
The third md highest rink of chivalry was that 
ot knighthood, which wus not conferred before 
the twenty first ye ir exec pt in the case of 
distinguished birth or great ichievements The 
mdividuil prep ired himself by confessing and 
fasting religious rites were performed , and 
then, after promising to be faithful to protect 
ladies and orphans, never to lie nor utter slander, 
and to live in hnimony with his equals he 
received the accolade a slight blow on the neck 
with the flat of the sword fiom the person who 
dubbed him a knight This was often done on 
the eve of battle to stimulate the new knight 
to deeds of vilour or after the combat, to 
reward sign d bravery Though chivalry had its 
defects, chief amongst which perhaps we may 
note a tendency to certun affectations, and 
exaggerations of sentiment and profession, yet 
it is to be regarde el as tempering in a very bene- 
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flcial manner the natural rudeness of feudal 
society As a system of education for the nobles 
it taught them the best ideals, social and moral, 
which the times could understand and filled a 
place in civilisation which as yet the arts and 
letters could hardly occupy The primitive cult 
of physical bravery and vigour, one of the char 
actenstics of chivalry, has long faded into a 
convention but its abiding merit, the power to 
transmit into the standard of the honour of 1 
gentleman ’ a tiadition of personal ethic, has 
made noblesse oblige a living maxim of the 
common day Sec also feudalism — Biblio 
guapiiy Sir Walter Scott, Essay on Chivalry, 
Jean de Meung I' Art de Chevalene Stcbbmg, 
History of Chivalry and the Crusades b W 
Cornish, Chivalry , W H Schofield, Chivalry m 
English Literature 

Chivasso (kc v&s so), a town of Italy, 14 
miles N 1 of Turin Pop 10 084 

Chive, or Give (chiv, siv) a sm til perennial 
garden plant ( Allium Si hvenoprdsum ) of the 
same genus as the leek and onion and used tor 
flavouring soups It is seldom found wild in 
Britain, where it is often cultivated as an 
edging for garden plots 

Ghladni (Mad ne) brnst blorent hriedrith 
German physicist, born 1750 dud 1827 lie 
investigated the laws of sound and made mi 
portant experiments on the ^ ibration of met illic 
and glass plates of various forms His works 
include Discoveries Concerning the Theory of 
Sound (1787) Acoustics (1802) Contributions to 
Practical Acoustics , with Remarks on the Making 
of Instruments (1822) 

Chladni’s Figures, the figures formed by 
sand strewn on a horizontal glass or met il pi ite, 
or even a slip ot wood, when it is el imped fnmly 
at one point, and set in vibration by means of 
a violin bow 

Chlamydomonas, a primitive genus of motile, 
unicellul ir Green Alg*r differing from Green 
Flagellates only in the possession of a permanent 
cellulose membrane and of sexual reproduction 
The zoospores and gametes of many more ad 
vanced Green Algae retain the form and organi 
zation of the ancestral Chlamydomonas cell 

Chlamydophorus (kla mido fo rus),a genus of 
the South American armadillos (ord Edentata) 
The only species, C trunedtus or pichicugo, 
resembles the mole in its habits it is about 
5 inches long, and its back is covered over with 
a coat of mail, consisting of twenty four rows of 
tough leathery plates Its internal skeleton in 
several respects resembles that of birds 

Chlamydozoa is described by various writers 
as a very minute intracellular organism, being 
the simplest type of living matter It is neither 
bacteria nor protozoa The organism is ultra 
microscopic, and can pass through filters Hart 


man states that it is the cause of vaccinia and 
variola, and probably of scarlet fever, measles, 
foot and mouth disease, and hydrophobia The 
existence of the whole class is questionable 

Ghlamys (klam is), a light and freely flowing 
scarf or plaid worn by the ancient Greeks as an 
outer garment It was oblong in shape, generally 
twice as long as its width 

Chloasma is a pigmentation of the skm of 
the face induced rcllexly by some internal irn 
tation It sometimes occurs in connection with 
disease of the liver, uterus, or ovaries, or any 
abdomin d trouble but the majority of eases are 
assoc 1 ited with pregnancy The spots are either 
round or oval and vary from a yellowish brown 
to a deep ilmost blaek shade They usually 
disappear it the end of pregnancy or with the 
cure of the disease 

Chloral, or Trichloraldehyde ((tl 3 CHO), 
a liquid first prepired bv Liebig by passing dry 
c hlorme g is through ibsolute alcohol to s itura 
tion and still prepared 111 a similar manner 
When mixed with water, it readily yields hydrate 
of chloral ( Cl 3 t II(OII) 2 1 white crystalline sub 
stance which, m cont ic t with alkalies, yields 
chloroform and formic acid Chloral kills by 
par dosing the action of the heart but is often 
employed m medicine It is 1 hypnotic as well 
as an anaesthetic, and is frequently substituted 
for morphia It has been successfully used in 
delirium tremens, St Vitus s dance, poisoning 
by strychni 1 , in tetanus and m some eases of 
asthm 1 and whooping c ough It should be taken 
with gre it c lution ind under medical advice, as 
an extra dose may produce serious symptoms 
and even de ath The tre itment of poisoning 
by c hlor il is to keep the person w arm by means 
of bl uikcts w irm bottles &< Warm stimulating 
drinks should also be administered such as hot 
coffee hot te 1 or negus Tn cert un experiments 
an inimal kept wirrn by wrapping m cotton wool 
reco\ creel from a dose of chloral tint otherwise 
would have killed it Several dematives of 
chloral are now used e g ehlor il imide, also 
a hypnotic, and m some w iys better than chloral 
itself 

Chlorantha ceae, a nat ord of apetalous 
dicotyledons, allied to the peppers, and, like 
them, having an aromatic fragrant odour, 
natives of the warm regions of India and Ame 
nca C hlor an thus officinalis is reckoned a stimu 
lant and tome of the highest order 

Chlo rate, a salt of chloric acid The chlo- 
rates are analogous to the nitrates They are 
decomposed by a red heat, nearly all of them 
being converted into metallic chlorides, with 
evolution of pure oxygen They deflagrate with 
inflammable substances with such facility that 
an explosion is produced by slight causes The 
chlorates of sodium and potassium are used m 



CHLORIDE OF LIME 

medicine The latter, m doses of from five to 
twenty grains, is largely used in scarlet ftver, 
inflamed throat, &t It is also used in the 
manuficture of lucifei matches, fireworks and 
percussion caps, and as m oxidizer in dyeing 
and c ilico printing, and m the manufacture of 
alizarin 

Chloride of Lime See Bleaching powder 

Chlorides See Hydrochloric Acid 

Chlorim etry, the process of testing the 
bleaching power of compounds of chlorine, but 
especially of the commercial ai tieles, chloride of 
lime or bleaching powder, and potassium or 
sodium hypochlorite or bleach liquor 

Chlorine (symbol Cl atomic weight, 35 45) 
a gaseous element discovered by Scheele in 1774 
who name d it dephlogisticatcd marine aeid ’ 
In 1810 Sir Humphry Davy proved it to be a 
simple substance and gave it its present name 
chlorine, from Gr chloros, greenish yellow The 
element docs not occur free in nature but com 
bmcil with metals it is widely distributed as 
chlorides United with sodium it forms sodium 
chloride (NaCl) or common salt, and from this 
it may be liberated by sulphuric icid and man 
ganesc dioxide, or some other oxidizing agent 
Potassium chloride is known is sylvite and is 
found m the salt mines of Stassfurt, m Sixony 
Chlorine is produced in qu intity during the 
electrolytic preparation of sodium and caustic 
soda from sodium c blonde It is i non combus 
tible, heavy gas, two and a h ilf times he i\ ler 
than air, has a sharp suffocating odour, and 
attacks the mucous membranes strongly, and if 
inhaled for any length of time causes death 
C heroically it is a very active subst nice and 
unites with many elements at ordm iry tempera 
tures Thus finely powdered antimony arsenic, 
topper, lead, &c , catch fire in chlorine, forming 
the chloride of the metal Chlorine is a powerful 
ble ic lung agent and dismfcctant owing to its 
grcit aflimtv for hydrogen If moist chlorine 
be brought m contict with coloui in g matters 
such as litmus, indigo or dyes such is turkey 
red, the colour is immediately discharged The 
substance is used largely for bleaching ind 
disinfectant purposes, either is chlorine or 
combined as bleaching powder or hypochlorites 
It is also used in the preparation of organic 
substances such as carbon tetrachloride and 
chloroform Almost all the chlorine of com 
mercc is prepared electrolytically, and sent on 
the market, in iron cvlmders cither compressed 
or liquefied 

Chlorite, a name for a group of minerals, 
such as penmne, clinochlore, &c , resembling 
green micas, but without elasticity m their 
cleavage plates Chlorites are magnesium iron 
aluminium silicates combined with water rising 
to as much as 13 per cent They are softer than 
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mica being easilv scratched by the thumb nail, 
and have usu illy arisen from the decav of 
ilunnnous unphibolcs or pvroxcncs, or from 
biotite mica, m igneous or mctamorphic rocks 
Chlorite schist frequently contuns crystals of 
magnetite 

Chloritoid, a mmiril resembling chlorite, but 
barely scratched by u hmft occurring in dull- 
grey platy forms in schistose rex ks Composi- 
tion, hydrous aluminium iron silicate with some 
m igncsium silica about 35, iluniinium 40, and 
ferrous oxide 25 per cent 

Ohio rodyne, a popular patent medicine used 
m allaying p un and indue mg sleep, and con 
taming morphii chloroform, prussic acitl ex 
trict of lndi m hemp, &c There are several 
makes of it, but all have to be used with ciution 

Ghlo roform CIIC l s a volatile colourless 
liquid with i sweet nauseating taste and smell, 
prepared fiom blcae lung powder and diluted aleo 
hoi It was discovered m 18 12 but only be unit 
well known ifter 1847 when it was introduced 
as an anaesthetic bv Sir T Y Simpson Tor this 
purpose its v ipour is inhaled mixed with air — 
the degree of narcosis being m propoition to the 
dilution At first a slight choking sensation is 
felt followed by a feeling of warmth then the 
senses become less acute voices sound distant, 
i ringing in the e ars with u fee ling ol be ing unable 
to move precede unconsciousness When the 
patient docs lose consciousness he may show 
consider ible symptoms of excitement by strug 
gling groining or shouting or ll the feeling is 
not so violent, it mav be shown merely by twitch 
ing In some eases these symptoms are entirely 
absent T roin this he p isses to a state of 
anxsthcsi i proper where the muscles ire re 
laxed, the faee pale, the pupils contr icted, ind the 
reflexes lost As consciousness begins to return, 
the patient passe s through the s une stages, but 
m i less marked md more graduil elegiee Sick 
ness usually oec urs within the next twenty four 
hours, and dmost certainly if food or liquid be 
given In suitable cases, and given with care, 
chloroform is a useful ana»sthetie, and is still 
widely used, though in the 1 ist twenty years 
ether has gradually superseded it in England 
l)c iths during chloroform administration are due 
either to its being used in too concentrated a 
form lc id ing to heart failure or its action 
proving too much for a very debilitated patient 
during operation 

Ohio rophane, a vanetv of the mineral fluor- 
spar, which exhibits a bright green phospho- 
rescent light when heated 

Chlorophycese See Green Algie 

Chlo rophyll, the principal pigment of green 
chromatophores or chloroplasts Extracted from 
leaves by alcohol it forms a deep green solution, 
with blood red fluorescence and several strong 
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absorption bands m the red and orange part of 
the spectrum Its function m the chloroplast is 
to absorb these rays fiom sunlight, md to trans 
form their ridiant energy into chemical energy 
used in the process of cirbon assimilation 
( he mie dly, it is i complex subst mce, allied to 
the reel blood pigment hamoglobin, anel consists 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen nitrogen, phos 
phorus, anei magnesium Although it does not 
contain iron, a trace of this element is necessary 
for its formation, plants grown in complete 
ibsenee ol lion are accordingly yellowish 
(chlorotic) md do not thrive Chlorophyll is 
always ae oompaiued by other pigments, of which 
the yellow carotin is the most prevalent In 
Phapophyccx and Rhodophycese brown and red 
pigments are ilso present, and m isk the chloro 
phyll See Carbon Assimilation , Chromatophore, 
Red Alga 

Chloroplast, m green plants, a specialized 
particle of protoplasm containing the green pig 
ment (chlorophyll) which enables the energv of 
sunlight to be used in building up organic sub 
stmecs from witer and carbon dioxide The 
chloroplasts of flowering plants, ferns, mosses, 
liverworts, and some Alg*e are minute round or 
ellipsoidal granules But m lower Algo* tiny 
assume v irious sh ipts, md m ly be of com 
paratively 1 irge si/e Spirogyra is a thread 
like Alga consisting of a low of cylindrical cells, 
in each of which is a spiral chloroplast with 
jagged edges 

Chlorosis, or Green Sickness, an anaemia of 
unknown c ause occurring in young g rls and 
char ictenzed by a marked loss of colour in the 
red blood corpuscles Men are never affected 
It is usually seen in under fed overworked 
town girls between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen and is due to lack of fresh 
air and exercise, with improper feeding The 
chief symptoms are the yellowish green colour 
of the skm, gastro - intestinal and nervous 
disturb mces pilpitation, general pallor, and 
often swelling of the feet It is apt to be 
confused with the early stages of phthisis or 
heart disc ise but examination of the blood is 
sufficient to distinguish it from either Treat 
ment — The essential part of any treatment is 
the administration of iron along with laxative 
medicines and these if taken for a suitible 
period effect a complete cure Relipses may 
occur in later life 

Choate, Joseph H , American lawyer and 
statesman born in Sdem, Massachusetts, 24th 
Jan 1812, died 14th M ly 1917 He graduated 
it the II irvard I aw School m 1854, and after 
wards went to New York There he achieved 
remarkable sueec»s as a lawyer, having become 
a pirtncr of the fimous firm of Evarts, Choate, 
& Beaman lit conducted man) celebrated 


cases in state courts and international tribunals, 
representing the Canadian Government m the 
Behring Sea dispute hrom 1899 to 1905 he 
was Ambassador m London, and, as he 6ays m 
his Reminiscences , those six years were among 
the happiest and most successful of his life 
On 10th April, 1905, he was elected a Master 
of the Bench of the Middle Temple, an honour 
which gave him considerable gratification He 
was famous as an orator and a humorous after- 
dinner speaker 

Chocho (cho cho) Sechium ediile, a West 
Indian plant of the gourd family, with large 
fleshy tubers, edible, but not very palatable, 
and a gourd like edible fruit 

Chocks, pieces of wood employed on ship 
board as wedges to support various articles liable 
to be displaced by the motion of the vessel 

Cho'colate (from Mex chocolatl) a paste 
composed of the kernels of the 1 heobroma Cacao 
or cacao tree, ground and combined with sugai 
and vanilla, cinnamon, or other flavouring sub 
stance also a beverage made by dissolving 
chocolate in boiling water or milk It was used 
in Mexico long before the irrival of the Spaniards 
and was brought to I’ uropc by the Spaniards m 
1519 It is now largely used in S America, 
Spurn Italy, md Germany but in Britnn cocoa, 
which is a preparation fiom the smie fruit, is 
much more common Chocolate was introduced 
into England about 1657 *Sce Cacao 

Choctaws, a Noith American Indian tribe, 
an important division of the Muskhogeun f mnly, 
now settled on a portion (10 450 sq miles) of 
the Indian Territory on the Red River They 
are ethnically allied to the Chickasaws and 
Ilumas They forme ily mh ibited wh it is now 
the western part of Alab ima and southern part 
of Mississippi They cultivate the soil, ne par 
tially civilized hiving a regular constitution 
prefaced with a bill of rights, courts of justice, 
books and newspapers Their numbe rs are esti- 
mated at 17,000 

Choir (quir), that part of a cruciform church 
extending eastward from the nave to the altar, 
frequently enclosed by a screen, and set apart 
for the performance of the ordinary service, as 
in the cathedrals at C interbury Augsburg, 
Chartres, Amiens, md Ndtre Dame in Piris 
The name is also given to the organized body of 
singers m church services 

Choiseul (shwa seul), an ancient French 
family which has had many distinguished mem 
bers One of the best known is Etienne Francis, 
Due de Choiseul Amboise, born 1719, died 1785 
He entered the army in early life, ind after 
distinguishing himself on various occasions in the 
Austrian War of Succession returned to Paris, 
where his intimacy with Madame de Pompadour 
furnished the means of gratifying his ambition 
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After having been Ambassador at Rome and at 
Vienna where he concluded with Maria Theresa 
the tre ity of alliance against Prussia, he became 
m re ility Prune Minister of France, and was very 
popular through a series of ible diplomatic me a 
sures He negotiated the famous Family Com 
pact which reunited the various members of the 
Bourbon family, and restored Corsie i to I ranee 
in 1768 His fall was brought about m 1770 by 
a court mtngue supported by Madame du Barry, 
the new favourite of the king lie was banished 
to his estates, but his advice m political matters 
was frequently taken by Louis XVI — Biblio 
graphy F Calmettes Memoires du Due de 
Choiseul, G Mangros, Le Due et la Duchesse 
de Choiseul , R H Soltau, The Duke de Choiseul 
Choisy-le-roi (shwa se 1 rwa), a handsome 
town, France, 7 miles s of Pans, on the Seine 
In its eemetery is the tomb of Rouget de 1 Isk 
author of The Marseillaise Pop 15 900 

Choke-damp, or After- damp, the name 
given to the irrespirable gas (carbonic acid) 
found in coal mines after an explosion of fire 
damp or light cirburettcd hydrogen 

Choking Coil, a piece of electrical apparatus 
designed for use on alternating current systems 
It consists of a coil of wire wound on a closed 
ring of soft iron, so that the iron ring thre ids 
each turn of the coil of wire A coil wound in 
this wiv is a highly conducts e one and if it 
is connected in circuit with in ilternating 
current dynimo, it offers i powerful impedance 
to the flow of current but very little resistance 
The biek electromotive force induced m the coil 
by the ilternating magnetic field in the iron core 
is, vectornlly, at right ingles to the current 
nearly and consequently very little energy is 
consumed The instrument therefore is more 
economic il as a me ins of damming back the 
flow of an altern iting curre nt th m an ordinary 
resistance would be — Bibliockapiiy M M ic 
lean, Electricity and its Practical Applications 
C G Lamb, Alternating Currents 

Gholagogue (ko la gog), a medicine which 
has the property of stimulating the flow of bile 
Cholera a diseisc sometimes called Asiatic 
Cholera on account of its presence from t irly 
times in Indu and the East It is only within 
the last century that the disense has been found 
in Europe and America In 18*32 both Britain 
and North Americ i suffered from i severe 
epidemic, and in 1854 and 1866-7 the disease 
again broke out, though not to such a severe 
degree Except for a few odd cases brought in 
by ships, it has never gained a foothold in 
Britain since 1871 though the south of Europe 
and Russn have suffered in the present century 
During the European War (1914-8) cholera broke 
out in Germany and Austria, and also during the 
campaigns m Mesopotamia and Gallipoli 
\ol ill 


Cholera is caused by a comma shaped b icillus 
discovered by Koch in 1884 The disease is not 
highly contagious but those in contact with 
the clothing of the patient arc very liable to 
be infected Infection itself is usually con» 
veyed by water, milk oi vegetables w ished m 
infected water The v indent t of an epidemic is 
in direct proportion to the < out umnation of the 
water supply Cholera carriers undoubtedly 
help to spre id the disi ase, cspc< inlly if they arc 
persons who h ive to do with the prep iration of 
food Ihe infection is not borin by atmosphere 
High temperatures favour its spread, hence in 
Britain the epidemics have invariably taken 
pi ie< m late summer or autumn It is doubtful 
whether one attack furnishes immunity against 
a second 

Symptoms ~ There are three stages in the 
course of an itt ick 1 Preliminary Di irrhoca 
(associated with cohcv pains and cramps) head 
ache depression uid perhaps vomiting arc 
present 2 Collapse In this stage there arc 
m irked me re ise of diarrliu i griping pains 
intense thirst extreme exhaustion anti the 
p it lent rapidly pisses into a state of severe 
coll ipse The loursc of the disease at this point 
is so ripitl anti severe that within a lew hours 
the piticnts fict be tomes pine heel and the 
features shrunken The temperature which on 
the surface is from 5° to 10 below norniul is 
intern illy 103° to 104° In the in i|ority ol casts 
the pitient soon becomes eomitose and dies 
T Reaction Tf the patient survives reaction 
takes pi ice quickly vitality returns and the 
warmth of the body is re est ibhshcd Ihe 
recovery miy be lntiirupted bv rtturreney of 
the disc ise The chief complications that may 
arise are pncumonii pWirisy nephtitis Many 
p itients suffer ifter recovery from crimps m 
the limbs The more rapitl the onset ol symptoms, 
the more dc idlv the result Intc mpeiance, de 
bihty expo urt mil old igc considerably lessen 
the dunces of recovery The mort ihty is very 
high, 50 to 80 per cent in epidemics 

Cholera sicca is the n me given to the very 
severe type where death takes place within a 
few hours ifter onset No preliminary diarrhaa 
is present in this type Cholera infantium is a 
term applied to a very severe form of gastro 
enteritis in infants It is characterized by many 
symptoms sinnl n to those of t holera and there 
is marked prostration with i high death rate 

Treatment — Scrum is used with considerable 
success as i prevt ntivc me isurc during epidemics 
or as a prec lution m districts where cholera is 
endemic Troops sent to such districts are 
inoculated with serum It is of the utmost 
importance that the s notary conditions are well 
looked after At the onset of the disease purga- 
tives are of value, but these should not be given 
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m the later stages Intestinal antiseptics are 
much used, but are of little benefit Warmth, 
rest, and stimulation by ether or strychnine 
must be given during collapse, while intravenous 
injection of saline solution is found to be of 
value Hot applications to the abdomen and 
morphia injections may be given to relieve the 
pain 

Cholerine is a term used to denote a mild 
form of cholera During cholera epidemics these 
milder cases occur, and arc characterized by 
diarrhoea with griping pains, copious stools, 
vomiting, and cramps, with a slight degree of 
collapse The treatment of these cases is essen 
tially the same as the treatment of cholera (qv) 
Cholesterin, or Cholesterol (C 27 H 46 OH), a 
monatomic alcohol of complex structure belong 
ing to the aromatic senes It is a constant 
constituent of protoplasm, and is found 111 every 
living cell throughout the body tissues, promt 
ncntly in nerve sheaths It is present in excess 
m the bile, and leads to the formation of gall 
stones Combined with fatty acids, it helps to 
form wool, feathers, and the natural oils of hair 
It is a substance of marked stibihty See Bile 
Cholet (sho la) a town of N W h met, 
dcparlmrnt of Maine ct Loire 32 miles sw of 
Angers, with manufactures of cotton goods tnd 
woollen stuffs and a brisk trade Pop 21 <)>8 
Cholos (c holds) in Peru the name for those 
who arc parti > of white, partly of Indian parent 

Cholula (el o lo la) a town of Mexico GO 
miles si by l of Mexico, forme rly a 1 lrgc 
eitv the scat of the religion of the meant 
Mexicans, with more than 400 temples One 
of these temples still remains built in the form 
of a p>iamid each side of its b ise me isurmg 
1440 ft e t md its height in all !(>!• feet On 
the top is 1 eliaptl of Spanish origin Pop 
about GOOD 

Chondrite (kon ) a fossil seaweed 
Chondroi, peculiar globular mineral aggre 
gates characteristic of the partly stony meteor 
ites Thc\ arc frequently to be seen 111 sections 
for the microscope dr on polished surf ices 
Chondropterygii (kon drop te nj 1 1) one of 
the two gre it sections into which Cuvier divides 
tl e class Ih sees or fishes distinguished from the 
fishes with true bone by the e irtilaginous or 
gustly substance of which the bones arc com 
posed, and b\ the c irtilaginous spines of the 
fins The fimihes include the sturgeon shark, 
ray und lamprey 

Chonos Archipelago (cho nos), a group of 
islands lying off the w coast of Patagonia, 
mostly betwc cn lats 44° and 46° s , and long 74° 
and 75° w Two are large, but they are all 
barren and scantily inhabited 

Chons (konz) or Khonsu (kon'su), an Egyp 


tian deity worshipped at Thebes Hameses III 
built a special temple for this god at Karnak 

Chop in, a Scottish liquid measure containing 
two imperial pints or one quart 

Chopin (sho pan), Fr6d4ric Iran^ois, pianist 
and musical composer, of trench extraction, 
was born at the village of Zelazowa Wola, near 
Warsaw, m 1810, went to Pans m 1811 on account 
of the political troubles of Poland He became 
intimate with George Sand, to whom Liszt had 
introduced him, but broke with her in 1846 after 
the publication of her novel Lucretia rioriam 
He went to Scotl md in 1848, at the invitation 
of his admirer lane Sterling but soon returned 
to Pans, where he died in 1849 He wrote numer 
ous pieces for the pianoforte, chiefly in the form 
of nocturnes polonaises, waltzes and mazurkas, 
all of which display muc h poetic f mev ibound 
ing m subtle ideas with gr iceful harmonic effects 
— Bibliography F Niecks, Chopin as Man and 
Musician F Liszt, Life of Chopin E S Kelley, 
Chopin the Composer 

Chopine (chop en ) a very high shoe or 
elevated clog, introduced into England from 
Venice m the reign of Queen 
I hzabeth md which became 
the fashion ible wear of c ourt 
1 idles during that reign 
They were made of wood 
covered with leather of sun 
dry colours white red 
yellow and sometimes gilt 
Some of them were of great Chopincs 

height as much as 18 inches 

the height of the chopine being seemingly re- 
garded is 1 mirk of the rank of the wearer 
— (f Hamit l 11 2 410 

Chop-sticks, the Chinese substitute for our 
kmlc, fork, and spoon it me ils consisting of 
two smooth sinks of bamboo wood or ivory 
which aie used with wonderful dexterity for 
eonve>ing meat to the mouth 

Choragus (ko ra ) an 1111 c given b> the 
Greeks to the le ider or director of the choruses 
furnished for the public festiv ils md who also 
defrayed the expenses of the chorus (See 
Chorus ) The chorigus who w is adjudged to 
hive performed his duty best received 1 tripod 
of briss for which he hid to build 1 monument 
on which it w is placed A street 111 Athens 
which containc d a great number of these choragic 
monuments w is called the Street of the Inpods 

Chorale (ko ra le) or Cho ral, the psalm or 
hymn tune of the German Protestant churches, 
a simple melody to be sung m harmony or 111 
unison by a number of voices to sacred words 

Choral Music (ko ral) vocal music in parts, 
music written or arranged for a choir or chorus 
and including oritonos, cantatas, masses, and 
anthems 
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Choral Service, in the Church of England, 
service with intoned responses, and the use of 
music throughout wherever it is authorized 
The service is said to be partly choral when 
only canticles, hymns, &c , are sung wholly 
choral when, m addition to these, the versifies, 
responses, &c are sung 

Chord (kord Gr chorde , a string of gut), m 
music the simultaneous combination of different 
sounds, consonant or dissonant The common 
chord consists of a fundamental 01 bass note 
with its third and fifth When the interval 
between the biss note and its third is two full 
tones the combination is a major chord when 
the interval is a tone and a half the combination 
is termed a minor chord , when the intervals 
between the bass note and its third and the 
third and the fifth are each a tone and a half 
the chord is cilled diminished The tonic chord 
is made up of the key note ind its third and 
fifth, the dominant chord consists of the domi 
nant or fifth of the scale vccompamed by its 
third and fifth the subdommant chord li is for 
its root or bass the subdommant or fourth of 
the scale accompanied bv its third and fifth 
— In geometry, a chord is a straight line drawn, 
or supposed to extend from one end of an arc 
of a circle to the other 

Chorda, a genus of Brown Alga? family 
Ectoearp icejc C filum is common in sandy 

bays on our coasts, where its long tough fronds 
which resemble a leather bootlace 111 form and 
texture, may become a danger to swimmers 
Chorda Dorsa lis, the notochord or dorsal 
chord St e Notochord 

Chordae Voca les, the vocal chords or cords 
See Larynx 

Choriambus (ko ), m prosody, a foot eon 
sisting of four svllables, of which the first and 
last are long and the others short, that is a 
choreus, or trochee and an iambus united 
Chorion (ko ri on ) in anatomy the external 
membrane, covcicd with numerous villi or 
shaggy tufts which invests the foetus in utero 
Chorley (chorli), a municipal borough uid 
market town, England Lancashire on the Chor 
20 miles n w of Manchester, with manufactures 
of cotton goods calico printing and dye wood 
works, floor cloth works, and iron foundries In 
the vicinity are coal , lead and iron mines 
Chorley gives mmc to one of the 18 parliamen 
tary divisions of the county Pop (municipal 
borough) 80 570 

Choroid (ko ), a term applied in anatomy to 
various textures as the choroid membrane one 
of the membranes of the eye, composed mamly 
of a mass of blood vessels, situated between the 
sclerotic and the retina, and terminating an 
teriorly at the circumference of the ins 

Chorus (k5 rus), onginally an ancient Greek 


CHOSROES I 

term for a troop of singers and dancers intended 
to heighten the pomp and solemnity of festivals 
In the choric songs sung in honour of Dionysus 
the ancient Gieek drama had its birth During 
the most flourishing period of ancient tragedy 
(500-400 b c ) the Greek chorus was i troop of 
men or women, who, dunng the whole repre- 
sentation, were spectators of the action never 
quitting the stage In the intervals of the 
action the chorus chanted songs whuh related 
to the subject of the performance Sometimes 
it e\en took part in th< pt rformance, by obser- 
\ations 011 the conduct of the personages, by 
advice consolation, exhortation, or dissuasion 
In the beginning it consisted of a great number 
of persons some times as many as fifty, but the 
number was afterwards limited to fifteen The 
provision of a clioi us was in Athens 1 n honour 
ible civil charge anci was culled choragy (See 
Choragus ) Sometimes the chorus was divided 
into two parts, who sang alternately The 
divisions of the chorus were not stationary 
but moved from one side of the stage to the 
other from which circumstance the names of 
the portions of verse which they lecited, strophe , 
antistrophe ind epode t are derived As a factor 
m di ima the chorus has surMved in various 
unit it 10 ns or revivals of the ancient Greek 
theatre such as Samson 4 gomst ts — In music, 
the c horus is that p irt of a c omposite vocal 
performance whit h is executed by the whole 
body of the singers in contr ulistmetion to the 
solo airs ind concerted pieces for selected 
voices The singers who join in the chorus 
are also called the chorus The term is also 
applied to the verses of 1 song in which the 
company joins the singer or the union of u 
company with a singer 111 re pt itmg certain 
couplets or verses at certain periods in a song 
See Drama — Cf H C oward Choral Technique 
and Interpretation 

Chose (shoz Fr , a thing) in law property, 
a right to possession, or tli it which may be 
demanded and recovered by suit or action at 
law Thus, money clue on a bond or rec ompense 
for damage done is a chose in action the former 
proceeding from an express the latter from an 
implied contract A chose local is annexed to 
a place, as a mill or the like, 1 chose transitory 
is a thing which is movable 

Chosroes (kos ro es) I, or Khosru, surnamed 
the Just , the greatest of the Sassanid kings of 
Persia, reigned a d 531-579 At his accession 
Persia was invohed in a war with the Emperor 
Justinian, which Chosroes terminated success 
fully, obliging Tustmian to purchuse peace by 
the payment of a large sum of money In 540, 
however, jealous of the victories of Bclisanus, 
the great general of the empire, Constantine 
violated the peace, invaded Svna, laid Antioch 
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in ashes and returned home laden with spoils 
The war continued till 562, when the emperor 
again purchased peace by an annual tribute of 
80 000 pieces of gold 1 he peace continued for 
ten ye irs when the war was ri newed with Justin, 
the successor of Justinian, when C hosroes was again 
Su< ccsstul The succeeding emperor, Tiberius, at 
length completely defeated the Persians m 578 

Chota Nagpore, or Chutia Ndgpur, a divi 
sion of British India, president y of Bengal, 
divided into the districts of Lohardaga, 
Hazanbagh, Singbhum and Manbhum and 
nine feudatory states Total area, 27,065 sq 
miles Pop 5 605, 162 

Chouans (sho an), a name given to the Royalist 
peasantry of Brittany and Lower Maine, who 
carried on a petty warfare against the Republican 
Government from an early period of the French 
Revolution I he name, iinally extended to all 
the Vendeans, was derived from the first chief 
of the Chouans Jean Cottercau, who with his 
three brothers organized these binds m 1792 
Cottercau had joined a band of de ders in contra 
band salt, and acquired the surname Chouan 
from the cry of the screech owl (hr chat huant) 
whuli he used as a signal with his companions 
He was killed m an engagement with the Re 
publican troops in 1794 The Chouans were 
not suppressed till 1799 and even after that 
occasional spurts of insurrection occurred down 
till 1830 when thev were finally put down 
— Biutiocraphy Beaut lumps Ihstoire des 
Chouans F Daudet La Police el les Chouans 
dans le Consulat et l Empire , 1800-1815 

Chough (thuf) Cornish Chough, or Red- 
l e 8£ e d Crow, a bird belonging to the genus 
Fregllus of the crow family but nearly allied 
to the starlings Fregilus or Pyrrhocorax gra 
cuius is the only Bntish or European species 
and frequents in bngland chiefly the coasts of 
C ornwall Its general colour is black contrasting 
well with the vermilion red of the beak legs 
and toes Other species are native to the Alps 
and Himilayas 

Chretien (orCrestien) de Troyes (kra'ti en) 
a French trouvfcre born at Troyes about 1150 
died about the end of the twelfth or beginning 
of the thirteenth century His fame rests upon 
six romances still ext int viz Free et Frnde , Per 
ceval It Galloi s Le Chevalier au Lion , Cliges, Che 
valier de la 1 able rondi Lancelot du Lac or de la 
Charette, and Guillaume d Angleterre Two others 
of his works Instan , on le Hoi Marc et la Reine 
Yscult, and Le Chevalier d Vftpie, have been 
apparently lost 

Chrism (Gr chnsma , salve), the holy oil pre 
pared by the Roman Catholic bishops, and used 
m baptism confirmation, ordination of priests, 
and the extreme unction The name is derived 
from the Greek word chnein, ‘ to anoint ’ 


Ghrisom (kns'om), a white garment formerly 
laid upon a child at baptism in token of innocence 
Children dying within the month were called 
chrisom children or chnsoms 

Christadelphians , a religious body which 
originated about the middle of last century 
The founder was John Thomas (1805-71), who 
coined the word Christadelphians (Christ’s 
brethren) in 1864 The Christadelphians do 
not regard themselves as a new sect owing their 
existence to a new leader John Thomas, they 
maintain, simply revived the sect everywhere 
spoken against m the first century 1 hey believe 
that God will raise all who love Him to an endless 
life m this world, but that those who do not 
shall absolutely perish in death, that Christ is 
the Son of God inheriting moral perfection from 
the Deity, our human nature from His mother, 
and that there is no personal devil — Cf R 
Roberts, Dr Ihomas his Life and Work 

Christchurch, a municipal borough, England, 
county of Hampshire, 21 miles south west of 
Southampton, pleasantly situated at the con 
fluenee of the Avon and Stour about 1 mile 
from the sea There is a fine old priory church, 
dating from the time of Willum Rufus, with a 
magnificent stone altar screen A p irliamentary 
borough till 1918, Christchurch now unites with 
New Forest in returning one of the six members 
for the county of South imp! on Pop 0991 

Christchurch, a town of New Zealand, capital 
of the province of C anterbury and the see of the 
primate of New Zeal iml, is situated on the 
Avon River 7 miles from Port I yttelton, with 
whit h it has railw xy communic ition It con 
tains a number of handsome buildings among 
which are the provmciil government oihees, thi 
c athedr il St Miclnu 1 s C hurt h the supreme 
court hospital, museum, md town library 
There are a fint park, a botanic garden, and 
high class educ itional and other institutions 
Pop of the city and its extensive suburbs, 
92 731 

Christ Church, a college of Oxford University, 
projected by ( irdm d Wolsey and established 
in 1 546 by Henry VIII Its head is the dean of 
Oxford diocese 

Christian, the name of ten Danish kings — 
Christian II, King of Denm irk Norway, and 
Sweden, was born 1480 died 1559 lie sue 
ceeded his father as King of Denmark and Nor 
way 1513, and in 1518 usurped the throne of 
Sweden, from which he was exj idled by Gustavus 
Vasa in 1522 lie was deposed by his Danish 
subjects in 1523, and retired to the Netherlands, 
whence he returned in 1531 with an army, but 
was defeated, and kept m confinement till his 
death — Christian IV, King of Denmark, son 
of Frederick II and the Princess Sophia of Meek 
lenburg, born in Zealand in 1577, succeeded to 
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the throne as a minor m 1588, and died 1048 
In the Thirty Years* War he was beaten by Tilly 
at Lutter in 1620, but afterwards, 111 conjunction 
with Gustavus Adolphus, was able to conclude 
an honourable peace at Lubeck, 1029 lie has 
the ment of having laid the foundation of the 
Danish navy, extended the trade of his subjects 
to the East Indies, and fitted out several expedi- 
tions for the discovery of a north west passage 
— Christian X, son of King Frederick VIII, 
was born 26th Sept , 1870, md married Princess 
Alexandrme of Mecklenburg in 1898 He suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Denmark on 14th May, 
1912 

Christian Era, the great era now almost 
universally employed in Christian countries for 
the computation of time It is gener illy sup 
posed to begin with the year of the birth of 
Christ, but that event seems to have taken 
pi ice four years before the present estililishcd 
beginning of the eri Time before Christ is 
marked b c , after C hrist a d The er 1 is com 
puted from the 1st Jan 111 the fourth yeir of 
the 194th Olympiad, md the 75 3rd year from 
the building of Rome It was first used by 
Dionysius, a Syrian monk in the sixth century, 
but did not become gener il until ibout the middle 
of the fifteenth century 

Christiania (now Oslo), port the capital of 
Norway province of Aggershuus or Chnstianii 
at the head of the long narrow ink t called Chris 
tiam i Fjord about 00 miles from the open se i 
or Skagerrack The houses ire mostly of brick 
and stone, and ire generally plain buildings 
Important public buildings are the royal palace, 
the House of Representatives or Storthing , the 
Governor s palace, and the cathedral An inter- 
esting building is the fine old castle of Aggershuus, 
with its church and citadel crowning a point 
jutting out into the fjord Attached to the 
university — the only one m Norway, opened in 
18X3 and attended by over 1500 students — is a 
museum, cont lining a fine collection of anti 
quities The manufactures of the city consist 
of woollen doth, lronwaie tobacco, paper, 
leather, soap, spirits, glass, &c and there are 
extensive breweries The exports are prim i 
pally timber ind iron The environs are exceed 
ingly beautiful Estimated pop in 1920, 20 3 713 

Christianity Definitions are convenient, 
although they are seldom adequate in historical 
and religious matters There are surprisingly 
few good definitions of Christianity — not nearly 
so many as of religion m general But two may 
be given, for the sake of providing an introduc 
tion to the subject Ruskin m his Prceterita , 
declares the total meaning of Christianity to be 
this “ that the God who made earth and its 
creatures, took at a certain time upon the earth, 
the flesh and form of man, in that flesh sus 
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tamed the pam and died the death of the crea- 
ture He had mide, rose again after death into 
glorious human life, and when the date of the 
human race is ended, will return in \ lsible human 
form, and render to every man according to his 
work Christianity is the belief in, and the love 
of, God thus manifested Anythmg less than 
this, the mere at t cptance of the sayings of C hrist, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in Ills 
Being, miy be, for aught I know, enough for 
virtue, peace, and safety but they do not make 
people Christians ’ This is a description rather 
than a definition, however It brings out the 
two truths that Christianity is a religion of 
divine incarnation and also a historical religion, 
in the sense that it originated at a specific time 
m the history of m mkind But such an amateur 
definition requires to be supplemented by one 
like this, the well known definition by the great 
Cermui theologian of last century, Albrecht 
Ritschl Christianity is the monotheistic re- 
ligion absolutely spintuil uid ethical, which, 
being bised upon the life of its Author as the 
Redeeme r and is the founder of the kingdom of 
God consists in the freedom of divine sonship, 
involves the impulse to active conduct from the 
motive of love, aims at the moral org imzation 
of mankind and grounds blessedness upon the 
relation of sonship to God is well as on the 
kingdom of God ” This comprehensive state 
ment dehnes (a) its monotheism, as distinct 
from that of other monotheistic religions, (b) its 
vital rclition to Jesus Christ (c) its inwardness 
md ethic il elements and ( d ) its umve rsalism, 
which differentiates it from Judaism and Islam, 
both of which remain n itional forms of theism 
Christianity arose in the first century, when 
the civilized world w is the world around the 
Mediterranean basin rule d by the Rom m Em 
pirc Roman republic inism had failed to meet 
the needs of the State ind the assassin ition of 
C dLsar simply me int the rise of the new imperial 
regime, which under Augustus made for peace, 
effectiveness, and a measure of unity throughout 
the provinces The language spoken by the 
educated classes was Greek Alongside of Latin, 
it remained a common tongue wherever the 
eagles of the legions flew This proved an in- 
valuable aid to the spread of Christianity, for 
it implied that during the early period of pro- 
paganda, the language question was simplified 
to a large extent Indeed the Old Testament 
itself, the sacred book of the Jews, which was 
the Bible of the Early Church, had been trans 
lated into Greek in Egypt, and was not un- 
familiar to many of the converts which Chns- 
ti mity made from paganism The Romans took 
over more than the langu ige from the conquered 
Greeks Greek literature philosophy, ind civili- 
zation generally were adopted and adapted by 
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the political genius of the Romans, who assnni 
lated what they could The Stoics and Epicureans 
whom St Paul met at Athens were everywhere, 
influencing thought and practice Prom the 
religious point of view their popularity is sig 
mheant because they furnished people with a 
serni religious conception of life which was wel 
come amid the widespread scepticism felt 
towards the State religion of Rome Ihe first 
century exhibits longings for religion through 
out the body of the people, and many were well 
satisfied with the austere tone of the Stoics or 
with the quietism of the Epicureans Others 
were drawn to the mysterv religions or cults, 
mainly Greek m origin, but often permeated by 
Oriental influences even when they were not 
Oric ntal in origin— cults which initiated their 
membirs into secret rites of purification, mystical 
fellowship with the gods, and in issurance of 
immortality Such mystiry cults, like those of 
tht Orphii devotees, the Elcu&miin worship, the 
cult of Isis md Osiris, and of Mithras — to name 
only some of the more popular — took men 
further than philosophies touched with emotion 
They were exotic on the soil of Roman civiliza- 
tion, but they throve by their prop iganda, their 
moral ippeal, tlieir answer to the longings for 
fellowship and i future life and their esoteric 
rites Ihiy were communities of the devout, 
with practu es w Inch were sacramental It is an 
open question whether some of their terms and 
ideas especially those of the rites, did not affei t 
the primitive development of the mystical and 
saer oriental us igcs in Christianity At any rate, 
they must have prepart d the way for the recep 
tion of those imong the converts to Christianity 
who were dr iwn from circles in which such rites 
had been practised for long Some of them had 
priests, hvmns, and sacrifices, as well as liturgies 
All of them cultivated the emotional appeal, 
which is csscntnl to popular religion It was 
into a world like this th it primitive Christianity 
pushed, finding maternls for its growth and 
organization here as well as m the cosmopoli 
tanism popularized by the Stoics, the institu- 
tional ideas of the Roman Empire, and the 
transcendentalism of the Platonic philosophy 
which was then beginning to revive All these 
mo\ements were subversive of the popular poly- 
theistic religion of the empire, which, although 
still strong among the masses, was more and 
more mad< quate to meet the fresh religious 
cravings of the world 

The extent of this Roman world was from the 
Sahara in the south to Britain in the north, from 
Spain on the west to the Balkans and Parthia 
in the east The political unity imposed by Rome 
upon the various provinces rendered it more easy 
than before for any new religious movement to 
spread along lines marked out by trade and the 


army Life was fairly safe, there were facilities 
for travel, and, except upon the northern and 
eastern frontiers, where wars occasionally broke 
out, peace reigned, and with peace a certain 
prosperity such as the troubled days of the later 
republic had never known The policy of Rome 
was to leave her subjects undisturbed as far as 
possible m their religious beliefs and practices 
And this proved particularly sc rviceable in deal 
mg with one of her most recent and refractory 
provinces, Palestme The Tews were adroitly 
managed through their rulers, the Ilcrods, super 
vised by Roman governors who interfered as 
little as possible with the Jews, and contented 
themselves with preserving order laxcs are 
rarely popular, and never popular when they 
have to be paid to a foreign conqueror The 
Tews had to pay a tax to the Roman Cscsar, 
but otherwise they were left unmolested to 
govern themselves, enjoying freedom of worship 
and all the privileges which Rom ms permitted 
to any nation il religion of a moral character 
within their domain 

It was m this province of Tudaui and under 
these conditions that thnstiimty arose The 
Roman historian Tac ltus curtly sums up the his 
toncal facts as follows “The originator of this 
name [Christians], Christ, was put to death m 
the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius 
Pil ite and the pestilential superstition was 
checked for a while, but it broke out again, 
not only m Judu. i where the mischief first 
began but also at Rome where all sorts of 
horrible and shameful practices pour m and 
become popular ” The new religion began in a 
revival movement within Jud nsm headed by a 
prophet, John, who had his converts immersed 
in the Jord in, and was therefore called ‘ the 
baptist, or baptizer * His appeal to the nation 
was an appeal for repentance and purification 
of life, in view of the imminent advent of the 
divine kingdom, 1 e the coming of God in power 
to set up the theocracy on earth is thi ineient 
prophets had foretold The movement spread 
John was presently arrested md put to death 
by the Jewish kinglet Herod (not by the Romans), 
either because he offended Herod bv his unflmch 
ing preaching or because he was suspected of 
starting a popular insurrection But one of his 
converts, a young devout Galilean called Jesus, 
began a fresh movement m Galilee as well as in 
Juda.a, announcing the immediate advent of the 
kingdom also, but interpreting it with a wealth 
of moral and spiritual ideas which struck far 
more directly than did John at the conventional 
religion of the authorities He gathered round 
him a band of devoted adherents, especially an 
mner circle of twelve who acted as his delegates 
and were trained by him to preach the good 
news and to exorcise evil spirits The authon- 
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ties were alarmed by the trenchant criticism 
passed by Jesus upon the orthodox Tudaism of 
the day Their interference led to a withdrawal 
of Jesus from the scents of his early popularity 
m Galilee He then spoke openly but privately 
to the twelve of his vocation as God s Son, the 
long promised Mcssi ih who was to introduce 
the new kingdom by suffering upon the cross 
Finally he went to Terusilcm, accompanied by 
his followers, proclaimed himself is Messiah, was 
betrayed by one of his inner circle and put to 
death by the Rom in governor, it the instigation 
of the priests, upon a charge of sedition and 
blasphemy This w is on a Frul ly, about the 
year ad 30 The follow mg Sund iv Ins gr ive 
was found empty His disciples deel ired that 
he h id risen from the do id is he predicted 
Visions of him were vouehs ifed to them, and 
on the strength of this intense filth his adherents 
rallied first in G ililcc uiel then in Tciusakm, to 
iw ut his return from He even They orgim/eel 
themselves eventuilly into 1 devout community 
within lud usm whie h called itself the Church 
I heir watchword w is 4 Tesus is the Christ (or 
Mcssi ih) They el umed to be the true re pie 
sentatives of Ge>d s people to whom Ills promise s 
lud been md were yet to be fulfilled Ihe 
revel it ion of God which hid been mule within 
Judaism w is now re ili/id in the life ind cle ith 
and resurrection of Tesus, whose de ith is 1 
s icnfiee established 1 new md final bond of 
union between God ind men Such, m essence 
w is the c onvietion which breathed through the 
primitive community 

Hitherto the followers of Tesus li id been 
tolerated within the Tewish community of Tern 
salem of which they professed themselves loy il 
members All were Tews Presently one of them, 
Stephen spoke out with prophetic directness 
upon the crime committed by the Tews in mur 
dering Tesus and predicted on the lines of Tesus 
the appro ic hing supersession of the Tewish cultus 
by God For this Stephen wis mart\ied The 
implie itions of ( hristianity were forced upon the 
minds of the Church s well is upon the luthon 
ties But it was a new convert, 1 brilli mt young 
1 c ider of the Ph irisces, who first opened up the 
path for the new religion by advocating the 
appe il of Christianity to non Jews is well as to 
Tews Piul was not the first to preach the gospel 
outside the limits of Tudaism but he was the 
first to expound and develop the movement from 
the head quarters of the Church it Antioch 
This led to a crisis within the Church at Jeru 
salem where the apostles and first nucleus of the 
Christians tended to cling to the narrower con 
ception of the mission of the new religion 
Eventually an understanding was reached by 
whie h the right of non Tews to become Christians 
without being circumcised and without having 


to keep the Tewish law was recognized A strict 
party in the Church protested, and caused 
trouble afterwards But Paul and sonic other 
missionaries carried the gospel far and wuk over 
the Mediterranean world originally availing 
themselves of the synagogues in order to pro 
pagate their beliefs and finally finding them 
selves forced to break with Tudaism so as to 
reich the outside world lheir converts were 
largely driwn fiom the devout prose lytes, who 
had hitherto furnished mun\ recruits to Judaism 
itself By the time that Paul w is arrestcel by 
the Jews in Jerus ikm md put to death at 
Rome by the Roman authorities (about a n 05) 
Christianity had been planted in the empire 
from Syn 1 in the east to Rome, possibly to 
bgypt and Spain 111 the west, groups of Chris 
tuns existed in Macedomx and Crecee as well 
as in Asi 1 M11101 inel the rest of the primitive 
apostles hid '■cat tired over the world 111 v uious 
directions lhc only ones of whom nut he lit u 
tradition has preserved m\ tiaee ire Peter md 
John the work of the former being e ounce tcel 
with ( orinth inel Borne the 1 itte 1 being cem 
ncctcel with Asia Minor, when 1 < phesus fen me d 
the next centre of the new religion Terusilcm 
hid f dlen in a i> 70 during the Tewish revolt, 
anel with Torus lie m the old centie of ( hristianity 
Henceforth the fortunes of the new f nth were 
to he ilong the lines marked out by the cemrsc 
of the cirly missions m the outside world which 
h id Rome is its ee ntre The only mission 111 
the T 1st of any permincnt significance w is in 
EistcrnSyni at Eekssa but the elistuibe el e oil 
dition of the country hampered it during the 
next few centuries and the re il centre of gr ivity 
is to be found in the West 

Here the history of Christianity during the 
next pcriorl down to about the beginning of 
the fourth century, is determined by its rcla 
turns to two powers the Roman Stite anel 
popul ir p ig inism The leading llgures ire the 
martyr and the apologist the one is persecuted 
by the St itc for refusing to conform to the 
linpcn il law, the other has to meet contemporary 
criticism of ( hristianity Sometimes they were 
the same The apologist becomes 1 martyr, as 
m the c ise of Tustin Martyr who not only wrote 
but suffered for his religion But fundamentally, 
the two lines of activity may be kept sepantc 
Af Tacitus remarks about the beginning of the 
second century Christianity seemed to have 
broken out afresh it was forcing itself upon 
the attention of the Romans in open daylight 
The Romans were not a persecuting people, 
but Christianity w is persecuted because it was 
not an accredited or licensed religion as every 
religion had to be It was not a n itional religion 
It seemed to the suspic ious Romans a vast secret 
society, meeting for purposes of sedition, with- 
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out any visible signs of religion such as altars, 
temples or priests The Homans had a just 
fea T of secret societies at this period, and they 
also suspected Christians of immoiahty m their 
secret gatherings Besides — and this was the 
supreme charge — t hnstians would not call Caesar 
* lord and this worship of the emperor was, 
especully in the Hist the recognized badge of 
patriotism Ihe book of Revelation is a burning 
tract for the times, written to encourage the 
Christians of Asu Minor against the demand 
for worshipping Doimtiui as divine On this 
issue the e uly persecutions turned, what to the 
one w is i reasonable proof of patriotism was to 
the other a mark of idol itry, incompatible with 
the Christian worship of God No compromise 
was possible Ihe ltoman authorities did check 
anonymous informers, and rarely struck at 
Christians except under local pressure But 
Christians were generilly liable to jiersceuti<m 
on the charge of Ining an illicit sect, and while 
the policy varied in its severity of application, 
it persisted In the middle of the third century, 
after a long mterv d of pe ice Deems the emperor 
< nforccd the law with spe c ml vigour, and h ilf 
a century liter Dioeletim made persecution of 
Christians one of his political reforms, purging 
the army of Christians, and ordering the destrue 
tion of all churches and Bibles pist as Deems 
formerly had struck at the clergy m order to 
intimidate the faithful But this w as the 1 ist 
effort of the pagan St ite (oust mime with 
political foresight siw that the stability of the 
empire required the tolcrition ol this (hureh 
As lie rose to power, after defeating his rivils 
he identified himself with the new religion, and 
after proclaiming toler ition for all religions by 
the belief of Milan in 31 l went on to adopt 
Christunity as the olheial religion of the empire 
This me mt the end of the long struggle Chris 
tiamty had proved itself too tenacious to be 
uprooted it had permeated all ranks and cl isses 
of the empire, and claimed to be not a disruptive 
fore e but the one adequate powtr of dealing with 
the souls of men Constantine relied upon the 
support of Christians and not in vain He aimed 
at organizing the empire afresh and for his pur- 
pose this seemed the one religion available for 
so necessary a consummation 

The heroic fidelity of the martyrs had led to 
this wonderful reversal of the traditional Rom in 
polic \ but it h id been allied to the work of the 
apologists during the second and third centuries 
These thinkers h id de monstrated the true cha 
raeter of their religion ag unst p ig m slanders and 
misconceptions, md had thus contributed to the 
change in popular opinion which made it possible 
for Constant me to carry out his project The work 
of the apologists indeed, had been still broader, 
it had covered the field of popular objectioos to 


Christianity, and had attacked the polytheism 
of the masses as well os the philosophical rivals 
of the new faith The apologists had cleared up 
the relation of Christian it v to Judaism and also 
to current theosophy, developing a theology and 
philosophy of their own which could encounter 
criticism from without And the apologists were 
simply one branc h of the growing Church, which, 
in the welter of the age, confronted by move- 
ments like gnosticism, a blend of religion and 
philosophy, threw up thri e barriers behind w hich 
their own life throve (a) the apostolic clergy, 
deriving their authority from the primitive 
apostles (b) the ipostles creed anil (c) the 
t anon of the New Testament consisting of primi- 
tive writings which claimed apostolic luthorship 
or inspiration Thi officials, the tradition or 
articles of belief, and the tode of the Church 
were thus linked to the origins of the movement, 
in order to cheek religious anarihy ind innova- 
tions of a spciulative kind which were swarming 
inside as well as outside the ( hurch in thi second 
century It w is the lieginning of dogma, polity, 
and a discipline of life and worship wl ich pro 
cecded to liter the euchanst into a sacrifice, 
analogous to tlio&c of pagan rtligions, md re 
quiring i valid body of priests m the sh ipe of the 
eli rgy to administer it Undo Cyprian the later 
transform ition of t hi i It rgy into a hicrari hy was 
promoted in Noi tli Afrit a Alex mdna md Asia 
Minor shared in the dogmatic devi lopment, while 
Rome s Churi h was becoming, owing to its here- 
ditary eonnei tion with St Piter and St Paul, 
is well is to thi prestige of the i ipital, mertas 
mgly prominent in the Western Church But 
there were five patnarilis, it Constantinople, 
Jerusalem Alt x indria Antioch, and Rome, 
each is yet tqu il to the others m authority 
One of the issues of the next period w is which 
of the five was to be supreme Meantnni, the 
expansion of the C hureh m these five provinces, 
the development of ritual and dogma, and the 
part played by Christians in most spheres of 
public life, proved how the persecution period 
had served to consolid iti the C hurch upon the 
whole, and render it conscious of its part and 
future in the world 

The adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of the empire makes the fourth century 
an epoch in its history , a new period opens, 
with fresh problems and opportunities w Inch 
ends m the ninth century, whin the Holy 
Roman Empire comes into being The dominant 
factor during this age is the tnnsferenie of the 
icntre of gravity from the Mediterranean basm 
to Western Europe This involves the separation 
of the Eastern and Wistern Churches, owing to 
political as well as to religious reasons Further- 
more, it means the rise of the Roman Church 
and bishop to a commanding place in Western 
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Christianity The alterations which occurred 
during these five centuries may be measured 
by the fact that while 111 125 the Emperor Con 
stantine presided at the Church C ouucil of Nicam, 
Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne in 800 as 
king of the Roman Fmpirc With this corona 
tion the mediaeval period of Christianity m 
Europe commences But what concerns us first 
of all is what led up to this step, not what fol 
lowed from it 

During the intcrvil between the fourth and 
the ninth centuries the E istern and tlu Western 
Churches had begun to fall apart llns was 111 
the 111am due to C onstantinc’s policy of founding 
a new capital for the empire at Const intinople 
or Byzantium, but it was the last thing which 
he contemplated So fir from desiring any 
division within the Church, he worked for unity 
imong C hristians m order to promote unity 111 
his empire One State, one religion — was his 
ide il as 1 statesin in Hence his eagerness it 
Nit li to peisu uli the Church to agree upon 1 
creed The foundation of the new e ipital at 
Constantinople wis due to two reasons, to con- 
sider itions of strati gy and administration and 
also to the religious Ice lmg tint old Rome was 
too full of pigan associations to form a suit iblc 
centre for a Christnn empire But the ohmge 
produced results of which neither he noi anyone 
else at the moment t\er dreamed It brought 
into existence the E istern Church is 1 form of 
the By/antmc Empire mil it left the wn> open 
for the Bishop of Rome as the leading authority 
111 the West, to advance to whit becunc Papal 
authority 111 C hurcli and St ite 

It w is not the controversies md councils 
upon the person of Christ and the Irinity, 
which raged from the fourth century to the 
eighth involving minor disputes like those upon 
the Mother of God ind upon the veneration of 
images, that really sep irated the two t hurches 
The E istern Churi h certainly venerated un iges 
more than the Western Church did, but the 
doctrinal issues were common to both, mel the 
final victory of the Athmisian orthodoxy over 
the Ari in creed was as much a triumph of the 
East as of the West the chief contributions 
being generally made by theologians and eccle 
si istics of the East Th it the Son was as divine 
as the Father was 1 conclusion which consoli 
dated Christians over the whole empire But 
the controversy st irtcd friction between the two 
Churches as it developed, and the Fastern 
Church, with its greater pission for subtle defi 
nitions of f 11th and speculative doctrine, suffered 
disastrously from internal dissensions especially 
m Svria and Egypt These weakened the autho 
rity of Byzantium, politically and rehgiouslv 
The difference of temperament between the two 
Churches was accentuated finally by the emer- 


gence of a minor doctrinal issue m thi course 
of the Trinitarian controversy Western theo 
logmns began to assert that tin Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Son as will as from the 
bather, which the Fastern Chun h dec lint, d to 
admit llns contention, in the form of the 
famous fihoqut tlaust, was destined to drivi a 
wedge between the two C huri lies But the 

division was rendered possible by local con 
siderations as well I he Bi/antmc Church 
under the sway of a iisident einptroi, had not 
the freedom of development which the Wi stern 
Church enjoyed, and was ibli to use, thanks to 
its moie practical genius bor although the 
emperor tould mil did mtcrlcre with the Roman 
bishop tlu latter had no civil authority upon 
the spot to dominate the situation burthir 
more, the 1 xigeneies of the period developed 
different ittitudes in the Fast md 111 thi West, 
whieh produced different types of Christianity 
Tin rise of Islim in tin seventh ecntur\ affuted 
both North Afrit 1 as will is Syna and Egypt 
had to yield to the Moll unmedan power, and 
the West is will as tin l 4 1st hid to beat off 
the invaders But the Byzantini C hurch bore 
tlu brunt of the itt n k as the Wi st w is not 
tailed upon to do Constantinople rendered 
valuible services to Christendom by hir sturdy 
opposition to the forces of Isl im holding them 
bnk for icnturies whin they might hive 
pouted into Europe from tlu bast But the 
E istern Church hid been weakened by her long 
ibsorption in dot trin il controversy md she 
w is obliged to act upon the defensive agnnst 
Isl un for 1 enturu s v\ hcrcas the Weste rn Churi h 
was more fric to develop in offensive m the 
shape of propigmda among the Western 111 
vulcrs from the north who h ul vlrcady swept 
down upon It ily 

The difference between the two Churches may 
be lllustrittd bv their respective use of moms 
tit ism This vital movement rose 111 the fourth 
century as a protest against thi world in the 
Church no less than agnnst the world itself 
It was 1 lay movement harking baik to the 
old eseh itologv, defiantly ascetic, and with- 
drawing men and women to the wilderness 
from 1 civilization which sei med ripe for doom 
Its original centres were Egypt and the East, 
especially Syria As time went on it remained 
for the most part a recluse movement m the 
Fast But in the West this holiness movement 
showed itself capable of growth It ceased to 
in untain a purelv negative ittitude to the 
Church and the world and under a series of 
reforms and reorganizations, came back to serve 
the Western Church not only by advancmg piety 
and learning but by promoting missions In 
the evangelization of the north and west of 
Europe the moral leadership fell principally to 
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the monks The Roman instinct for organiza 
tion, inherited bv the Western Church, turned 
monastic ism into a pioneering force, as Gaul 
and Germany opened up the organized form of 
Christunity in these regions was the diocesan 
and episcopal, but alongside of this the monastic 
organization supplied men of ardour and mitia 
ti ve who earned the gospel among these northern 
tribes 

Ihe descent of these nations upon Italy in 
what Dr Hodgkin calls the “ prolonged moral 
earthquake” of the fifth century seemed to the 
agonized Romans the end of all things In 
reality, it w is the beginning of a new age The 
Goths swarmed into the East also, under Alane, 
but their < hosen prey was the West Invasion 
followed invasion In 47<> the line of Roman 
emperors in the West ended, after which dynas 
tics of brinks and Lombirds ruled Italy till 
Charlcm igne rose upon both to inaugurate ifresh 
the Honan bmpirc in the West side by side 
with the It ill in Pope whose cooper ition with 
1 harlc in igne c ntitled the new power to be called 
the lloly Rom m Fmpirc When Leo formally 
crowned Chirlcmignc it Rome, he represented 
the populai will but his iction indie ited the 
authont> and prestige which the Church hid 
gradually but steadily gained during the past 
three centuries for the invaders hid been 
iwed ordered and evingelized upon the whole 
by the C hurt h They were not barbari ins 
Only the fierce Huns deserve tint ri ime The 
majority were rculy to iccept the higher ind 
older civihzition of the empire which they 
annexed Some were (hristnns before they 
settled m the south e g the Goths They 
simply required to be brought over from Arnn 
ism to the Athan isian orthodoxy Others were 
evangelized by the Church ill the more readily 
is the C hnsti in religion presented itself to them 
as an clement m the greit civilization to which 
they were sernng themselves heirs Besides, the 
propigmdi of missions was carrying the gospel 
up into I' urope The missionaries largely re 
cruited from the ranks of the monks, pushed 
their way through Gaul into the far north 
Celtic monasticism especially from Irel ind, 
played a leiding role in the advance in Scot 
l ind for ex implc and later m Germany Fng 
lish Christianity received a fresh and lasting 
impulse from the mission of Augustine towards 
the end of the sixth century, and this in turn 
flowed over into the Netherlands During the 
unsettled diys of the empire in the south, the 
Church maint lined this forward movement, in 
addition to its great task of educating the new 
rulers of the south One result of the develop- 
ment wao the slow supersession of the monastic 
type by the episcopal, the centralization of 
authority m the hands of the Bishop of Rome, 
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and the consolidation of a fairly homogeneous 
system of belief and worship throughout Northern 
and Western Europe 

By the eighth century the needs of Church 
and empire alike pointed to an alliance The 
Church required the support of the empire for 
its work the co operation of the State for the 
task of welding a number of national Churches 
into a single organization And the st ibihty of 
the empire was felt to rest upon the authority 
of the Roman bishop, if anarchy was to be 
avoided As yet no formal definition of the 
relations between the two powers was drawn 
It was enough that both should form a working 
agreement, under the force of c lrcumstances 
The delimitation of civil and ecclesiastical juris 
dictions lay in the future and the struggles 
which arose ovi r it constitute the 011 tw lrd 
interest of the Christian religion m burope 
during the mediaeval period 

Ihis period from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century exhibits vary different fortunes of 
Christunity in the East md in the West At 
Byzantium the old line of th< emperors 1 isted 
on maintaining the splendours of the past, 
controlling the Church md becoming more and 
more Oriental m spirit No State and Church 
problem could emerge here Nor w is there any 
contict with vigorous thought to induce the 
formulation of doctrine 111 inv fresh svnthcsis 
corresponding to the scholistK theology of the 
West But down to the eleventh century Byzan 
tint C hnstianity suffers little by comparison 
with Western its st indals and corruptions ire 
not worse than those of the Pap it y, it m un 
tamed the continuity of the Christian tradition 
and although h impered bj absolutism minigcd 
to preserve its mystical md metaphysical ten 
deneies Above ill By/antium checked for een 
tunes the inroads of Islam It is one of the 
ironies of history thit the very movement which 
promised to e irry I" istern Christi mity in triumph 
over Islam led to the downfill of Byzantium 
itself The Crusades begin m the eleventh ceil 
tury They were undert iken, it is true at the 
appeal of the Fast by the irmed forces of 
Western Christianity inspired and organized by 
Europe which for three centuries rallied fitfully 
to the aid of Christendom against the common 
foe But is time went on the Crusades weakened 
Eastern Christianity And their ultimate failure 
to recover the Holy I and from the Saracen 
power meant the rum of Const intmople, which 
fell to the Turks m 145 3 This catistrophe was 
produced, indeed, by the internal decay of Eastern 
Christianity, but it was precipitated by the effect 
of the Crusades on Byzantium itself And the 
religious results were as unfortunate as the 
political The prolonged conflict had strained 
the relations between the Eastern and the 
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Western Churches Instead of being drawn 
closer, the Greek and the Latin Churches fell 
apart I net ion rendered all attempts at re 

union vain National rivalry political suspicions, < 
and ecclesiastical feuds proved too strong to be 
overcome The Greek Church determined to be 
still mistress in her own house The very name 
of 4 Orthodox ’ carried on her proud claim to 
represent the origin il Catholic Church of the 
early centuries, whose language and creed she 
cherished, against all pretensions of the Western 
Church Constitutionally, she had no problem 
which involved any claim to Papal supremacy 
the alterations of doctrine ind polity which 
agitated the West left her undisturbed As a 
result, Eastern Chnstimity was more conservn 
tive and less missionary Shut off towards the 
south and cast by Tirtars and Siracens she 
expinded not across the Bosporus, but up into 
the Balk ms and among the Sins her mini 
missions being those to the Bulg iri ins and the 
Russians lhc conversion of the Russi ms 
wluth began towards the close of the tenth 
century, marks the culminating point of her 
outward evolution Down to the fifteenth ceil 
tury St Sophia in Const mtinople was for the 
Last, md espee lally for Russi i wh it St Peter s 
in Rome was for Luropc md the Russi in 
Empire w is elestmeel to be the ch impion of 
Eastern Christi inity is the Rom in Empire of 
Germany was of the Pipicv though on much 
less controvcrsi il lines 

bor in the West the Papacy and the empire 
were meantime mvolveel in i struggle which 
dominates the fortunes of Western Chustianity 
I he episcopate of Rome hid gitliered round it 
a prestige md priority which when the bishop 
w is a man of force and char icter as he cicca 
sionally was led to still higher claims not only 
over the Church but over the State The two 
claims were mixed up but the rise of the Roman 
bishop to a position of practical absolutism over 
his fellow bishops w is more easily granted th m 
the corresponding claim to have jurisdiction 
over the civil authority The Papacy became 
the central and supreme court of decision in 
ecclesiastical matters throughout the West Its 
jurisdiction came to cover not only administra 
tive but legislative authority however and this 
precipitated the conflict with the secular authori 
ties which passed through various phases from 
the nmth to the sixteenth centuries The for 
tunes of wai swayed sometimes in favour of the 
Pope, who now and then stood for liberty and 
conscience agunst the encroachments of the 
empire upon popular as well as ecclesiastical 
rights, sometimes m favour of the emperor, 
who might be called upon to purify the Papacy 
from corruptions or to protect it against Italian 
anarchy But neither would consent finally to 


admit the prerogatives of the other In the 
twelfth century Hildebrand seemed to have won 
the day for the Papacy but m the fourteenth 
century the rising national power of b ranee 
proved too much for the triumphant Papal 
absolutism What the German dvnasties had 
failed to effect was managed by 1 ranee The 
mediaeval period ma\ be said to end with the 
beginning of the fourteenth untury llicn 
follow the changes th it her ild the Reformation 
of the Church the decay of the Pupil authority 
during the residence of the Popes at Avignon, 
the scandal of rival Popes cxcommunic utmg 
etch other and the icfusal of the Papacy to 
reform itself m lace of demands from Christen 
dom By the fourteenth century it w is beginning 
to daw n upon the minds of some men th it the 
medicv il svnthesis of the Pap icy and the 
empire w is mipr u tic able at least upon the old 
lines thit while i common civilization was in 
valu iblc igainst Islam md paganism against 
social m ire by and religious dissensions the 
teiuporil power of the Papacy with its cflort 
to raise i spiritual empire not onlv side by side 
but superior to the realms of luropc w is an 
m ichronism which w is hiving injurious effects 
upon n it ion il rights social morality and nidi 
vidu il piety The Greek Church had never 
accepted the position of a refi utory schismatic 
bod} to which the Popes clnmed to relegate 
tint gre it community But the ( reek defnnee 
was remote as i rule What wis more ominous 
was the rising of i FurojK in criticism directed 
not only igunst the me ins but against the ends 
of the m iture Pipaey not simply agunst the 
corruptions of the Pap il system or ngainst its 
scholastic definitions in theology but ig mist the 
isscrtion of a lordship for the ( hurc h m the 
form of i supreme imperialistic thcoency whose 
fundament il position was that tor silvation 
eve ry one must be subject to the successor of 
Peter — everyone linplvmg not only rulers md 
people as individu ils but < very one m any civil 
luthority 

The keen struggle developed within the Church 
a structure of its own ic i polity of hierarchical 
power mediated through the pontiff a body of 
canon law, ruling the internal life of the Church 
by constitutional procedure which, under scrip 
ture ind n itural law was drawn from decisions 
of councils and dcclarationr of the Pope, and, 
finally, a scholastic theology, based upon Augus 
tine’s thinking but independently ittempting 
with cxtraordin iry ability to solidify human 
thought in the spheres of reason and faith 
The administrative and the speculative interests 
were combined Taking over the inheritance of 
Augustine’s theology, the scholastic theologians 
transformed and adapted it, on the basis of 
Aristotehamsm, producing a vast 4 catholic * 
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system of divine absolutism and sacramental 
giace, whose synthesis was meant to cover 
philosophy and practical lift As reason could 
flourish if it at cep ted the Church s supernatural 
definition of what truth was and of how truth 
was to be riachtd, so the ordinary man had his 
bliss secured by submission to the Church s 
imputation of supern itural gr ice through the 
sacraments, espi cully tht tuchirist or mass, 
which put him into i relation with God, guaran 
teed intelligible and comprehensive Ihe syn 
thesis ingeniously appi tied to the highest as 
well is to the lowest in human nature It 
produced s lints, and at the same time did not 
bear too li irdly upon the common 111111 Ihe 
uni wis to tram, or at le 1st to control, Europe 
by a mor ll discipline with supern itural sane 
tions, to uphold civilization by undermining 
heresy anel immorality, and to cstiblish sot ill 
wclfait upon Chun h principles Such were the 
high uk ds of media vd t hnsti mity, and m p irt 
they were oec isionally redized Ihe Medieval 
Chuieh as Lord Morley re 111 irks, amid many 
imperfections uid some crimes, did a woik that 
no glor> of physical science e in cquil, and 110 
instrument of physical science can compiss 111 
purilying mens ippetites m setting discipline 
and direction on their li\cs, uid in ollermg to 
humanity new types of inoril ohligition ind 
fairer ide ds of saintly perfection, whose light 
still shines like a sta- to guide our own poor 
voyage ’ Hut bv the thirteenth century signs 
of a change were becoming pi un Ihe feudalism 
which hud given the P ip icy its re d opportunity 
was yielding to nation d monirchies of in ibso 
lutist tvpe And the Mcdnevil Church itself was 
deteriorating Ihe very mendicant orders who 
m the thirteenth century rose to reform the 
Church beeime themselves a leproich The 
glowing impetus of the b rancise in mil Dominie an 
ordtrs abatcil By the sixteenth century the 
clergy, the nuns and the monks were often 
bywords in Furope, the butt of popular satire 
and contempt And the repression of liberty, 
either 111 the fit Id of thought or 111 nation il 
affairs, became me reasingly difficult Only 
those who were preoccupied with the struggle 
between the Papacy and the empire could 
ignore the fact tint the elements of an ex 
plosion were githering from various quarters 
These were in the mam as follows (a) The 
shock given to the prestige of the Pap icy by 
the spe italic of Popes anti Anti Popes anathe 
matmng e ich other and the exasperition felt 
by Europe d their financial extravagance and 
rapacity (b) The failure of the reform move 
ment to obtain any satisf ictory redress by 
means of councils m the fifteenth century 
Abuses were for the most pirt ignored, criti- 
cism was defied, and Europe began to draw its 


own conclusions ( c ) The rise of humanism in 
connection with the Renaissance, which meant 
an emancipation of the mind from clerical con- 
trol, an examination of the documentary bases 
of mediaeval religion, and, in its less pagan 
forms, a determination to reform the Church’s 
practice ( d ) Ihe rising spirit of nationality, 
fostered by the Crus ides, winch resented more 
and more the interference of the Papacy with 
the internal iffairs of a nation Ihe long contest 
with the empire iiad weakeneel the efficiency of 
the temporal power of the P ipae y, till the very 
justice of it was challenged overtly by powerful 
btates like trance md England (c) Ihe move 
ment for soeiil reform, which among the Hus 
sites and the Lollards, for example, assumed a 
religious char alter, and which denoted the 
emergenee of fresh ldiuls vaguely but definitely 
e h dlenging the feutlal superiority of the Roman 
Church (/) bm illy, the spread of mystical 
piety m the < loistcr and m praying circles 
thioughout Euiope This w is not always 
hostile to the thurch, but 111 its unorgmized 
forms it produced groups of 1 lymen who re- 
pudiated the Roman clergy anel discipline It 
w is a 1 ly movement, the oute omt of true 
spiritual religion, which wis not satisfied with 
the eeelesi istie il oreltr, it influenced chiefly 
artis ms stirred a desne for the Bible m the 
vernacular and ilthough by no means homo 
gcncous worked upon the uhole for a simplify- 
ing of C hnsti mity I11 its own wiy it was as 
sigmfic mt as the more open questioning spirit 
iroused by the new learning 

The explosion came 111 the sixteenth century 
The spark tint lit the Inc wis the spirited pro- 
test of Luther, a German monk ag mist 1 shame 
less advoc u y of indulgences by the Papd agent 
111 Germany In the interests of true religion 
Luthir denounced the ibuse Ihis was m 1517 
llie history of the four centuries since then has 
been for C hristianity the deve lopment of the 
issues rnsed so ibiuptly in tint year They 
were wider than Luther or anyone else foresaw 
at the time The forces and ideas of the new 
age ill came into pliy once the struggle began, 
and what seemed at first to be simply another 
local protest against Papal policy developed 
into what is known as the Reformation The 
name is significant The reformers aimed at 
4 re formmg ’ not at destroying the Church 
When the Papal leaders refused to initiate 
reforms or to eirry out those now demanded 
in practice and doctrine , the reformers set 
themselves to ‘ re form ’ the C itholic Church 
m accordance with the Word of ( od, believing 
that they were carrying on the true tradition 
of the Church, restoring the divine, apostolic 
ideal which had been e orrupted by the mediaeval 
Papacy, and convinced, as they broke the ex- 
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ternal unitv of the Western Church that they 
were upholding the only true unit} of t hristi ms, 
which was not bound up with any external 
organization but with faith and love \11 be 
lievcd that the Church wis one What they 
did not believe was that this unity was Papal 
All believed that the Chureh must lie reformed 
under the divine Spirit, instead of being com 
nutted to a traditional ecclesiastic il order which 
had become materialized Centuries earlier thi 
Eastern Church had parted from the Western 
upon a minor dogmatic issue now half Chris 
tendom parted from the Western Church of 
Rome upon issues far more fund imcnt il The 
fact that the Reformation was not a homo 
geneous movement but a spontineous rising 
against the Papacy, naturally meant th it some 
reformers went to greiter lengths than others 
the conservative elements and the rulic il m the 
religious sphere went their own w iv in recon 
structing what they deemed the true t hurt h 
Also, the Reformation took up more f ictors 
than those of a religious reviv il Many symp i 
thized with it and even joined it who were 
principally actuated by a desire to cheek abuses 
and corruptions, just as many were moved by 
the impulse of revolt igunst mtcllectuil repres 
Sion Besides that the nations hid often their 
own grudge s ag nnst the Pap il regime and these 
enteicd into the situation 1 he result was th it 
for the next two centuries Western Chnstiinity 
exhibits the spectacle of reformation and c ountcr 
reformation the Reformc d ( hurc lies finding their 
feet, stiugglmg often with one another is much 
as with Rome md Rome ende ivounng to regun 
lost ground As the Reformation took sh ipe it 
was realized that the fundament il princ iplc was 
not the right of mdividu il judgment but the 
right of the Christian to come into direct touch 
with God — m other words the priesthood of ill 
believers i privilege which according to the 
reformers h id been denied by the Mcdisev il 
Chureh when it interposed its own tradition 
between God s word uid the soul, and m ide 
pardon dependent upon absolution from i priest 
This position led to a more or less thorough 
break with the entire sacramental and lncr ir 
chical system of the Mediaeval Church But 
there was no agreement upon details, and often 
serious diversity of opinion upon the extent to 
which Christians were justified in retaining anv 
materials of the mediaeval structure The Rom in 
Church settled its house more rapidly and effee 
tivcly The reactionary party triumphed at the 
Council of Trent, mainly owing to the policy of 
the Jesuits an order founded by the irdent 
young Spaniard Loyola and authorized by the 
Pope in 1540 to contend against heretics and 
infidels The Council of Trent (1545-61) may 
have “ impressed upon the Church the stamp of 


an intolerant age and perpetuated by its decrees 
the spirit of an austere immorality ’ (1 ord 

Aeton) but it succeeded m eonsoliel iting the 
Roman forces, in orguuzing a powerful current 
of opinion against the reformers and in ton 
firming the Pap il supre mac y Some of the most 
glnimg abuses were dt ilt with the elerg} were 
summoned to fresh zeal ind the polemical, 
positive statement of the Romm doctrine was 
elaborated w ith subtle t} and prt t ision No party 
contributed nunc to this result than the Tcsuits, 
who threw themselves into a soenl educational, 
md reviv ihst propug mil i which made their 
foreign missions a triumph outside buropc, and 
itself ensured their success within the buro 
pean Churches \n ascctn intensity of religion 
breithed through the ordei But the counter 
reform ilion relied upon other forces as well 
princ ip ilfy upon the power of Spun Ihrougli 
tlie subsn vie nee of Spun the Roman thuich 
not only succeeded m imposing absolute autho 
rity upon its b uropcun subjects, and m changing 
Rom imsin from a I 4 uiope in to a I at in form, 
but in attic I mg politic illv the champions of 
the reformed futh I he struggle e titled in the 
overthrow of Sp tin which w is first thee keel in 
the Net fieri intis md then worsted m the fight 
with England B\ the sixteenth century the 
counter relormition hid it u lied its height and 
the politic il lortunis of the respective Chine lies 
in b uropt were subst intiallv settled 

The vital connection of the P ipal religion 
with the entire f ibrit of social and politic d life 
nude my religious t hinge the source of far 
reaching unrest md unsettle n cut It was 
mcvitiblc tint the fitsh lute i |>iet ition of the 
futh which the reformed Churches undertook 
bhould involve not merely a v incty of eeeltsus 
tied forms tich el inning to supersede the 
medurv il type by i pure r but numerous civil 
experiments, the n iturc and success of which 
depended lirgtly upon the c h ir icte nsl ics of the 
v irious n it ions in b uropt All the three forces 
which m the mini donunitcd the situation at 
the opening of the sixteenth eentury servetl at 
once to forwird and to deflect or check the 
reform it ion of the Chureh The mystical piety 
partly lived on within the Rom m Chureh, partly 
swelled the forces of the new faith, re ippciring 
in later forms like Pietism and the Quiker 
movement l e in groups and societies where 
the inner light wis emphisi/ttl it contributed 
divisive and inspiring elements to the new 
reconstruction, and assumed forms which varied 
from quietist conventicles to revolutionary 
parties The hum mist movement also stirred 
elements favourable to the reformed faith m 
certun quarters, but partly remained content 
with the mcdiaevil system md partly reacted 
against the new faith, according as it empha 
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sized its semi pagan or its religious ideals Tlie 
impulse to reform not merely the Church hut 
society similarly worked along various lines m 
the Reformed Churches and nations it frequently 
compromised the religious party by its extrava 
gmces, and encountered an opposition which 
was politically conservative although advanced 
religiously These chaotic cross currents help to 
explain the differences of fortune and form which 
are to be tr iced within the reforming Churt hes 
during the next two centuries The struggle 
between the forces of progress and reaction was 
much more visible and vital inside the reform 
ing Churches th in inside the Roman In the 
latter Christianity was already organized on 
lines familiar and traditional, which could be 
drawn closer without much difficulty In the 
reforming Churches, where the organization had 
to be developed afresh out of the varying eon 
ee ptions of divine grace, and m accordance with 
varying interpretations of the Bible both reh 
gious interests and political combine el to set up 
a bewildering \anety of ecclesiastical and doe 
tnnal forms, as well as of social problems 
In Germany, for example the reforming move 
ment was driven by its own impetus to challenge 
the entire Papal system, and, m reliance upon 
local rulers, to develop m I ut her an ism i form 
which doctnnallv differed from Swiss and Cal 
vimstic religion especially in relation to the 
conceptions of the Church and of the cuchanst, 
while it involved i close tie between the ci\il 
polity and the Church This p irticul ir expres 
sion of the reformed faith did not extend beyond 
Germany however, except to Scandina\ia, where 
the Reformation was introduced inunly on ic 
count of political considerations In C ilvinism 
which spread from Prance to Switzerland the 
form tikcn was less dependent upon the State, 
more republican, ind therefore more aggressive 
Calvin’s restatement of Christimitv ruseel a 
Church more consolidated than elsewhere Its 
practical embodiment at Genev i inspired the 
reformers m Europe with energy to meet the 
counter reformation 4 C alvimsm saved Furopc,” 
says Mark Pattison It breathed vigour and de 
finite conviction into the Netherlands and Scot 
land, as well as into France and enabled the 
new faith to consolidate itself effectively against 
persecution and opposition In P ranee the 
Reformation passed from an initial humanist 
and mystical movement into a popul ir break 
with the Roman Church, which became involved 
with national issues, and eventually, after the 
prolonged wars of religion, ended in the ejection 
of the Huguenots during the seventeenth cen 
tury — a policy for which France suffered politi 
cally and socially The Reformation did not 
suffer here so fatally from the Inquisition as m 
Spain, but it ceased to hold the nation and 


Protestants became no more than a tolerated 
minority The Netherlands, on the other hand, 
vindicated their independence against Spam 
Scotland, swept by a popular rising broke the 
Roman power organized itself on Calvinistic 
lines under Knox, and thereafter found its 
internal problems in the struggle with England 
England, again, had been carried into the 
struggle by the popular resentment of Papal 
interference, which Henry VIII adroitly turned 
to his own ends Here, more than anywhere 
else, the doctrinal rupture with the mediaeval 
system was tentative The controlling motive, 
even under Elizabc th, w is politic il a suspicion 
of Roman intrigues against the throne and the 
liberties of the realm Eventu illy the Church 
settled down upon a constitution which was 
mediiting, but extremer views struggled for 
expression Continental influences fostered Puri 
tanism, and the result was a cleavage within the 
rutional religion heightened by factors drawn 
from the Scottish situ ition One channel for 
this tide of piety was opened by the conquests 
of England in America, which during the seven 
teentli < entury en ibled the Puritans to colonize 
at peace beyond the bounds of England, a privi 
lege denied to the French Huguenots, who were 
strictly forbidden to enter the French possessions 
in ( anad i 

During this period the need of systematizing 
the new doctrine led to what ma> be called 
reformed scholasticism, which differed from 
mediaeval scholastic ism m ibjuring Aristotle, 
m being heterogeneous and sectarian and in 
concentrating upon doctrines like the atone 
ment, the person of Christ ind predestination 
The results were extremely complicated No 
measure of success wis itt lined m disco\ermg 
any synthesis which would reconcile the diver 
gent views of the reformers And what contn 
butid more than mytlnng to the future was the 
indifference of this sehol isticism to contemporary 
philosophy the reforming futh was still medi 
seval rather thin modern in its outlook, and 
unduly l&olited from the currents of thought 
and feeling which were running through Europe 
for Europe wis now ceasing to be the world 
The discoveries of the Portuguese in the Far 
East had wakened Furope as fir back as the 
fifteenth century to the existence of China, 
Tapan, and India as well as to the wider world 
outside the Mediterranean Already missions 
had been carried thither The Crusades had 
opened the eyes of many to the nearer East 
The new astronomical discoveries, and above all 
the exploration of America South and North, 
extended the horizon Such factors besides the 
invention of printing made for a larger vision, 
and the interpretation and application of Chris 
tiamty was certain to be affected, especially 
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within the reformed communities where liberty 
of thought was claimed, if it was not always 
practised Hence the reformed orthodoxy, whit h 
m many ways attempted to cirry on the medi 
ocval synthesis of a doctrinal setting for human 
existence, wis challenged, not simply by forces 
like those of pietism and mystical speculation, 
but bv the rising claims of rationalism especially 
m Holland md in England From the seven 
teenth century onwards the fortunes of Chris 
tianity in the Reformed Churches of Europe are 
dominated by the activity of historic il criticism 
and philosophical speculation, both of which 
contained rich materials for an advance in 
faith and practice, although they were e\ag 
gerated and suspected it first The crucial 
question was no longer creeds but the vit il 
principles of Chnsti unty, the relations between 
religion on the one hand and philosophy iml 
history upon the other fundamental issues 
were raised, as they had been in the age of 
media val scholasticism only upon the new 
ground of criticism This involved the whole 
problem of authority m the Church with its 
eorolliries of the inspiration of the Bibk and 
the relation between C hurc h and St ite Nor 
was the period ibsorbed in doctrin il issues 
From time to time the vital pulsing life of 
the Reformed Churches threw up movements 
of practical religion, revivals like those of the 
Moravians of Wesley and Whitt held and even 
within the Romm Church, which suffered less 
from eloctrinil disputes a series of convulsive 
struggles like those connected with the names 
of Molinos md T insen, especi illy in the French 
Church Since then tht characteristics of the 
Roman ( hurc h have been in the m mi the 
gradu il mere isc of the Papal authority marked 
by the elecl iration in 1 870 of the Pope s mfalli 
bility the rt iction, as gr idual but is definite, 
ag mist speculation, which has set in during the 
inhibition of modernism and the reossertion of 
the Thomist or media. val basis of doctrine 
These, together with re il revivals of piety h ive 
increased the attractive power of the Roman 
( hnstianity both at home and abroad especially 
as they have been iceompanied by educational 
propagand i and heroic missionary enterprise 
But, ip irt from special Church politics the 
outstanding fe itures of C hnstianity during the 
modern period i e during the years since the 
opening of the nineteenth century are too broad 
to be identified rigidly with the storv of any one 
Church The issues at stake are fundamental 
The influences are felt by all Churches more or 
less They may be summed up roughly as 
follows 

(a) A franker outlook upon the relations of 
Christianity to the other religions of the world 
This has been brought about by the contact 


between Europe and the outside world the 
study at first hand of the ancient religions, 
especially of the 1 ast and tht internal analysis 
of the Christian religion itself by the critical 
processes of thought The new science of com 
parativc religion has tome to its own Philo 
sophically the problem shapes itself is that of 
the ibsoluteness and finality of the Christian 
religion Prat tit all} it emerges m the (it Id of 
missions, where it is no longet regarded as 
feasible or even desu ihle to impose Christianity 
simply as a form of Western religion upon 
other rates The rc attain of mission experience 
upon the interpretation of dogma is becoming 
mtrcasmgly ft It 

(b) Hence the need for lcstating tht essentials 
of the Chnsti in faith in relation not only to 
contemporary thought but to national aspira 
tions and social altals be tomes paramount 
This is less than ever a inertly speculative 
interest It is imperative in vitw of the ques 
tioning spirit stirred by conceptions of society 
which b isc themselves upon economic and 
materialistic views of progress The problem 
rustd at the Reformation is now sttn to be 
much more serious than was reali/td by the 
sixteenth tenturv It is no longtr possible to 
issume as axiom itic whit the lirst it formers 
for the most part took is an until ilUnged pro 
supposition of (hnstianity Hit philosophic al 
scientific soti il and ethic il implicates of the 
Christian filth require to lx thought out it is 
ft It more rulicilly the problem being to dis 
t over the tempor iry and tilt peimanent element? 
of the f nth itself, and to disentangle these from 
one mother 

(r) As one result ot this movement there is 
an increasing tendenev in some quarters to 
thilltngi more or less thoroughly the e ounce 
tion ol Chnsti mity with organ i/cd religion 
The try 4 Rick to Christ ’ is like the cry Back 
to K int ’ in philosophy the motto of an aelvant 
mg school — at any rati of i st hool which wishes 
to advance It is imputicnt of traditional 
methods critic il of established forms md ills 
posetl to find an antithesis between the religion 
of Tesus and the rt ligion of ( hnstianity The 
strain to which all institutions irt exposed is 
telling upon Christianity is well At count has 
to be taken of the widespread conviction, for 
example th it there is no divine right m any 
one system of Church government ind that 
the living spirit of ( hnstianity must be left 
free to express itself in a variety of forms, 
doctrinal and ccclcsi istical none of which can 
be regarded as binding upon all anti sundry 
among those who profess the name of Christian 

( d ) With this, partly as a result partly as a 
protest, there is a growing desire for reunion 
among a number of the Churches The differences 
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which keep them apart are now recognized to 
have been ofti n founded upon inadequate exami 
nation of tradition or upon local and temporary 
c luses which ha\e ceased to operate The sense 
of the vital union of C hnstians is more felt than 
realized is yet m practice But the triditional 
dissidcncc of Protest intism is waning under the 
me re ismg need for co operation m missions and 
under the broider study of the esscntuls of the 
filth It is upon the latter that the future of 
this movement depends The practical outcome 
rests with the inward analysis of Christianity 
rather than with any readjustments of ecclesias 
tical agencies 

(c) I he reaction igainst individualism is also 
telling in fivour of a new emphasis upon the 
Church The two foci of the ellipse in Chris 
tiamty ire the individual and the kingdom of 
God the human soul in touch with its Creator 
and father, ind the society in which the divine 
revelation is re alizcd Fvcr since the Romantic 
movement with its return to history after the 
eighteenth century ind the Ritschlian mo\c 
ment m theology with its emphisis upon the 
kingdom is pinmount in I liristi mity, the 
oleicr strain of the sigmficince of the (hureh 
m C hristi mity has become louele r The antithe sis 
between form ind spirit is see n to be misleading, 
as it was put by eontroversi ilists Ihere is a 
disposition to finrl some mirldlc way between 
subjective piety and a rigid ecclesiastic al svstem 
The elebat ible point is still the definition ol such 
i Church, e g how far it can be nitional and 
yet m the tiue sense of the loin catholic , 
raised above sect irian and cliss interests and 
yet authont iti\ e supernatur il and yet flexible 
to the demands of human life possessed of free 
dom and yet invested with the requisite powers 
of discipline, i unity md yet cap ible of affording 
scope for the developments of idiosyncrasies and 
mdividu il energy 

These char ictenstics of Christianity in the 
period which may be termed * modern ’ indicate 
tendencies at work which hue been thrown up 
by local and national changes too intricate and 
detailed to lie surveyed eve n m outline The 
ramifle ations of Christianity are upon i sc lie 
beyond anything contemplated by the mediaeval 
mind It is no longer buropc but the world 
which eonfionts Christianity and a world rich 
in potentialities, seething with ideas, and no 
longer under any single religious spell The 
task of Christi mity is to interpret itself, and 
to interpret the world Not merely science and 
philosophy, but the urgent socul problems of 
civilization, ire making this a necessity of exis 
tenee for the faith The attempts to meet it 
may be disconcertingly varied, but they are 
one proof of vitality And another is the 
tendency to fall back upon the essentials of 
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Christianity, without assuming that this means 
a minimum 

b mally, a word may be added upon statistics 
These cannot be given except approximately, 
but the following estimates give 1 fair idea of 
the extension of the religion In 1909 it was 
computed tbit out of 15*50 millions — the total 
number of human beings on earth — about two 
thirds were non C hnstian, Mohammedans num- 
bered 225 millions, Tews about 11 millions, and 
Christians 555 millions Of the nominal Chris 
tians 175 millions were Protestants, 120 millions 
belonged to the Greek Church, and 200 millions 
to the Roman In 1920 the estimate runs out 
of 1040 million people m the world, 12 millions 
are Jews 221 millions Mohammedans, and 
504 million-* Christians — Bibliocraphy II M 
Gwatkin, Early Church History to A D 313 L 
Duchesne l arly History of the Christian Church 
from its Foundation to the End of the Fifth Century, 
b X bunk , Manual of Church History, Ilarnack, 
History of Dogma P Sch iff Histonj of the 
Christian Church (arlyle and Bartlet Chris 
tiamty m History Viscount Bryce 1 he Holy 
Roman Empire Cambridge Mediaeval History 
(vol 1 ), Cambridge Modern History (\ols 1-1 v) 
T M Lindsay 1 he Reformation, A C M Giffert 
Rise of Modem Religious Ideas Otto Pfleiderer, 
1 he Philosophy of Religion , G Galloway The Phi 
losophy of Religion B G Foster, The rinahty of 
tin Christian Religion F C Moort lb t st and East 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting (S P C K ) 1 society founded in London 
in 1698 in connection with the Church of 
Englmd hiving for its mnn objects the estib 
lishment of churches schools and libraries 
and the public ition md circulation of religious 
md mor il liter lture It is still m ictivc open 
tion and pubhshc s a gre it number of religious 
and instructive works In 1811 the National 
Society branched off from it, and has done much 
to further education in Engl md m connection 
with the Est iblished Church It is c arrymg on 
education il work not only in Fnglind but also 
m India, Australi 1 J ipan Afrie 1 Burmah, and 
America Exclusive of Bibles prayer books 
and tracts the circulition of the society’s pub 
lications is over 11,000 000 

Christiansand, a seiport in the south of 
Norway, the see of a bishop with manufactures 
of tobacco and machinery brewing &c , and a 
considerable export of timber and fish Pop 
17,280 

Christian Science, a \ lew or theorv regarding, 
and method of dealing with human ailments or 
diseases and their cure owing its origin to an 
American, Mrs Miry Eddy, who irnved at her 
discovery of the science of mind healing about 
1866 She began to make her ideas known m 
1867, and in 1875 published a book entitled 
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Science and Health , with Key to the Scriptures sect of C hnstians on the const of Malabar in 


which serves as the textbook of t hnstian 
Scientists The first church of the sect or body 
was established at Boston United St ites m 
1879, with Mrs biddy as its minister and since 
then many churches have been established m 
various parts of the world, the total number of 
adherents being probably over a million The 
mam religious doctrines of Christian Scientists 
are those of Christians in general, but they set 
little store by dogmas or ecclesiastical forms and 
ceremonies among their special beliefs — beliefs 
of practical importance in regird to disease — 
are that matter has no real existence that notlung 
is real but mind that matter only seems to exist 
and that the impressions given by our so called 
senses are not real but exist only m our thoughts 
are only 4 mortal beliefs so that disease ind 
pain are mental delusions, without rcaht\ and 
would have no existence if one had a true know 
ledge of immortal truths md of Cod To 
get rid of them we must strne to arrive at the 
true nature of God and our rel ition to Him 
who is the base of all existence the all m ill 
Christian Science demands the entire surrender 
of the human will to God It denies th it Jesus 
is God, but acknowledges the itomng sacrifice 
of the Saviour finding however the esscnti il 
efficacy of His atonement m His life m His 
te lehing and demonstration of truth ‘ Christ ’ 
writes Mrs Eddy, is the ideal Truth that comes 
to heal sickness and sin through C hnstian Science 
and attributes all power to C od Jesus 

is the human man, md Christ is the divine ide i 
There are a number of Clinstiin Scientists 
specially appomteel to prietisc the mind cure 
whose method, partly at least, consists in pr lycr 
Several periodicals are published in connection 
with the body, in Europe as well as m America 
and a good deal of literature is distributed — 
Bibliography M B Eddy Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures , G Milrmnc Lift of 
MEG Eddy C II Lei A Plea for the Thorough 
and Unbiassed Investigation of Christian Science 
W F Cobb, Spiritual Healing E 1 Weaver 
Mind and Health Stephen Paget The I< aith and 
Work of Christian Sciemt 

Christians -be ( eu e), a group of three small 
islands m the Baltic, belonging to Denmark 
named from the chief island, which has a harbour 
of refuge and a lighthouse 

Christians of St John, a sect found in Meso 
potamia and Turkey, chiefly m the neighbour 
hood of Bassorah They profess to follow the 
teaching of John the Baptist, and are wrongly 
called Christians since they reject Christ, and 
are practically heathens, whose deities are dark 
ness and light They arc called also Mendeans, 
Mendaites or Mandaites and Subians 
Christians of St Thomas, the name of a 
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India to which region the \postle St lhomns is 
said to have earned the gospel They belong 
to those Christians who in the year 499 united 
to form a Syrian md ( haldaic Church in 
Central md Eistern Vsia, and are, like them, 
Nesto nans 

Christianstad , a town Sweden, capital of 
the lan or government of same mum on i penin- 
sula m the Helge Lake about 10 miles from the 
Biltie with manufaetuus of glo\es linen and 
woollen fibncs and some trade through the port 
of Ahus, at the mouth of the Helge Pop 
10 220 

Christiansted a fortified town capital of 
the Jslmd of Suita Cruz or St troix, which 
belonged to Denmark until 1916 when it was 
sold to the l mtcel State s It li is a good 
harbour and some ti ide Pop 6000 

Christiansund, a seaport town on the n w 
coast of Norw i\ 82 miles sw of ironelhjem, 
on three islands which ei close its beautiful land 
locked harbour It e irries on a trade in dried 
and salted fish Pop 15 050 

Christies an nation loom in 1 ondon 
famous for its art sales bstiblishcd in 1700 
by James Christie it now belongs to the firm 
of Christie M mson <SL Wood Many sensational 
sales h ive taken pi lee it Christie s among 
which the following nm\ be mentioned the 
Hamilton l^ilaee Collection (1882) rculizmg 
£197 502 the Bernal C ollec t ion (1855) realizing 
£70 954 the M uiley Hill Collection (1875-8) 
realizing £150 000 the ]<mintuinc Collection 
(1881) re iliz mg £90,200 the Dudlc y C ollee tion 
(1892) realizing £99 501 the Magmuc Colic e 
tion (1892) realizing £10 l 040 I he s lie of Sir 
Tull m ( oldsnuth s pictures and furniture m 
1890 re ili/cel £101 727 md the sale of Sir John 
Penders pictures m 1897 brought in £81919 
The Duke of C imbndge s pictures and jewels 
sold at Christies in 1901. brought m £89 794 
ind the silc of Mrs Iawis Hills jewels in 1907 
realized £95 000 In April 1915, an auction was 
organized it Christie s foi the funds of the Red 
Cross Society The pictures drawings, and 
miscellaneous irtieles were presented by well 
known donors and rc ilizeel over £17 000 

Christi na, Queen of Sweden daughter of Gus 
tavus Adolphus born 1 G2(> died 1 089 After the 

death of Gustavus it I utzen in 10 12 the States 
General appointe d guareli ms to the Queen Chris 
tina, then but six years old Her education was 
continued according to the plan of Gustavus 
Adolphus She learned the ancient languages, 
history geograph}, polities and renounced the 
pleasures of her age m order to devote herself 
entirclv to study In 1644 she took upon herself 
the government A great talent for business, 
and great firmness of purpose, distinguished her 
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first steps She terminated the war with Den 
mark begun in 1644 f and obtained several pro 
vmces by the treaty concluded at Bromsebro in 
1645 Her subjects wished that she should 
choose a husband, but she manifested a constant 
aversion to marriage During this time her 
patronage of learned men, artists, and the like, 
was lavish In 1650 she caused herself to be 
crowned with great pomp, and with the title of 
king From that time a striking change in her 
conduct was perceptible She neglected her 
ancient ministers, and listened to the advice of 
ambitious favourites Intrigues and base pas 
sions succeeded to her former noble and useful 
views The public treasure was squandered with 
extravagant profusion In 1654 she abdicated 
in favour of her cousin Charles Gustavus, reserv 
mg to herself a certain income, entire mdepen 
dence, and full power over her suite and house 
hold A few days after she left Sweden and 
went to Brussels where she made a public entry 
and remained for some time There &hc made a 
secret profession of the Catholic religion which 
she afterwards publicly confirmed 111 Innsbruck 
hrom Innsbruck she went to Rome, which she 
entered on horseback in the costume of an 
Amazon, with great pomp When the Pope 
Alexander VII confirmed her, she adopted the 
surname of Alexandra tor some time she 
resided at Pans, and incurred great odium by 
the execution of her Italian equerry Monal 
deschi for betray il of c onfldence Subsequent 
attempts which she made to resume the crown 
of Sweden failed, and she spent the rest of her 
life in artistic and other studies at Rome She 
left an immense art c ollection and a large number 
of valuable MSS Her writings were collected 
and published in 1752 — Bun iography F W 
Bam, Queen Christina of Sweden , J A Taylor, 
Christina of Sweden 

Chris 'tison, Sir Robert, Bart , eminent phy 
sician, born at Edinburgh 1797 died 1882 A 
specialist m toxicology, he was appointed to the 
chair of medical jurisprudence m Edinburgh in 
1822, and in 1832 he was promoted to that of 
matena medica He was twice president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, president of the 
Royal Society of Scotland, and ordinary phy 
sician to the queen m Scotland He was dcl of 
Oxford and ll d of Edinburgh, and w as elected 
rector of the latter university in 1880 

Christmas (kris'mas Cnstes Maesse m late 
O E ), the festival of the Christian ( hurch ob 
served annually on 25th Dec in memory of 
the birth of Christ, and celebrated by a special 
church service The time when the festival was 
first observed is not known with certainty, but 
it is spoken of m the beginning of the third 
century by Clement of Alexandria, and in the 
Latter part of the fourth century Chrysostom 


speaks of it as of great antiquity As to the 
day on winch it was celebrated, there was long 
considerable diversity, but by the time of Chry 
sostom the Western Church had fixed on the 
25th of Dec , though no certain knowledge of 
the day of Christs birth existed The Fas 
tern Church, which previously had generally 
favoured the 6th of Tan , gradually adopted 
the same date Many believe that the existence 
of heathen festivals celebrated on or about this 
day had great influence on its being selected, 
and the Brumaha, a Roman festival held at 
the winter solstice, when the sun is as it were 
born anew, has often been instanced as having a 
strong bearing on the question In the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, Anglican, and Lutheran Churches 
there is a special religious service for Christ nas 
Day and, contrary to the general rule a Roman 
Catholic priest c in celebrate three masses on 
this day Most other Churches hold no special 
service but almost everywhere throughout Chris 
tendom it is kept as a holiday and occasion of 
social enjoyment Most of the Christmas cus 
toms, however, now prevailing m Europe are 
not genuinely Christian but heathen customs, 
absorbed or tolerated by the Church These 
customs are inherited chiefly from two sources 
- — from Roman and fiom Teutonic paganism 
The cridle of Christ, the object of reverence in 
the Roman Catholic Church, is borrowed from 
the cult of Adonis and Christm is g imes from the 
Roman Saturnalia The use of evergreen and 
of th< fir tree, a German custom which is first 
mentioned in the seventeenth century (1605), 
and was introduced into trance and England 
111 1840 w is adopted at first through analogy 
with the Maienbaum —Bibliography L Du 
chesne, Origmes du culte chrdtien A Idle, I ule 
and Christman , C A Miles, Christmas m Ritual 
and 1 radition 

Christmas-boxes, boxes in which presents 
were deposited at Christmas, hence a Christmas 
gift The custom of bestowing Christmas boxes 
arose in the early days of the Church, when boxes 
were placed 111 the churches for the reception of 
offerings these boxes were opened on Christmas 
Day and their contents distributed by the priests 
on the morrow (Boxing Day) 

Christmas Cards, ornamental cards con 
taming words of Christmas greeting to friends 
to whom they are sent Ihe lust of them 
appeared about 1862 and consisted of pictures 
of robins, holly &c , since then highly artistic 
designs have been introduced and their manu- 
facture has become a considerable industry in 
Germany, France and England Immense quan- 
tities of them pass through the post office every 
Christmas Christmas cards and boxes are both 
a survival of the v trence (dtrennes) of the Roman 
1st Jan , bitterly condemned by Tertullian 
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Christmas Island, an island belonging to 
Britain, annexed in 1888 (being then unm 
habited), about 250 miles south by east of the 
western extremity of lava, rising to the height 
of nearly 1600 feet, area, 20 sq miles, denscl} 
covered with forest trees and bushes and rich 
m phosphate wluch is mined and exported for 
use as a feitilizer It is politically connected 
with Singapore The inhabitants number about 
2180 (1018), nearly all connected with the phos- 
phate industry — There is another British island 
of the same name, annexed to the Gilbert and 
Fllite Island Colony m Nov , 1919 
Christmas Rose, the HeUeboru* mger (black 
hellebore), so called from its flower, which re 



Christmas Rose ( Helleborus niger) 


a Section of flower b Honey leaves modified petals 
c Seed vessels d Root 

sembles a large white single rose, its foliage is 
dark and evergreen, and the plant blossoms 
during the winter months 

Christophe (kris'tof), Henri, King of Hayti, 
was born m the West Indies in 1767, and was 
employed as a slave m St Domingo on the out 
break of the blacks against the French m 1793 
From the commencement of the troubles he 
signalized himself by his energy, boldness, and 
activity in many fierce engagements Toussaint 
L’Ouverturc gave him a commission as brigadier 
general, and he was largely instrumental in driv 
mg the French from the island After the death 
of Dessalmes, Emperor of Hayti, Christophe be 
came master of the northern part of the island 
In 1811 he had himself proclaimed King of 
Hayti by the name of Henri I He also sought 
to perpetuate his name by the compilation of 
the Code Henri — a digest founded upon the 


Code Napoteon His cruelty provoked a revolt, 
which he was unable to quell, and so he shot 
himself (1820) 

Chris'topher, St , a mart>r of the early 
Church, beheaded m Asu Minor according to 
tradition in the year 250 He is m\ok^d against 
lightning storms, epilepsy and pestilence The 
Fastern Church celebrates his festival on the 
9th of May, the Western on the 25th of Tuly 

Christopher’s, St (commonly called St 
Kitt’s), a British island in the West Indies one 
of the Leeward Islands, 21 miles in length, 
and m general about 5 miles 111 breadth, area, 
65 sq miles, of which ibout 17 000 acres are 
appropriated to the growth of sugar and 4000 
to pasturage The interior consists of many 
rugged precipices and barren mountains Of 
these the loftiest is Mount Misery (evidently 
an extinguished volcano) 4100 feet high The 
chief town, a seaport with open roadstead, is 
Basse Terre (pop 8159) The island has a legis 
lature of its own with an executive subordinate 
to the Governor of the leeward Islands, resident 
m Antigua It was discovered by Columbus 
m 1493 and colonized by the English in 1028 
Pop 26,288 

Christopu los, Athanasios the best of modern 
Greek lyric poets born in 1772 at Kastoria in 
Macedoni 1 died 1847 His reputation as npoct 
rests on his Erotika and liar chi ha (I o\c and 
Drinking bongs), which have been several times 
collected and printed under the title of 1 ifnka 
He was ilso the author of an JFolian Dome Cram 
mar and translated into modern Greek parts of 
the Iliad and of Ileiodotus 

Christ’s College, one of the colleges of the 
University ot Cambridge founded by Margaret 
Countess of Richmond and Derby mother of 
Henry VII in 1505 An earlier tollege known 
as God s House founded by Henry VI in 1439, 
was merged into this college 

Christ’s Hospital (generally known by the 
name of Blue-coat School, the title having 
reference to the costume of the boys educated 
there), a school in London, founded by Edward 
VI for supporting poor children The boys* 
school was removed from Newgate Street to 
Horsham in 1902 and 820 boys are here boarded 
and educated, while there is a girls school (for 
280) at Hertford Both classics and modern 
subjects are tuught Entrance to the schools 
is partly by nomination partly by competition, 
and for two thirds of the scholars fees may be 
charged, if the parents or relatives can afford 
them There are exhibitions to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge and other prizes 
(including payment of apprentice fees, &c ) 
Many distinguished men have been connected 
with Christ’s Hospital, notably Colerulgt and 
Lamb 
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Christ s Thorn, the Pah urns aculealus , a 
small thorny shrub, ord Rhamn icea. with small 
shining ov itc leave s and yellowish green clustered 
flowers It is common in the south eist of 
Europe and Asu Minor and some suppose it to 
have been the plant from which the Tews 
plaited the crown of thorns for our Saviour 
See Jajubt 

Chromat ic, m music a term applied to notes 
and pecuh inties not be longing to the di itomc 
scale Thus a chromatic chord is a chorel which 
contains a ne»te or notes foreign to diatonic. pro 
grcssion, chrornata harmony h irrnemy consisting 
of ehromatic chords The chromatic scale is i 
scale made up e>f thirteen sueeessivc semitones 
that is the eight diatonic tones and the live 
intermediate tones 

Chromatics the science ot colours that 
part of optics which treats of the pioperties of 
the eolouis of light uul of mtuial bodies See 
Pigments 

Chromatin (C r chroma colour), in cells 
that part of the nucleus which stains deeply on 
applications of an dine uul other dyes It is 
usually m the form of a network which under 
goes complicated changes during cell divisions 
It is behe\cd to lx the be irer and trinsnntter 
of here ditary char ic te ristic s 

Chromatophore, or Plastid, an important 
organ of the vegetable eell found in ill sell 
supporting plunts Ilic nunc signifies colour 
bearer ’ and the most f innhar chromatophorcs 
are the carbon assimilating thloroplasls coloured 
green by chlorophyll among Alga these ire 
often large elaborate in form uid few in each 
cell (e g Spirogyra) but m higher pi ints every 
green cell t\ pie ally eontuns in my sm ill round 
or ellipsoidal e hloroph'y 11 coipuseles Chroma 
plasts are the yellow or ormgc pi istnls found in 
petals fruits, &c where they help to attract 
pollinating or fruit dispersing mini ds Colour 
less cells of green pi ints contain either amylo 
plasts (e g potito tuber) pi istids which form 
starch lrom soluble carbohydrate rnatcri il or 
leucoplasts , embryo chromatophorcs which under 
appropriate conditions may develop into an> of 
the ibove mentioned functional forms (e g egg 
cells of angiosperms many epidermal cells, &c ) 
See Chlorophyll , Epidermis Itcd Alga; 

Chrome Green (kr5m) the green oxide or 
sesquioxide of chromium, forming a green pig 
ment used by cnamcllers 

Chrome Iron-ore, or Chromite, the chief 
ore of chromium much m demand in connection 
with the steel industry and the pigment trade It 
resembles magnetite but is red and trmslucent 
in \ cry thm fl ikes md is a member of the 
interesting spincllid ’ series of minerals genera 
lized is RO lt 2 0 3 , all crystallizing in octahedra, 
with magnetite at one end anel spinel at the 


other In chromite the oxides present are those 
of chromium iron dunumum, and magucsium 

Chrome Yellow, i chromate of lead, a beiu 
tiful pigment varying in sh ide from deep orange 
to very pale camry vellow, much used m the 
arts 

Chro mium (chcmic il symbol Cr atomic 
weight, 52) a greyish white metal which shows 
some resemblance to iron It was discovered 
by V lueiuelin, a Frcne h chemist, in 1707 It 
does not occur native, but m combination with 
oxygen and metals, espec uilly as chromite, 
I<eOtr 2 Oj or chrome iron ore, and in smaller 
qu intity as crocoisitc, PbC r() 4 m 1 urkey Greece, 
Siberia and New South Wiles The metal is 
obtained by reeluc ing the oxide Cr 2 O a with 
aluminium md is manufactured for the pre- 
p iration of sever il important alloys, to which 
it gives gre it h irdness Thus it is used in the 
prcpirition of hirel steels chrome steel being 
ve ry hard and resistant to fracture Steel 
illovtd with small ejuantities of nickel and 
e hromium is used for armour pi iting Several 
compounds of chromium ire of importance 
chrome alum ( r 2 (S0 4 ) 3 K 2 S0 4 24II 2 0 is useel in 
calico printing md in tanning Potissium di 
chromite Iv 2 (r 2 () 7 mil sodium dicliromate, 
N i t r 2 () 7 , ire use d in 1 irge quantities as mor 
dants cspcci illy in dyeing wool, in photography, 
as oxidizing igcnts m the prep iration of various 
orgmic eh mic ils, md as blc idling igcnts with 
sulphuric acid for some oils Chromites of other 
metals are known and tin sc ire used in many 
c ises is pigments Ihe colour of the emerdd 
md bcr\l is clue to small quantities of oxide of 
chromium and this oxide C r 2 0 3 e hromium 
sesquioxide, is prepired md used is a green 
pigment for imp irting e olour to gl iss and por 
c e 1 tin All chromium compounds ire prepared 
front chrome iron ore 

Chromo-lithography, or printing m colours 
bv lithogriphy (cj v ) is i method of colour 
n production apphe ibk to i large variety of 
origin ils from simple ertvon sketches, pastels, 
w iter colours &c , to elaboritc oil pimtmgs It 
is eflcetcil by i number of successive printings, 
one for e ich colour, so arrmged is to give when 
completed as e lose a facsimile as possible of the 
original picture The prep iration of the stones’ 
for the different colours involves skilled hand 
work and consider ible experience Sometimes 
as mairv as twenty printings ire employed, the 
lightei shades being printed off first, and the 
darker shades last The most highly finished 
examples of this method enne from the Con 
tment during the latter part of the nineteenth 
eentur\ when chromos ’, is they were popu 
larl> cilled were fimihn features in the homes 
of the pc ople Tin hi av v oily e h iracter of these 
prints, howev er, due to the fatty nature of the 
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printing inks and the numerous layers of colour 
docs not lend itself to artistic results, and for 
pictorial purposes chromo lithography is now 
practically superseded by more recent methods 
of colour reproduction (See Process Work ) So 
far as book illustrations are concerned, the 
presc nt d ly uses of chromo lithogr tphy arc 
chiefly conhncd to the prmting of maps, for 
which it is admir ibly idapted The process 
is also employed for comnurciil work, such vs 
the produc turn of c oloured 1 ibels in vast quan 
titles, and for idvertisement * posters , whit li 
e ill for bro id eflects and 1 irgc masses of flat 
colours 

Chro mosphere, a g iseous envelope surround 
mg the sun and o\crl\mg the photosphere or 
inner envelope of inc mdcscent mittci It is 
seen in total eclipses as i red coloured circle 
Portions seen projecting from it ire eillcd 
‘prominences protuberance s or icdfl lines’ 
1 ill 18(>8 when Jansen and L.ocK\cr ilmost 
simult meousl> pointed out i method of viewing 
it by the spectroscope it was never seen except 
during eclipses It exhibits i spectrum of bright 
lines, indie iting incandescent g ises m unlyhydio 
gen, m the most elev ited portions and metallic 
gases or vapours lower dow n ind h is i dc pth 
of about 0000 miles ‘ Quiescent prominences 
composed chiefly of hydrogen and helium re 
semble clouds of our it mosphere and ni ly 
rem un un iltered for d iys Tliey ippe ar m 
ill solar lititudcs Fruptivc pi online necs 

which consist mainly of met illu v ipours ejc< ted 
from the lower regions in violent eruptions m ly 
shoot out to 100 000 miles in m hours tunc 
They frequent the sun spot zones md v iry in 
number like the spots in m eleven yeir cycle 
An eruptive prominence photogr iphed on 20th 
May, 1910 by Mr Fvcrshcd it Srin ig ir Kish 
mir, has m outwaid velocity of 120 miles per 
second Fm illy its frigments were trueible to 
500 000 nnlcs — more thin the suns ndius mil 
probably the gre itest he lght i prominence h is 
been observed to reach A prominence of a 
quieter nature but the 1 irgest of its kind ever 
recorded there, was observed at the \erkcs 
Observatory in May, 1919 It beeime entirely 
detached from the chromosphere md reached 
an altitude of 200 000 miles with a horizontal 
mcisurement of 140,000 miles 

Chron'icle, a history arrmged according to 
the order of time In this sense it differs but 
little from annals The term is mostly used in 
reference to the old histones of nations written 
when they were compar ltively rude The his 
tones written in the Middle Ages some in verse, 
some m prose are known is chronicles The 
oldest chronicle m English literature is the 
Anglo Saxon c hromcle Other well known chro 
n cles are the works of Froissart, Monstrelet, 


I* ibian, Ilardyng Hall, Ilolinshed, Stowe, and 
Baker 

Chron icles, Books of, two books of the Old 
Testament which formed only one book m the 
Hebrew canon, in which it is placed last Its 
division into two parts is the work of the Seventy 
(Sec Septuagint ) Ihe Hebrew name means 
* events of the du> s and is thus much the same 
as our ‘ journils Ihe title given to it by the 
Seventy w is Paraliipometia, meaning things 
omitted ’ The name Chronicles was given to 
it by Jerome The book is one of the latest 
compositions of the Old lestament, and is sup 
posed to have been written by the same hand 
as Fzra md A ehemiah According to its con 

tents the book forms three great pirts (1) 
gcnealogic il tiblcs (2) the history of the reigns 
of I) iv id and Solomon ( J) the history of the 
kingdom of ludili irom the separition under 
Hehoboun to the Bab^loniin < iptivity, with a 
notiee in the last two veiscs of Ihe permission 
granted by C>rus to the exiles to return home 
and rebuild their temple 1 he thranules present 
many points of c out ic t w ith the c u he r sc ript ures, 
historical and prophetical more espeei illy how 
ever with the books ol Samuel md of Kings — 
If irticlcs in Chcync s P nnplopadia Biblica , 
II istmgs s Dictionary of the Bible md Jeivish 
Knufclopa dia 

Chronogram, i device by which i date is 
given in numeral letters by selecting certain 
letters of an msc ription md printing the m lirger 
thin the others is in the motto of a medal 
struc k by Gust iv us Adolphus in 1 0 12 ‘ t hrlstVs 
DVX ergo trIVMphVs where the vilucs of 
t md the other capitals rc girded as Homan 
numerals give the required figure when idded 
together 

Chronograph, the mine given to various 
devices for me isuring md registering very 
minute portions of time with extreme piccision 
Benson s chronogr iph is in principle u lever 
watch with two second hinds one underneath 
the other The outer end of the lower hand 
has i small cup filled with a black viscid fluid 
with a minute hole it the bottom, while the 
corresponding end of the upper is bent down 
so as just to reach the hole At the starting 
(say) of i horse race, the observer pulls a string, 
whereupon the bent end of the upper hand passes 
through the hole and makes a black mark on 
the dial instantly rebounding Again, as each 
horse passes the winning post the string is 
redrawn and a dot made, and thus the time 
occupied by each horse is noted The astro 
nomical chronogr iph is operated electric illy by 
a clock pendulum m iking a mark on a sheet 
of paper at the end of each swing By touching 
a spring when a stir is observed to cross each 
wire in the field of a telescope, additional dots 
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are made, thus recording, with extreme accuracy, 
the time of the star & crossings A more recent 
form of chronograph almost entirely eliminates 
personal equation A wire is made to move 
with the same apparent velocity as the star in 
the field of view, the observer having only to 
ensure by a very slight manipulation of a screw, 
that the star continues exactlv bisected by the 
wire throughout its passage across the field — 
Bibliography F Bashforth, Experiments made 
with the Bashforth Chronograph Mach, Collected 
Papern on Chronographs 

Ghronol ogy (Gr chronos, time, and logos, 
discourse), the science which treats of time, and 
has for its object the arrangement and exhibition 
of historical events m order of time and the 
ascertaining of the intervals between them Its 
basis is necessarily the method of measuring or 
computing time by regular divisions or periods, 
according to the revolutions of the earth or 
moon The motions of these bodies produce 
the natural division of time into years, months, 
and days As there can be no exact compu 
tation of time, or placing of events without a 
fixed point from which to start, dates are fixed 
from an arbitrary point or epoch, which forms 
the beginning of an era Ihe more important 
of these are the cieation of the world among 
the Tews the birth of Christ among Christians, 
the Olympiads among the Greeks, the building 
of Home among the Romans, the Hejira or 
flight of Mohammed among the Mohammed ms, 
&c As this method however is applicable 
only to the histone period, it became necessary 
to devise some other means of computing time, 
so as to obtuin some knowledge of what took 
place on the globe prior to the later stages of 
human civilisation This new departure of 
chronological research is founded on the science 
of geology This method, however, deals only 
with the sequence of events, and its results may 
be termed relative, in contradistinction to absolute 
or mathematical chronology — Bibliography Sir 
H Nicolas, The Chronology of History Wood 
ward and Cates, Encyclopaedia of Chronology, 
Arbuthnot, The Mysteries of Chronology 

Ghronom eter, any instrument that measures 
time, specifically, those time keepers which fur- 
nish Greenwich time for determining the longi 
tude at sea The chronometer has a special form 
of escapement, so constructed that the balance 
is disconnected from the train during the greater 
part of its vibration, and there is a compensation 
adjustment for temperature The chronometer 
generally beats half seconds, and is hung m 
gimbals in a box 6 or 8 inches square, to keep it 
horizontal during the rolling of the ship An 
observation of the sun or a star enables the 
navigator to find his local time The chrono 
meter, allowance being made for its error on 


Greenwich time as noted at some previous date, 
and for its known daily rate, gives him the Green- 
wich time at the same instant The difference, 
reckoned at 15° to the hour, indicates the longi- 
tude east or west of Greenwich — Bibliography 
J W Benson, Time and Time tellers , G Lecointe, 
Etudes des Chronomitres 

Ghron oscope, an instrument for measuring 
the duration of extremely short lived phenomena, 
such as the electric spark, more especially the 
name given to instruments of various forms for 
measuring the velocity of projectiles 

Ghrudim ( kro dim), a town, Bohemia, Czecho 
Slovakia, 62 miles si of Prague, with some 
manufactures and large horse markets Pop 
18,550 

Chrys alis, a form which butterflies and 
moths assume when they change from the 
state of larva or caterpillar and before they 



1 2 Chrysalis of the White Butterfly moth a Palpi or 
feelers bb Wing cases c Sucker ee Eyes xx Antennae 
3 Chrysalis of the Oak eggar moth 

arrive at their winged or perfect state In the 
chrysalis form the animal is m a state of rest 
or insensibility, and exists without nutriment, 
the length of time varying with the species and 
season During this period an elaboration is 
going on in the interior of the chrysalis, giving 
to the organs of the future animal their proper 
development 

Chrysanthemum, a large genus of Composite 
plants consisting of herbs or shrubs with single, 
large stalked yellow flowers or with many small 
flowers the rays are sometimes white Two 
species are common weeds m Britain, C Leu 
canthUmum (the ox eye daisy), a meadow plant 
with white ray flowers, and C segglum (the corn 
mangold), a cornfield weed yuth golden yellow 
ray flowers The chrysanthemum of gardens is 
a Chinese half shrubby plant (C smenie), whose 
numerous varieties constitute one of the chief 
ornaments of gardens in the months of October, 
November, and December It was first intro 
duced into Great Britain in 1790, and the first 
chrysanthemum exhibition was held in 1825 
Chryselephan tine (Gr chrysos, gold, elephas , 
ivory), made of gold and ivory combined, a term 
applied to statues executed in these two sub 
stances by the ancient Greeks, as Pheidias’s 
great statue of Athena in the Parthenon, and 
the statue of Hera at Argos, by Polyclitus 
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Gtarysip pus, an ancient Greek philosopher 
belonging to Cilicia, lived about 282-200 b c 
H e was one of the founders of the Stoic school, 
and its dialectician in chief, but he considered 
ethics to be the supreme and ail important 
science, whilst logic and physics were only sub 
sidiary He was the principal opponent of the 
Epicureans and is said to have written more 
than 700 different works, mostly of a dialectical 
character, but only fragments are extant 

Ghrys oberyl (sometimes called cymophane , 
and, by the jewellers. Oriental chrysolite ), a gem, 
of a pale yellowish green colour, found m Brazil 
m round water worn pieces about the size of 
a pea, but also crystallized in orthorhombic 
prisms It is an alummate of beryllium, is 
next to the sapphire m hardness, and is employed 
in jewellery, the specimens which present an 
opalescent play of light being especially ad 
mired The variety alexandrite, from the Lrals, 
is emerald green, and red by transmitted light 

Chrysocolla, a green hydrous silicate of 
copper, rather more blue in tint and more por 
cellancous in ispcct thin the common green 
carbonate mal u hite It is an important though 
low grade ore, and occurs in Chile and many 
mining areas 

Chrysolite, the most trinsparent form of 
olivine (q \ ) prized as a gem, and usually 
yellowish green Its hardness is scarcely below 
that of quartz 

Chrysolo ras, Manuel a distinguished Greek 
of Constantinople, born about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, died 1415 He settled is 
a teacher of Greek literature it Florence about 
1395 He also taught at Milan, Pavia and 
Rome, thus becoming 1 chief promoter of the 
greit revival of learning His most important 
work was his Greek Grammar (Erotemata), pub 
lished in 1484 

Chrysophanic Acid, a yellow substinec 
obtained from plants especially Andlra araroba 
(see Andira), used as an ointment in psoriasis 
and other skm diseases 

Chrj s oprase See Chalcedony 

Chrysostom, Tohn, St (‘ golden mouthed ’) 
a celebrated Greek Father of the Church born 
m Antioch about a d 344 died at C omana, in 
Pontus, 407 Sccundus, his father, who had the 
command of the imperial troops in Syrn, died 
Boon after the birth of his son, whose early 
education devolved upon Anthusa his mother 
Chrysostom studied eloquence with Libamus, the 
most famous orator of his time, and soon ex 
celled his master After having studied philo 
sophy with Andragathius, he devoted himself to 
the Holy Scriptures and determined upon quit 
ting the world and consecrating his life to God 
m the deserts of Syria He spent several years 
in solitary retirement, studying and meditating 


with a view to the Church Having completed his 
voluntary probation he returned to Antioch m 
381, when he was appointed deacon by the Bishop 
of Antioch, and m 386 consecrated priest He 
was chosen \icar by the same dignitary, and 
commissioned to preach the Word of God to the 
people He became so celebrated for the elo- 
quence of his preaching that the Emperor Area- 
dius determined m 197 to place him 111 the 
archiepiscopal see ot Constantinople He now 
exerted himsell so zealously in repressing heresy, 
paganism, and immor ility ind in enforcing the 
obligations of monathism, that he raised up 
many enemies and Theophilus, patriarch of 
Alexandria aided and entourage d by the Em- 
press Eudoxia, caused him to be deposed at a 
synod held at Clink cdon 1 he empc ror banished 
him from Constantinople and Chrysostom pur 
posed retiring to Bithyma, but the people 
threatened a revolt In the following night an 
earthquake g ive general alarm In this dilemma 
Arcadius recalled his orders and Eudoxia her 
self invited Chrysostom to return I he people 
accompanied him triumphantly to the city, his 
enemies fled ind peate was restored but only 
for a short time A feast given by the empress 
on the const cration of a statue and accom- 
panied by many heathen ceremonies roused the 
zeal of the archbishop, who publicly exclaimed 
igainst it Eudoxia, v lolently incensed, recalled 
the prelates devoted to her will and ( hrysostom 
was eondc mned and exiled to Armenia Here he 
continued to exert his pious zeal until the 
emperor ordered him to be conveyed to a town 
on the most distant shore of the Black Sea 
The officers who had him 111 charge obliged the 
old man to perform his journey on foot, and he 
died at Com ma by the way Here he was 
buried but m 4 18 his body was conveyed 
solemnly to ( onst intmopk and there interred 
in the Church of the Apostles, m the sepulchre 
of the emperor At a later period his remains 
were placed in the Vatican at Rome The Greek 
( liurch celebrates his feast on the 13th of Nov , 
the Roman on the 27th of Tan His works, 
which consist of sermons commentaries, and 
treatises, among which the principal are On 
Priesthood and On the Statues, abound with mfor- 
mition as to the manners and cli iractenstics 
of his age The most complete edition of his 
works (Greek and Latin) is that by Montfaucon 
(13 vols , 1718-38 and 1834-40) An earlier 
edition is that of Sir Henry Savile, issued in 
1613 — Cf Lives of Chrysostom by W R W 
Stephens, R W Bush, and Rev F H Chase 
(Bishop of Ely) 

Chrysotile, the crystallized form of the 
mineral serpentine (q v ), occurring m delicate 
greenish or golden fibres, often set perpendicu- 
larly to the surfaces of cracks m massive ser- 
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pentme, and used for the same purposes as 
asbestos 

Chub (Leuciscus cephalus ), a river fish found 
in most English streams, and ranging through 
the greater part of Europe to Asia Minor and 
Persia The body is oblong, nearly round the 
head and back green, the sides silvery, and the 
belly white It frequents deep holes in rivers 
shaded by trees, but in warm weather flo its near 
the surface, and furnishes sport for anglers It 
is indifferent food, and rarely attains the weight 
of 5 lb 

Chubb, Ihomas Fnglish writer, born in 1079, 
died in 1746 Although engaged as a glover and 
chandler, he gave his chid attention to philo 
sophical and theological study and was cele 
brated in the Arian controversy for his argu 
mentative keenness In this connection he 
published in 1715 J he Supremacy of the lather 
Asserted besides various other moral and theo 
logical tracts 

Ghubb-lock, a lock so called from the name 
ol its inventor a I o ldon loc ksmith It has 
more tumblers thin usual with the addition 
of a lever ealled the detector which is so fixed 
that while it does not ict under the ordm iry 
application of the kev yet cannot fail to move 
if any one of the tumblers be lifted a little too 
high, as must be the c isc 111 an\ attempt at 
picking This movement fixes the bolt lin 
movably and renders all turther attempts it 
picking useless 

Chuck-WIH’s-Widow, a popular name in 
the United States for a bird of the govt sucker 
familv, AnlrostOmus carolnt crisis so called from 
its erv 

Chum'bul, a river of N W Hindustan which 
rises in the Vmdhya Mountains and fills into 
the Tumna about 90 mile s south east of Agr 1 , 
after a course of <>50 miles 

Ghunam , in the h 1 st Indies 1 name given 
to a verv fine kind of quicklime made from cal 
cmed shells or from very pure limestone and 
used for chewing with betel and foi plaster 

Ghunar (c hu nar ) a town and fortress Ilm 
dustan Umteel Provinces 20 miles south west 
of Benares, on the Ganges The fortress stands 
on a lofty roek rising abruptly from tfie river 
Pop 9920 

Ghunchuses (chqn'cho zes) in Northern 
China Munchuna, and adjacent regions, out 
laws, fugitives from justice, vagabonds, and 
desperadoes of all kinds, who band themselves 
together and support themselves by robbery 
and plunder In the war between Russia and 
Japan they appear to have given a good deal of 
trouble to the Russians 

Chungking, one of the open ports of China, 
on the upper course of the Yangtse, a highly 
important centre of trade both m native and 


loreign goods though, owing to the nature of 
the river channel, steamers that can ascend to 
Ichang cannot reach Chungking, the trade being 
earned on by native craft on this portion of the 
Yangtse Pop 598 000 

Chuprah, or Chapra (chap ra ), a town of 
Patna division, Bengal, India, on the Gogra, 
about a mile above its confluence with the 
Ganges, extending along the nver for nearly 
4 miles, with an active trade in cotton, sugar, 
and saltpetre Pop 42,473 

Ghuquisaca (cho ke sa'ka), or Sucre, a city 
of South Amcnca, the capital of Bolivia, well 
situated on a plateau between the Amazon and 
La Plata Rivers 9343 feet above sea level It 
has a cathedral and a university It was founded 
by one of Pizarro s officers m 1539 Pop esti 
mated at 29 686 — The province of Chuquxsaca 
has an area of 36,132 sq miles, pop 333,226 
Chur (hor) the capital of the Swiss canton 
of Orisons Sec Coire 


Ghurch (from Gr hyrmkou from kynos , 
* lord ’, 1 e the Lord s house a term which from 
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1 Eastern end and preat east window 2 Chancel and its 
windows 3 Fnd of nave 4 Clerestory and its windows 
5 South aisle 6 South porch 7 Tower 8 Belfry 
windows 9 Spire 

the third century was used, as well as ecclesia , 
to signify a Christian place of worship), a word 
which in its widest sense denotes, m the Teu 
tonic languages the whole community of Chris 
tians thus rendering the term ecclesia used by 
the New Testament writers In more restricted 
significations it denotes a particular section of 
the Christian community differing m doctrinal 
matters from the remainder, as the Roman 
Catholic Church the Protestant Church, &c , 
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or to designate the recognized leading Church 
of a nation, as the English, Scottish or * rench 
Church In yet another sense it signifies the 
building specially devoted to Christian worship 
After the conversion of Constantine, the basilicas 
or public halls and courts of judicature and 
some of the heathen temples were consecrated 
as Christian churches When churches came to 
be specially built for Christian worship, their 
forms were various — round, octagonal &c Later 
on the form with the cross usle or transept 
(cruciform churches) became common Eirly 
British churches were built of wood, the first 
stone churches erected being that of Whithorn 
Galloway (sixth century) and that of \ ork 
(seventh century) Generally speaking anv 
building set apart for religious ordin mces is 
called a church, though when of 1 minor kind 
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A A Chancel 11 Nave C North aisle 
I) South aisle E North door r South 
porch o I ower H West door 

it is usuilly designated a chapel lhc term 
church, however, is often restricted to the 
buildings for worship eonnccted with 1 nitiond 
est iblishment Thev ire clissed as catludral 
when cont lining 1 bishop s throne colli giale 
when served by 1 dean and chapter conventual 
or minster , when connected with 1 convent or 
monastery abbey or priory when under 111 
abbot or prior and parochial when the charge 
of a secul ir priest — C f C V Norton C hurch 
Building in the Middle Ages 

Church, a town (urban district) of Fngland 
in Lancashire on the west of Accrington of 
which it forms practic illy a suburb Pop 0880 
Church, States of the See Papal States 
Church Army, an institution in connection 
with the Church of England, instituted by the 
Rev Wilson Carlile m 1882 and essenti illy 1 
working men’s and women’s mission to the lowest 
classes of the people, especially the degraded, 
the destitute, and the outcast The head 
quarters are in London and there are branches 
throughout the country as well as in British 
colonies and the United States Working men 
and women are specially trained for evangelistic 
work among the masses many women being 
also trained as nurses Among institutions con 
nected with the Army are labour homes, lodging 


homes rescue homes for women missions to 
prisons, workhouses, and reformatories, tra 
veiling missions and colportagc vans, missions 
to harvesters, hop pickers, &c , dispensaries, 
cheap food depots bo\s homes, girls’ homes, 
first offenders’ homes, mebnate homes, &c All 
workers for the Army carry on their work under 
the supervision of the incumbent of the parish 
in which their work lies In dealing with the 
destitute and fallen, one greit ol>|tct is to enable 
them to raise themselves, and they must show 
themselves nine nu bit to discipline, ready to 
work and willing to reform 

Churchill, Charles English poet and satirist, 
was born in 1711 and died in 1704 He was 
educated at Westminster School but did not 
have a university education owing, perhaps, 
to an earlv and imprudent marriage Being 
admitted to holy orders he became curate to 
his f it he 1 and on the latter s death he obtained 
Ins c ur u y of St John s We stmmstcr, but owing 
to his love of gucty he w is soon overwhelmed 
with debt and had to compound with his 
creditors In 1701 he published anonymously 
1 poem called The liosnad a clever satire on 
the chief actors of the da\ Its suecess was 
increased by the vehemence with which the 
players replied to it and ( hurelnll sci/ed the 
opportunity of giwng the town a new satire, 
1 he Apology A course of dissipition and in 
temperance followed and throwing aside all 
reg ird foi his profession ( hurt lull be c amc a 
complete m m ibout town and a professional 
sitinst His other productions include J he 
( host m which Dr Tohnson is sitin/ed Ihe 
Prophecy of h amint duct ted against the Scots 
an F pistil to llogarth The ( onference The 
Duellist Thi Candidate md 7 he lour my 
Churchill, lord Umdolph, second son of the 
seventh Duke of M irlborough born 1849 Ilav 
ing entered Pirliimcnt in 1874 by 1884 he had 
risen to the position of 1 rccogm/cd leader of 
the Conserv itivc party and in 1885 became 
Indun Secretary 111 lord S ihsbury s Govern 
ment On the defeat of Gladstones Irish Bill 
111 188b Churchill became leader of the House 
of Commons md C hance llor of the Exchequer, 
posts which he unexpectedly resigned in Dec , 
1 88(> He died m 1895 His biography has 
been written by his son Winston 

Churchill, Rt Hon Winston Leonard Spencer 
son of the above w is born in 1 874 and educ ated 
at Harrow ind Sandhurst He c nte red the army 
in 1895 ind served with the Spinish forces in 
C uba the M ilakand 1< 11 Id I orce, the Tirah Expe 
ditionary I 4 orce and the Nile Expeditionary 
Force In the South African War he was cor- 
respondent to The Morning Post He entered 
Parliament is 1 C onservative in 1900, and, 
becoming a Liberal, sat for N W Manchester 
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1900-8, and for Dundee since 1908 He has in 
his tune played many parts, having been Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, 1906-8, President of 
Board of Trade, 1908-10, Home Secretary, 1910- 
11, First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-5 Chan 
eellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1915, Minister 
ol Munitions 1917, Secretary of State for War 
and Air, 1919-21 and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 1921 His publications include Lord 
Randolph Churchill (1906), My African Journey 
(1908), and The World Crisis 1911-1914 

Churchill River, a nver of Canada, which 
rises m the province of Saskatchewan, m a region 
of lakes, forms or passes through various lakes 
or lake like expansions, and enters Hudson Bay 
after a north easterly course of about 800 miles 

Churching of Women, a public thanksgiving 
after child birth in the Roman Catholic and 
Anglican Churches the latter having a special 
service m the Prayer Book It is a custom dating 
from the early Mosaic ages (cf Lev xn, 6) 

Church-rate, in England, a rate raised by 
resolutions of a majority of the parishioners in 
vestry assembled, from the occupiers of land 
and houses within a parish, for the purpose of 
maintaining the (hurch and its services In 
1868 an Act was passed abolishing compulsory 
church rates, except such as under the name 
of church rates were applicable to secular pur 
poses A body ot trustees may now be appointed 
in each parish to receive contributions for eccle 
siastical purposes 

Churchwar dens, officers generally two for 
each parish in England who superintend the 
church, its property and concerns They arc 
annually chosen by the minister and parishioners, 
according to the custom of each p insh 

Churchyard Beetle, the lllaps mortisaga a 
common British insect found in dark, damp, and 
dirty places, it is black, but does not shine 
much, and the tip of the elytra forms a short 
obtuse point 

Chum, a vessel for preparing butter from 
cream or milk in which cream is agitated to 
separate its buttery globules m a scUd mass from 
the fluid portions Churns are made of various 
forms one of the best is barrel shaped and 
revolved end over end Others contain internal 
fittings (dashers) for setting up cross currents, 
but these are difficult to clean Among various 
churns we may mention the following 4 The 
Diaphragm Churn’, invented by Thomas Brad 
ford of Manchester, and ‘ Garbutt’s Two minute 
Churn ’ 

Ghurubusco (chp ru bys'ko), a village 6 miles 
s of Mexico, the scene of a battle between the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna and the Americans 
under Scott, 20th Aug , 1847, m which the 
former were defeated 

Chu'san Islands, a group of islands on the 


east coast of China, the largest m the archipelago 
having the name Chusan, and being about 21 
miles long and from 6 to 11 mdes broad Pop 
about 250,000 Chief town, Ting hae, pop about 
30,000 Rice and tea are the principal products 
From its situation near the mouths of the Yang 
tse kiang, which river forms the great channel of 
communication with the capital of the Republic, 
Chusan is considered as the key of China, and 
was temporarily taken possession of by the 
British m 1840, 1841, and 1860 The sacred 
island of Pu tu, to the east of the above, is 



BraUiurd s Diaphragm Churn 

covered with Buddhist temples mon istcncs, 
&c and is entirely inhabited b> pnests 

Chut ney, or Chutnee, m the East Indies a 
condiment compounded of sweets and acids 
Ripe fruit (mangoes, raisins, &c ), spices, sour 
herbs, cayenne lemon juice are the ordinary 
ingredients They are pounded and boiled to 
gether, and then bottled for use 

Chyle (kil) m physiologv a white or milky 
fluid into which the food is transformed in the 
intestines by means of digt stion Chyle is 
found in the intestines after the food has 
been mixed with the bile and pancreatic juice 
It is absorbed by the lacteal vessels, termi 
nating in the inner surface of the small intes 
tines, chiefly the jejunum, and thence passes 
by numerous converging streams into the main 
trunk of the absorbent system called the thoracic 
duct through which it is gradually poured into 
the blood of the left subclavian vein at a short 
distance before it enters the right side of the 
heart 

Chyme (klm), food after it has been digested 
in the stomach In the stomach it forms a pulpy 
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mass which passes on into the small intestine, 
and, being acted on by the bile, pancreatic fluid, 
and intestinal juice, is separated into chyle and 
non nutritious matters, which latter are carried 
off by the evacuations See Digestion 

Chytridineae, a class of unicellular Fungi 
comprising many cunous and little known forms, 
parasites mainly on Algae, but also on higher 
plants The most important is C hrysophlyctis 
endobiotica , the cause of a destructive disease of 
the potato, known as cauliflower, or wart, disease 
(also incorrectly as black scab), which first 
appeared m Britain in 1900 but has since spread 
to an alarming extent Infected tubers develop 
warty outgrowths, at first white, later brown or 
black, and the whole potato may ultimately be 
transformed into a useless and unsightly mass 
of tumours lo combat the disease it is neccs 
sary to destroy the diseased crop, to isolate the 
infected field to avoid planting potatoes m 
infected soil for at least six years, and to grow 
those varieties of potato which have been found 
to be most resistant This disease is one of 
those notifiable under the regulations of the 
Board of Agriculture 

Gibber, Colley, a dramatic writer and actor, 
born in London 1671, died 1757 He took to 
the stage m 1689 His first dramatic effort, 
Love's Last Shift , appeared in 1695 and it was 
followed by Woman s Wit The Careless Husband , , 
and The Nonjuror A court pension and the 
appointment of Poet Laureate drew upon him the 
rancour of the wits and poets of the day, mclud 
ing Pope He is author of about twenty five 
dramas, and the amusing Apology for the Life of 
Colley Cibber , which is also an important history 
of the stage during the reign of Queen Anne 
— His son Theophilus, born in 1701, drowned 
m his passage to Ireland in 1757, was an ictor 
and dramatic writer He was much inferior to 
his father in capacity — Susanna Maria, wife of 
Theophilus Cibber, born 1716 died 1766 was 
one of the best actresses on the English stage 
She was sister of Dr Arne (composer of Rule, 
Britannia ), who taught her music, and intro 
duced her in one of his operas at the Haymarket 
Theatre Ilandel composed pieces expressly 
adapted to her voice and used to instruct her 
in singing them She subsequently made her 
appearance in tragedy, and gained universal 
admiration Garrick is said to have exclaimed, 
when informed that she was dead “ Then tragedy 
has expired with her ** — Cf Lowe, Biblio 
graphical Account of English Theatrical Litera- 
ture 

Gib'ol ( Allium fistulosum ), a perennial plant 
of the onion genus, a native of Siberia, with 
hollow stems larger than those of the chive 
used for culinary purposes 

Gibo rium, in the Roman Catholic Church, 


a kind of cup or chalice made of gold or silver 
and containing the bread used in the sacrament 
The term was also applied in early Christian 
times to the canopy that surmounted and 
crowned the altar 

Cica da, the popular and generic name of 
certain insects belonging to the ord Henuptera, 
sub ord Homoptera of many species The 
males have on either side oi the body a kind of 
drum, with which they can ninKi a considerable 
noise Hus, regarded os the insects song was 
much admired by tin inutnts, and is frequently 
referred to by their poets The hugest l- uropcau 
species are about an inch long but some American 
species are much 1 irgt r and < an be heard a mile 
off 1 hey are nearly all natives of tropical or 
n\ arm tempt r itt regions 1 he female lias the 
posterior extumity of the abdomen furnished 
with two strrittd horny plitcs by means of 
which she pierces the branches of trees to deposit 
lie r eggs About 800 sjiccies are known, mostly 
tropic d An English species (C anghca) is 
found 111 the New Forest The st ventccn years* 
locust ( Cicada septemdecim ) well known in the 
United States is so named on account of its 
prolonged lift which is mostly spent as ail under- 
ground larva 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, the greatest Roman 
orator, was born 106 n c at Arpmum His 
fmnly was of equestrian rank and his father, 
though living in retirement, was a friend of 
some of the chief public men lie received the 
best education available, studied philosophy and 
law, became fanuli ir with Grc ck literature and 
acquired some military knowledge from serving 
a campaign in the Marsie War At the age of 
twenty five he came forward as a pleader, and 
having undert iken the defence of Sextus Roscius, 
who was aeeused of parricide procured his 
acquittal He visited Gieeee 79 bc conversed 
with the philosophers of all the schools and 
profited by the instruction of the masters of 
oratory Here he formed that close friendship 
with Atticus of which Ins letters furnish such 
interesting evidence He also made a tour in 
Asia Minor and remained some time at Rhodes, 
where he visited the most distinguished orators 
and took part in their exercises On his return 
to Rome his displays of eloquence proved the 
value of his Grecian instruction and he became 
one of the most distinguished orators in the 
forum In 76 b c he was appointed quaestor 
of Sicily, and behaved with such justice that the 
Sicilians gratefully remembered him and re- 
quested that he would conduct their suit against 
their governor Verrcs He appeared against 
this powerful robber, and the crimes of Verres 
were painted m the liveliest colours in his immor 
tal speeches Seven of the Verrinc orations are 
preserved, but only two of them were delivered. 
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and Verres went into voluntary exile After 
this suit Cicero was elected to the office of aedile, 
70 B c became praetor in 67, and consul in 63 
It was now that he succeeded in defeating the 
conspiracy of Catiline (see Catiline ), after whose 
fall he received greater honours than had ever 
before been bestowed upon a Roman citizen 
lie was haikd is the saviour of the state and 
the father of his country (parens palna *), ind 
thanksgivings in his n ime were voted to the 
gods But C icc ro s fortune had now reached 
the culminating point, and soon was to decline 



Cicero From a cast of the bust at Madnd 


The Citihnariin conspirators who had been 
executed h id not been sentenced according to 
law, and Cicero as chief magistrate, was respon 
sible for the irregularity Publius C lodius the 
tribune of the people raised such a storm igainst 
him that lie was obliged to go into exile (58 bc) 
On the fall of the Glodian faction he was recalled 
to Rome bat he never succeeded in regaining 
the influence he had once possessed In 52 b c 
he became proconsul of Cilicia a province which 
he administered with eminent success As soon 
as his term of office hud expired he returned 
to Rome (Jan , 49 b c ) which was threatened 
with serious disturbances owing to the rupture 
between Caesar ind Pompcy He espoused the 
cause of Pompej , but after the battle of Phar 
salia he nude his peace with Ca?sar, with whom 
he continued to all nppe iranee friendly and by 
whom lie wis kindly treated until the assassi 
nation of the latter (44 n c ) He now hoped 
to regain his political influence The conspi 
rators shared with him the honour of an enter 


prise in which no part had been assigned him 
and the less he had contributed to it himself 
the more anxious was he to justify the deed and 
pursue the advantages which it offered Antony 
having taken Caesar’s place, Cicero composed 
those admirable orations against him, delivered 
m 43 b c , which are known to us by the name 
of Philippics (after the speeches of Demosthenes 
against Philip of Macedon) His implacable 
enmity towards Antony induced him to favour 
young Octavianus who professed to entertain 
the most friendly feelings towards him Octa 
vianus, however, having possessed himself of the 
consulate, and formed an alhince with Antony 
and Lepidus, was unable to prevent Cicero being 
proscribed In endeavouring to escape from 
Tusculum, where he was liv mg when the news of 
the proscription arrived, he wis overtaken and 
murdered by a party of soldiers and his head 
and hands were publicly exhibited in the forum 
at Rome He died m his sixty fourth year, 
43 b c Cicero’s eloquence has always remained 
a model After the Revival of Learning he wis 
the most admired of the ancient writers and 
the purity and elegance of his style will always 
place him in the first rank of Roman classics 
His works which are very numerous, consist of 
orations, philosophical, rhetoric il and moral 
treatises and letters to Attic us and other 
friends The life of ticero wxs written by 
Plutarch and there are modern li\es by Middle 
ton, Forsyth Strichan Davidson (Heroes of 
the Nations), and others Cicero left a son 
of the s ime name by his wife Terc ntia Young 
Marcus was born m 65 B c , was c ire fully edu 
cated, and distinguished himself m military 
service In 30 nc Oct ivianus (Augustus) 
assumed him as Ins colleigue in the consul 
ship and he was iftcrw ircls ( overnor of Asia 
or Syn i — Cic c ro had also i d lughter, Tullia, 
who to his gre it grief died in 45 b c — Cicero’s 
younger brother Quintus, w is a m in of some 
note both as a public character and is i writer 
He was married to a sister of Atticus, and was 
put to death at the same time as the orator — 
Bibliochai ii y T L Strachan Davidson, Life 
of Cicero, G Boissicr Ciceron et scs amis, E G 
Sihler Cicero of Arpimim 

Clcinde'la, a genus of insects to which C 
campestrxs, the tiger beetle of Britain, belongs 

Cico nia, the genus of birds to which the stork 
belongs 

Cicu ta, a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
including C mrosa , water hemlock or cowbane 
See Hemlock 

Cid, or Cid Campeador, an epithet (from 
the Ar seid a lord, a chief, a commander) 
applied to Ruy or Rodengo Diaz, Count of 
Bivar, the national hero of Spain (born 1040, 
died 1099) His remains were transferred to 
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the crypt of the Cathedral at Buigos (Sept , 
1921) where they now rest He signalized 
himself by his exploits in the reigns of berdmand 
Sancho and Alphonso VI of Leon and Castile, 
but the facts of his career have been so mixed 
with glorifying myths that it is scarcely possible 
to separate them His life however appears 
to have been entirely spent in fierce wartare 
with the Moors then masters of a great pirt of 
Spain His exploits are set forth in a special 
chronicle, and in a C astihan poem of a little over 
3700 lines, probably composed about the middle 
of the twelfth century The story of his love 
for Ximena is the subject of Te Cid of Corneille 
Whatever chronicles and songs have conveyed 
to us of the history of the Cid is collected in 
Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid The exploits of 
the Cid have furnished material for many 
dramatic writers notably Guillen de Castro 
whose work Las Mocedades del Cid formed the 
basis for Corneille’s tragedy Le Cid — Cf H 
Butler Clark 1 he Cid ( ampador 

Ci der, a fermented liquor m vde from the 
expressed juice of apples Ihc ipples art ground 
and crushed until they are reduced to a pulp 
the juice is allowed to run into casks where it 
is freely exposed to the ur until ferment ition 
takes place when a clear liquor of a pale brown 
or amber colour is the result Worcester Here 
ford Gloucester and Devon are the great eider 
producing counties of Fngland Ihe industry 
has also been revived with success in the north 
of Ireland In trance Germany and other 
countries, and particularly in North Amenci, 
it is also largely made It cont 11 ns 5 to 10 per 
cent of sug ir and from 2 to 7 per c ent of alcohol 
and is intoxicating if drunk in qu intities 

Gienfuegos (the cn fo a gos), a seaport of 
C uba on the south eo 1 st of the island with a 
safe and cap icious li irbour on the Bay of T igua 
130 miles s r of Havana with which (and other 
towns) it is connected by railway It is unong 
the finest towns of the is! md and exports sugar, 
wax and timber Pop 82 092 

Gieza (the a tha), a town, Sp 1111 , m the pro 
vince and 24 miles n w of Murcia on an 
eminence near the right bank of the Segura 
Pop 14 400 

Gigar (si gar ), a small roll of manufactured 
tobacco leaves carefully made up, and intended 
to be smoked by lighting at one end and draw 
ing the smoke through it The choicest cigars 
are those made in and imported from Havana 
British cigars are largely made in imitation of 
the foreign brands but they have never equ died 
the latter in quality Good cigars are also made 
in the United States and elsewhere Medicated 
cigars, or cigars made of some substance having 
remedial properties, are often used for certain 
complaints as stramonium cigars for asthma 


Cheroot s are cigars which arc truncated at both 
ends and are largelv imported from Manila 

Cigarette (sig a ret ) a sort of small cigar 
made bv rolling fnu tut tobatto in thin piper 
but sometimes ilso in tobacco leaf or tilt husk 
of Indian corn 

Cignani (the n> ant) Cirlo It linn painter 
bout at Bologna 111 1828 dud 1719 the most 
distinguished of three Bolognese painters of the 
same name Ills finest paintings are frtscoes in 
the saloon of the barnese Palace Bologna and 
m the cupola of the church of the Madonna del 
I'uoco at borli ( issumptum of thi 1 irgm) His 
puiitings hive been engraved bv various artists 

Gigoli (clie go It) ludovito tarili da See 
Cardi 

Cil ia (Lit eye lashes), nut rose opit threads of 
living substance, averaging to , o4l me li 111 length, 
found on the surface of the tissues of most 
immals, and m some vegetable org uusms (as 
Volvox) chiefly on tissues which an 111 contact 
with water or which product fluiel secretions 
They an const intly 111 a state ol active move 
incut anel communit ite to the fluiel with which 
they ire 111 contact a corresponding motion 
Ibis is called mbrahle or nlian / motion In most 
of the lower aquatic animals the respiratory 
function is udtd by means of the vibiatilc cilia 
many animalcules move by a sinnlni mechanism, 
and in the highest classes of aitun ils cibi have 
a shire in the performance of some important 
functions 

Cilicia in ancient gcogt iphy the region 
between Panipliyha and Syri 1 lying south of 
Mount Taurus Alex mdc r made Cilicia a Mace 
clouian province it then p isscel to the Syrians 
Under Augustus it betaine an impend province 
It is now in the vil lyct of Adana and wis oceu 
pied by breach troops after the buropian War 
Encounters took place in 1920 between the 
Irene h troops md the Turks 

Cimabue (the mi bo a) Giovanni properly 
mined Gualtieri I tali m paintt r born at hlor 
ence in 12t0 died probibly in 1 102 According 
to Vasari two Greek irtists who were invited 
to Florence to paint a chapel in the church of 
Sant 1 Maria Novella were his first masters Ik 
is considered one of the chief It ill m restorers of 
the art of p noting whit h at that time had de 
generated into mechanical c onvc ntionalism His 
best printings are in the church of Santa Maria 
Novella at blorenee, and in the Saero Convento 
at Assisi The famous Madonna of Santa Mana 
Novella called the ‘ Madonna Ruecellai ’, and 
long attributed to Cimabue, is the work of Ducio 
di Buoninsegna of Siena Among his pupils 
was Giotto, whom he discovered diuwing figures 
on the smooth surface of a rock while tending 
his sheep — C f ( rowe and C iv ilcasellc, History 
of Painting in Italy 
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Cimarosa (che mb r5 sa), Domenico, a com 
poser, born at Naples m 1749, died at Venice 
1801 He composed about 120 operas, mostly 
of a light nature His best known work is 11 
Matrxmonio Segreto (The Secret Marriage ) Other 
operas by him are Le Stravaganze del Conte , 
V Itahana in Londra, 11 Matnmomo , Artaserse 

Gimbrl (sim brl), a tribe of ancient Europe, 
the origin of which is involved in obscunty 
They were regarded as Germans by the Romans, 
who gave the name Chersonesus Cimbnca to 
what is now Jutland Greek writers connected 
them with the Scythian Cimmern of the Crimea, 
while modern writers suppose that they were 
Celtic, and that Cimbn is the same as the Cymri 
of Britain In the second century b c they 
made formidable incursions into Gaul and Spam, 
but were finally routed by the Consul Marius at 
Vercelli, 101 b c (battle of the Raudme Plain) 

Cimmerians, an ancient nonudic tribe who 
occupied the Taunc Chersonese (Crimea) and 
Asiatic Sarmatia(the country of the Lower Volga) 
They are said, in pre Homeric times to have 
ravaged Asia Minor, and m a second invasion 
to have penetrated to ASolis and Ionia, and to 
have held possession of Sardis A mythical 
people mentioned in the Odyssey , xi, 12-19, 
as dwelling beyond the ocean stream in the 
thickest gloom were also termed Cimmern a 
fable which gave rise to the phrase “ Cimmerian 
darkness ” 

Cimo lian Earth, or Cim olite, a hydrated 
silicate of aluminium found m the Island of 
Cimolos, the modern Argcntiera one of the 
Cyclades It is used for the s line purposes as 
fuller’s earth In ancient times it was also used 
as a soap and as a detergent medicine — Cf 
Aristophanes, Frogs 71 1 

Ci mon, an ancient Athenian general and 
statesman (born about 507 b <_ ) was a son of 
the great Miltiades and Ilegesipyle daughter 
of a Thracian king He fought against the 
Persians in the battle of balamis (480 b c ), and 
shared with Aristides the chief command of the 
fleet sent to Asia to deliver the Greek colonies 
from the Persian yoke The return of Aristides 
to Athens soon after left Cimon at the head of 
the whole naval force of Greece He distm 
guished himself by his achievements m Thrace, 
having defeated the Persians by the Strymon, 
and made himself master of the country He 
conquered the pirate island of Scyros, subdued 
all the cities on the coast of Asia Minor, pursued 
the Persian fleet up the Eurymedon, destroyed 
more than 200 of their ships, and then, having 
landed, on the same day entirely defeated their 
army (469 b c ) He employed the spoil which 
he had taken m the embellishment of Athens, 
and in 468 reduced the revolted Thasians, but 
the popular leaders, beginning to fear his power. 


charged him on his return with having been 
corrupted by the King of Macedon The charge 
was dropped, but when Cimon’s policy of friend 
ship to the Lacedaemonians ended in the latter 
insulting the troops sent by Athens to their aid, 
his opponents secured his banishment He re~ 
tired into Bceotia, and his request to be allowed 
to fight with the Athenians against the Lace 
daemomans m 457 at Tanagra was refused by 
the suspicious generals Fventually Cimon was 
recalled, at the instance of Pericles, to conclude 
a peace with Lacedaemon He died shortly 
after, in 449, while besieging Citium in Cyprus 

Cinchona (sin ko na or sin ch5 na, the name 
is from the Countess of Chmchon, wife of a 
viceroy of Peru, a lady who was cured of fever 
by the bark in 1638), an important genus of 
Rubiaceae, consisting of trees seldom exceeding 
40 or 50 feet m height, with simple opposite, 
entire leaves and small flowers, inhabiting chiefly 
the east side of the Andes of Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Colombia The valuable Peruvian 
bark is yielded by various species, crown or loxa 
bark by C Condammea red bark by C succirubra , 
yellow bark by C Cahsaya, and C Ledgeriana , 
the richest in alkaloids b rom the wasteful 
method of cutting down the trees to get their 
bark, it was believed that there would soon be 
a dearth of the valuable medicine and hence 
cinehona plants were taken from their native 
regions and plantations formed in various tropi- 
cal countries so that Ceylon India, Java &c , 
are now important sources of Peruvian bark 
The bark is taken off m strips longitudinally, 
and is in time renewed by natural growth See 
Quinine 

Cinchonine, a vegetable alkaloid contained 
m ill the varieties of Peruvian bark, but princi 
pally in C lancifoha or pale bark Though less 
bitter than quinine, it may be substituted for it 
in larger quantities 

Cincinnati (sin sin &'te), 4 the Queen of the 
West ’, a city of the United States in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, on the north bank of the River 
Ohio It was first regularly laid out in 1789, 
and began to flourish after 1794 It stands 
partly in a valley partly on hills, and has an 
area of 24 sq miles the central part is very 
compact, and a great number of the houses are 
handsomely built of freestone, blue limestone, 
or brick Noteworthy buildings are the Cin- 
cinnati College and several other colleges, Cin 
cmnati University (founded in 1874) the public 
library, chamber of commerce. United States 
Government building (law courts, post office, 
&c ), new city hall, music hall, art museum, 
masonic temple, &c St Peter’s Roman Catho 
he Cathedral and St Paul’s (Episcopal) Church 
are among the finest churches in the city There 
are two large parks and numerous recreation 
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grounds Cincinnati is an important manu 
factunng place, the chief articles being railway 
materials, machinery, carnages, furniture, leather, 
boots and shoes, &c In addition to the fine 
river, railways and canals stretch from it m 
ever} direction, connecting it with every port 
on the great lakes from Chicago to Niagara, 
and with Albany, Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, and Baltimore On the other side of 
the nver are the cities of Covington, Newport, 
Dayton, and Ludlow Pop 401,158 

Clncinna tus, Lucius Qumctius, a wealthy 
patrician m the early days of the Roman Rt 
public, born about 519 bc After violently 
opposing the passage of the Terentilian law for 
the equalization at law of patricians and pie 
beians, he succeeded Publicola in the consulship, 
and then retired to cultivate his small estate 
bevond the Tiber Here, when Minucius was 
surrounded by the ASquians the messengers ot 
the Senate found him at work when they came 
to summon him to the dictatorship He rescued 
the armv from its peril, marched to Rome laden 
with spoil, and then returned quietly to his farm 
At the age of eighty he was agun appointed 
dictator to oppose the ambitious designs of 
Spurius Maelius 

Cinematograph, the more popular form of 
the word, which is more correctly kinematograph 
This form of spelling is due to one of the first 
practical apparatus havmg been introduced from 
France, the French name being cinematographs 
The origin of the English word cinematograph is 
apparent from a word such as kinematics that 
branch of the science of mechanics which treats 
of motion Both words are derived from the 
Greek word kmema motion, while the last 
syllable of cinematograph is derived from the 
Greek word grapho , I write so th it this appa 
ratus is a recorder of motion There have been 
other names for this apparatus, such as muto 
graph , biography ammatograph, &c 

There is no doubt that the cinematograph has 
been evolved from very simple apparatus of 
earlier generations In 1825 there was invented 
a thaumatrope (Gr thauma, a wonder, and 
trepo , I turn), which consisted of a circular piece 
of cardboard, on one side of which was a picture 
of an empty bird cage, and on the other side a 
bird When this piece of cardboard was turned 
rapidly upon its horizontal axis by means of 
two pieces of strmg attached to its edges, there 
appeared to be one picture only, and this showed 
the bird standmg on the perch in the bird c age 
The explanation of the phenomenon is very 
simple, for it is apparent that two separate 
images are produced upon the retina of the 
eye, one following the other so rapidly that 
the impression of the one image has not dis 
appeared before the other is superimposed upon 
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it, and so we say that the phenomenon is due 
to the persistence of \ision, which with a bright 
light may last as long as one tenth part of a 
second Tht persist! ncc of vision was known 
to the ancients, it having been mentioned by 
Lucretius in Dt Return Isatura m 65 bc, and 
again by Ptok my m a d 130 1 lu phenomenon 
may be demonstrated in a simple manner by 
attaching a piece of red hot stuk to the end of 
a piece of string, and whirling this red hot 
object around m the dark there will be seen a 
complete circle of light, the different images of 
the stick in its various successive positions all 
persisting on the retina of the eye at the one 
time 

Nearly one hundred yc irs ago there was 
invented, by a Belgian a simple apparatus 
called a phenakistoscope, which consisted of a 
circular piece of cardboard about 10 inches in 
diameter, upon tlu outer edge of which there 
were drawn ten or twilve pictures m positions 
similxr to tlu numerals on a dock dial, and 
each drawing represented the same figure in a 
different position Fach picture might represent 
the successive positions ol say, a man in the act 
of jumping lhc object of the apparatus was to 
throw these different images upon the retina of 
the eye so rapidly that there would appear to be 
only one image making a complete succession of 
movements and the method adopted was very 
simple The cardboard disc was affixed to a 
larger disc m which were cut as many slots as 
there were pictures each slot being placed 
immediately above a picture, the slots forming 
a larger circle th m the pictures These discs 
were mounted upon a spindle at their common 
centre and arranged so that this double disc 
could bt revolved rapidly The pictures were 
viewed in a mirror, the operator looking through 
each slot as it was brought in rapid sut cession 
m front of his eye Tht successive images formed 
upon the eye product d the impression of a man 
m the act of jumping Then were many other 
forms of apparatus for producing the same 
phenomenon, and these were known under such 
names as the praxmoscope the zoopraxiscope , 
stroboscope zuelrope &c 

lhc introduction of photography m the pro- 
duction of such phenomena came about in this 
way In 1872 Eadweard Muybridge, an English 
resident m California used a camera for taking 
photographs of a horse while trotting He 
merely took individual photographs at different 
times and compared the positions of the legs 
In 1878 Muybridge desired to record the suc- 
cessive movements of a horse while trottmg, so 
he erected a row of twenty four cameras along 
a platform having a white painted background 
As the horse trotted along this platform the 
movements of the horse's legs operated an 
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instantaneous shutter m the camera immedi 
ately opposite the horse, and m this way Muy 
bridge recorded a complete cycle of movements 
of a trotting horse Arranging transparent 
positives of these negatives in a large circle, he 
was able to pass them rapidly through a pro 
jecting lantern, so that he could reproduce the 
movements of the horse upon a lantern screen 
He gave a demonstration of this at the Royal 
Institution in London in 1882 He used glass 
plate positives and an electric lantern (see 
rimes , Oth May, 1889) Muybridge died m 1904, 
leaving his apparatus to the Public Library of 
his native town Kingston on Thames 

In 1882 M Marey of Paris made an arrange 
ment by which he could photograph, with a 
single camera the successive motions of a sub 
ject, the movements of which were not sufficient 
to bring it m front of another camera, as, for 
instance, the actions of a man in jumping 
Marey used a rotating shutter, and the different 
images were recorded on the one negative The 
object of these experiments was entirely scien 
tifle, the desire being to study the motions of 
persons and anuuils 

It will be understood th it in Muybridge’s 
experiments the iigurcs were all in the centre 
ot the plate so tint although the figure wis 
seen in motion there was no appearance of 
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progression One of the first attempts at taking 
real moving pictures was made by W Friese 
Greene and M Evans m 1889, and a lantern 
demonstration was given by them to the Bath 
Photographic Society in 1890 Theirs was the 
first apparatus in which a continuous him was 
used The description of their camera may be 
followed more easily by reference to the accom 
panying diagram, which shows the general prm 


ciple of all cinematograph apparatus The long 
film was carried on a feeding spool or drum (F), 
and, after passing the point of exposure, it was 
rolled up on a receiving spool or drum (D), 
passing on its way through a number of pairs 
of rollers (R) The film m the modern apparatus 
is perforated near its edges, and sprocket 
wheels (W) fit into these perforations and thus 
drive the ribbon or film forward from the one 
drum to the other The inertia of these heavy 
drums would be too great to allow of them 
being conveniently started and stopped m the 
small fraction of a second which can be devoted 
to the taking of c ich picture This difficulty was 
overcome by allowing the two drums to revolve 
continuously it the required speed, and inter 
posing a roller containing a spring between the 
point of exposure and the receiving spool (W a ) 
This roller was driven continuously from the 
main shaft, and the spring would have caused 
the roller to revolve continuously but for an 
escapement tooth fixed on the edge of the roller 
and resting against a cam (C) This cam was 
constantly revolving and arrested the motion of 
the roller, excepting when a gap in the cam 
permitted the esc apement tooth to pass, this 
happened once m every revolution, and there 
upon the roller made one turn and drew down 
the exposed part of the film, bringing a fresh 
portion into position for exposure While the 
film was stationary the receiving spool rolled up 
the slack, and the feeding spool reeled off a new 
length, ready to be carried down for the next 
exposure It will be oliserved that the sudden 
stopping and starting is applied only to this free 
loop of film, and that the heavy reels ire in 
continuous rotation The exposure opening is 
closed by a revolving shutter while the forward 
motion takes place This shutter (S) has a slot 
cut to give as long an exposure as possible the 
aperture being closed only during the move 
ments of the him in its forward march In the 
accompanying diagram F represents the ex 
posure opening and V the c up on the end of a 
tube through which the film may be viewed 
through the instrument 

In 189i Edison invented a small apparatus 
called the kinetoscope , in which one person at 
a time viewed the moving film directly The 
film moved at a steady pace, but the lllumina 
tion was intermittent A small electric glow 
lamp was placed behind the film, and this light 
flashed as each picture was centred The machine 
had to be driven at the high speed of forty six 
pictures per second This apparatus did not 
come into general use, but Edison’s camera 
formed the basis of all modern cinematograph 
apparatus It was the Kodak photographic film 
on a long, flexible, celluloid ribbon which made 
cinematography possible The size of the picture 
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is only If inches x f inch and a single reel 
may contain from 100 to 1 *500 feet of film about 
700 feet being required for a run of one quarter 
hour, and about 5000 feet for a show of two hours 

In 1896 the biograph was invented by Herman 
Casler (USA), and in this instrument the pic 
tures were 2f inches X 2 X \ inches and he used 
friction rollers in place of sprocket wheels the 
speed being thirty to forty pictures per second 
m order to obviate flickering but this arrange 
ment did not become universal The speed of 
the modern cinematograph is about twenty pie 
tures per second If the picture, say of a man 
diving, be taken at a much greater speed and 
it be then reproduced at the ordinary speed, 
the movements of the man will appeir to lie 
most deliberate he will approach the water 111 a 
slow, gliding movement and so on On the other 
hand, if pictures be taken at long mterv ils say 
of a growing plant, and then reproduced at 
ordinary speed, the whole growth of the plant 
may be witnessed in a few minutes — Biblio 
graphy V Steer, The Romance of the Cinema , 
B E Jones The Cinematograph F A Talbot 
Moving Pictures how They are Made and W orked 
Mariam, Guida pratica della Cmematografia 
(Manuali Hcepli), H V Hopwood living Pic 
tures 

Ginera ria, a genus of plants nat ord tom 
positse consisting of herbs or small shrubs with 
small sized heads of flowers They are chiefly 
found m South Africa but a number of varieties 
are much prized for garden purposes 

Gin gulum, the girdle with which the alb of 
a priest is gathered at the waist Ihe term is 
also applied to a band of dental substance sur 
rounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, an eminent Horn m 
an adherent of Marius who obtaining the 
consulship 87 b c along with Gncus Octavius 
impeached Sulla and endeavoured to secure the 
recall of Marius Being driven from the city 
by Oetavius he raised the Italian cities and 
invested Rome while Manus blockaded it from 
the sea On its capture the friends of Sulla 
were massacred, and Cinna and Manus m ide 
themselves consuls (86 b c ), but after the death 
of Marius the army refused to follow Cinna 
against Sulla, and put him to death in 84 b c 

Cin nabar, the pnncipal ore of mcreury a 
handsome red mineral composed of mercury 
sulphide, occasionally including metallic mercury 
in its cavities It has the high specific gravity 
of 9 The mines of Idna m tarniola, and 
Almaden in Spain, have been worked from 
Roman times The pigment vermilion was in 
old times made from powdered cinnabar, but it 
is now mostly artificial 

Cinnamo / mum, n genus of plants nat ord 
OL III 


Lauracea* natives of tropical Asia and the Poly 
nesian Islands All the species possess an aro 
matic volatile oil and one of them yields true 
cinnamon while others vield cassia and camphor 
Cin namon, the bark of the under branches 
of a species of laurel (( mnamomum zeylamcum ), 
which is clnellv found in Ceylon, but grows also 
111 Malabar and other parts of the hast Indies 
The tree att uns the height of 20 or tt) feet, 
has oval leaves pale yellow flowers and acorn 
shaped fiuit '1 lit Ccvloncsc bark their trees 
in April and Novemlier the bark curling up 
into rolls or epulis in the process of drying, the 
smiller quills being introduced into the larger 
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ones An oil of cinnamon is prepared 111 Ceylon, 
but the oil of cassia (from C Cassia) is generally 
substituted for it indeed the cassia baik is often 
substituted foi cinnamon to which it has some 
lesemblmcc ilthough in its quilitics it is much 
weaker ( C amphora is the sourc 1 of 1 ip in 
c imphor 

Cinnamon- stone (hssomte) a variety of 
Grossul inte the e ileium ilumimum garnet, of 
a cinniinon hyacinth red yellowish brown, or 
honey yellow colour hyatinth includes yellow 
kinds and the cinn nnon coloured examples from 
(cylon It occurs usually in limestones altered 
by igneous misses such as granite 

Gino da Pistoia, an It dun jurisconsult and 
poet born in 1270 it Pistoia lie was the friend 
of Petrarch and of Dante and ranks amongst the 
best of the early Italian poets Petrarch called 
him “ Nostro Amoroso Messer Cmo ” His 
poems were first published at Rome in 1558 

Cinq-Mars (sank mars), Henri Coiflier de 
Ruz£ Marquis dc, favourite of Louis XIII, bom 
m 1620 and introduced at court by Cardinal 
Richelieu The king made him Master of the 
Robes and Grand Equerry of Trance when only 

64 
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in his nineteenth year, and he soon aspired not 
only to a share in the management of public 
affairs, but even to the hand of the beautiful 
Maria di Gonzaga, Princess of Mantua, after 
wards Queen of Poland Thwarted, however, 
bv the cardinal, ( mq Mars concocted a plot 
with the Duke of Bouillon for the overthrow 
of Richelieu, and entered into treaty with Spam 
To propitiate Richelieu the king was compelled 
to sacrifice his favourite, who was arrested at 
Narbonne, and beheaded with Ins friend the 
young councillor De Ihou at Lyons in 1642 
There is a novel Cinq Mars by Alfred de Vigny 
Cinque-cento (chen'kwfi chen to, It , liter 
ally 500, but used as a contraction of 1500, the 
century 111 which the revival took place) a term 
employed in reference to the decorative art and 
architecture belonging to that attempt at puri 
fication of style and reversion to classical forms 
introduced soon after the beginning of the six 
teenth century in Italy Ihe term is often 
loosely applied to ornament of the sixteenth 
century in general, properly included m the 
term Renaissance Roughly speaking, it is the 
age from Leonardo da Vmci to Paolo Veronese 
Cinque-foil (smgk foil), m architecture, an 
ornament m the Gothic style consisting of five 
foliated divisions often seen m circular windows 
Cinquefoil, the name of si veral plants of the 
genus Potcntilla especially P reptans 

Cinque Ports (smgk) originally the five 
English Ch mnel ports of H istmgs, Romney 
Hythe Dover and Sandwich, on the s t. coast 
of England to which were added subsequently 
the towns of Winehelsca, Rye and Seaford 
They vs ere granted special privileges by the 
later S ixon and e irher Norman kings on con 
dition of providing a certain number of ships 
during war there being no permanent English 
navy previous to the reign of Henrv VII Lai h 
port returned two members to Parliament, but 
after the Reform Act of 1832 Hastings, Dover, 
and Sandwich alone retained this privilege, Rye 
and Hythe returning one each, and the remain 
mg towns none Sandwich was afterwards dis 
franchised for corruption, and by the Act of 
1885 Hastings and Dover were e ich deprived 
of a member, and Rye ceased to be a borough 
By the Representation of the People Act (1918) 
Hostings and Hythe return one member each, 
while Dover and Rye give name to p irliamentary 
divisions of Kent and Fast Sussex respectively 
They are, collectively, in the jurisdiction of a 
lord warden who receives £3000 a year for his 
smecurt — Cf F M Hucffer, Cinque Ports 
Cin'tra, a town, Portugal 15 miles w n w of 
Lisbon, finely situated on the slope of the Sierra 
de Cmtra, and much resorted to by the wealthier 
inhabitants of Lisbon The former Kings of 
Portugal had a palace v* ith fine gardens at 


Cmtra The town is celebrated for the con 
vention entered into there in 1808, bv which 
the French after their defeat at Vimeira, were 
conveyed to France Pop 6000 

Ciotat (si 5 td). La, a seaport, France, on 
the Mediterranean 15 miles s e of Marseilles, 
surrounded by an old ramp irt and h i\ mg well 
built houses and spacious streets Shipbuilding 
is carried on and an extensive coasting trade 
Pop 9975 

Gippus, in Roman antiquities, a low column 
generally rectangular and sculptured, and often 
bearing an inscription They served as sepul 
chral monuments, as milestones and boundaries, 
and in some cases received the inscribed decrees 
of the Senate 

Cipriani (che pre k'ne), Amilcare, Italian poli- 
tician and agitator, born at Rimini, 18th Oct , 
1845, died in Pans, 2nd May 1918 He grew up 
m the midst of Italy s suffering and struggle tor 
independence, at a moment when the spint of 
Risorgimenio was unimating his country At 
the age of fourteen he entered upon lus career 
of agitation and adventures, and for forty years 
remained the knight of liberty and the apostle 
of revolution In I860 he joined Giribaldi in 
his expedition to Sicily, and then went to Greece, 
but was soon compelled to leave the. country 
He then came to London, where he met Mazzini 
Karl Marx, and Engels whom he helped to found 
the Internationale In 1866 he raised 300 men, 
and again joined Garibaldi in his Venetian cam 
paign He then went to Crete to help m the 
struggle for liberty and thence in 1870, to 
Pans where he took part m the Commune 
Arrested he was sent to the penal settlement 
in New Caledonia, where he rem lined till 1880 
On Ins return to It ily he was sent to prison, 
and only released m 1888, when he at once 
went to Pans Here he was once more eon 
demned to six years imprisonment for sedition 
In 1897 Cipriani again went to Greece having 
decided to liberate Crete from the Turkish yoke 
The revolution failed and Cipriani was wounded 
at Demokos Popular m Italy, he was elected 
a Deputy m 191 J and in 1914, but never took 
his seat, having refused to take the oath of 
allegiance 

Cipriani Giambattista, Italian painter and 
engraver born at Pistoia in 1782, came to 
England in 1754 died at London in 1785 
He was one of the first fellows of the Royal 
Academy, the diploma of which he designed 
In 1761 he also executed the paintings on the 
roval state coach — the coach which is still 
used on state occasions He furnished Bar 
tolozzi with the subjects of some of his finest 
engravings 

Circars, The Five Northern, an ancient 
division of the Madras Presidency, on the east 
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coast of Hindustan, the circars being Chicacole, 
Rajahmundry, Ellore, Condapilly, and Guntoor 
The districts that now correspond most nearly 
with them are Ganjam, \izagapatam, Godavari, 
and part of Krishna 

Circas sia, or Tcherkessia, a mountainous 
region in the south east of European Russia, 
lying chiefly on the north slope of the Caucasus 
partly also on the south and bounded on the 
west by the Black Sea The mountains, of which 
the culminating heights are those of Mount 
Elbruz, are intersected everywhere with steep 
ravines and clothed with thick forests and the 
territory is principally drained by the Kuban 
and its tributaries Its climate is temperate, 
its inhabitants healthy and long lived The 
people call themselves Adigh£, the name 1'cher 
kess (robbers) being of Tartar origin They are 
divided into several tribes speaking widely 
different dialects While they ret lined their 
independence their government was of a patn 
archal character, but every free Circassian had 
the right of expressing his opinion in the assem 
blies They possessed none but traditional 
annals and laws Polygamy was permissible in 
theory, but not common The duties of hos 
pitality and vengeance were alike binding and 
a Spartan morality existed in the m itter of theft 
Their religion, which is nonun illy Moslem, is in 
many cases 1 jumble of thnstiin Tewish md 
heathen traditions and ceremonies As 1 race 
the Circassuns arc comely, the men being pn/cd 
by the Russians as warriors and the women 
by the Turks as mistresses, a position gtnerilly 
desired by the women themselves Jhc eaily 
history of Circassi 1 is obscure Between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries it formed 1 portion 
of the Empire of Georgia but in 1424 the Cir 
cassians were an independent people and at 
war with the Tartars of the Crimea &c to whose 
khans, however, some were occasionally tribu 
tary In 1705 the Tartars were defeated 111 a 
decisive battle, but shortly after the territorial 
encroachments of the Russians on the Caucasian 
regions began, and in 1829 the country was for 
mally annexed by them A heroic resistance 
was made by the Circassians under their leader 
Schamyl, and on being reduced to submission 
numbers of the inhabitants emigrated to the 
Turkish provinces In the north and east, how 
ever, tribes of the Circassian stock remain — Cf 
W E Curtis, Around the Black Sea 

Circe (s£r se), m Greek legend, a sorceress, 
the daughter of Helios and the ocean nymph 
Perse She lived in the Island of iFoea, and is 
represented by Homer as having converted the 
companions of Ulysses into swme after making 
them drink enchanted wine Ulysses, under the 
guidance of Hermes, compelled her to restore his 
companions, and afterwards had two sons by her 


Cir cinate, in botany said of leaves or fronds 
as those of ferns, that are rolled up like a watch 
spring before expanding 

Circle is a plane (igure contained by one line 
winch is called the circumference, and is such 
that all straight lines drawn from a certain point 
(the centre) within the figure to the circum 
ference are equal to one another A great circle 
of a sphere is the line of intersection of the sphere 
b> a plane through the centre, and tt> the shortest 
distance between any two point* on the sphere 
The circumference ot a circle is incommensur 
able with the diameter circumference of circle 
~ diameter x /r, area of ante — diameter 


squired x where r is a ne^r ending decimal 
4 

which is taken approximately as 3 1410, or with 
less accuracy H or ] — Biblioorai ii\ M‘Clel 
land Geometry of the Circle T W Hobson, 
Squaring the Circle 

Circleville, a town of Ohio United States, 
on the Scioto River, 100 miles n l from Cm 
cmnati Pop 6744 

Circuit (s6r kit), a division of a country for 
judicial purpost s, applied to some town or 
towns to which judges conic at regular periods 
to administer justice In Britain a certain 
number of counties form a circuit, and the 
courts held at stated times by tlu appointed 
judges are called assize? or (in Scotland) circuit 
courts (See 4ssize? ) The barristers who plead 
at these courts usu illy attach themselves to 
some special circuit 

Circular Measure, a means of measuring 
angles in terms of that angle at the centre of a 
circle which stands upon an arc equal in length 
to the radius This angle is constant for all 
circles, and is called the unit of circular measure 
or a radian Ihc number of rudians m any 
angle is measured by the fraction su ktcndedarc 
7 r radians = 180 degrees radius 

Circular Motion A body will continue to 
move in a str light line unless it is compelled 
to change its state by means of an impressed 
force In order that the body may move in a 
circle this force must be directed towards the 
centre, and produce an acceleration to the 
centre It is called the centripetal force , it is 
one aspect of a stress the other aspect of which 
is called the centrifugal force See Centrifugal 
Force 

Circular Notes, notes or letters of credit 
furnished by bankers to persons about to travel 
abroad Along with the notes the traveller 
receives a * letter of indication * bearing the 
names of certain foreign bankers who wdl cash 
such notes on presentation, m which letter the 
traveller must write his name On presentation 
the foreign banker can demand to see the letter 
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of indication, and by causing the presenter to 
write his name can compare the signature thus 
made with that m the letter, and so far satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the person presenting 
the note See Credit , Letter s of 

Circulation, m an animal, the flowing of 
blood from the heart through the arteries to 
all parts of the body, and its return to the heart 
by means of the veins It distributes to all 
the tissues the nutriment necessary for the 
maintenance of vitality as well as the oxvgcn 
to enable their activities to be performed, and 
it collects the waste products and conveys them 
to the organs that eliminate them from the 
system Although Galen, who had observed the 
opposite directions of the blood m the arteries 
and veins, may be said to have been upon the 
very point of discovering the circulation, the 
discovery was reserved ior William Harvey 
who in 1628 pointed out the continuitv of the 
connections between the heart arteries, and 
veins, the reverse directions taken by the blood 
in the arteries and veins the arrangements of 
valves in the he irt and veins so that the blood 
could flow only in one direction and the necessity 
of the return of a large proportion of blood to 
the heart to muntam the supply In 1661 Mai 
pighi exhibited microscopic ill\ the circulation 
in the web of a frog s foot uid showed that the 
blood passed from arteries to veins bv capillaries 
or intermedi ite vessels This finally established 
the theory with regird to animals but the 
movements of sap in vegetables were only traced 
with difhc ulty and after numerous experiments 
Many physiologists indeed, are still disposed to 
refuse the term circulition ’ to this portion of 
the economy of plants but though sap unlike 
the blood, docs not exhibit movements in deter 
mmatc vessels to anil from i common centre 
a definite course is observible In the stem 
of a dicotyledonous tree, for example, the sap 
describes a sort of circle pissing upwards from 
the roots through the newer woody tissue to 
the leaves, where it is el iboratcd under the iction 
of air and light and thence descending through 
the bark towards the root, where wh it remains 
of it is either excreted or mixed with the new 
fluid entering from the soil for a new period of 
circulation In Infusoria the movement of the 
fluids of the body is maintained by that of the 
animal itself and by the disturbing influence 
of nutritive absorption In the (celenterata 
(zoophytes, &c ) the movement receives aid 
besides from the action of cilia on the inner 
walls of the body The Annelids as the earth 
worm, possess contractile vessels traversing the 
length of the body The Insects Crustaceans, 
Myriapods, and Spiders have a dorsal tube, a 
portion of which mav be specially developed as 
a heart The blood is driven to the tissues, in 


some cases along arterial trunks, being distn 
bated not in special vessels, but simply through 
the interstices of the tissues From the tissues 
it is conveyed, it mav be bv special venous 
trunks, to a venous sinus which surrounds the 
heart and opens into it by valvular apertures 
The Mollusca have the heart provided with an 
auricle and a ventricle, as in the snail and whelk, 
two auricles, one on either side of the \entncle 
as in the freshwater mussel or two auricles 
and two ventricles, as m the aik shells Among 
the Ascidians which may be regarded as degene 
rate representatives of the ancestors of Verte 
brates, the remarkable phenomenon is encoun 
tered of an alternating current, which is rhyth 
nncally propelled for equal pc nods in opposite 
directions All vertebrated animals (except 
Amplnoxus) have a heart, which m most fishes 
consists of ail auricle and ventricle, but in the 
mud fishes (such as Lepidosiren) there are two 
auricles and one ventncle and this tnlocular 
heai 1 is found m the Amphibians, and m most 
reptiles except the crocodiles which like birds 
and m nnm ils, have a four chambered oigan 
consisting of two auncles md two ventricles In 
these two I ist n imed classes the venous and 
arterial blood are kept apart m the tnlocular 
hearts the two currents ire mixed in the veil 
tncle For circulition in mm and the higher 
animals see ILart 

Circumcision i rite common amongst the 
Semites though by no means pc cull ir to them, 
and possibly denied by them from the Egypti ms 
or from some non Semitic sourc e At my rate, 
the antiquity of its institution m Egvpt is fully 
est iblished by the monuments which m ike it 
t vident th it it was pr ictiscd it a period very 
much eirlier thin the Exodus Hie priests of 
Egypt were, beyond question eiicumeiscd, md 
the upper classes iniong the A/tecs and Celebes 
tribes made use of the ntc broiii this fiet we 
nn> conclude tint circumcision wis not looked 
upon is a m irk of si i\ 1 1 y or subjec tion but 
rather of nobility and superiority It w is, how 
ever a primitive Arab custom md its practice 
imongst the Jews nnv with equ il probability 
be issigned to an Arab source Whatever its 
origin, the rite is confined to no single rice 
It wis practised bv some of the peoples of 
C entral America and is still to be found imongst 
tribes on the Amazon amongst the Austrilnn 
tribes the P ipuans, the inhabitants of New C ilc 
donia and those of the New Hebrides In 
Afnc a it is e ommon amongst the Kaffirs and other 
tribes widely removed from Semitic influence 
It is practised also by the Abyssinian Christians, 
and although not enjoined in the Koran h is been 
adopted by the Mohammedans on the example 
of Mohammed himself It was possibly in its 
origin a sacrifice to the deity presiding over 
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generation, though m certain nit ions the rite 
has acquired a new symbolic significance accord 
lug to the stage of their spiritual development 
The operation is also practised in modern surgery 
for sanitary and ther ipeutie reasons — Cf articles 
m Jewish Encyclopedia and Dictionary of the 
Bible 

Circumcision is also the n ime of a feast, eele 
brated on the 1st of Jan , in c ommemor ition of 
the circumcision of our Saviour It was anciently 
kept as a fast, in opposition to the pagan feast 
on that day m honour of I urns 

Gircumnav igators, a term usually applied 
to the early navigators who sailed round the 
globe M lgellan a Portuguese in the service of 
Spain, he ided the first expedition which sue 
ceeded in circumnavigating the globe though he 
did not live to complete the voyige He sultd 
with five ships from San Lucar 20th Sept 1510 
pissed the straits named iftcr him in Nov , 
1520, and was killed in the Philippine Islmds in 
April, 1521, Tuan Sebastian del Cano continuing 
the voy ige md reaching S in Luc ir with the 
only rem lining ship m Sept 1522 The prin 
cipil e irly navig itois, after Migcllm, who sue 
ceeded in making the voy ige round the globe weie 
Grijalva ind Alvindi (Spiniards) 15J7 Men 
d ma (Sp imsh) 1567 Drikt (tnglish) 1577-80 
C ivendish, 1580-8 Lc Mure (Dutch) 1015-7 
Quiros (Spimsh) 1625 T ism m (Dutch), 1012 
Cowley, 1080 Dampier 1689 Cooke 1708 
Clippcrton 1710 Rogge we in (Dutih) 1721-1 
Anson 1740-4 Byron, 1704-0 Willis 1700-8 
Carteret, 1766-9 Bougunville, 1700 9 Cook, 
1768-71 and Portlocke 1788 

Circumnuta tion (literally 4 a nodding round 
about ) i name given by D irwin to the con 
tinuous motion of every growing part of every 
plant, m which it describes irregular elliptical 
or oval figures Tilt ipex of the stem for 
instance, after pointing m one direction moves 
round till it points in the opposite direction 
and so on continuously 

Circum valla tion, or Line of Circumval- 
lation, m field engineering, i line of field works 
consisting of a rampart or parapet, with a treat li 
surrounding a besieged place, or the cimp of a 
besieging army 

Cir cus, among the Romans a nearly oblong 
building without a roof m whu h public < h inot 
races and exhibitions of pugilism and wrestling, 
&c , took place It was rectangular, except th it 
one short side formed a half c lrcle, and on both 
sides, and at the semicircular end, were the scats 
of the spectators rising gradually one above 
another like steps On the outside the circus 
was surrounded by colonnades, galleries, shops, 
and public pi ices The largest of these buildings 
m Rome was the Circus Maximus, capable, 
according to Pliny , of containing 260 000, and 


ac cording to Aurelius \ it tor, 385,000 spectators 
At present, however, but few vestiges of it 
remain Ihc games celebrated m these struc 
turcs were known collectively by the name of 
ludi circenscs, or games of the circus, which 
under the emperors attained the greatest mag 
nifictnce The principal guiles of the circus 
were the ludi Uomam or magm (Roman or 
Grc it Games), which were celebrated from the 
4th to the 14th of Sept , m honour of tlu great 
gods , so called Ihe passion of the (ommon or 
poorer class of people for thest show's appears 
from Juvenal’s saving that they anxiously dc 
sired two things only panern et circcnses (bread 
and the guilts’) lhc festival w is opened b\ 
a splendid proeession, or pom pa , in which the 
magistritcs Senate pnests auguis vestal 
virgins and uthletcs teiok pirt carrying with 
them the iniigcs of the gieat goels the Sibylline 
books md sometimes the spoils of w ir On 
re idling the eircus the procession went round 
onec m a circle, the sue rifle es were pel formed, 
the spectators took their places and the gums 
commenced These we it 1 Races with horses 
and ihiriots in which nun of the highest rank 
engaged 2 Ihe gymnastic contests J Ihc 
Tro) in guiles pii/i contests on horscbitl, 
revived by Julius t isir t Ihe combats with 
wild beasts in which be ists fought with beasts 
or with men (erinunils or volunteers) 5 
Represent it ions of nival engagements {mtu 
machitr) lor which purpose the tire us teiulel be 
laid under water Ihe expense tif thest gimcs 
was often immense Pompcy in his second 
consulship brought forward 500 lions at one 
comb it of wild be ists which with eighteen 
elephants w r i re si un m five elays 

The c ire us of to day is i milder show of feats 
of horse in inship and gymnastics uiel tricks of 
tr lined inmiils interspersed with clever anel 
amusing clowning Ihe popularity of the modern 
eircus in V ngl md may be triced to th it kept by 
Philip Astley at the end of the eighteenth cen 
tury — Bini ioc rai iiv article m Smith’s Die 

tionary of Antiquities G Sanger, Seventy V ears 
a Showman 

Cirencester, or Cicestcr (pron colloquially 
sis e tCr or sis cs ter) a town of Fnglanel county 
and 1 8 miles se off loueester founded by the 
ancient Britons inel subsequently under the 
name of Corinium a Roman station It has 
i well known Royal Agnculturil College The 
trade is chiefly igncultural Cirencester unites 
with Tewkesbury (since 1918) in returning one 
of the four members to Parliament for Gloucester 
shire Pop 7408 

Cirrho sis, a disease ch iractenzed by growth 
of fibrous tissue which gradually encroaches on 
and by compression destroys the true structure 
of the organ attacked It frequently attacks the 
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liver as a consequence of spirit drinking, and 
hence the term ‘ drunkard's liver * 

Girripedes (sir'i pedz), Cirripe'dia, or Cir- 
rhop oda, a class of marine invertebrate animals, 
having a soft body provided with very long, 
jointed, tendril like limbs (ctm), which are 
protruded and rapidly withdrawn within the 
multi valve shell Ihey are crustaceans which 
have undergone retrograde metamorphosis, being 
free swimming m the larva form, but becoming 
after a time attached by the head When adult 
they are alhxed to some substance, either set 
directly upon it, as in the acorn barnacle, or 
placed on a stalk, as the ship barnacle, or sunk 
into the supporting substance, as the whale 
barnacle 

Cirta, the capital of the ancient Massyln, 
in Numidia After the defeat of Jugurtha it 
passed into the hands of the Romans, and was re 
stored by Constantine who gave it his own name 
Gisal pine Republic, a state set up in 1797 
by Napoleon I in North Italy recognized by 
Germany as an independent power at the Peace 
of Campo Bormio It comprised Austrian Lorn 
bardy, together with the Mantuan and the Vcne 
tian provinces Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, Verona, 
and Rovigo, the duchy of Modena, the princi 
pality of Massa and Carrara, Bologni Ferrara, 
and Romagna The Republic had a territory of 
16,337 sq miles, and a pop of 3,500,000 The 
legislative body held its sessions in Milan On 
25th Jan , 1802, it received the name of the 
Italian Republic , from 1805 to 1814 it formed 
part of the Kingdom of Italy, and it was given 
to Austria by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
as the Lombardo Venetian Kingdom 

Gis padane Republic, a state on the south 
of the Po set up by Napoleon I m 1796, but 
speedily united with the Transpadane Republic 
to form the Cisalpine Republic 

Gisrhe nish Republic, several towns on the 
Rhine, of which the principal ones were Cologne, 
Aix la Chapelle, and Bonn, which constituted 
themselves a brief lived Republic under French 
protection m Sept , 1797 

Gist, a place of interment of an early or pre 
historic period, consisting of a rectangular stone 
chest or enclosure formed of rows of stones set 
upright, and covered by similar flat stones 
Such cists are found m barrows or mounds, 
enclosing bones In rocky districts cists were 
sometimes hewn in the rock itself 

Cista'cese, a nat ord of polypetalous Dicoty 
ledons, consisting of low shrubby plants or herbs 
with entire leaves and crumpled, generally 
ephemeral, showy flowers Some exude a bal- 
samic resin, such os ladanum from a Levant 
species of Cistus Four species of the genus 
Hehanthemum are found in Britain, and are 
popularly known as ‘ rock roses ’ See Cistus 


Cister cians, a religious order named from 
its original convent, Citeaux (Cistercium), not 
far from Dijon, in Eastern France, where the 
society was formed in 1098 by Robert, Abbot 
of Molesme, who enforced strict observance of 
the rule of St Benedict The Cistercians led 
a severely ascetic and contemplative life, and, 
having freed themselves from episcopal super- 
vision, formed a kind of spiritual republic under 
a high council of twenty five members, with the 
Abbot of Cfteaux as president Robert’s sue 
ccssor, Albcnc, died in 1109, and was succeeded 
by Stephen Harding, an Englishman, who en 
forced the rule of poverty with the utmost 
rigour Next to Citeaux the four chief monas 
tenes were La Ferte 4 , Pontigny, Clairvaux 
(founded by the celebrated St Bernard m 1115), 
and Morimond In France they called them 
selves Bcmardines m honour of St Bernard 
Among the fraternities emanating from them 
the most remarkable were the Barefooted monks, 
or feuillants and the nuns of Port Royal, in 
trance the liecollcts, or reformed Cistercians, 
and the monks of La Irappe there were a 
hundred Cistercian houses m England at the dis 
solution of momstenes lhe general fate of 
religious orders during the trench Revolution 
reduced the Cistercians to a few convents in 
Spain Poland, Austria &c There are still 
two or three houses m the British Isles I he 
Cistercians wear white robes with black scapu 
lanes The first Cisterci m mon istery lor women 
was established it Tart in the dioc esc of Langres 
(now Dijon) in the year 1125 — Bibliography 
Helyot Ihstoirc ties ordres rehgieux Henry 
Collins, Spirit and Mission of the Cistercian 
Order Janauschek, Ongmes Cistcrcienses, J & 
tie tcher, The Cistercians m Yorkshire 

Cistus, a genus ord Ci&taccsc, natives of the 
Mediterranean region Some of them are beau 
tiful evergreen flowering shrubs, ornamental in 
gardens or shrubberies Gum ladanum is ob- 
tained from C creticus and C ladamferus See 
Cistacece 

Citadel, a strong fortress in or near a city 
intended to keep the inhabitants in subjection, 
or to form a final point of defence in case of an 
attack of enemies 

Cita'tion, a summons or official notice given 
to a person to appear in a court as a party or 
witness in a cause 

Citeaux (se t5), a village of Eastern France, 
department of C6te d’Or, where the original 
convent of the Cistercians was built 

Githse ron, the modern Elated, a mountain 
of Greece, which, stretching n w , separates 
Bceotia from Megans and Attica Its loftiest 
summit is 4620 feet m height On its northern 
slope stood the citv of Platsea 

Cithara (Lat cithara , Gr kithara , Heb 
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kmura ), one of the most ancient stringed instru 
ments, of triangular shape, with from four 
to twenty strings It is traced back to 
1700 b c among the Semitic races, m Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and the Homan Empire The 
cithern or cittern (Fr cilre , Ger zither ), a later 
variety of the cithara, is an old instrument of 
the guitar kind, strung with wire instead of gut, 
and played with a plectrum or quill Its eight 
strings were tuned to four notes G, B D and E 
It was frequently to be found in barbers’ shops 
for the amusement of the waiting customers 
The popularity of the cithern was at its height 
in England m the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries 

Cities of Refuge, six out of the forty eight 
cities given to the tribe of Levi in the division 
ol Canaan, set apart by the law of Moses as 
places of refuge for the manslayer or accidental 
homicide Their names were Kedcsli, Shechein, 
and Hebron on the west side of Jordan and 
Bczer llamoth Gilead, and Golan on the east 

Cit'ric Acid (C 0 H 8 O 7 ) the acid of lemons, 
limes, and other fruits It is generally pre 
pared from lemon juice, and when pure is white 
inodorous and extremely sharp in its taste In 
combination with metals it forms crystalline salts 
known as citrates lhe acid is used as a dis 
charge in calico printing and as a substitute for 
lemon in making beverages 

Cit ron See Citrus 

Citronella Oil, an oil obtained from a kind 
of grass ( Cymbopogon nardus), cultivated it 
Singapore and m Ceylon It is used for scenting 
soap 

Cit'rus, an important genus of trees nat ord 
Rutacea?, characterized by simple ovate acumi 
nate leaves or leaflets united by a distinct joint 
to the leaf like stalk, by having the st miens 
united by their Aliments into stviril irregular 
bundles, and by yielding a pulpy fruit with a 
spongy rind - — Citrus Medica is the citron with 
its varieties C Limonum the lemon, and C acida 
the lime Other species are the sweet orange 
(Citrus aurantium ), the shwidock and grape 
fruit (Citrus decumdna), with varieties C Bergamo 
the bergamot, and C Bigaradia , the Seville or 
bitter orange, the mandarin (C nobihs ), and the 
kumquat (C suntara) The orange would seem 
to have originated m China, the citron in Persi i, 
and the lemon m Arabia The best citrons and 
lemons come from Spain, Portugal, the Canaries, 
and the Azores The genus Citrus furnishes the 
essential oils of orange and lemon peels, of orange 
flowers, of citron peel, of bergamot, and oil of 
orange leaves —all much esteemed in perfumery 
See Lemon , Orange 

Cittadella (chet ta ), an old town of North 
Italy, province of Padua, surrounded by walls 
Pop 11,300 
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Citt^-di -Gastello, a town, Ital>, province of 
Perugia on the Tiber the seat of a bishop, with 
a cathedral containing valuable paintings Pop 
27,700 

Citt& - Vecchia (chet ta vek 1 &, ‘ old city *), 
a fortified town of Malta, near the centre and 
almost on the high* st point of the islund 7 miles 
w sw of \aletta The rise of flit litter town 
h is almost ruined it, md its magnificent houses 
and pal ices are almost dt sc rted It has u large 
cathedral and interesting catacombs The 
ancient palace of the ( rand Masters of the Order 
of Malta also remains Pop 7000 

City (Lat cimtas) m a generil sense, a town 
holding, from extent of populition favourable 
situation, 01 other causes a leading place in 
the community in which it is situated Pope*- 
larly also it is used both in Brit un and Trance, 
to design it c the old and central nucleus as dis 
tinguislicd from the suburban growths of large 
towns The ecclesiastical sense of the ttrm 
city is u town which is, or lias be cn the see of a 
bishop This seems to be the historical use of 
the term in England and still possesses some 
authority there but to a considerable extent 
it has been superseded by the wider one Since 
the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
ofiuiil style of city has in the United Kingdom, 
been conferred by roy il authority on certain 
important towns Birminghun being the first 
to be so distinguished m 1889 In America 
the upplicition of the term is dependent upon 
the n iture and extent of the mumc ip il pnvi 
leges possessed by eorporations and a town if 
1 used to the dignity of a eity by spec 1 il charter 
Genenlly the term implies the existence of a 
miyor it the head of the nuinnip ility 

Ciudad (thi o dtid ) the Spanish word for 
city appearing m many names of Spanish 
pi ices 

Ciudad Bolivar (tin o dad bo lc'vdr) See 

Angostura 

Ciudadela (thi o da d& 1&) a walled city and 
seaport, on the west side of the Island of 
Minorca Chief industries weaving woollen 
fabrics oil and wine manufacturing and hus 
bandry Pop 9370 

Ciudad-Real (tin o dud ra M' ‘ rojal town* ), 
a town of Spam capital of the province of 
same n ime, on a low plum near the Guadiana, 
100 miles south of Madrid The principal edifice 
is the church of Suita Mans a magnificent 
structure though consisting only of a single 
nave Pop 16 172 — The province occupies the 
south extremity of New Castile, between the 
parallel ranges of the Sierra Toledo and Sierra 
Morena, it is rich in quicksilver, area, 7620 
sq miles Pop 425,729 

Ciudad -Rodrigo (thi o d&d rod re'gO, ‘ Rod- 
erick town ’), a fortress 111 Spam, in Leon, on 
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the River Aguada, was a place of considerable 
importance in early Spanish history as a fortress 
on the Portuguese frontier, and was of some 
importance m the Peninsular War, being taken 
by storm by the British under Wellington, after 
a siege of eleven days The Cortes gave Wei 
lington the title of Duke of Ciudad Rodngo 
Pop 8080 

Civ'et (Viverra) a genus of medium sized car 
nivorous mammals found in Africa and South 
Asia, and distinguished by having a secretory 
apparatus in which collects the odoriferous fatty 
substance known as civet The chief species are 
the common civet ( 1 iverra civetta) of C entral and 



Indian Civet (Vnerra stbetha ) 


North Afnc a, and the Zibcth ( V zilwtha) of South 
Asia Civets ire about the size of a fox, the 
Asiatic species somewhat smiller They ire 
marked with dark spots or blotches on a yel 
lowish grey background md are nocturnal m 
habit, preying on birds and sm ill mammals 
The pouch is situated between the unis and 
the genitals, and the odorous nutter obtained 
from it is, when good of i clear yellowish or 
brown colour and of about the consistence of 
butter In its natural state the smell is power 
ful and very offensive, but when largely diluted 
with oil or other materials it becomes an agree 
able perfume 

Civ ic Crown, among the Romans, the highest 
military reward, assigned to him who had pre 
served the life of a citizen It bore the inscrip 
tion “ Ob civcrn servatum \ that is, 4 for saving 
a citizen ”, and was made of oak leaves The 
person who received the crown wore it in the 
theatre and sat next the Senators, and when 


he came in all the assembly rose up as a mark 
of respect 

Civics, the science of civil government, of the 
principles of government in their application to 
society, and of the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship It thus deals not only with citizenship, 
but also with the relations between citizens 
and the Government The science includes 
Fthics, Civil Polity, Economics, Law and His- 
tory of Civic Development The term, now used 
in the place of civil government, was first intro 
duced by Henry Randall Waite The American 
Civic Association “ for the cultivation of higher 
ideals of civic life and beauty in America ”, and 
for the advancement of city planning, was 
founded m 1904 

Gividale (che ve da 'la) del Friuli, a walled 
town, Italy, Venetia 8 miles enl of Udine It 
has a large cathedrd dating from the eighth 
century The town was captured by Austro 
German troops during the European War (17th 
Oct 1917) Pop 10,031 

Giviliza tion (Lat civihs, pertaining to a 
citizen), in its literal sense, a social condition 
existing under the forms and government of an 
organized State hrom the more limited sense, 
howevc r, the term has gradually been extended m 
meaning and m current general use it has come to 
imply the sum at any given time of the attain- 
ments and tendencies by which the human race 
or un> section of it is removed from the savage 
state and a condition of birb insm The history 
of progress in civilization is usuallv presented 
from one of two points of \iew — the first con 
c living the race as starting from a high civili 
zation to which m point of intellectual and 
moril power it has yet to return the second 
viewing the civilization of any period as the 
result of a constant and increasingl\ successful 
stream of effort upwards from an origin com 
parable with the condition of the lower animals 
The latter is the prevailing scientific theory, 
which finds the secret of progress m the inter- 
action of function and environment According 
to it primitive man, at first feeding on wild 
fruits and berries and sheltering himself under 
overhanging rocks or caves, entered upon the 
Stone Age, in which, as the contemporary of the 
Mammoth and cave bear, he made himself 
sharp edged tools by chipping the flakes of flint 
found in the drift under gravel and clay In 
the newer Stone Age he learned the art of polish 
ing these rough implements, with which he cut 
down trees to make canoes, killed wild animals 
for food, and broke their bones for marrow, 
or shaped them into weapons Fire he turned 
to account to hollow out trees to cook his food, 
to fashion clay ware Artificial means of shelter 
were constructed by piling rude huts of stones, 
by digging holes in the ground, or by driving 
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piles into the beds of 1 ikes ana raising dwellings 
on them The artistic instimts found expres 
sion in drawings of animals scratched upon bone 
or slate The discovery of metals constituted i 
great step m advance Gold and topper came 
early into use, and bronze was soon discovered 
though a long time passed before iron wis 
smelted and substituted for bronze where hard 
ness was required Graduallv the roving savage 
became a nomadic shepherd and herdsman or 
a tiller of the soil, according to his environment 
The practice of barter wis in part superseded 
by the beginnings of some sort of currency 
Gesture language gave place in part to ui 
enlarged vocabulary, and picture writing to the 
use of phonetic signs In the meantime man 
had begun to question himself and the world on 
profounder issues, entering upon the m\th 
making age, in which wis projected outwirds 
on the chief phenomena of nature some sh idow 
of Ins own personality The worship of the sun, 
moon and stars a filth m i future life, the 
worship of dead ancestors fetishes, or 101111 ds 
the belief m magic and witchcr lft, all spring 
into being Prayer came spontaneously to him 
the idea of propitiation by s icrdice would arise 
from his dealings with his fellows and his foes 
the s icrcd books began to shape themselves 
Tnbal and national relitions arising from ties 
of family and exigences of defence were cemcntc el 
by unity of filth and the higher social unit 
began to perfect itself under the rule of the 
patriarch or the bravest warrior With vary 
ing needs, arising from diversity of environment 
distinctions of nationality became more and 
more emphitic and the history of eivilizition 
becomes the history of the nations viewed fiom 
the philosophic standpoint Whilst however 
m the early stiges of the development of eivi 
hzation the social org imz ition tended to be 
eo extensive with the boundaries of State or 
nation, it is tending to be no longer so, in eon 
sequence of the deepening of socul conscious 
ness The social organism may still include 
the political State but it tends to become 1 
unity possessing 1 fir deeper and wider memmg 
It is now in the ethical, spmtuil and pluloso 
phieal conceptions that the whole question of 
the further development of civilization centres 
See Sociology — Bibliography E B lylor. 
Primitive Culture , Sir J G Fr izer Golden Bough 
C H Pearson, National Life and Character, Lord 
Avebury, Origin of Civilization T H Buckle 
The History of Civilization m Fngland I W 
Draper, History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe , Benjamin Kidd, Principles of Western 
Civilization C Seignobos, Histone de la Cwih 
sation, H Proctor, The Evolution of Culture E 
Majewski La Science de la Civilisation , J D 
Forrest, 2 he Development of Western Civilization 


Civil Law (jus <11 lU ) imong the Rom ms the 
term marly correspond mg to what in modern 
times is implied bv the phrase positive law 
that is the rules of right established by any 
Government Thej contradistinguished it from 
natural law (jus naturale) by which they meant 
a cert un 11 it lira] older followed by all living 
bemgs also lioin the gt ncr d laws of mankind 
established bv tlu agrt < me nt of all nations and 
Governments (jus gentium ) With the growth 
and multiplication of the edicts issued by the 
praetors (m whose hinds w is the supreme 
administration of justice ) foi the modification 
and extension of the positive enactments a 
further distinction became neeessarv, the whole 
body of this pretoriin law living known by the 
n ime of jus honorarium as opposed to the strict 
formil law (jus civile) lht latter however, 
included both the priv itc law (jus prw&tum ), 
which rclitcs to tlu v irious ligil relations of 
the eh fine nt mcmlxis of the State —the citizens 

ind tlu public 1 iw (jus puhluum) that is the 
lules respecting the limits rights obligations 
&t of the public lulhontics I he final digest 
of Rom ui liw wis mule 111 the sixth eenturv 
ah under the hmperor Tustiman but at first 
wis only ulmittcd as formally binding in a 
sm ill pirt of Italy After the eleventh century, 
in Upper Itdy purtic ul irly in the school of 
Bologin the bodv ol the Romm law, put 
together by Justim m wis formed by degrees 
into a system npplic iblc to the wants of all 
nations and on this model tlu ecclesiastical 
and P ipal decrees were 11 ringed and to a con- 
siderable degree the nitivc liws of the new 
Teutonic states 1 < rom ill these the Roman law 
wis distinguished under tlu nunc ol civil law 
In this sense therefore civil law means ancient 
Homan law , and it is conti idistmguisheel from 
canon lait and feudal Ian though the feudal 
codes of the Iombirels hive been received into 
the corpus juris twill s or body of civil law As 
the Roman code exerted the gre itest influence 
on the pnv ite liw of modern Europe the ex- 
pression civil law is also used to embrace all 
the rules rel iting to the private rights of citizens 
Under the term civil law therefore in both 
Europe and Amtrici, is to be understood not 
only the Roman 1 iw but also the modern pn 
v ite 1 iw of the various countries for example, 
in German\, Das ganeine Deutsche Pnvatrecht 
in trance, the Code civil da Francois or Code 
Napoldon In this sense it is chiefly opposed 
to criminal law partieulirly 111 reference to the 
administration of justice which is to be divided 
into civil justice and criminal justice See Canon 
Law Roman Law 

Civil List, in Britain, formerly the whole 
expenses of the Government, with the exception 
oi those of the armj navy and other military 
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departments It is now limited to the expenses 
proper to the maintenance of the household of 
the sovereign It was once a principle m 
England that the monarch was to pay all the 
expenses of Government, even including those 
of the army, from the possessions of the Crown, 
and until the Restoration the whole expenses 
of the Government continued to be defrayed out 
of the royal revenue In the reign of William, 
the Commons adopted the principle of separating 
the regular and domestic expenses of the king 
from the public expenditure, and establishing 
a systematic and periodical control over the 
latter The amount actually voted to the king 
for life m 1697 was £700 000, and the same vote 
was made at the commencement of the reign of 
Queen Anne and George I By the beginning 
of the reign of George II the revenue ippro 
pnated to the Civil List was found to have pro 
duced £830,000, and this sum was voted tin the 
accession of George II Besides the regular ote, 
grants had been frequently made to defray debts 
incurred in the expenditure of the sovereign 
On the accession of George III the C lvil List 
was fixed at £800,000, but instead of being paid 
out of appropriated revenues m which the Crown 
lands were included, these were surrendered 
and it was chirgcd on the ordiniry taxation 
Large extra grmts had to be made during this 
reign In the reign of William IV the List was 
cleared of all salaries, &< upon it and placed 
at £510,000, including a Pension List of £75 000 
On the accession of Victoria a Civil List of 
£.385 000 per annum was settled on Her Majesty 
for life, the Civil List being limited to the support 
of Her Majesty’s household and the maintenance 
of the dignity of the C rown Under the Act 
of 1901 the Civil List of the king was fixed at 
£470,000, whilst annuities of £20,000 and £10 000 
were provided for the Prince ind Princess of 
Wales respectively The Civil I ist of 1910 was 
also fixed at £470,000, or including provision 
for other members of the royal family, at 
£616,000 No provision, however was m ide 
for the Prince of W lies m the C iviI List of 1 91 0, 
as the income of the Duchy of Cornwall (£87,000) 
was regarded as sufficient In the event of the 
Prince’s marrying, the Princess of Wales will 
receive £10,000 per annum Many continental 
states have a fixed Civil List thit of Russia 
was £1,630 000 of Austria £940 000 of Prussia, 
£885,964 the Civil List of the Sultan of Turkey 
is £1,000,000 

Civil Service, The, includes all offices under 
Government, exclusive of those directly con- 
nected with the army and naw In Great 
Britain it comprises the Home Office, Foreign 
Office, Treasury, War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, Customs Inland Revenue and other 
departments Formerly appointments to the 


civil service m Great Britain lay wholly m the 
gift of the executive Government, and were 
obtained by influence, the bestowal of them 
being largely used for gaming parliamentary 
support for the ministry m power Originally 
a candidate was not required to pass any exami 
nation before entering on his duties, but in 
1855 a system of examinations was instituted 
to test the efficiency of candidates, and in 1870 
an Order m Council directed that henceforth 
appointments m the civil service should, with 
certain exceptions, be filled by open competition, 
as was already the case with the Indian civil 
service The examining commissioners are re 
quired to assure themselves that both the can 
didate and his father are natural born British 
subjects that the candidate’s age is within 
the prescnbed limits, that he is free from any 
physical defect likely to interfere with the proper 
discharge of his duties that his character is 
such as to fit him for public employment, and 
that he possesses sufficient ability for his future 
service to the State Oil the last named point 
the candidate is tested b\ a probation of six 
months after having been successful m the open 
competition Appointments to ordinary clerk 
ships m the civil service fall into two divisions 
or grades the limits of age for the higher are 
22 to 2t and for the lower 17 to 20 In the 
higher division the salaries are much better 
than in that below, the examinations being 
correspondingly more severe A large number 
of subordinate appointments in the postal and 
telegraph service customs &c , ure on a different 
footing For many competitive appointments 
special qualifications, scientific or technical, 
accompanied by special age limits are laid down 
Certain positions m the post office and telegraph 
service are open to women A considerable 
number of boy clerks is also employed In 
the case of a position needing to be filled by a 
person of mature age and particular qualifica 
turns the ippointment may be m ide without 
previous examination Superannuation allow 
ances are granted on the following general scale 
for ten and under eleven years’ service, ten 
sixtieths of the annual saliry and emoluments 
of the office, with an addition xl sixtieth for 
each year’s additional service until the com 
pletion of forty years, after which no addition 
is made to the retiring allowance The Indian 
civil service, for which examinations are held m 
Britain, is a distinct branch, some Indian appoint 
ments being worth £5000 a year and more In 
the Civil Service Estimates of Great Britain is 
included all expenditure not incurred for the 
maintenance of the armv and navy, that for 
education, law and justice, public works, &c , 
in addition to the salaries of the various public 
departments The total expenditure rose, during 
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the European War, to about £70,000,000 annually 
— In the United States civil service there still 
prevails the system which places a large number 
of appointments m the hands of the party in 
power, with the result that each Presidential 
Election is accompanied b> a far reaching dis 
missal of officials and the instalment of thur 
successors This state of things, based on the 
principle that to the victors belong the spoils 
is one which many of America s leading states 
men would willingly see changed — Biblio 
ghaphy Anson Law and Custom of the Con 
stitution, Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the 
Civil Service G E Skerry Civil Service Manual 
R Moses The Civil Service of Great Britain , 
F G Heath, The British Civil Service E A 
Carr, IIow to enter the Civil Service 

Givlta (the ve ta) m geography the It than 
form ot the Lat civitas, appearing m man> 
names of towns 

Givitanova (che ve ta n5 va) a town of Ccn 
tral Italy, near the Adriatic, 12 miles west of 
Macerata Pop 11 2 10 

Givita Vecchia (che vt ta vek 1 1 ) one of 
the best seaports of Central Italy, lying m a 
barren and unhealthv district, 38 miles n w of 
Rome It is a tortihed 11 iv il port ind h is in 
arsenal, shipy lrds, cathedral, &c Pop 17 0 JO 

Clackmannan, the smillest countv of Scot 
land, containing little more than 54 sq miles 
or 34,927 acres situated on the north side of 
the Forth by which it is bounded on the south 
west, while on nearly all the other sides it is 
enclosed by the counties of Perth md Stirling 
The north part of the county is oc< upicd by the 
Ochil Hills, which are lirgely given up to sheep 
farming but the other portions arc eornpara 
tivcly level and exceedingly fertile, yielding large 
crops of wheat and beans The miner ds are 
valuable, espet lally coal which abound* There 
arc also some extensive ironworks and some 
large breweries ind distilleries woollens are also 
manufactured, and tanning and gl iss blowing, 
carried on The principal towns are Alloa, 
Alva, Tillicoultry, Dollar, and Clackmannan 
The last is nominally the county town, but 
All oa is really so Since the redistribution of 
1918 Clackmannan unites with Stirling in re 
turning two members to Parliament Pop of 
county, 52 a43 

Clacton-on-Sea, a rising watering place of 
England, on the Essex coast, 19 miles by rail 
from Colchester It has a new town hall eon 
valescent homes, pier, sea wall, and marine 
parade, and good bathing facilities Pop 
(urban district), 17,049 

Cla'dium, a genus of plants, of wide distri 
bution, nat ord typer iceae (or sedges) The 
C Manscus, or twig rush, has keeled leaves, 
with a sharp point md prickly serratures It 


is very common in certain fenny districts in 
Cambridgeshire <&c , and is used for thatching 

Gladonia bee Reindeer Moss 

Cladophora, a genus of filamentous Green 
Alga; group Siphonoc ladea., comprising both 
marine and fresh water forms, many of them 
growing 111 swiftlj flowing water 01 on surf 
beaten rocks 

Clairaut (kla r5) \lexis Claude, mathcmati 
cian, born at Paris in 171 J dud in 1765 In 
his eleventh ^tar lu composed a treatise on the 
four curves of the third order, which, with his 
subsequent Rechenhis sur les ( ourbes d double 
Courbure (17 Jl) secured lus eleetion to the 
Ac idem \ at the igi of eighteen He aceom 
panted Maupc rtuis to I lpl ind to assist in 
measuring in are of the meridian and obtained 
the matcptls lor his worl Sur la lngure de la 
Icrrc In 1752 he published his 1 lu one de la 
Lime and in 1759 calculated the perihelion of 
Hille\s comet— A brother, who died at the 
age of twel\c published in his ninth vear a 
tre itise entitled Divirse s Quadratures Circulaires 
h lliptiques 

Claire, St , or Santa Clara Order of, 
founded in 1212 by a 1 idy of this name, ot 
noble birth born at Spoleto Italy 111 1193, 
died in 125 5 and canonized in 1255 The 
order is divided into a st vt re sec t the Damiamsts, 
and a more model ite sect the Urb mists It 
his numeious eoments in turopc and America 

Clairvaux (klar \o) a village , trance depart 
ment of Aube celebrated for its magnificent 
abbey foundt d m lilt or 1 11 5 by St Berrmrtl, 
but suppressed at the Resolution The existing 
buildings hive been converted into an immense 
house of correction 

Clairvoyance (that is clear seeing ’ ), an 
alleged ficulty by which certain persons in cer 
tain states, or under certnn conditions ire said 
to be able to see things by some sort of mental 
or spintu il vision apart altogc ther from the 
sense of sight thus they are s ml to be able to 
tell what in ibsent person is doing to describe 
the contents of a closed box, &c It is claimed 
that clairvoyance is the result of a kind of 
11 ltur il state of trance or may be induced by 
mesmerism and in evidence of its existence m 
ancient times the utterances of prophets, sibyls, 
&c , have been adduced — Bibi iocrapiiy F W 
H Myers Human Personality E II Grev, 
T isums, Previsions and Miracles m Modern 
Times J C F Grumbme Clairvoyance 

Clam , the popul ir n ime of t< rtain bivalve 
shell fish used as food in the United States The 
best known species are Venus mercenana , Mactra 
sohdissima md My a arenana 

Clamecy (klam st), a town of trance, depart- 
ment of Nidvrc ontheYonne It has a fine church, 
founded in 1497 Wood rafts for the supply of 
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Paris with fire wood are made up here, and 
floated down the Yonne and Seme Pop 4869 
Gian (Gael clann, a tribe or family), among 
the Highlanders of Scotland, a community of 
people descending from a common ancestor, and 
usually settled in one place or district A clan 
was under the patriarchal control of a chief, who 
represented the common ancestor The name of 
the dan was frequently formed from that of 
the original progenitor with the affix mac (son) 
thus the MacDonalds were the sons of Donald, 
and every individual of this name was con- 
sidered a descendant of the founder of the clan, 
and a brother of every one of its members 
The chief exercised his authority by right of 
primogeniture as the fither of his clan the 
clansmen revered and served the chief with 
the blind devotion of children The dans each 
occupied a cert 1111 portion of the country and 
hostilities with neighbouring c Ians were extremely 
common Next in rank to the chief were a 
ccrtiin number of persons, commonly neir rela 
turns of the chief to whom portions of 1 uid were 
assigned, during pleasure or on short leases 
h ich of these usuilly had a subdivision of the 
el in under him of which he was chieftun, 
subject however, to the general head of the 
sept The jurisdiction of the chiefs wis not 
very accuritely defined and it was necessary 
to e onsult, m some measure, the opinions of the 
most influenti il e 1 msmen and the gener il wishes 
of the whole body I 11 1 iter times it w is the 
policy of the Government in Scotland to oblige 
the clans to find 1 represent itive of rank to 
become security at court for their good bchav lour 
the e Ians who e ould not proc lire a suitable 
representative or who were unwilling to do so 
were e illc el broken cl ins and existed in a sort 
of outliwry The most notable instance of a 
proscribed and persecuted clan was that of the 
ancient elan MicGregor, who long continued to 
hold their lands by the con a glaive, or right of 
the sword Ihc rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
induced the British Government to bre ik up 
the connection which subsisted between the 
chiefs and the cl msmen The hereditary juris 
diction of the chiefs w is therefore ibohshed 
the people disarmed, and even compelled to 
relinquish their national dress Few traces of 
this institution now remain cxc cpt such as have 
a merely sentimental character thus all those 
who possess the s ime clan name may still talk 
of their ‘ chief , though the latter have now 
neither land nor influence 

Clap ham, a southern suburban district of 
London Cl iph im Common is a fine open space 
of over 200 acres A parliamentary borough 
till 1918, C 1 ipham now gives its name to one of 
the five parli imentary divisions of Wmdsworth 
Pop 60,000 


Clap-net, a ground net used by bird catchers, 
consisting of two equal parts about 12 yards 
long by 2£ wide, and each having a slight frame 
They are placed about 4 yards apart and 
are pulled over by a string so as to enclose any 
birds on the intervening space 

Clapper ton, Hugh, African traveller, born 
m Annan, Dumfnesshire, in 1788 He entered 
the merchant service, but was impressed into 
the navy, in which he became a lieutenant in 
1816 He then accompanied Dr Oudney and 
Lieutenant Denham to Africa where he remained 
till 1825 returning with valuable information, 
although the disputed question of the course 
of the Niger was left undecided On his return 
to England Clapperton received the rank of 
captun and immediately engaged in a second 
expedition to start from the Bight of Benin 
Leaving Bad igry. Dee , 1825, he penetr ited 
to Katunga within 30 miles of the Quorra 
or Niger but was not permitted to visit it At 
Sokoto the Sultan Bello refused to allow him 
to proceed to Bornu and ciet lined him a long 
time 111 his c ipital He was seized with an attack 
of dysentery, and died on the 13th of April, 1827, 
at Chung iry a village 11 c ir Sokoto He was 
the first European who traversed the whole of 
Central Africa from the Bight of Benin to the 
Med ite mine m 

Claqueurs (klikrwr/) the nime given 111 
Pans to a company of persons paid for ipplaud 
ing the itric il perform 111 c es more especially on 
the production of any new piece I hey were 
sometimes e died chevalitrs du lustre , liom mus 
tenng in great force near the centre of the pit, 
below the chindchir This theatrical mstitu 
tion may be traced to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ilthough a hreneh poet of 
the sixteenth century h ul already conceived 
the idea of the claque It is ibolished in the 
Grand Op£ra and the C omedic Fran<, use 

Clara, Santa See Claire 

Clare, a maritime county Ireland, province of 
Munster (c ipital Ennis) between Galway Bay 
and the Shannon estuary, irea 788 336 acres, 
of which 1 40 000 arc under till ige The surface 
is irregular rising m many pi ices into moun 
tains of considerable elevation, particularly in 
the * , w and n w districts Oats, potatoes, 
wheat, and birley are the principal crops The 
chief minerals are limestone, lead, and slate but 
the produce of the county is almost wholly 
agricultural Lakes are numerous, but gener 
ally of small size, and the county is deficient in 
wood The condition of the smaller cottiers is 
extremely bad The salmon fisheries are valu 
able, and there are immense oyster beds in some 
places Clare returns two county members to 
Parliament Pop in 1841, 286 194 in 1891, 
123,859, in 1901, 112,129, m 1911, 104,212 
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Clare, John the Northamptonshire peasant 
poet bom in 1793 at Helpstone, near Peter 
borough, where his father was a farm labourer 
He led a rambling, unsteidy life until 1818, 
when he was obliged to accept parish relief 
In 1820 his Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery met with a favourable reception, and 
the issue of his 1 illage Minstrel in 1821 won 
him many friends A subscription furnishing 
him with £45 annually was, however dissipated 
by 1823, and his Shepherd’s Calendar (1827) 
which he hawked himself was not a success 
He brought out a new work The Rural Muse 
in 1835 but became insane shortly iftcrwirds 
the remainder of his life, from 18 17 to 1804 
being passed 111 the Northampton Luii itic 
Asylum Clare was a genuine poet and his 
pictures of rural life are eminently truthful and 
plcvsmg — Cf T L Cherry Life and Remains 
of John Clare 

Clare College, a college of the University 
of Cambridge founded in 1 120 by P Xu ibeth, 
sister of the Earl of ( lare It w is known as 
Clare Hall until 185(» when it became 1 college 
Soler Halle ’ from whence came the two 
heroes of Chaucer s Reeve s Tale has been iden 
tificd with this college It his much admired 
buildings in the Renaissance style 

Clare Island, an island of Ireland County 
Mayo situated at the entrance to ( le w B iy 
length 4 \ miles breadth 2 miles It h is a 
lofty lighthouse 

Clarence, George Duke of son of Richird, 
Duke of York and brother of Edward IV Ring 
of England On his brother’s accession in 1461, 
he wis creitcd Duke of Clarence and in 1402 
w is appointed I ord Lieutenant of Irel md but 
afterwards joined the disiffected Warwick and 
married his d lughter Oil the eve of b ittlc he 
rejoined his brothc r and was afterwards involved 
in a quarrel with his brother Richard who had 
married W irwick s younger daughter, about the 
inheritance of their father in law On the 
death of his wife Clarence sought the hand of 
Mary of Burgundy, but Edward interposed and 
a serious bre ich ensued A gentleman of the 
household of C 1 irence having at this tune been 
condemned for using necromincy against the 
king, ( 1 irence interfered with the exec ution of 
the sentence He was impeached by the king 
m person condemned m 1478 and secretly made 
away with in the lower The tradition that he 
vas drowned in a butt of malmsey wine is un 
support! d by evidence — Cf C W C Oman 
Warwick the Kingmaker 

Clar endon, Constitutions of, a code of laws 
adopted in the tenth year of Henry II ( Ian , 
1164), at a council of prelates and barons held 
at the village of Clarendon, Wiltshire These 
laws, which were finally digested into sixteen 


articles, Mere brought forMard b\ the king as 
‘ the ancient customs of the realm , and Mtrc 
enictcd as such b\ the council, but they really 
involved a great scheme of administratis c reform 
in the assertion of the supremacy of the State 
over clerg\ and laitj alike Ihc poMer of the 
ecclesiastical courts wus restricted the Crown 
secured the right of interfere nee in elections to 
ecclesiastic il oilucs appeals to Home were nude 
dependent on the kings leave ec elesi istieal 
dignitaries were depiived of their freedom to 
lea\e the country without the ro\ d permission, 
&c Beekct signed them but ictracted his 
signature on the re fusil of the Pope Alexander 
III to countenance them Beckets murder 
followed and to effect 1 reconciliation with the 
Pope Hcnr> promised the amendment of the 
Constitutions of t lare ndem 1 hey were accord 
mgly modified in 1 176 at North impton 111 f i\our 
of the Church but thev arc not the less to be 
regarded as cont lining the germ of the tttlc 
si istieal policv of lltnr\ \ III Buu ioc rapiiv 
W Stubbs 1 he Constitutional History of England 
P W Maitland Roman C anon Law in the ( hurth 
of England 

Clarendon, Edward 1 1 vie Pul of Lord 
High Chancellor of Pngland born in 1009 died 
in 1674 He w is the son of a pm ill gentleman 
of Dinton Wilts and after studying at Oxford 
and at the Middle lempir he m irried in 1629 
the d lughter of Sir Ge orge Ax li flo and in 1614 
Frances d lughter of Sir Ihoniis Aylesbury 
He commenced his political career in 10*0 as 
member lor Wootton Basset and was again 
returned to the long Parliament (Nov 1610) 
by the borough of Saltash at lust ic ting with 
the more mode rite of the popul u party but 
graduilly sc periling himself from the demo 
eratie movement until by the autumn of 161*1, 
he was rccogni/e cl as the re il leaeler of the king s 
party in the House Upon the breaking out of 
the Civil W ir he joined the king it \ork was 
knighted made Pm\ Councillor and appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer After vainly 
attempting to bring about a reconciliation 
between the contending parties he uiompanieel 
Prince Ch irles to Jersey where he began his 
History of the Rebellion md wrote answers 111 
the king’s name to the m imfcstoes of the Parlni 
ment In Sept, 1649 he rejoined Charles at 
the Hague and w is sent by him on an embassy 
to Madnd Soon after his return he resumed 
the business of the exiled court, first at Pans, 
anci afterwards it the Hague, where m 1657, 
Charles II appointed him I ord Ch inee llor After 
Cromwell s death he contributed more than any 
other man to promote the Restoration, when 
he was placed at the head of the Fnglish admirus 
tration In 1660 he was elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford and in 1661 w is created 
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Baron Hyde \iscount Cornbury, and Earl of 
Clarendon 1 he marriage of the Duke of York 
with lus daughter, Anne Hyde, confirmed for 
a time his power, but in 1663 Lord Bristol made 
an unsuccessful attempt to impeach him his 
influence with the king declined, and his station 
as Pnme Minister made the nation regard him 
as answerable for the ill success of the war 
against Holland the sale of Dunkirk &c The 
king's displeasure deepened when his plan of 
repudiating his wife and marrying the beautiful 
Lady Stuart was defeated by Clarendon, who 
effected a marriage between this lady and the 
Duke of Richmond The king deprived him 
of his offices, an impeachment for high treason 
was commenced against him, and he was com 
pelled to seek refuge in Calais He lived six 
years at Montpellier, Mouhns, and Rouen, where 
he died His body was afterwards removed to 
Westminster Abbey During his second,, exile 
he completed his History of the Rebellion m 
autobiographical form, wrote a biographical 
continuation m defence of his administration, 
and sought to vindicate Lord Ormonde by x 
History of the Rebellion m Ireland — Biblio 
graph y T H I ister Life and Administration 
of Edward Hyde, C H Firth Edward Hyde 
Earl of Clarendon G A Ellis, Historical Enquiry 
Respecting the Character of Edward Hyde 

Clarendon, George William Frederick Villnrs 
fourth Earl of, born 1 800 died 1 870 He was the 
eldest son of the Hon George Villicrs, and through 
his mother indirectly related to the Hydes the 
family of the gre it E irl of Clarendon He was 
educated at C imbndgc , entered the civil service 
at an early age, and in 1820 wis attached to 
the embassy at St Petersburg (now Petrograd) 
In 1823 he was appointed to a commissionership 
of the excise 111 Dublin In 1831 he was sent to 
France to negotiate a commercial treaty, and m 
1833, as minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, was 
instrumental in negotiating the Quadruple Alii 
ance, signed in 1834 Having succeeded to his 
uncle’s title 111 1838, he returned home m the 
following year and m Jan , 1840, was appointed 
Lord Privy Seal and in October Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster He supported the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the reduction of 
duties, and in 1846 was appointed President of 
the Board of Trade in Lord J Russell’s ministry, 
and m the following year Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland He resigned with his party in 1852, 
when the Earl of Derby took office, but soon 
after the formation of the Aberdeen ministry he 
was appointed to the foreign secretaryship, 
which he held until Jan , 1855 After a few 
weeks' interval he returned to the post under 
Lord Palmerston, and retained it until 1858, 
being one of the signatories of the Treaty of 
Pans In 1861 Clarendon was sent as ambassa 


dor extraordinary to the coronation of the King 
of Prussia, and m 1864 was appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster In the following 
administration, under Russell, he resumed the 
direction of the Foreign Office He was sent m 
1868 on a special mission to the Pope and the 
King of Italy, and again occupied the post of 
foreign Secretary m the Gladstone ministry till 
his death in June, 1870 

Clar endon Press, the press of the University 
of Oxford In Jan , 1586, delegates de impres 
sionc hbrorum were appointed by the Convo- 
cation of the university, Joseph Barnes and 
others after him being styled ‘ Printer to the 
University’ In 16 33 Archbishop Laud pro- 
cured a large licence m printing to the university, 
with a view to the publication of Bodleian MSS , 
the work being earned on first m hired premises, 
then from 1 669 in the Sheldoman Theatre, from 
1713 to 1830 in the building known as the Clar 
endon (partly built with the profits denved 
from Clarendon’s History ), and then m premises 
specially built to give additional accommodation 
The management of the printing office is com- 
mitted to a delegacy consisting of the vice chan 
tcllor and ten other members of Convocation, 
nominated by the vice chancellor and proctors, 
live for life and live for seven years The north 
side of the present building called the learned 
or cl issical side is set apart for the printing of 
university documents and luthonzed books, 
the south for the printing of Bibles and Prayer 
Books 

Clar'et See Bordelais Wines 

Glaretie, Jules (Arstne Arnaud) French 
authoi born at Limoges m 1840 died 1919 
Educated at the Lyi 6t Bonaparte, Paris, he 
soon became known as a dramatic critic He 
acted as correspondent for Parisian papers during 
the hr mco Prussian War His first play, La 
barm lie des Gueux (1869) was 1 failure, but he 
was successful with Le Prince Zilah , presented 
m 1885 In the same year he was appointed 
Director of the Comddie l<ran£aisc, a post which 
he occupied until his death In 1888 he was 
elected to the Academic Franyaisc His pub- 
lications include L Assassin (1866), Puyjoh 
(1890), L' Accusateur (1897), Histoire de la Rdvolu 
tion de 1870-1 (5 vols 1875-6), Cinq ans apris 
(1876) La me modeme an thidtre (1868-9), 
and Histoire de la litteratiirc fran^aise (1905) 

Clariflca tion, or the separation of the msol 
uble particles that prevent a liquid from being 
transparent, may be performed by depuration , 
in which the liquid is allowed to stand until 
the particles are precipitated, and then decanted, 
by filtration , or straining through wool, sand, 
charcoal, &c , or by coagulation , m which the 
albumen contained in or added to the liquid is 
solidified and precipitated by the action either 
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of heat or of icids, the extraneous substances 
being precipitated with it See Fmmg 

Glar inet, or Clarionet, a wind instrument 
of the reed kind, played by holes and keys 
Its lowest note is E below the F clef, from which 
it is c ipable in the hands of good performers 
of ascending more than three octaves Clarinets 
in A natural and B flat are those cluefly used 
in the orchestra, while instruments in B flat 
and E flat are used in reed bands 

Clar ion, a musical instrument of the trumpet 
kind, with a narrower tube and a higher and 
shriller tone than the common trumpet 

Clark, Sir James, Bart , British p>\sncian, 
born in Banffshire in 1788, died m 1870 After 
taking his arts degree at Aberdeen he studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, served m the navy as 
surgeon from 1809 till 1815, when he returned 
to Edinburgh He took his degree of md in 
1817, practised in Rome from 1818 to 1820, 
returned to England in 1826, became physician 
to the Duchess of Kent in 1835, and on the 
accession of Queen Victoria was appointed first 
physician in ordinary to the queen, and shortly 
afterwards made a baronet His chief works 
were The Influence of Climate in the Prevention 
and Cure of Chronic Diseases, and a Treatise on 
Pulmonary Consumption 

Clark, Latimer English engineer, born 1822, 
died 1898, began life as a chemist, but soon 
took to railway engineering and electnc tele 
graph work was much employed in connect on 
with the laying of cables and other forms of 
engineering including canals floating docks, &c 
He invented the double cap invert ’ insulator 
and the Clark cell 

Clarke, Adam, Methodist divine and scholar 
born m 1762 m County Londonderry, Ireland 
He became in itinerant Methodist preachei, 
tnd continued to trivel in various circuits till 
1805, after which he resided chiefly in London, 
dying of cholera at Bays water in 1832 He 
studied Oriental languages, and published a 
Commentary on the Scriptures (1810-26), a Bibho 
graphical Dictionary, and other works 

Clarke, Charles Cowdcn, English wnter, bom 
at Enfield, Middlesex, in 1787, died in 1877 
He was one of the minor members of the Shelley 
Keats, and Leigh Hunt group His publications 
include his Hundred Wonders (1814), Adam the 
Gardener (1834) Shakespeare Characters (1863), 
and Mohfrre Characters ( 1 865 ) He is best known, 
however by the edition of Shakespeare which 
he annotated m conjunction with his wife, and 
by The Shakespeare Key (1879) 

Clarke, Edward Daniel, English traveller and 
mineralogist, born m Sussex m 1769, died in 
1822 He entered Jesus College, Cambridge, 
in 1786, and was made a fellow in 1798 In 
1799 he set out on an extensive tour through 


Europe, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, securing 
for English institutions many valuuble objects, 
such as the celebrated manuscript of Plato's 
works, with nearly 100 others, a colossal statue 
of the Greek goddess Demeter (Ceres), and the 
famous sircophigus of Alexander the Great 
In 1807 he e online need a course of lectures on 
mineralogy at C unbndge, and in 1808 was 
appointed to the professorship of mineralogy, 
then first instituted A complete edition of his 
works appeared between 1819 and 1824, under 
the title of Travels in Various Countries of 
Europe , Asia, and Africa 

Clarke, Sir Fdward George, British lawryer, 
born 15th l<eb , 1841 He was educated at 
various London schools, and attended evening 
classes at King’s College London He was for 
a short time a writer in the India Office, he was 
called to the Bar in 1864 He made a great 
reputation by Ins handling of the Penge murder 
case (1877) and by his defence of Mrs Bartlett 
(1886) He became Q t in 1880, and was 
Solicitor General from 1886 to 1892 A Con 
servative in politics he disagreed with the South 
African policy of Ins party in 1899 and resigned 
his seat, he was re elected m 1906, but again 
disigreed with his party on the fiscal question 
He published an autobiography, 2 he Story of my 
Life in 1918 

Clarke, Samuel d d , an English theological 
md philosophical wnter, born in 1675 at Nor- 
wich where his father was an alderman died 
in 1729 He wis educated at Cams College, 
C ambridge, became eh iplain to Dr More, Bishop 
of Norwich, and between 1099 and 1701 pub- 
lished Essays on Baptism Confirmation , and 
Repentance , replied to Toland’s Arnyntor , and 
issued a paraphrise of the Gospels He was 
then prese nted to two livings, and in 1704 
and 1705 twice delivered the Boyle lectures at 
Oxford on The Being and Attributes of God and 
on I he Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion 
In 1706 he published a letter to Dr Dodwell 
on the Immortality of the Soul and a Latin version 
of Newton’s Optics He was then appointed 
lector of St Bonnet s, London and shortly after- 
wards rector of St James’s and chaplain to 
Queen Anne In 1712 he edited Cscsar s Com- 
mentaries, and published his Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity which became a subject of much 
controversy and of complaint in the Lower 
House of Convocation His chief subsequent 
productions were his discussions with Leibnitz 
and Collins on the freedom of the will, his 
Latin version of part of the Iliad, and a 
considerable number of sermons His philo 
sophic fame rests on his demonstration of the 
existence of God his theory of the nature and 
obligation of virtue as conformity to certain 
relations involved in the eternal fitness of things, 
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and his opposition to Hobbes Spinoza Locke, 
Leibnitz, and others — Bibliograi h\ Sir L 
Stephen, English thought m the Eighteenth Cen 
tury , H Sidgwick, Methods of Fthies 

Clarke's River, a river of the United States, 
rising m the Rocky Mountains, and, after a wind 
ing north westerly course of about 700 miles, 
falling into the Columbia in Washington 
Territory 

Clarkson, Thomas, m Fnglish emancipa 
tionist, bom m 1700 at Wisbcach, Cambridge 
shire, died in 1840 lie was originally intended 
for the Church and studied at St John s College, 
Cambridge, where he gained the Members’ prize 
for a Latin essay on the theme, Anne liceai 
invitos m servitutem dare? (Is it lawful to 
make slaves of men against their will?) His 
researches for this dissertation roused in him a 
passionate antagonism to the slave trade, and 
he allied himself with the Quakers and with 
Wilberforce While the litter advoealed the 
cause in Parh imenl Clarkson conducted the 
agitation throughout briglmd even crossing 
to trance to obtain the co operation ot the 
National Convention His 1 ibours went far 
to secure the prohibition of the si ive trade in 
1807, and the Fmaneipation Act of 1831 His 
htcrarv works comprise A Portrmtun of Qua 
kcrism (1800), History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade (1808) Memoirs of If lUiam Penn 
(1813) Researches Antediluvian Patriarchal 
and Historical (1810), besides numerous pam 
phlets 

Cla ry ( Salvia Sclarea) a plant of the S lh 1 1 
or sage genus used for flavouring soups and 
confectionery 

Classic (a term derived from L it classic 1) 
the name given to the citizens belonging to the 
first or highest of the six clisscs into which the 
Romans were divided Hence the Creek md 
Rom in authors have bee 11 111 nioelern times 
called classics that is, the excellent, the models 
Ihe word now possesses the following meanings 
(1) the standard works of any nation and (2) 
ancient literature an el art, in contradistinction 
to the modern A thirel use of the term, in 
contradistinction to Romantic is scarcely com 
prised under those cited, implying adherence to 
the established literary or artistic convention 
of some previous period as opposed to the 
msurgence of new elements shaping a new eon 
vention In this sense classic usually implies 
the predominance of form over emotion and 
thought, while its antonym Romantic implies 
the predominance of emotion and the departure 
from the old formal standards See Romanticism 

Classical Education Ever since the Revival 
of Learning the study of the cl issics, 1 e of the 
literatures and the languages of Greece and 
Rome, formed the basis of education in European 


schools, colleges, and universities It has been 
regarded as the essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion In the course of time, however, not only 
m England but also in France, Germany, and 
other countries, the value and the principles of 
a classical education were attacked, and dis 
content with the existing curriculum found ex 
pression everywhere Scientists especially cla 
moured for a change They championed the 
educational claims of science and demanded an 
adequate provision for the teaching of science 
m schools and universities, and the restriction 
of classical study The classics, they main 
tamed, should make room for natural science 
and modern studies On the other hand the 
partisans of a classical education pointed out not 
only the value of a classical education both in the 
intellectual and moral provinces, but also the 
danger to a liberal education which would result 
from the restriction of the study of Latin and 
Greek They rightly argued that only through 
the study of Latin and Greek could the student 
g 1111 access to the vast storehouse of wisdom, of 
experience, and observation accumulated by the 
mastc r minds of Hellas and Rome in the course 
of centuries Greek and Latin may be ancient 
languages, but the y are not dead languages, 
thej are not modern, but they ire nevertheless 
lmng An acquaintance with the literatures of 
( recce and Rome is an intellectual stimulus and 
freshens the understanding By studying these 
liter ituics, especially tli it of Greece, the student 
comes into contact with truth and n iture for 
Greek literature deals with those elements of 
life and hum in ch ir ic ter which arc not evanes 
cent but of perm incut interest ippt ding to 
every 11 ition ind every igc 

Lor the study of grnnnmr and comparative 
philology the utility of Creek and I itin cannot 
be denied A clissical education”, wrote Sir 
Richard Jebb, “ helps to pieserve sound stan 
dards of liter iture It is also a splendid pre 
paration for the study of classic ll ut, which is 
the best humanity h is as yet produced In 
spite, Iiowca er, of the many st lunch supporters 
of the study of the cl issics, innovations have 
been introduced not only m English but also in 
continental schools, and there is now a classical 
and a modern side Greek which was a com 
pulsory subject at Oxford and Cambridge till 
1919, is now option il in both universities — 
Bibliography Sir J E Sandys, A Short History 
of Classical Scholarship , II W Livingstone, The 
Greek Genius and its Meaning to Vs, Sir Richard 
Jebb, Essays and Addresses 

Glassification is commonly defined as the 
arrangement of things, or of our notions of them, 
according to their resemblances or identities, 
and its generil object is to provide that things 
shall be thought of in such groups, and the 
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groups in such an order, as will best promote 
the remembrance and ascertainment of their 
laws As any collection of objects may be 
classified in a variety of ways, no fixed method 
can be laid down, but it will be obvious that 
in correct classification the definition of any 
group must hold exactly true of all the members 
of that group and not of the members of any 
other group The best classification again will 
be that which shall enable the greatest possible 
number of general assertions to be made, a 
criterion which distinguishes between a natural 
md an artificial system of classification Classi 
fication is perhaps of most importance in natural 
history — for example botany and zoology In 
the former the artificial or Linnon system long 
prevailed, in opposition to the modern or natural 

Glathrus, i genus of Fungi, group Gastro 
mycetcs C cancellatus is a rare British species 
The fruit body is very remarkable, having the 
form of an oval me sh work or basket, of the 
colour and appe irancc of red scaling wax and 
emitting a disgusting putrid odour, highly 
attractive to the flies which disperse the spores 

Claude (klod), Jean, a French Protestant 
preacher and professor of the college at Nimes, 
born in 1019 died in 1687 lie entered into 
controversy with Arnauld and Bossuet md on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nintcs took 
refuge m the Higue, where lie died His chief 
work was Defense de la Reformation (1676) 

Claude (klod) St , a town, P ranee, depart 
ment of the Tura, at the confluence of the Bienne 
and Tacon It is the sec of i bishop and has 
a handsome cathedral and communal college, 
and a fine promenade along the Bienne It is 
celebrated for turnery, hardware, music il boxes, 
&c Pop 8216 

Claude Lorraine, a landscape painter whose 
real name was Claude Gelee but who was called 
Lorraine from the province where he was born 
in 1600 According to Baldmucci when Claude 
was twelve years old he went to live with his 
brother, an engraver in wood at Freiburg went 
from him to study under Godfrey Waals at 
Naples, and was afterwards employed at Rome 
by the painter Agostino Tassi, to grind his 
colours and do the household drudgery On 
leaving Tassi he travelled in Italy I ranee, 
and Germany but settled in 1627 in Rome, 
where his works were greatly sought after, and 
where he lived much at his ease until 1682, 
when he died of the gout The pictures painted 
by Claude number about 400, and the principal 
galleries of Italy, France, I- ngland, Spain, and 
Germany are adorned with his paintings that 
on which he himself set the greatest value being 
the painting of a small wood belonging to the 
Villa Madama (Rome) The private collections 
in England are very rich in specimens of his art 
VOL III 


He exctlled in luminous atmospheric effects, 
of which he made elaborate studies His figure 
work, however, was inferior, and the figures in 
many of his paintings were supplied by Laun 
and Francesco Allegnm He made small copies 
of all his pictures m six books known as Libn 
di Veritd, (Books of Truth), which form a work 
of great value (usually called the Liber Verxtatis) t 
and much esteemed by students — t f J Ruskm, 
Modem Painters 

Claudia nus, Claudius (commonly called Clau 
dian), a I atin poet native of Alexandria, lived 
at the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century after Christ, under the Emperor 
Theodosius and his sons He did much to recall 
to dying Rome the splendours of the Augustan 
literature, ranking considerably above any other 
of the later poets Besides sc vc r il p megyrical 
poems on Hononus Stilicho and othc rs we 
possess two of his epic poems 7 he Rape of 
Proserpine uid an unfinished War of the Giants , 
eclogues epigrams and occasional poems 

Claudius (often also cdled Glodius) the 
name of a distinguished Roman family of anti 
qmty Sec 1 ppius Claudius 

Clau dius, or in full Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Nero Germanicus, a Roman emperor, 
son of Claudius Drusus Nc ro stepson of Augustus 
and Antonia, the daughter of Augustus sister 
{ born at Lyons (10 b c ) lie lived in privacy, 
.^occupying himself with literature the composi 
■tion of 1 Roman history, and other works, until 
the murder of Caligula, when he was dragged 
from his hiding place and proclaimed emperor 
j(a d 41 ) The early years of his reign were 
^narked by the res tor ition of the exiles, the 
embellishment of Rome the addition of Maun 
tama to the Roman provinces, and successes in 
Germany and Britain But afterwards he became 
debauched left the government to his wives, 
and 111 particular to Messalma, who with his 
freedmen committed the greatest enormities 
He was poisoned by his fourth wife, Agnppina 
^mother of Nero) ad 54 

Claudius, Matthias a German poet, known 
by the pseudonym of Asmus born in 1 740 near 
Lubeck His works which are 011 1 great 

vanety of subjects, are all of a popular character, 
and many of his songs have become a part of 
the national melodics In later life he became 
a convert to religious mysticism, and died at 
Hamburg in 1815 after having filled several 
public ofiices 

Clausen burg See Klausenburg 

Clausius, Rudolf Julius Emmanuel, German 
physicist, born m 1822, died 1888 He was one 
of the founders of the modern scienee of thermo- 
dynamics (q v ) IIis researches m heat, molecu 
lar physics, and electricity are very valuable 
In 1850 he stated the second law of thermo- 
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dynamics, namely “ that heat cannot of itself 
pass from a colder to a hotter body ” He was 
a foreign member of the Royal Society, and was 
awarded its highest honour, the Copley medal, 
in 1879 He wrote, among other works Die 
mechamsche Warmetheonc and Die Potentialfunk 
tion und das Potential 

Clausthal See Klausthal 
Clava ria, a genus of Hymcnomycetes, some 
species of winch are edible The fruit body is 
club shaped or cylindrical, often much branched, 
and usually whitish or yellow in colour the 
whole outer surface is occupied by the hymemum 
Claverhouse See Graham , John 
Claviceps See Ergot 

Clav ichord, or Clar'ichord, an old keyed 
instrument, somewhat in the form of a spinet 
The strings, which were supported by five bndges, 
were covered with pieces of cloth which deadened 
the tone, but rendered it sweeter It was some 
times called the dumb spinet 

Clavicle (Lat clavicula, little key), the collar 
bone, a bone forming one of the elements of the 
shoulder girdle m vertebrate animals In man 
and most mammals there are two clavicles each 
joined at one end to the scapula or shoulder bom , 
and at the other end to the sternum or breast- 
bone 

Clavicorn Beetles (Clavicornes), a large group 
of coleopterous insects, distinguished by the club 
shaped character of the antennie Burying beetles 
and bacon beetles are typical examples, and there 
are aquatic as well as terrestn il species 

Clavigero (klA vi ha ro), Francesco Saverio, 
a Spanish historian born at Veri Cruz, Mexico, 
111 1720, died m 1787 He was educated as an 
ecclesiastic, and resided thirty six years in the 
provinces of New Spain, where he acquired the 
languages of the Mexicans and other indigenous 
nations, collected many of their traditions, and 
studied their historical paintings and other 
monuments of antiquity On the suppression of 
the Jesuits by the Spanish Government in 1767 
Clavigero went to Italy, the Pope assigning him 
a residence in Cescna, where he wrote his Mexican 
history ( Histona antica del Messico), trans 
lated into English by Cullen in 1787 

Clay, a term popularly used for a mineral 
mass or rock which becomes distinctly sticky 
when wet, and which, when it contains a certain 
amount of moisture, clings to any surface 
presented to it Very fine sand answers this 
description, but it falls to powder when dry, 
while true clay shrinks on drying into a tough 
mass broken by cracks The characteristics of 
clay are, indeed, fundamentally a question of 
mineral constitution as well as of fine grain 
and the consequent large grain surface Mm 
utely divided plates of kaolin, mica and chlorite 
constitute the typical rock Plasticity, or the 


power of retaining on drying a form imparted to 
it when wet, is a property of the most typical 
and stiff clays, but not of all the materials that 
would popularly be styled clay There is almost 
always an excess of silica in clays over that 
required for the mineral kaolin, though some 
of the best plastic clays approximate closely to 
kaolin earths The extra silica is due to the 
presence of fine quartz sand and to particles of 
felspar Porcelain clay , the rock form of kaolin , 
or china clay , is a pure white clay derived from 
the decay of alkali felspars in granite It is 
essentially hydrous aluminium Silicate, with 
some 47 per cent of silica Potter's clay and 
pipe clay are almost as pure though pipes have 
been made from matter far more rich m silica 
Fire clay is a refractory type, owing to the absence 
of fusible compounds I oam is a sandy cl ly, the 
sand lightening the clay for ploughing marl is 
calcareous clay, and effervesces with acids Dole 
(q v ) is a ferruginous clay hthomarge and the 
ochres are similar The nature of clay soils 
has been closely studied in connection with the 
determination of the sizes of soil grams and the 
effect of * soil grade ’ on drainage, on difficulty of 
working and so forth I he rel itive abundance 
of partic Its less th in 0 002 mm (two microns) m 
diameter is an important fictor in the ‘ clayi 
ni ss ’ of a soil since thci>e particles keep ap irt 
from one another, do not sink, and maintain the 
soil solution in a permanently turbid condition 
I immg the soil illows these particles to gather 
together into composite grains, and thus lightens 
the whole mass The clay particles in a soil, 
since they present a large grain surface, and 
also prob tbly in virtue of speci d chemical pro 
perties are capable of absorbing or adsorbing 
mile rial such as ammonia, phosphoric oxide, 
and potash, from the soil solution, and thus 
prevent them from being lost 111 dr linage Some 
agricultural investigators ippropnate the term 
clay to the material of the finest grade only Few 
crops can be said to flourish on tiuly cl vyey 
soils though wheat and tobacco require heavier 
soils than barley Much clay 1 md is in con 
sequence given over to permanent pasture — Cf 
A B Searle Natural History of Clay (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature) 

Clay, Henry an American statesman, born 
at Richmond, Virginia in 1777, died at Washing 
ton m 1852 After icting as clerk in two or 
three State offices he commenced business in 
1797 as a lawyer at Lexington Kentucky He 
soon became famous as a public speaker, and 
at the age of twenty six was a member of the 
Kentucky legislature In 1806 he was elected 
to the United States Senate, and m 1811 to the 
House of Representatives, where he was at once 
made Speaker In 1814 he proceeded to Europe, 
and acted as one of the commissioners for 
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adjusting the treaty of peace at Ghent between 
America and Great Britain He was an un 
successful candidate for the presidency in 1824, 
1832, and 1844 He is best known for his en 
deavours to shut out European influences from 
Amenca, and in connection with the 4 Missouri 
Compromise ’ of 1820, restricting slavery to the 
states south of lat 36° 30 n , and another 
similar compromise of 1850 regarding the ad 
mission of California New Mexico, and Utah 
— Cf Carl Schurz Henry Clay (American States 
men Series) 

Claycross, a town of England, m Derbyshire, 
4J miles s of Chesterfield, 111 a coal and iron 
district Pop 8645 

Claymore, formerly the large two handed 
double edged sword of the Scottish Highlanders 
now a basket hiltcd double edged broad sword 

Clayton, a town of England W Riding, 
Yorks 3 miles s w of Bradford, engaged in 
the worsted manufacture Pop 5040 

Clayton -Bulwer Treaty, a treaty between 
Britain and the United Stites concluded in 
1850, and having reference to the construction 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
Both parties agreed not to erect fortifications 
there, nor to acquire any part of the Central 
American territory It was modified and prae 
tically abrogated by the Hay Pauncefote Tre ity 
in 1002, which adopted the policy of neutrah 
zation for the Panama C 111 il 

Clayton-le-Moors, a town of England, in the 
north cast of Lancashire 4 miles north cast of 
Blackburn with calico printing and other works 
Pop 8559 

Cleaning-machines Mechanic il appliances 
for cleansing various substances have been long 
known to the farmer industrial worker, and 
housewife In agriculture implements are em 
ployed which clean * the land while < haff and 
straw are removed from gram by threshing and 
winnowing machines, and the value of various 
crops improved by contrivances which sift out 
small, infenor grains Collieries are equipped 
with coal washing apparatus where, in troughs 
supplied with running water, small coal, which 
sinks comparatively slowly, can be separated 
from the heavier stone and shale In domestic 
life encouragement to the invention and per- 
fecting of labour saving devices has been m 
creased by the growing difficulty of the servant 
problem The mechanical knife cleaner is 
well known, while washers and wringers for 
clothes, some worked by electricity, are fre 
quently in use Among machines very popular 
of late is the carpet sweeper This, at first a 
simple set of brushes which rotated when the 
box containing them was pushed across the 
floor, has been superseded by a machme which 
draws dust from the carpet by pneumatic suction 


(vacuum cleaner) In large sizes it is actuated 
by a petrol engine, and requires manipulation by 
a skilled operator Smaller types can be used by 
a member of the household iri worked by hand 
or electricity, and are pro\ided with additional 
fittings adapted for the clc ailing of walls, curtains, 
and upholstered furniture 

Clean thes, a Greek Stou philosopher, born 
at Assos 301, died 232 b c His original occu 
pation was that of a boxer Hi was a disciple 
of Zeno for nineteen \ ears, md succeeded lum 
in his school He died of voluntary starvation 
at the age of eighty His numc is chiefly asso 
ciated with the theologv of the Stou school 
a theology both pantheistic and materialistic 
Only some fragments of his works are extant 
Clear, Cape, a promontory 4(H) feet high 
at the southern extremity of Clear Island, and 
the most southern point of Ireland about 7£ 
miles south cast of B iltimore County Cork — 
Clear Island is about 3£ nules long and about 
1 broad It is wild and romantic, and has a 
fishing popul ition of over 1000 

Clearance of Vessels, the examination of 
them by the proper custom house officers and 
the giving of a certificate that the regulations 
have been duly complied with Vessels are said 
to ‘ enter ’ inwards or 4 clear outwards, accord 
ing as they arrive or set sail 

Clearing-house an institution where pay 
ments receipts, or cl 11 ms arc adjusted and differ 
cnccs settled notably m connection with banks 
and railways The system h is been extended 
to stock and other exchanges and his been 
adopted in many other business opcritions In 
banking it originated in large cities with many 
banks the sums due by md to the banks among 
themselves being set off agunst each other and 
the balance paid or received I 11 1 ondon the 
balance used to be settled in cash or Bank of 
England notes Then the princ ip il b inks ha\ mg 
each its account at the Bank of Fngland, the 
balances were settled by trmsfers from one 
account to another The other banks 4 clear * 
through the 4 clc iring ’ banks, the country 
banks through their London agents The 
clearing house system first introduced in 1775, 
is carried out by periodical settlements during 
the day, for town and country clearing, under 
the inspection of clearing house officials The 
system has been adopted m provincial towns 
and m all countries The Railway Clearing 
house is an association representative of all the 
railway companies of the country, with a com 
mittee of superintendence for the adjustment 
of through traffic, passenger and goods Thus 
a passenger can purchase one ticket which will 
carry him over lines belonging to several com 
pames, and goods are conveyed through without 
additional booking, fresh entries, and consequent 
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delay The British Clearing house, formed in 
1842, has statutory authority to settle claims, 
while other arrangements affecting railway com 
pames or public facilities are agreed upon in 
association — Bibliography J G Cannon, 
Clearing houses their History , Methods , and 
Administration, W Howarth, Our Clearing 
System and Clearing houses , Jevons, Money 
and Mechanism of Exchange 

Clearing-nut ( Strychnos potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus as the nux vomica, com 
mon in Indian forests Its seeds being rubbed 
on the inside of a vessel containing turbid water 
speedily precipitate the impurities, this result 
being due, it is said, to the clarifying effect of 
the albumin and casein they contain 
Clear-story See Clere story 
Cleator Moor, a town of England, in Cumber- 
land 4 miles s e of Whitehaven, with coal mines 
and iron furnaces Pop 8299 

Cleavage, the manner or direction in which 
substances regularly cleave or split The regular 
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The horizontal bands show the stratification 
the fine lines (nearly vertical) indicate the 
direction in which the rock cleaves 

structure of most crystallized bodies becomes 
manifest as soon as they are broken Each frag 
ment may present the form ot a small polyhedron, 
and the very dust is seen under the micro- 
scope to consist of minute solids, regularly ter 
minated The directions in which such bodies 
thus break up are called their planes of cleavage, 
and the cleavige is named from the crystalline 
plane to which it is parallel The directions of 
the cleavages of a mineral depend upon its 
fundamental crystalline form, although it is by 
no means necessary that a plane parallel to the 
cleavage should be present on the surface 
Moreover, all the varied crystalline forms of the 
same mineral species will, if the property of 
cleavage is present, cleave m the same directions, 
and thus a broken fragment is often highly useful 
in mineral determination Cleavage in rocks 
depends on quite other causes, and is a parallel 
fissile structure induced by pressure and the con- 
sequent gliding of mineral particles 

Clea vers, Cliv ers, or Goose-grass ( Galium 


Aparlne), a common species of the bed straw 
genus of plants, with hispid stem, leaves, and 
fruit, common m hedges and among bushes in 
Bntain and other parts of Furope It is called 
4 cleavers * from the readiness with which it 
adheres to a person’s clothes thus giving evi 
dence of its adaptation to dispersal by fur or 
wool beanng animals The leaves are narrow 
and arranged in whorls, usually eight on each 
whorl 

Cleckhea'ton, a township, England, York 
shire, West Hiding, pleasantly situated on a de 
clivity in the Spen valley 10 miles w of Leeds 
The industries include the worsted and machine 
card trades, machine making sngincenng works, 
&c Pop 12 86G 

Cleef (klaf) — 1 Joseph van surnamed the 
tool, born at Antwerp in 1480, one of the most 
celebrated painters of his time, who in regard to 
beauty of colouring may challenge comparison 
with the Italian m isters He died insane in 
1529 — 2 John, a painter, born at Home in 
1640 belongs to the Flemish sehool, of which 
he is one of the most eminent masters His 
woiks show more breadth of style than skill in 
colouring He died 111 1716 

Glee Hills, a group of English hills in Shrop- 
shire, west of the Severn and north of the Teme, 
rising m the Brown Clee to the height of 1792 
feet there are quarries ind collieries there 

Cleethorpes, a watering place of England on 
the Lincolnshire coast, a short distance south 
east of Grimsby, with public girdens, pier, sea 
wall, and promenade Pop (urban distnet), 
28 160 

Clef (French for key , from the Lat cleans ), 
in music, a sign placed on a line of a staff, and 
which determines the pitch of the staff and the 
name of the note on its lines There are three 

clefs now in use the treble or G clef written 

on the second hue, the mean or C clef, ^|jj| 
which may lie placed on the first, second, third, 
or fourth lines, and the bass or F clef, § seated 
on the fourth line The me in clef is very seldom 
used in writing vocal music in England 

Cleg, or Clegg, a name applied to blood 
sucking flies belonging to the family Tabanidee 
Such are the great horse fly, gad fly or breeze 
(Tabdnus bovinus ), the Chrysops ccecutiens , and 
the Ilcematoptita pluvidlis) 

Cleistogamy, the production of flowers which 
never open and are therefore necessarily self 
pollinated Fxamples from the British flora 
are dog violet and wood sorrel Cleistogamous 
plants produce normal ( chasmogamou 9 ) flowers 
as well, the cleistogamous ones appearing late in 
the season In cleistogamy the advantages of 
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cross fertilization are sacrificed for the certainty 
of setting sufficient seed to perpetuate the species 
Clem &tis, a large genus of woody leaf- 
climbers, comprising over 150 species, of the 
ord Ranunculat eae The most common species, 
C Vitalba , virgin s bower or tr ivellcr s jo> , is 
conspicuous in the hedges both of Fngland and 
the south of Scotland, first by its copious clusters 
of white blossoms, and afterwards by its feathery 
styles attached to the fruits Among the exotic 
species 111 greatest favour with horticulturists 
are C flammula , which produces abundant 



Wild Clematis ( Clematis Vitalba) 


panicles of smill white flowers, and has a fine 
perfume, C cirrhusa, remarkable for its large 
greenish white flowers, and C mhcella , with its 
festooning branches adorned with pink or purple 
bells C virgmiana is an American species, 
known by the same name as the English, C 
Jackmanm is a well known garden hybrid The 
fruit and leaves of the common clematis are 
acrid and vesicant 

Glemenceau, Georges Benjamin Eug&nc, 
French statesman and journalist, born at Chateau 
de 1 Aubraie, in Vcnddc, on 28th Sept , 1841 
Educated to be a physician he eirly drifted 
into politics, carried away by the republicanism 
of the time, and gave up the medical profession 
In 1866 he went to England and the United 
States, where he earned his living by writing 
for the press and teaching French m a girls* 


school Subsequently he married an American 
lady, Miss Mary Plummer Returnmg to Pans 
m 1870, he became Mayor of Montmartre, was 
elected to the National Assembly at Bordeaux, 
where he voted against the peace preliminaries 
with Prussia Elected to the Chamber of Deputies 
111 1876, he retamed his seat till 189 1 Uc soon 
attracted public attention through Ins lndepen 
dent action, his caustic and biilliant oratory, 
and his pithy utterances Ills firmness, hatred 
of compromise, and bitterness igainst the spirit 
of opportunism were such th it he was styled— 
not undeservedly — a Jacobin Whether popular 
or attieked, whether in office or out of it, Cle 
mcnccau always kept in the forefront of the 
political arena lie won the mekn unc of the 
Tiger * 011 account of his powerful invective 
and attacks upon the Government In 1880 he 
founded 1 duly paper. La Justice of which he 
bei mu principal editor A staunch and ardent 
Republican, he deserted the cuise of General 
Boul mger whom he li id at first supported, when 
lie ihscovered that the gtncial was plotting to 
overthrow the Republic and to set uj> a monarchy 
In 189*1 he lost his scat m the thambei, in 
consequence of the P 111 am 1 scand il, and for 
ten years expressed himself through the medium 
of the press A lover of justice he championed 
the cause of Cajitam Dreyfus m his paper L tu 
rorc Elected Senator for the Var department 
in 1901 he bet unc Minister of the Interior 111 
1900, ind shortly utti r wards succeeded Sarricn 
as Premier rem lining in office till 1909 During 
the European War he const uitly attacked the 
Government both in the Sen ite and in his 
paper V Homme Libre which he c illcd for a time 
I Homme Fnchamc He bitterly criticized the 
delays of inimstcr& in prosecuting the war and 
m (leafing either with supplies or defeatism 
As the war proceeded, and h ranee was more 
than once in 1 cutic il position the public gra 
dually began to look upon Clcmenceau as the 
only strong man capable of saving the country 
At last President Ponu ire, in spite of the 
personal disagreement which had existed be 
tween him and the Senator of the V ir, invited 
his former opponent to form a ministry 

Clemencc iu became Premier m Nov , 1917, 
and, at once displaying his characteristic energy, 
carried the war to a successful issue, and pre- 
sided at the Pe ice Conference 111 Paris which 
resulted in the Treaty of Versailles During 
the Commune Clcmenceau had ne irly lost his 
life, and on 19th Feb , 1919, he was shot at by 
an anarchist, Emile Cottin, but the attempt 
on the Premier’s life failed He resigned office 
in Ian , 1920, was nominated for the presidency 
of the Republic, but withdrew his candidature, 
Paul Deschanel (who resigned in bept , 1920) 
being elected instead 
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Having resigned his seat m the Senate, Clemen 
ceau went for a long tour abroad, travelling in 
Egypt and India, and returning to France m 
March, 1 921 His works include La MiUe Sonale 
(1894) Le Grand Pan (1895) Les Plus Lorts 
(1898), L'lmquiti (1899) L Eglise , La Rdpub- 
liquc et la Libertd (1903), La France devant 
l Allemagne (1910), Au pied du Sinai (1920) — 
Bibliography J M Cube, L ranees Grand Old 
Man H M Hyndman, Clemenceau the Man 
and his Time C Ducray, Clemenceau Writer , 
Citizen , Statesman 

Clem ens, Samuel Langhorne an American 
humorist, well known by his pseudonym Mark 
Twain, born m Missouri in 1835, died m 1910 
He worked for some time as a compositor in 
Philadelphia and New York and then m 1855 
learned the business of pilot on the Mississippi 
Thence he went to the Nevadi mines, became 
m 1862 local editor of a newspaper m Virginia 
City, went to San b rancisco, was for some time 
a reporter, and worked in the Calaveras gold 
diggings In I860 he went to the Sandwich 
Islands, and on his return commenced his lec 
tunng cirecr He edited for a time a paper 
in Buffalo, and finally married and settled in 
Hirtford ( onn Ills thief books ire J he 
Jumping Lrog , dec (1807), Roughing It (1873) 
The Innocents Abroad (I860) 7 am Sawyer (1876), 
A lramp Abroad (1880), Life on the Missis 
sip pi (1881) Huckleberry Linn (1885) American 
Claimant (1892) lorn Sawyer Abroad (1891), 
The Man that Corrupted lladleyburg (1900), 
Christian Science (1901), A Dogs Tale (1904) 
Eves Diary (1906) — Cf A Henderson, 
Mark Tzvaw 

Clem ent, the name issumed by many Popes, 
the lirst being fitment of Rome (see article 
below) Clement XI V, who abolished the order 
of lesuits, was one of the most distinguished 
He died in 1774 

Clem ent, properly Titus Flavius Clemens, 
commonly known is Clement of Alexandria one 
of the most fimous teachtrs of the Christian 
Church m the second anti at the beginning of 
the third century lie was converted from 
paganism to Christianity, and after travelling 
in Greece, Italy and the East, became presbyter 
of the Church of Alexandna, and teacher 111 the 
celebrated school in that city, in which place 
he succeeded Pantscnus, his teacher, and was 
succeeded by Ongcn, his pupil His chief re 
mainmg works are the Protreptikos , Paidagogos , 
and Stromateis (Patchwork), the first an exhor 
tation to the Greeks to turn to the one true 
God, the second a work on Chnst, the last a 
collection of brief discursions m chronology, 
philosophy and poetry Few of the early 
Christians had so wide a ki owledge of Greek 
philosophy and literature, and it is as a higher 


philosophic scheme that he mainly discusses 
Christianity He was regarded as a saint until 
Benedict XIV struck him off the calendar — 
Cf F R M Hitchcock, Clement of Alexandna 
Clement, Clemens Romanus, or Clement of 
Rome, one of the ‘ Apostolic bathers ’, is said 
to have been the second or the third successor 
of Peter as Bishop of Rome, and the first of the 
numerous Popes named Clement He is perhaps 
identical with the consul Flavius Clemens, put to 
death under Domitian ad 95 Various wnt 
mgs are attributed to him, but the only one that 
ean be regarded as possibly genuine is an Epistle 
to the Corinthians first obtained in a complete 
form in 1875 It is of importance as exhibiting 
the first attempt of the Church of Rome to exer 
cise ecclesiastical authonty over other Churches 
C16ment (kla man) Jacques, the ass issin of 
Henry III of France born in 1567, became a 
Dominican, and the fanatical tool of the Dues 
de Maycnne and d Aumale, and the Duehesse 
Montpensier Having fatally stabbed the king 
on 1st Aug, 1589, he was at once killed by 
the courtiers, but the populace, at the m&tiga 
tion of the priests regarded him is a martyr, 
and Pope Sixtus V even pronounced his pane 
gync 

Clemen ti, Muzio, pianist and eomposer, born 
in Rome in 1752 As early as his twelfth year 
he wrote a sueeessful mass for four voiees, and 
had mide such progress in the pianoforte that 
Beekford (the luthor of Vathek ) took him to 
England to complete his studies He was then 
engaged as director of the orchestra of the opera 
in London, and his fame having rapidly increased, 
he went m 1780 to Pans, and in 1781 to Vienn 1 
where he played with Moz irt before the emperor 
In 1784 he repeated his visit to Pans, but after 
that remained in England till 1802, when he 
went back to the Continent He returned in 
1810 to England, where he settled down as super 
intendent of one of the principal musical estab 
lishmcnts in London lie ilitd on his estate 
at Evesh im in 1832 and was interred in West 
mmster Abbey llis most important eomposi 
tions were his sixty sonatas for the pianoforte 
and the great collection of studies known as the 
Gradus ad Pamassum a work of high educative 
value Whilst Mozart closed the old, Clementi 
may be said to have founded the newer school 
of technique, and his influence upon modern 
execution has led to his being characterized as 
‘ the father of pi moforte pi lying * 

Cleobu lus, one of the so called Seven Sages 
of ancient Greece, a native of Lindus, who tra 
veiled to Egypt to learn wisdom, and became 
King of Rhodes He lived about 560 b c 
Gleom enes ( nez), the name of three Kings 
of Sparta, the most distinguished of whom is 
Cleomenes III, the last of the Ileraehdae, king 
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from 236 to 220 bc He intended to reform and declared to Augustus that if Eg> pt were 


Sparta and to restore the institutions of Ly 
curgus, and therefore put to death the ephori, 
made a new division of lands introduced igain 
the old Spartan system of education, made his 
brother his c olleague and extended the franchise 
He was defeated by the illied Macedonians and 
Achseans at the battle of Scllasia (222 bc), and 
fled to Fgypt, where he was supported by Pto 
lemy Euergetes but was kept in confinement 
by the succeeding Ptolemy He escaped and 
attempted to raise a revolt, but, failing com 
mitted suicide 

Cle on, an Athenian demagogue, originally a 
tanner by tride He was well known in public 
before the death of Pericles and in 427 b c 
distinguished himself by the propos il to put to 
death the adult males ot the revolted Mytilene ms 
and st 11 the women and children as sla\ c s In 
425 he took Sphacteria from the Spartins, but 
in 424 and 422 he was violently attickcd by 
Aristophanes m the Knights and m the Wasps 
He was sent, however in 422 agunst Bnsidas 
but illowed himself to be taken unawares, and 
was slam while attempting to flee 

Gleopat ra, a Greek queen of Egypt, born 
69 n c the eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes 
When she w is seventeen her father died leaving 
her as joint heir to the throne with his eldest 
son Ptolemy, whom she was to marry — such 
marriages bung common among the Ptolemies 
Being deprived of her part in the government 
(49 b c ), she won Cvsar to her e iuse and was 
reinstated by his influence In a second dis 
turbanc e Ptolemy lost his life, and ( a.sar pro 
claimed Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, though she 
wis compelled to tike her brother the younger 
Ptolemy then eleven years old, as husbind and 
colleague Cajsar continued some time at C leo 
patra s court h id a son by her named t aesanon 
(afterwards put to death by Augustus), and 
gave her a magnificent reception when she sub 
scquently viMtcd him at Rome By poisoning 
her brother she remained sole possessor of the 
regal power, took the part of the triumviri in 
the civil wir at Rome, and ifter the battle of 
Philippi sailed to join Antony at Tarsus Iheir 
meeting was celebrated by splendid festivals 
she accompanied him to Tyre and was followed 
by him on her return to Egypt After his con 
quest of Armenia he again returned to her and 
made his three sons by her, and also Ca^sarion, 
kings On the commencement of the war be 
tween Augustus and Antony the latter lost a 
whole year m festivals and amusements with 
Cleopatra at Ephesus, Samos, and Athens, and 
when at last the fleets met at Actium, Cleopatra 
suddenly took to flight with all her ships, and 
Antony, as if under the influence of frenzy, 
immediately followed her They fled to Egypt, 


left to Cleopatra’s children thev would thence 
forth h\e m retirement Augustus however, 
demanded Antony’s death, and idvanccd on 
Alexandria Belie \ mg C leopatr i, who had taken 
refuge m her mausoleum to hive killed herself, 
Antony threw himself on his sword, ind shortly 
afterwards Cleop itra committed suicide bj apply 
ing m asp to her arm to escape the ignomm> of 
being led m a Roman triumph ( M) b c ) With 
her the dynasty of the Ptolemies ended — Bibcio 
GRAP nY Sir J P Mahaffy History of Fgypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dijnasty Stahr Cleopatra , 
A Houss lye Aspasie Cleop&tre , P W Ser 
geant Cleopatra of Fgypt 

Cleopatra’s Needles, the n ime given to two 
Egyptian obelisks, formerly at Alexandria, but 



Cleopatra s Needle now on the 1 hames Embankment 
London 


one of which is now in London, the other in 
New York They are made of the rose red 
granite of Sycne, and were originally erected by 
the Egyptian king Thothmes III in front of the 
great temple of Heliopolis the On of the Scrip 
tures where Moses was born and brought up 
They were taken to Alexandria shortly before 
the commencement of the ( hnstlan era, and after 
the death of Cleopatra but possibly in pursuance 
of a design originated by her The London 
obelisk, which stands on the Thames Fmbanfr- 
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ment, was presented to the Bntish Government in 
1819, but was long left uncared for, and remained 
at Alexandria In 1878, however, it was brought 


1 3 

I igs I and 2 — Clepsydra Seventeenth Century 

Consists of an upright wooden stand about 3 feet in height 
To the eross bar at the top are attached a couple of cords 
which bear the drum D by its axis Thi drum contains 
seven cells (hg 2) each pierced with a small hole near the 
bottom Water is placed in the drum which is then pulled 
up to the top of the frame The tendency of the drum is 
to fall but the water slowly dripping from one partition 
to the other to a certain extent counteracts the force of 
gravity and the consequence is that the speed of the descent 
of the drum may be regulated to a nicety The axis either 
shows the hours on the sides of the frame or by means 
of a cord with a weight attached to an indtx the time can 
be indicated on a dial 

Fig 3 — Clepsydra of Ctesibus Form ascribed to the 
ancient Egyptians 

A Water supply flows through pipe B to open cylinder C 
and raises float n and the figure F made up of thm copper 
which points the hours on the column or drum F The 
hours engraved on the column are marked in slanting lines 
which correspond with the varying length of the days 
throughout the year Water escapes by siphon s when 
the float and figure fall to the bottom of the cylinder and 
become ready to rise and register another day Thus as 
the figure nses each day by means of a cogwheel it moves 
the drum round one division or the three hundred and sixty 
fifth part of a revolution Cogwheel H contains 365 teeth 
one tooth is driven forward at the close of each dav 
A separate scale is provided for every day in the year 
and these scales are mounted on the drum which revolves 
so as to turn round once in the year 

to I ondon by the private munificence of Sir 
Erasmus Wilson, and erected in its place at a 
cost of some £10,000 The New York obelisk 
was presented to the United States by the 
Khedive of Egypt, and was set up in the Central 


Park in 1880 Each is about 70 feet high, and 
inscribed with numerous hieroglyphics 

Glep sydra, or Water-clock, an ancient in 
strument for the measurement of time by the 
escape of water from *1 vessel through an orifice 
In the older ones the hours were estimated 
simply by the sinking of the surface of the 
water, in others the water surface is connected 
with a dial plate and hand by a system of weights 
and floats On water being admitted from the 
cistern the float rises the counter weight descends 
and turns the spindle, which again turns the 
hand th it marks the hours 

Clere- story, or Clear-story, the upper part 
of the nave in Gothic churches, above the tn 



Clere story Ripon Cathedral 

Above the arches of the transept is the trifonum 
ibove which is the clere story 


fonum where a trifonum is present, and formed 
by walls supported on the arches of the nave, 
and rising above the roof of the side aisles In 
these walls windows are inserted for the purpose 
of inc reusing the light m the nave 

Clergy (from Gr klrros, a lot, through the 
Lat clencus and I I at tlencia), the body of 
ecclesiastical persons, in contradistinction to the 
laity The Greek word came into use to indi 
cate that this class was to be considered as the 
particular inhentance and property of God, or 
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else, which is more probable, because it was 
customary to select by lot those set apart for 
special religious functions At first there was 
no strongly marked distinction between clergy 
and laity, but the former soon drew apart, 
consisting, after the apostolic age, of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and in the fourth century 
of many additional mfenor orders, such as sub 
deacons, acolytes, &c With the increased com 
plexity of the hierarchy there was a steady 
accretion of privileges until the burden of these 
became intolerable to the laity In England 
few of these now remain, the clergy being gencr 
ally regarded as invested with no inherent 
claim to consideration A clergyman cannot, 
however, be compelled to serve as juryman 
he is exempted from arrest wlule celebrating 
divine worship, from acting as bailiif, constable, 
or like ofhec from attendance at a court leet 
but on the other hand he cannot accept a seat 
in the House of Commons, engage in tride or 
farm lands of more thin eighty acres without 
his bishop s consent Ihe Episcopalians recog 
mze three classes of clergy — bishops, priests and 
deacons — and generally hold the doctrine of the 
apostolic succession Large numbers of Pro 
testants, however, reject this dogma and believe 
111 the ministry of only one order The Catholic 
clergyman, according to the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church is endowed in his 
spiritual character with a supern itural powei, 
which distinguishes him essentially from the 
layman Regular cleigy are those who live at 
cording to monastic rule, secular clergy those 
who do not — Bibliograi iiy T Keatinge, The 
Priest his Character and Work A J Mason, 
1 he Church of England and Episcopacy , C D 
Plater, The Priest and Social Action , J H B 
Masterman Clerical Incomes 

Clergy, Benefit of See Benefit of Clergy 

Clergy Discipline Act, an English Act passed 
in 1892, directed against immoral acts or con 
duct on the part of the clergy, facilitating pro 
cedure against offenders, and rendering depn 
vation of a benclice easy in the case of convicted 
persons, but not dealing with offences connected 
with doctrine or ntual winch come under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 

Clerk, John, of Eldm near Edinburgh, born 
1728, died 1812 a naval tactician for whom 
is claimed the invention of the manoeuvre of 
breaking the enemy's line put forth in an Essatf 
on Naval ladies published in 1790 afterwards 
employed with signal effect by Howe, St Vincent, 
Duncan, and Nelson His son John, Lord Eldin, 
bom 1757, died 18 12, was 1 distinguished Scottish 
judge 

Clerk, Parish, a lay olheer of the Church of 
England, appointed either by the incumbent or 
the parishioners It is his duty to lead the 


responses and assist 111 public worship, at funerals, 
and on other occasions 

Clerke, Agnes Mary, British astronomer, bom 
m Ireland in 1842 died 1907 She made astro 
nomical obser\ itions in South Africa in 1888, 
and m the Baltic Sea in 1890 In 1893 she was 
awarded the Acton prize for her istronomical 
work Her works include A Popular History 
of Astronomy (new edition 1902) 2 he Systems 
of the Stars (1905), Problems m istrophyncs 
(1901), and Modern Cosmogonies (1905) 

Clerk of the House of Commons, an officer 
appointed by the Crown, whose dut> it is to 
make minutes of the decisions of the House 
(not of the debates), to see that these minutes 
are correctly printed and h indt d to the members, 
to read aloud ill sueli p ipers as the House m ly 
order to be read and to perform the office of 
president (without taking the chair) duung the 
choice of 1 Speakci 

Clermont-de-Lod&ve (klar mdn d lo dav), or 
Clermont de l’Hferault ( d la ro) a town of 
France, department of H^rault 2 1 miles west by 
north of Mont pc llier Pop 5 1 10 

Clermont-en-Beauvaisis (l lar mdn tan bo 
va se) or Clermont de l’Oise (d lwas) 1 town 
of Jb ranee dep irtment of Oise 17 miles east by 
south of Beauvais Pop 5780 

Clermont - Ferrand (klar mdn fa ran) a 
town of h ranee capital of department of Puy de 
Ddme on a lull at the foot of the volcanic range 
m which the summit of the Puv is c onspu uous 
It possessed considerable import mce unde r the 
Romans and became a bishop s see at 1 vc ry 
early penod It is in antique and gloomy town, 
built of d irk vole ime stone The most re mark 
able buildings are the cathedral a huge, irre 
gular gloomy pile md the Church of Notre 
Dame founded in 580 The in inufacturc s ire 
more numerous than extc nsivc but the position 
of the town makes it an important centre of 
trade Pop 65,386 

Clermont- Tonnerre (klar mon ton nar), the 
name of 1 noble hrench family of whom one of 
the most celebrated was Count Stmislas, born 
in 1757 At the beginning of the Revolution 
of 1789 he endeavoured to promote the estab 
lishment of a constitutional monarchy, founding 
with Malouet the Monarchical C lub and with 
Fontanes the Journal de s Impartiaux In 1791 
he was charged with assisting the king in his 
attempt to escape but w is set free on swearing 
fidelity to the Assembly In 1792, however 
he was murdered by the mob at the house of the 
Comtesse de Bnssac 

Clerodendron, a large genus of tropical shrubs 
or trees, nat ord Verbenacede C Ihompsontp 
is often grown in hot houses for its red and 
white flowers Some species have hollow stems 
inhabited by ants, others have a water calyx 
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Glevedon, a coast town of England, Somerset, 
on the Severn estuary, 10 miles west by south 
of Bristol a watering place and winter resort 
for invalids, with pier and esplanade, hydro 
pathic and cliffs commanding fine views Pop 
6726 

Cleveland, a district in the N Riding of 
Yorkshire, about 28 nules long and 15 miles 
broad, between the Ices and the coast at Whitby, 
also a parliamentary division of the c ounty It 
has extensive deposits of iron ore, which is 
smelted chiefly at Middlesbrough 

Cleveland, a city of the United States, the 
largest in the state of Ohio, capital of Cuyahoga 
County, on the south shore of Lake Eric, 255 
miles north east from Cincinnati It is divided 
into two parts by the River Cuyahoga, and is 
beautifully situated c hiefly on an elevated pi un 
above the lake, and for the most part handsomely 
laid out with streets crossing each other at right 
angles The Cuyahoga is spanned by sever il 
bridges, and in pirticular by the Viaduct, an 
elevated street and bridge erected at great 
expense Among the buildings are the United 
States building, city hall, Case hall medical 
college railway depot &c ( level md is an 
important railway centre, has an excellent lur 
bour and extensive lake traihe, and 1 irgc matiu 
factures, espeei illy m iron and steel, petroleum 
refining and pork packing being also import int 
industries There is a hirbour of refuge eon 
strueted by Government Pop (1910), 560, 66 i 
(1917), 692 259 

Cleveland, Grover, twenty second President 
of the United States born m N Jersey in 
1837, died m 1908 lie settled in Buffalo, and, 
having acquired an c vet llcnt position as a lawyer, 
was elected miyor in 1881 Next year he was 
elected by the Democrats Governor of New V ork 
State, and in 1884 having been nominated for 
the presidency by the Democratic National 
Convention at ( ha ago w as elected on 4th Nov 
Civil service reform and tariff reform were 
advocated by him during his tenure of office, 
which came to an end in 1889 President 
Ilarnson then succeeded but Cleveland was 
again elected President in 1892 After retiring 
from the presidency m 1896 Cleveland mide 
his home at Princeton where he was ippointed 
a trustee of the university — Bibiiocrafhy T 
L Whittle Prendcnt C leveland W O Stoddard, 
Grover Cleveland (Lives of the Presidents Series) 

Gleves (klev/, in Ger Kleve), formerly the 
capital of the dukedom of Cleves 1 town in 
Rhenish Prussia 70 miles n w of Cologne, about 
a league from the Rhine, with which it is con 
nected by a canal It has manufactures of 
tobacco, leather and cottons and a mineral 
spring with baths Pop 18 135 

Clew Bay, a bav on the west coast of Ireland, 


County Mayo, containing a vast number of 
islets, many of them fertile and cultivated 

Clianthus, a genus of Legummosie, mostly 
small shrubs, natives of Australia and New 
Zealand C pumceus, parrot’s bill or lobster 
claws, has pretty feathery foliage and very 
handsome large blood red flowers It is hardy m 
the south of England, and deserves to be more 
commonly grown 

Cliche (kle sha), an electrotype or a stereo 
type cast from an engraving, especially from a 
woodcut 

Clichy (kle she), a town about 4 miles n w 
of Pans, of which it now forms a suburb Pop 
46,676 

Cli ents, in ancient Rome, were citizens of 
the lower ranks who (hose 1 patron from the 
higher classes, whose duty it wis to advise and 
assist them, particularly in leg il cases, ind m 
generil to protect them The clients on the 
other h md, were obliged to portion the daughters 
of the patron if he had not sufficient fortune 
to follow him to the wars, and to vote for him if 
he was candid ite for m office 1 lus relation 
continued till the time of the 1 nipcrors 

Cliff Dwellings, the nime given to ancient 
dwellings of Ament in iborigmes constructed 
in the preeipitous cliffs th it form the walls of 
gorges md e myons m some of the western 
states of the Union, especially Anzon 1 , New 
Mexico Colorado and Utah They were sub 
stantiully built on shelves md in recesses of 
the cliffs commonly of more than one story m 
he lght, and were reac hed by 1 iddcrs or other 
means from below while inaccessible from above, 
owing to the steepness or projection of the por 
tion of the cliff above them 

Clifford, the name of a very old English 
family several members of which have played 
an important part in history The founder of 
the fimily Walter son of Richard bit 7 Ponec 
a Norman baron, acquired the castle of ( hfford, 
m Herefordshire under Henrv II and hence 
took the name ol Clifford In 152 1 the Cliffords 
became Farls of Cumberland but in 1643 this 
title became extinct The male line of the Chf 
fords is at present represented by the baronial 
family Clifford of Chudleigh Ihe first Baron 
Clifford of Chudleigh was Ihonias Clifford one 
of the members of the Cabal (qv ) who was 
raised to this dignity m 1672 

Clifford, Tohn, m a i> d English Baptist 
minister Nonconformist leader, and author born 
in Derbyshire in 1816 Educated at Notting 
ham College, and University College, London 
he became a prominent leader of the Noncon 
formists and took an active part m the passive 
resistance movement against the Education Act 
in 1902 From 1858 to 1915 he was minister at 
the Baptist Chapel, Praed Street, Paddington, 
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and at Westbourne Park He was also presi 
dent of the Baptist Union (1888 and 1899), of 
the Baptist World Alliance (1905-11) and of 
the World Federation of Brotherhoods (1919-20) 
Among his publications are Js Life worth Living f 
(1880), The Secret of Jesus (1904), The Ultimate 
Problems of Christianity (1906), The Gospel of 
Gladness (1912) State Education after the War 
(1916) Saving the Soul of the World (1918), 1 he 
League of Free Nations (1919), The Emergence of 
the National Mind (1920) lie died in 1922 

Clifford, William Kingdon, English mathe 
matician born m 1845 educated at King s 
College, London, and at Trinity College, Cam 
bridge where he graduated as second wrangler 
In 1871 he was appointed professor of applied 
mathematics at University C ollcgc London 
In 1876 his health gave way but was restored 
by a summer spent in Spain and Algiers though 
not permanently for two years later he again 
broke down, and died soon afterwards at Madeira 
3rd March, 1879 As a philosopher, Clifford was 
a follower of the Fnglish school, and opposed 
to the teaching of modern Hegelians The most 
important of his philosophical works are his 
essays on Philosophy of the Pure Sciences and 
Body and Mind In mathemtties his teaching 
and writings are regarded as marking in epoch 
m the history of the science in Brit un He did 
more pc rh ips than any man to popul in/c in this 
country the new and fertile ideas ot non I ucli 
dean Geometry and the Theory of Functions 
His Canonical Dissection of a Riemann s Surface , 
his Iheory of Biquatcrmons, and his memoir On 
the Classification of Loci are among his most 
important papers His work The Common Sense 
of the Exact Sciences was completed by Karl 
Pearson and published m 1885 sic also his 
Mathematical Papers , edited by R Tucker, and 
Lectures and Essays edited by L Stephen and 
F Pollock 

Clifton, a handsome reside ntnl suburb of 
Bristol hnglind A suspension bridge then, 
crosses the River Avon 245 feet above its bed, 
uniting the counties of Gloucester and Somerset 
1 here is here a tepid mineral spring which 
formerly attracted visitors 

Climac tenc ( annus chmactcricus), according 
to an old theory, a critical period in human life 
in which some great alteration is supposed to 
take place 111 the constitution The lirst cli 
mactenc is, according to some the seventh 
year the others ire multiples of the first as 
14, 21 &c 63 is e died the grand climacteric 
In modern medicine, however the term is most 
commonly applied to 4 the change of life ’ m 
women which represents the end of the period 
of reproductive activity 

Cli'mate, the character of the weather or 
atmospheric phenomena peculiar to any country 


as respects heat or cold humidity or dryness 
the direction and force of the prevailing winds 
the alternation of the seasons, &c , especially 
as such conditions affect animal and vegetable 
life In general geographical latitude is the 
principal circumstance to be taken into view 111 
considering the climate of a country, and thus 
the torrid, temperate and fngid zones may each 
be said roughly to have a chm vte of its own 
Hie highest degree of heat is found in the equa 
torial regions, and the lowest in tilt polar regions 
In the former the temperature continues prac 
eally the same all the year round though there 
mav be alternating run> seasons and dry seasons 
The variations in temperature are very consider 
iblc in the temperate zones and increase as 
we approach the polar circles Ihe heat of 
the higher latitudes especially about 59° or 
60°, is in July, greater than th it of countries 
10° nearer the equator, and at Tornea, in Lip 
land, w he re the sun s rays are very oblique ev en 
in summer, the heat is sometimes cquul to that 
of the torrid zone because the sun is ilmost 
alwiys abo\c the horizon But even m the 
equaton il regions and still more in intermediate 
regions the temperature is affected by local 
configuration and eircuinst mecs In the deserts 
of Africa, for lnstmce, owing to the exceptional 
radiating power of s mdy pi uns anil the absence 
of aqueous vipour in the atmosphere the licit 
is excessive while in the corresponding latitudes 
of South America the mountainous character of 
the country in ikes the climate more moderate 
Altitude above the sei indeed has everywhere 
the same effect as removal to a gre iter distance 
from the equ itor and thus 111 the Andes wc 
may have a tropic al c Inn ite at the sea level 
ind an arctic one on the mountain summits 
The winds to which a country is most exposed 
by its situation have also a great influence on 
the clnnitc I 11 the northern hemisphere if 
north and east winds blow frequently m any 
region it will be colder other conditions being 
similar, than another which is often swept by 
milder breezes from the south and west The 
climate of Southern Europe, for instance, is 
*dci ldcdly affected by the warm south winds 
i which blow from the hot deserts of Afnca 
rjThe greater or lesser extent of coast line a country 
^possesses in proportion to its irea has a decided 
influence on the climate The almost unvarying 
temperature of the ocean equalizes in some 
degree the periodic distribution of heat among 
the different seasons of the year and the proxi- 
mity of a gre it mass of water moderates bv its 
action on the atmosphere, the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter Ilcnce the more equable 
temperature of isl mils and coasts as compared 
with that of places far inland and hence the 
terms insular climate and continenta 1 climate 
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The British Isles, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
enjoy a mild or insular climate as compared 
with, say, Centr il Russia or Central Asia Thus 
it happens that London has a milder winter and 
a cooler summer than Pans, though the latter 
is nc arly i f irther south Similarly , though 
Warsaw and Amsterdam art almost in the same 
latitude, the mean annual temperature of the 
former is 40 5°, while it reaches at the 1 itter 5 i 4° 
h The greatest ranges of temperature have 
been observed in North Eastern Siberia At 
Yakutsk the difference between the hottest and 
coldest months is 112 F In British Guiana the 
difference is only 2 lhc proximity of large 
masses of w iter involves also the presence of 
much aqueous vapour in the itmosphere which 
m ly be comic nsc d in abund mt r uns so as to 
influence gre itly the plant life of a country 
Direction of mountain chains, set of ocean eur 
rents and nature of soil are other modifying 
elements In exhibiting graphically the chief 
climatic facts of a region various methods iniy 
be adopted, but in all the use of isothermal lines 
is one of the most instructive features These 
are lines drawn on a imp or chart connecting 
those pi ices w hie h h ive the same mean annual 
temperature or s ime me m summer or mean 
winter tempi r iture In this way we may divide 

the earth into 4011c s of temperature which by no 
means coincide with the limits of the zones into 
which the earth is gcogi iphically divided uid 
when comp ired with these on 1 m ip show inter 
csting and lnstiuctivc divergences Geology 
teaches th it v 1 st eh inges li ive t iken place m 
the climite ol most if not of all countries the 
causes ol which arc not fully understood ( lunate 
exerts a c onsidci ibk influence upon man’s morals 
and religion And iltliough the claim of many 
students thit climate is the principal cause of 
moral and religious peculiarities is rather doubt 
ful it cannot be denied th it climate has its effect 
on character 1 he met ibolism of life is affected 
directly, though in different ways, by varying 
meteorological conditions — Bibliography & 1* 
Solly, Handbook of Medical Climatology , R del 
Ward Climate ( onsidered 
especially m Relation to 
Man , Ii N Dickson, 

Climate and Weather 
Cli max (Gr khmaoc 
a ladder or stairs) a 
rhetorical figure m which 
a senes of propositions 
or objects is presented in 
such a way that the least 
impressive comes first 
and there is a regular gradation from this to the 
most impressive or final 

Climbers, a name applied to birds of the group 
5 ran sores from their climbing habits They 


have two toes before and two behind, and are 
represented by parrots, cockatoos, &c The 
term is also applied to such plants as ivy, 
Virginian creeper, passion flower, scarlet runners, 
and grape vine 

Climbing Perch ( Anabas scandens) a singular 
fish, type of the family Anabantidae, remarkable 
for having the pharyngeal bones enlarged and 
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A Pea and n Yellow Vetchlmg are tendril climbers 
c creeper adhering by stick > discs at the end of modified 
branch stems D Convolvulus and C Hop are twiners 

modified into 1 senes of cells and duplications, 
so that they can retain sufficient water to keep 
the gills moist and enable the fish to live out of 
water six clays The climbing perch of India 
proceeds long distances overl ind m search of 
water when the pools 111 which it has been living 
have dried up It is also credited with the 
power to climb the rough stems of p ilm trees, 
but as to this 1 itter point authontics disagree 
Climbing Plants arc weak stemmed plants 
which seek support from their surroundings, 
in order to rise from the ground They are of 
four principal types (1 ) stragglers or scramblers , 
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which, as it were, lean upon other vegetation, 
weaving their w ly between brant hes and bearing 
recurved hooks or prickles that prevent them 
from slipping back, as the bramble and some 
tropical palms (Desmoncus), ( 2 ) ttndnl climbers , 
which grasp twigs, &c , by means of tendrils, 
1 e special organs sensitive to contact (often 
modified leaves or parts of leaves), c g vetches. 
Clematis, Tropaeolum, vine, (3) twiners which 
wind their stems around tree trunks Ac , e g 
honeysuckle or scarlet runner, twining depends 
on a special form of geotropism (q v ), (4) root 
climbers , like ivy, which have special roots 
developing from the stem and adhering to the 
support Climbers are lirgest and most abun 
dant in tropical forests, where the struggle for 
light is most intense there they often grow 
into huge woody pi uits (lianes) Their struc 
ture and behaviour is ol the greatest interest 
— Bibliography thirles Darwin, The Move 
ments and Habits of Climbing Plants A Kerncr 
and I W Oliver Natural History of Plants 

Clin ical Medicine (from the Gr kline a 
bed) that department of medicine winch teaches 
how to investigate, at the bedside of the sick 
the nature ot diseases to note their course and 
termination and to study the eflet ts of the 
various modes of treatment to which they are 
subjected A clinical lecture is the instruction 
which the te icher gives Ins pupil at the bedside 
of the patient 

Clinker-built, a term in shipbuilding when 
the planks ue so arranged that the lower edge 
of the plunk above overkes the edge of that 
below it 

Clinkstone, a quarrjmms term (Ger khng 
stem) for a volcanic rock of the trachytic group, 
rich m alk llies, winch often has a fissile structure 
due to viscid flow, and which, like slate, rings 
when struck with the himmer 

Clinoclase, or Clinoclasite, a mineral hy 
drous copper arsenate one of the many dark 
green copper ores of the Cornish mines 

Clino meter, an instrument used for taking 
dips, slopes of cuttings, elevations, and angular 
displacements I 11 its simplest form a simple 
pendulum with graduated are 

Clinton, a town of Iowa United States on 
the Ohio 42 miles above Davenport, with rail 
way workshops and foundries Pop 27,268 

Clinton, Sir Henry a British general, born 
about 1718, died in 1795 lie served m the 
Hanovenan War and was sent to America m 
1775, where he distinguished himself in the battle 
of Bunker Hill He defeated the Americans at 
Long Island, but had to abandon Philadelphia 
to Washington In 1782 Clinton returned to 
England 

Clintonite, or Seybertite, a mineral allied 
to chlontoid, and, like it, harder than chlonte 


occurring in hexagonal plates which split easily 
like those of mica Composition, a hydrous alu 
minium magnesium calcium iron silicate It 
occurs in metamorphosed limestone, &c 

Clio, m Greek mythology, daughter of Zeus 
and Mnemosyne the muse of history Her 
attributes are a wreath of laurel upon her head, 
a trumpet in her right ham 1 and a roll of papyrus 
in her left 

Cli o, i genus of pteropodous molluscs of which 
one specie s C bore&lis is extremely abundant 
m the northern seas, forming part of the floating 
population (plankton), and constituting part of 
the food of the whale, and hence often called 
whale s food 

Clipper, a modern build of sailing ship, 
having a long sh trp bow the gre ilest beam 
abaft the centre and a great 1 ite of speed 

Clith eroe, a mutncipil borough England, 
county Lam ister 28 miles n x w ol M mchester, 
giving its name to a pxihament irv drwsion of the 
county It is the sc it of some 1 irge cotton 
spinning and wt wing cstibhshmcnts paper 
manuf u tones, foundries md 1 irge pimtworks 
Pop (municip il borough), 12 204 

Clitus, the foster brotliei of Alexander the 
Great He s i\ ed Alexander s lilt it the Granicus 
but was ifterw irds si un by him 111 1 lit of mtoxi 
cation in ict foi which Alex uuler ilw lys showed 
the bitterest lemorsc 

Clive, Robert Biron Clive English general 
md statesm m v\ is born in 1725 in Shropshire, 
died in 1774 In Ins nineteenth ye ir he entered 
the Fust India toinpinys service at Madras as 
a writer, but in 1747 quitted the civil for the 
nulitiry service It was a perilous time for 
British interests in India The Frenc h under 
Duplcix had gained important privileges and 
1 irge grants of territory, and m illianee with 
Chunda Sihib Nibob of Arcot were threatening 
the very existence of the British establishments 
In 1751 Clive who had already a reputation for 
skill and e ourage m irehed on the large city of 
Arcot with 200 British troops and 300 sepoys and 
took it, although strongly garrisoned, without 
a blow witlistood a siege by Chunda Sahib for 
nearly two months and at last routed the 
enemy took possession of important posts, and 
returned to Madris completely victorious In 
175 i he s ulcd to England to recover his health, 
and was received with much honour Two years 
later he was back in India, in his governorship 
of St David s, from which he was soon sum- 
moned to command the expedition sent to Bengal, 
where the Nabob Suraj ud Dowlah had attacked 
the Bntish, destroyed their factories, taken 
Cale utta, and suffocated over 1 20 of his prisoners 
m the Black Hole Clive soon took possession 
of Calcutta and brought Suraj ud Dowlah to 
terms, but having no trust in the loyal intentions 
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of the nabob he resolved to dethrone him With 
the help of Meer Taffier, one of the nabob s 
officers, he effected his purpose, and in the battle 
of Plabsey completely overthrew Suraj ud 
Dowlah’s forces Mccr Jaffier now became the 
new nabob, and Clive was made Governor of 
Calcutta Here he was equally successful against 
the encroachments of the Dutch, defeating their 
forces both by sea and land Clive now visited 
England again, where his success was highly 
applauded without much uiquiry a* to the means 
by which it was gained, and 111 1761 he was raised 
to the Irish peerage with the title of Lord Clive of 
Plasscy In 1764 fresh troubles in India brought 
him back, but now as President of Bengal, with 
command of the troops there Before his arrival, 
however. Major Adams had already defeated 
the Nabob of Oude, and Lord Clive had only the 
arranging of the treaty by wlueh the Company 
obtained the disposal of all the revenues of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa In 1767 he finally 
returned to England In 1773 a motion was 
made in the House of Commons that “ Lord 
Clive had abused the powers with which he was 
entrusted ”, but it was rejected for a resolution 
that “ Lord Clive had rendered great and meri- 
torious services to lus country ” His health 
was by this time broken and in one of his 
habitual fits of melancholy he put an end to his 
life, 22nd Nov 1774 Clive w is of a reserved 
temper, although among his intimate friends he 
could be lively and pleasant He was always 
self directed and secret in his decisions but 
inspired those under his command with the 
utmost confidence, owing to lus bravery and 
presence of mind In private life he was kind 
and exceedingly liber il He married the sister 
of the Astronomer Royal Dr Maskelyne, his 
eldest son was created Earl of Powis — Biblio 
graph y G B Mallcson Lord Clive (Rulers of 
India Series) Sir A J Arbuthnot Lord Clive 
(Builders of Greater Britain Scries), Sir John 
Malcolm, Life of Clive, Macaulay’s Essay on 
Clive, H Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive 

Clivia, a genus of South African Amarylli 
daceae C nobilis and other species are often 
grown in greenhouses for their showy yellow 
or orange flowers 

Gloa ca, an underground conduit for drainage, 
of which the oldest known example is the Cloaca 
Maxima , or great sewer it Rome, built some 
2500 years ago A portion of it is still standing 
It is about 13 feet high and as many wide — 
The term is also applied to the excrementory 
cavity in birds, reptiles many fishes and lower 
mammalia (Monotremata), formed by the ex 
tremity of the intestinal canal, and conveying 
outwards the faeces and urine 

Clock, a machine for measuring time and 
indicating hours minutes, and usually seconds, 


by means of hands moving on a dial plate, and 
differing from a watch mainly in having the 
movement of its machinery regulated by a 
pendulum, and in not being portable The 
largest and most typical clocks also differ m 
having their m ichmery set in motion by means 
of a falling weight or weights, the watch wheel 
work being moved by the force of an uncoiling 
spnng, but many clocks also have a spring 
setting their works 111 motion The use of a 
horologium or hour teller, was common even 
amongst the ancients, but their time pieces were 
sun dials, hour glasses, and clepsydrae In the 
earlier half of our era w e have accounts of several 
attempts at clock construction that of Boethius 
in the sixth century, the clock sent by Harun 



Fourteenth century Clock at Wimborne 

al R ishid to Charlemagne in 809, that made by 
Pacificus, Arelide icon of Verona, in the ninth 
century, and that of Pope Sylvester II in the 
tenth century It is doubtful however, if any 
of these was a wheel and weight clock, and it 
is probably to the monks th it we owe the mven 
tion of clocks set m motion by wheels and weights 
In the twelfth century clocks were made use of 
in the monasteries which announced the end of 
every hour by the sound of a bell put in motion 
by means of wheels Flora this time forward 
the expression the clock has struck ” is often 
met with 1 he hand for marking the time is also 
made mention of In the fourteenth century 
there are more traces of the present system of 
clock work Dante for example mentions clocks 
Richard, Abbot of St Albans 111 England, made 
a clock, in 1326, such as had never been heard 
of till then It not only indicated the course 
of the sun and moon, but also the ebb and flood 
tide Large clocks on steeples likewise were 
first made use of in the fourteenth century 
Watches are a much later invention, although 
they have likewise been said to have been in 
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vented as early as the fourteenth century A the balance wheel, so that, each metul counter 
celebrated clock, the construction of which is acting the other, the vibrations are isochronous 
well known, was set up m Pans for ( harlcs V under any change of temperature This ir range 
in 1379, the maker being Ilcnry de Vick, a ment was perfected by Harrison in 1726 and is 
German It probably formed a model on which especially useful m n ivigat ion The accompany 
clocks were constructed for nearly 100 years, ing illustration shows the going part of a dock 
and until Iluyghens applied the pendulum to m its simplest form a is a drum on which is 
clock work as the regulating power, about 1657 wound the cord p, to which the weight is attached, 
The great advantage of the pendulum is that the drum having a projecting axis with a square 
the beats or oscillations of a pendulum all occupy end to recene the key in winding up the clock 
substantially the same time (the time depending The drum is connected with b, the first wheel 

on its length) hence its utility in imparting of the train, by means of the ratchet wheel f, 

regularity to a time measurer The mechanism and catch k which allow the clock to be wound 
by which comparative regularity was previously up without turning b The wheel b drives the 
attained, though ingenious and simple, was far pinion c and the wheel d 
less perfect and the first pendulum escapement, the latter called the 
that is, the contrivance by which the pendulum centre wheel, and there 
was connected with the clock work, was also is a similar connection 
less perfect th m others subsequently introduced, between d r, p c, and 
especially Grah im’s dead beat escapement in h The last is named 
vented in 1700 (See Escapement) In a watch the esc ipe wheel and 
the balance wheel and spring serve the same into its teeth work the 

purpose as the pendulum and the honour of p illets of the anchor k 

being the inventor of the balance spring was w hi eh swings bac kward 
contested between Huyghcns and the English and forward with the 

pendulum The wheel d 
turns once in an hour 
the wheel n 60 times (the 
pendulum marking se 
conds) and by means of 
other wheels, and one i\is 
working inside another 
the clock hands and dial 
show hours, minutes, and 
sc eonds The chiming 
machinery of a cloc k 
or that by which hours 
and quarters are sounded 

is no necessary part of a clock, and forms, 
indeed a separate portion of the works, 
usually driven by a separate falling weight, 
and coming into play at certain times when 
there is a temporary connection between the 
two portions of the clock muchmeiy (See also 
Watch ) — Electric Clocks During the 1 ist eighty 
years many forms of electric clocks have been 
designed Much progress h is been made in 
rec ent years There arc several distinct types in 
use today 1 Self contained clocks in which 
electric ltv provides the motive power usually 
by electro magnetic impulses to the pendulum 
or balance 2 Clocks with an independent 
Sixteenth century Clock at Strasbourg power but having the vibrations of their pen 

dulums controlled by electric currents from a 
philosopher Dr Hooke Various improvements standard clock 3 Clocks having an mdepen 
followed, such as the chronometer escapement, dent motive power wound by electricity 4 
and the addition of a compensation adjustment, Simple dial works actuated at regular intervals, 
bv which two metals having unequal rates of usually once per half minute, or once per minute, 
expansion and contraction under variations of by an electric current from a * mastc r * The 
temperature are combined in the pendulum or last named has proved the most successful It 
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is economical, as the dial works are very simple and those of Titus Annuls Milo One of Cicero’s 
and one master clock can actuate many hundreds orations, Pro Milone , was written m defence of 
of the 4 journeymen * so long as a sufficient Milo 

battery power is supplied in proportion to the Clog-almanac, an almanac or calendar made 
number of subsidiary dials in the circuit It by cutting notches or characters on a clog or 
has also this gre it advantage, that ill the dials block, generally of wood The block had gener 
throughout a large cst ibhshment, m different ally four sides, three months for each edge 
buildings will be indicating the same time as The number of days is marked by notches, 
the master — Biblioc raphy Mathieu Planchon, while vanous symbols are used to denote saints* 
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ISIIorloge , son histoire retrospective pittoresque et days, the golden number, &c The clog almanac 
artistique , F J Britten, Old Clocks and Watches is said to have been of Danish origin 
and their Makers , H H S Cunynghame, Time Clogher (kl5'g6r), a village and old episcopal 
and Clocks Ancient and Modem Methods of see of Ireland, in County Tyrone, with cathedral 
Measuring lime and bishop’s palace It is a see both of the 

Clo dius Pulcher, Publius, a notorious public Church of Ireland and of the Roman Catholic 
character of ancient Rome, son of Appius Clau Church St Patrick is said to have been first 
dius Pulcher, who was consul about 79 b c He Bishop of Clogher Pop 197 
served in the third Mithndatic War under Cloisonne (klwa son a) See Fnamel 

Lucullus and filled different high posts in the Clois ter (equivalent to the Latin word clau 

provinces of the Fist, where his arrogance was sura , from claudere , to shut up), an arched way 
the cause of sc nous disturbances Returning or gallery, often forming part of certain portions 
to Rome, he became a popular demagogue, was of monastic and collegiate buildings, usually 
elected tribune in 59 b c , was the means of having a wall of the building on one side, and 
procuring Cicero’s banishment and continued an open colonnade, or a senes of windows with 
to be a ringleader m all the seditions of the time piers and columns adjoining an intenor yard or 
till killed in an encounter between his followers court on the other side Such gallenes were 
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originally intended as places of exercise and 
recreation, the persons using them being under 
cover Among the many beautiful cloisters still 
m existence ire those of St Tohn Lateran, at 
Rome of the convent of St Scholastica at Su- 
biaco, of Arles, m France, of the royal convent of 
Huelgas, near Burgos m Spam md of Mon 
reale and Cefaiu, m Sicily The term is also 
used as equivalent to convent or monastery 

Clonakil ty , a seaport of Irel md, County 
Cork, with a considerable trade in grain Pop 
2961 

Clones, a town of Ireland, County Monaghan, 
with remuins of an abbey and a round tower 
Pop 2400 

Clonmel', a municipal and, until 1885 par 
liaincntary borough of Ireland, partly m County 
Waterford and partly m County Tipperary It 
lies in a beautiful valley on both sides of, and on 
two islands m the River Suir and has a jail, 
barracks, and court house, carries on t inning, 
brewing and flour milling and has a tr ide in 
agricultural product Pop 10,209 

Clontarf , a town of Ireland, County Dublin 
on the northern shore of Dublin Bay It is a 
much frequented watering place, and is his 
toncally interesting as the scene of Brian 
Boroirnhe’s victory over the Danes in 1014 
Pop 461*1 

Cloots (klots), Jean Baptiste, Baron a singular 
character well known during the re\ olutionary 
scenes in I rant e under the appellation of 4na 
char sis Cloots He was born near Clevcs at the 
tustle of Gnadcnthil in 1755, anti was brought 
up at Pans He became possessed ot a eon 
sidcrable fortune, which he pirtly dissipated 
in fant istic schemes for the union of all peoples 
and races m one dcmocritic brotherhood The 
outbre ik of the French Revolution affordi d him 
the kind of cireer he sought In 1790 Cloots 
presented himself at the bir of the National 
Assembly, accompanied by a considerable number 
of enthusiastic followers of various nationalities, 
English, Germ m, Itilian Spanish, Arabians — 
or Pansians dressed up as such He described 
himself as the orator of the human race, and 
demanded the right of confederation, which 
was granted him IIis enthusiasm for radical 
reforms, his hatred of C hnstianity and of royalty, 
and a gift of 12 000 livres on behalf of the national 
defence g lined him, in Sept, 1792, election to 
the National Convention, m which he voted for 
the death of Louis XVI in the name of the 
human race But, becoming an object of sus- 
picion to Robespierre, he w is arrested and 
guillotined 24th March, 1794 11c met his fite 

with great indifference Among his works are 
La certitude des preuves du mahomc'hsrne (1780), 
and La ripubhque universelle (1791) 

Close Borough, a borough the right of 
Voi hi 


nominating a member of Parliament for which 
weis in the hands of a single person 

Close Corporation, a corporation which Alls 
up its own vacancies, the election of members 
not being open to the public 

Close-hauled, m navigation, said of a ship 
when the general arrangement or trim of the 
sails is such ns to cn ible h< r to sail as nearly 
against the wind as possible 

Close-season, a period of the year, usually, 
though not alwiys, coinciding with the breeding 
season, during which legal enactments or sporting 
custom prohibit the shooting or hunting of cer 
tain wild animals and birds As an example 
of exceptions to the above nimed general rule 
may be mentioned otter hunting which as it is 
impossible for hounds to woik in very cold 
water is earned on from the middle of April to 
the middle of September The fox although 
protected by no wnttc n law is not hunted 
between 1st April and 1st Nov while, though 
no legal close sc ison is enforced for deer, no 
stags are killed between October and August or 
lands between Mareh and November Pai 1 1 idges, 
phe isants grouse, and m my other game birds are 
protected by 1 iw the Wild Birds Protec tion Acts 
secure immunity for many smaller kinds and 
salmon and trout are similarly eared foi Details 
ot Bntish close seasons for all creatures aifec ted 
may be found in most almanacs and annuals 
In foreign countries and in British colonies, 
especially in North America and C m id i similar 
protective regulations hive been adopted 
Clo sure, a rule m British p irh imentary pro 
cedure adopted in 1882 by which it my tune 
after a question lias been proposed, a motion 
may be m ide with the Speaker s or ( li urm in’s 
consent * Thit the question be now put , when 
the motion is immediately put md decided with 
out debate or imendment So also if i clause 
of a Bill is under deb ite a motion that it stand 
or be added may be put and cai ried in the same 
way The motion must be supported by more 
than 100 members and opposed by less than 40, 
or have the support of 200 membeis The intro 
duction of the closure was intended to prevent 
debates from being too much spun out (See 
Parliament) In France cUtture his been fre 
quently used since 1851 

Cloth, a fabric formed by interweaving thre ads 
or fibres of animal or vegetable origin, as wool, 
hair, cotton flax, or hemp Cloth may also 
be made by felting as well as by we iving See 
Cotton Wool , Silk 

Clothes-moth, the name common to several 
moths of the genus Tm6u, whose larva? are des 
tructive to woollen fabrics, feathers, or furs 
upon which they feed, using at the same time the 
material for the construction of the cases in 
which they assume the chrysalis state 

66 
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Clothing Nothing is more necessary to com 
fort than that the body should be kept in nearly 
a uniform temperature, thus preventing the dis 
turbanee of the important excretory functions of 
the skin by the influence of heat or cold Hence 
in a changeable climate the question of clothing 
becomes of special importance The chief aim in 
clothing the body ought to bp protection from 
atmospheric changes A degree of cold amounting 
to shivenng cannot be felt without injury in 
some form to the general health of the body, 
and the strongest constitution cannot resist the 
benumbing influence of a sensation of cold con 
stantly present, even if it be so moderate as not 
to occasion immediate complaint, or to induce 
the sufferer to seek protection from it This 
degree of cold often lays the foundation of the 
whole host of chronic diseases foremost amongst 
which is consumption Wool is the most satis 
factory material for use 111 clothing and one 
which provides the protection required against 
the changes of tempo aturc Those who desire 
to benefit from the w earing of woollen material 
must wear the woollen garment next the skin, 
for it is m this position mainly, that its health 
preserving power may best be felt The main 
advantages of wool as material for making gar 
merits are (1 ) the readiness with which it allows 
the escape of perspiration through its texture, 
(2) its power of preserving the sensation of warmth 
to the skm under all circumstances, (1) the 
slowness with which it conducts heat from the 
body, (4) the softness lightness, and pliancy of 
its texture Next in point of excellence with 
regird to health preserving qualities ranks 
stockinette or woven webbing This provides 
an ideal m itenal for underclothing It is made 
entirely of wool and possesses all the good 
qualities already mentioned Aertex cellulir 
cloth possesses excellent qualities also, being 
porous and a good non conductor of heat It 
retains a large proportion of air m its meshes, 
and consequently is cool m summer and warm 
m winter It is light durable, and unshrink- 
able Silk — Spun silk md silk and wool under 

wear have all the advantages of the foregoing 
materials with the gre it disadvantage of being 
very costly Cotton cloth provides an admir- 
able substitute for wool and woven materials, 
and is the next best substance of which clothing 
may be made It is light to wt ir, may be had 
m various qualities, is easily obtained and not 
too expensive, and the wear is everything that 
could be desired Linen possesses none of the 
good qualities of wool It retains the matter 
of perspiration and speedily becomes imbued 
with it, thus giving an unpleisant sensation of 
cold to the body It is readily saturated with 
moisture, and conducts heat too rapidly For 
these reasons it is now rarely used Clothes 


should be made so as to allow the body the full 
exercise of all its motions The neglect of this 
precaution does much harm — Bibliography 
K W Watson lexliles and Clothing (Library 
of Home Economics vol x), J Bray, All About 
Dress , G Migeon Les Arts du Tissu 

Clo tho, in Greek mythology, that one of 
the three Fates or Faroe whose duty it was 
to put the wool for the thread of life round 
the spindle, while that of Lach£sis was to spin 
it, and that of Atrbpos to cut it when the time 
had come 

Cloud, a mass of visible vapour, or watery 
or icy particles, suspended m the atmosphere 
Clouds are formed in various ways In warm 
weather the ground is warmed, particularly in 
certain places, and ascending currents arc set up 
When the air rises, its pressure is reduced and 
it is m consequence cooled by the expansion 
Finally it comes to a levc 1 at which its tempera 
ture is no longer sufficient to contain its moisture 
in the invisible form Condensation commences, 
and cloud is produced Thus the summer cumuli 
are formed, their flat bases indicating the level 
at which the condensation begins When a 
warm and a cold current of air meet, the latter 
t< nds to pass under the former and force it up 
Hence, llso cloud is formed, and possibly rain 
A similar result follows from wind coming upon 
the inclined surface of a mountain Warm air 
encountering a cold 1 md or sea surface may 
also produce condensation of cloud or fog A 
fall of atmospheric pressure, by the expansion 
and consequent cooling is another cause If 
two masses of saturated air at different tempera 
tures mix, the combination will be super satu 
rated and deposition follow but only to a very 
limited extent Air m ly also be cooled, and its 
moisture deposited as a result of its own radiation 
into surrounding sp ice exceeding that which it is 
re ten nig from the c irth or it may be cooled 
through imparting its heat by conduction to a 
neighbouring stritum of air 

The first attempt at a s j stem itic classification 
of the clouds was made by Luke Howard 111 1803 
lie distinguished three main classes — 1 The 
cirrus (Lat , ‘ \*isp of lmr ’), so called from its 
resemblance to a lock of hur It has a light, 
wispy, or fibrous nature 2 The cumulus (Lat , 
4 heap ’), which assumes the form of dense convex 
or conic il heaps resting on a flattish base, called 
also * summer cloud ’ Under ordinary circum- 
stances cumulus clouds accompany fine weather, 
especially in the heat of summer As a rule they 
attain their greatest size early in the afternoon, 
and generally decrease towards sunset 3 The 
stratus , so named from its spreading out uni 
formly m a horizontal layer It Lelongs mainly 
to the night When resting upon the ground, 
it forms what we call a fog V inous classifi 
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cations of a more detailed description than 
Howard s have subsequently been suggested, 
and a standard international classification has 
been drawn up for general use by meteorologists 
In this the classes recognized arc 1 Cirrus 
2 Cirro stratus Both the foregoing are composed 
of minute ice particles, and float at a height of 

5 or 6 miles Cirro stratus is a thin, whitish 
sheet of cloud, sometimes covering the whole 
sky, and giving it a milky appearance I 11 this 
cloud are occasionally seen halos, mock suns, 
and sun pillars 3 Cirro cumulus , or mac kerel 
sky, small globular masses or flakes ranged 111 
groups or lines 4 Alto cumulus large globular 
masses closely p icked 5 Alto stratus , a thick 
sheet of a grey or bluish colour These three 
classes are at heights of 2 to over 4 miles 

6 Strato cumulus, large globular masses or rolls 
of dark clouds 7 Nimbus, or rain cloud, a thick 
layer of dark cloud with ragged edges Strato 
cumulus and nimbus arc generally under l£ miles 
high 8 Cumulus averaging about 1 mile above 
the earth 9 Cumulo nimbus , hcavv masses 
rising in the form of turrets or anvils, generally 
surmounted by a sheet of low altitude cirrus 
(‘false cirrus’) This cloud may extend from 
under 1 mile at its base upwirds to 2 01 5 miles, 
and is the thunder cloud and shower cloud 10 
Stratus , usually under an altitude of 1 mile 
Another cl iss sometimes recognized is mammato 
cumulus, also called festoon cloud, a cumulus with 
protuberances indicating ram It is sometimes 
dangerous to avi itors 

Apart from their effects in fertilizing the ground 
by distribution of moisture in the form of ram, 
clouds have important influences upon the tern 
perature of the earth & surface While they act 
is a cooling agency in intercepting the sun s r iys 
on their passage to the earth they also often ict 
as a protective ag mist great cold by diminishing 
the radiation of heat from the earth into space 
Their influence upon climate is, therefore in 
general of a preponderantly moderating descrip 
tion — Bibi ioouAriiY W Clement Ley, Cloud 
land, A W Clayden, Cloud Studies, George A 
Clarke, Clouds 

Cloud (klo), St , a town France, department of 
Seine et Oise 6 miles s w of Pans, charmingly 
situated on the slope of a hill overlooking the 
River Seme It is celebntcd for the scenery 
of its magnificent park, a favourite holiday 
resort of the Pansians As the residenc e of the 
monarchs of France St Cloud is histoncally 
interesting Louis XIV bought the old chateau 
and presented it to his brother, the Due d’Orleans 
who enlarged and transformed it into a splendid 
palace, which became the residence of Hennetta, 
queen of Charles I of Fngland, dunng her exile 
It was sold by Louis Philippe of Orleans to Mane 
Antoinette and after the Revolution chosen by 


Napoleon for his residence It was the summer 
residence of N ipolcon III, and was greatly 
damaged in the I ranco Prussian War Pop 7 J00 

Cloudberry, or Mountain Bramble ( Rubus 
chamccmorus) a fruit found plentiful^ in the 
north of Furope Asi i, and America and common 
in some of the more elevated moors of Britain, 
of the same genus is the bramble or black 
berry The plant is from 4 to 8 or 10 inches 
high, with a r itlicr large handsome leaf, indented 
and serrated at the edges The flowers are large 
and white and the bernes which have a veiy 
fine flavour are orange yellow in colour and 
about the size of a bramble berr\ The cloud 
berry is the badge of the elan M Lean 

Clough (kluff) Arthur Hugh English poet, 
born at Iiveipool 1st Jan 1819 He studied 
under Dr Arnold at Rugby anel then at Oxford 
On his return from a tour in Amcric 1 (1852) he 
was appointed an examiner attached to the 
educational branch of the Privy Council office 
He died 13th Nov 18(>1 at Horcncc while 
returning from a journey to Creccc His poems 
of which the best known are Bothie of 7obcr 
na I uohch (or Toper na Fuosich) Amours de 
1 oyage and the long poem Dipsychus were 
published dong with 1 memoir by F T P il 
grave in 1802 — Cf S Waddington Arthur Hugh 
Clough a Monograph 

Clover, 01 Trefoil, a n nne of different species 
of plants of the genus rrifohuni nut ord I c gu 
mi 11 os js There ire iliout 100 species oi which 
18 are natives of Brit un Some arc weeds, but 
many species are vilued as food for cittlc T 
pratense or common red clover is a biennial 
ind sometimes especially on chalky soils a tn 
enm il plant This is the kind most commonly 
cultivated as it y i< Ids 1 1 irgcr product than 
my of the other sorts Trifolium repens or 
white clover is a most \aluablc plant for pas 
turage over the whole of Europe Central Asia, 
and North America and has also been intro 
duced into South America The bee gathers 
much of its honey from the flowers of this spe c ics 
7 hybndum Alsikc hybrid or Swedish clover, 
has been long cultivated in the south of Sweden, 
and for some time also in other countries it 
is strongly recommended for cold moist, stiff 
sods It resembles the common red clover in 
duration, stature and mode of growth T 
medium , perennial red or meadow clover, much 
resembles the common red but differs somewhat 
m habit, and the bright red flowers arc 1 irger 
and form a less compact head Its produce is 
less in quantity, and not so nutritive, as that of 
the common red The name clover is often 
applied to plants like meditk and mehlot culti 
vated for the same purpose and belonging to 
the same natural order, although not of the 
same genus 
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Clover weevil, a kind of weevil, genus Apion, 
different species of which or their larva* feed 
on the lea\es and seeds of the clover, as also on 
tares and other leguminous pi mts A apricans, 
of a bluish black colour and little more than 
a line in length, is especially destructive 

Cloves (derived from the b r clou, a nail), a very 
pungent aromatic spice, the dried flower buds of 
Caryophyllus aromaheus , a native of the Molucca 
Islands, belonging to the myrtle tribe, now 
cultivated in Sumatra, Zanzibar, Malacca, and 
Jam uca The Dutch, with a view to securing the 
monopoly, endeavoured to exterminate the tree 
from all the Molucca Islands, except Amboyna, 
but in 1770 the French succeeded in conveying 



Clove Plant ( Caryophyllus aromaticus) Flower bud on left 
Section of Tlower on right 


it from Ceram to Cayenne The tree is a hand 
some evergreen from 15 to 10 feet high with 
large elliptic smooth leaves and numerous pur 
plish flowers on jointed stalks K\ery part of 
the plint abounds in the \olatilc oil for which 
the flower buds arc prized When the stalk is 
allowed to mature into a succulent purple 
coloured berry, containing one or two seeds, it 
is called the mother clove ’ The spice yields 
a very fragrant odour, and has a bittensh, pun 
gent, and warm taste It is sometimes employed 
as a hot and stnnul itmg medicine, but is more 
frequently used in cookery 

Clovis (from O Gcr Chlodwig , Mod Ger Lud 
Wig, Fr Louis), King of the Fr inks born a d 465 
succeeded his father, Ghilderic m the year 481, 
as chief of the warlike tribe of Salian b ranks, 
who inhabited Northern Gaul In 486 he over- 
threw the Roman governor at Soissons and 
occupied the country between the Somme and 
the Loire The influence of his wife Clotilda, a 
Burgundian princess, at length converted him 


to Christianity, and on 25th Dec 406, he was 
baptized with several thousands of his Franks 
at Rheims, and was saluted by Pope Anastasius 
as ‘ most Christian king”, he being orthodox, 
while most of the western princes were Anans 
It now became his object to nd himself by all 
means of all the other brankish rulers, m order 
that he might leave the whole territory of the 
b ranks to his children, and in this purpose he 
succeeded by treachery and cruelty He died 
at Pans, which he had made lus capital on 27th 
Nov , 511 In the last year of his reign Clovis 
had called a council at Orleans, from which are 
dated the peculiar privileges claimed by the 
Kings of France in opposition to the Pope — Cf 
G Kurth, Clovis 

Clown, the buffoon or practic ll jester in pan 
tomime and circus performances On the old 
English st ige the clown was the privileged 
laughter provoker, who, without taking any part 
in the dramatic development of the piece reprt 
sented earned on his improvised jokes and tncks 
with the actors, often, indeed, addressing himself 
directly to the audience instead of confining 
himself to what was going on on the stage In 
Shakespeare’s dramas a distinct part is assigned 
to the clown, who no longer uppears as an ex 
tempore jester, although the part he plays is to 
a certain extent in keeping with his triditional 
functions He is now confined to the panto 
mime and the circus in the former of which he 
plays a part allied to th it of the b rench pierrot 
Sec Pantomime 

Cloyne, a town in Ireland, 16 miles r by s 
of Cork, the seat of a Roman ( atliolic bishop 
brom 16-18 to 18 J5 it was the see of a bishop 
of the Established Chimh but in the latter 
year it w is united with Cork and Ross Pop 
756 

Club, a select number of persons in the habit 
of meeting for the promotion of some common 
object, as soci il intercourse literature polities, 
&c It is a pec uliarly English institution which 
can scarcely be said to h ive taken root in any 
other country except America In its modern 
sense the word ‘ club bet line common m Eng 
land at the time of The Taller and 2 he Spectator 
1 e at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
The coffee houses of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries are the best representatives 
of what is meant by a modern club, while the 
clubs of that time were commonly nothing but 
a kind of restaurants or taverns where people 
resorted to take their meals But while any 
body was free to enter a coffee house, it was 
absolutely necessary that a person should have 
been formally received as a member of a club, 
according to its regulations, before he was at 
liberty to enter it Among the earliest of the 
London clubs was the Kit cat Club, formed in the 
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reign of Queen Anne among whose forty mem sometimes the heel is raised and the toes only 


bers were dukes, earls and the leading authors 
of the day Another club formed about the same 
time was the Beefsteak Club Originally these 
two clubs had no pronounced political views, 
but in the end they began to occupy themselves 
with politics, the Kit cat Club being Whig, and 
the Beefsteak Club Tory Perhaps the most cele 
brated club of the eighteenth century was that 
which was first called The Club par excellence , 
and numbered among its members Dr Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Oliver 
Goldsmith Edward Gibbon, and others The 
number of regularly established clubs in London 
is now about 150 The most important of these 
are Army and Navy (1837), Athenaeum (1824), 
British Empire (1910), Carlton (1832), a sort of 
head quarters for the Conservative party, Con 
stitutional (1883), National Liberal (1822), 
Reform (1817), Turf (1808), and United Service 
(1815) Similar clubs exist also in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other cities of the kmgdom Some 
London clubs admit women members, while there 
art several clubs for women only Clubs are 
often provided with re iding room and library, 
smoking room billiard room, coffee room, dining 
room, and drawing room, and also m ly h ive 
a certain number of bedrooms Besides being 
convenient for social intercourse, members may 
obtain their meals 111 them, served in the best 
style and at moderate cost New members 
are admitted by ballot, and pay a certain 
entrance fee as well as an annual subscription 
The number of English clubs existing in 1921 vas 
over 8000 The F nglish clubs have been mutated 
m different countries in Europe, but not with 
great success In France vs here they were 
introduced at an early period they soon became 
associations purely political in their nature, and 
had no uniform and regular form, as they were 
only tolerated during revolutionary epochs The 
Club des Jacobins the Club des FeuiIIants, the 
Club des Cordeliers, and the Club dc Montrouge 
were the most famous clubs of the time of the 
first French Revolution After the revolutions 
of 1848 hosts of elubs started into existence in 
France Germany and Italy, but the institution 
has always failed to take a deep hold on European 
continental society — Bibliography Ned Ward, 
The Secret History of Clubs of all Descriptions 
(1709) Tohn Timbs, History of Clubs and Club 
Life G J Ivey, Clubs of the World , R Nevill, 
London Clubs T II S Escott, Club Makers and 
Club Members, E C A Leigh, List of English 
Clubs m all parts of the World J Wertheimer, 
Law relating to Clubs 

Clubbing See Finger and Toe Disease 
Club-foot (Lat Talipes) a congemtal dis 
tortion of the foot There are several varieties 
Sometimes the foot is twisted inwards (T varus). 


touch the ground (2 equlnus ), sometimes the 
foot is twisted outwards (7 valgus) or it rests 
only on the heel ( T calcaneus) In most cases 
the deformity is curable by modern surgery 
Club -hauling, a method of tacking a ship 
m dangerous situations by letting go the lee- 
anchor as soon as the wind is out of the sails, 
her head being thus brought to the wind, and 
then cutting the cable and trimming the sails 
as soon as she pays off 

Club-moss, or Ground Pine, the common 
name of the pi mts of the ord Lycopodiacese, or 
more particul irly of the genus Lycopodium 
Clue, of a square sail, is the lower corner, 
and hence clue lines and clue garnets , tackles to 
truss the clues up to the yard 

Clunes, an important mining town in the 
Australian colony of Victoria 120 miles north 
west of Melbourne Pop 321 J 

Cluny (klune), a town of Eastern France 
department of Sa6ne et Loire, 11 miles n w of 
Macon, pop 4150 Here was a Benedictine abbey, 
founded in 910 by William 1 the Pious, Count of 
Auvergne The abbey was at one time the 
most celebrated 111 France, having 2000 monastic 
communities directly under its sway in France, 
Italy, Spain, Engl ind &c , the minutes of which 
formed the congicgation of Glumac monks 
Popes Gregory VII, Urban II, and Pasch il II 
were members of the Congregation of Cluny 
Most of the abbey church wis destroyed in 
3 789 md the present town is to some extent 
built of its debris and occupies its site Ihere 
is a national school of arts and trades 

Clupe idae, the hernng family, the typical 
genus being Clup&i, the hernng a family of 
fishes which includes the hernng, spr it, pilchard, 
and anchov y Sardines are immature pilchards, 
while whitebait chiefly consists ol herring fry 
Clustered Column, in architecture, a pier 
which appears to consist of several columns or 
shafts clustered together, they are sometimes 
attached to each other throughout their whole 
height, and sometimes only at the capital and 
base 

Clu'tha, the largest river in New Zealand, in 
the southern part of the South Island It 
receives the waters of Lakes Hawea, Wanaka, 
and Wakatipu, and flows m a south eastern 
direction having a length of 350 miles It is 
called also Molyneux 

Clyde (klid), a nver of Scotland, which has its 
sources among the hills that separate Lanark 
shire from the counties of Peebles and Dumfries, 
passes by Lanark Hamilton, Glasgow, Renfrew 
Dumbarton and Greenock, and forms finally 
an extensive estuary or firth before it enters 
the Irish Sea at the southern extremity of the 
Island of Bute From its source to Glasgow, 
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where navigation begins, its length is 70 or 80 
miles Its principal tributaries are the Douglas 
Water the Mouse, the Nethan the Avon, the 
Calder, the North Calder, the Kelvin, the White 
and Black Cirt, and the Lcvcn Near Lanark 
it has three celebrated falls — the upi>ermost, 
Bonnmgton Linn about 30 feet high, the next, 
Corra Lmn where the water takes three dis 
tinet leaps e ich about as high, and the lowest, 
Stonebyres, also three distinct falls altogether 
about 80 leet Ihe Clyde, by artificial deepen 
mg, has been made navigable for large vessels 
up to Glasgow, and is the most valuable river 
m Scotland for commerce 

Clyde, Colin Campbell, Lord, was born in 
Glasgow in 1792, where his father, Colin M‘Liver, 
a native of Mull, worked as a cabinet maker 
His mother’s maiden name was Campbell, and 
she was the daughter of a small proprietor m 
Islay By the assistance of his mothers rela 
tions he was educated at the High School of 
G1 isgow and afterwards at the Military Act. 
demy, Gosport In 1808 he recei\ed an ensign s 
commission m the 9th Regiment of Foot having 
previously changed his name to Campbell, at 
the suggestion of his maternal uncle an officer 
m the army He served m Spam under Sir John 
Moore and Wellington being engaged m the 
battles of Barossa and Vittorm md having dis 
played distinguished gallantry at the siege of 
San Sebastian where as well as at the Bidasso i, 
he wa» severely wounded From 1819 to 1825 
he wis in the West Indies In 1835 he ittamed 
the rank of lieutenant colonel In 1842 he was 
in China m command of the 98th Regiment, and 
on the tcrmin ition of the Chinese War saw active 
service in India, where he acquired such repu 
tation m the second Sikh War as to receive the 
thanks of Parliament and the title of k c b 
In 1854 he became major general with the 
command of the Highland Brigade m the C rime in 
War His services at the bittles of Alma and 
Balaklavi and during the war generilly, were 
conspicuous so that on the outbreik of the 
Indian Mutiny he was appointed to the chief 
command there Landing at Calcutta on 29th 
Aug 1857, he relieved Havelock and Outram 
at Lucknow, and crushed the rebellion entirely 
before the end of the year For his services 
here Sir Colin received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament, was created a peer with 
the title of Baron Clyde, and had an income of 
£2000 a vear allotted him In 1862 he was 
made field marshal He died 14th Aug 1863, 
and was buned in Westminster Abbey — Bibi io 
grapiiy L Shadwell, Life of Cohn Campbell , 
Lord Clyde , Sir Owen T Burnt Clyde and Strath 
nairn, Forbes, Colin Campbell , Lord Clyde 
Clydebank a town of Scotland, Dumbarton- 
shire, of recent ongin, on the north bank of the 
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Clyde, 5 miles below Glasgow, with shipbuilding, 
&c Pop. 46,515 

Glymenia, a ccphalopod intermediate be 
tween the nautiloid and ammonoid types, with 
a closely coiled shell m which the partitions are 
simple in their folding, with siphonal tube run 
nmg through them on the inner or concave side 
of the shell It is characteristic of marine De 
voman strata and extinct before the Carboni 
ferous, when the ammonoid type became well 
established 

Clynes, John Robert, British politician, born 
at Oldham, 1869 As a boy he worked m a 
cotton factory, devoting his spare time to Btudy 
In 1891 he was appointed organi/er of the Gas 
workers’ and Gcnertl Labourers’ Union for 
Lancashire, and m 1906 entered Parliament as 
a Labour member Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Food Ministry in July, 1917, he succeeded 
Lord Rhondda as Food ( ontrollcr in 1918, when 
he was also mide a Privy Councillor He re 
signed office in Nov, 1918, the Labour party 
having withdrawn from the Coalition 

Clytemnes tra, in Greek mythology daughter 
of King Tyndareus md Ledi, and wife of Agi- 
niemnon During the absence of her husband in 
the war against Troy she became the mistress 
of ASgisthus md, in connection with him, 
murdered Ag imemnon on his return from Troy 
and together with her paramour, governed 
Mycenae for seven years Her son Orestes killed 
them both See Agamemnon and Orestes 

Cni dus, or Gnidus, an ancient Greek town 
in Cana, a province of Asia Minor, a great seat 
of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), who had 
three temples here in one of which w as a f imous 
statue of the goddess by Praxiteles It has 
perished but the most faithful copy of it is in 
the Vatican gallery 

Coach, a gener il name for all covered carriages 
drawn by horses and intended for the rapid con 
veyanec of passengers The earliest carriages 
appear to ha\e been all open, if we may judge 
from the figures of Assyrun and Babvloman 
chariots found on the monuments discovered 
amidst the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon At 
Rome both covered and uncovered carriages 
were m use After the fall of the Roman Empire 
they went out of use again and during the feudal 
ages the custom was to ncle on horseback, the 
use of carnages being considered effeminate 
Coaches became more common m the fifteenth 
century, but even then were regarded exclusively 
as vehicles for women and invalids Later on 
they became, especially in Germany, part of 
the appendages of royalty They seem to have 
been introduced into England about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, but were for long con- 
fined to the anstocracy and the wealthy classes 
Hackney coaches were first used m London m 
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1625 They were then only twenty in number, 
and were kept at the hotels, where they had to 
be applied for when wanted In 1634 coaches 



State Coach of Queen Elizabeth 


waiting to be hired at a particular stand were 
introduced, and had increased to 200 in 1652 to 
800 in 1710 and to 1000 in 1771 Stage coaches 
were introduced into England about the same 


floods and by the wretched state of the roads 
generall> In 1700 it took a week to travel 
from York to London, in 1754 a body of Man 
Chester merchants started a comcyancc, the 
Flying Coach, of an improved kind, which did 
the journey to London in the unusually short 
period of four days and a half and thirty years 
later a Mr Palmer of Bath, after a considerable 
amount of opposition succeeded in inducing the 
Go\ ernment to put 111 practice certain suggestions 
which he made, bv which he showed that great 
saving both of time and money in the convey 
ance of passengers and letters would be effected 
The result was the establishment of the system 
of mail coaches which continued to be the 
means of travelling in Fngl ind until their place 
was taken by the rulways I he first mail 
coich started between I ondon and Bristol on 
the 8th of Aug 1784 Of coaches possessing a 
history the best known in the United Kingdom 
are the Kings State coach (built m 1761) and 
that of the Lord Mayor of London (built in 
1757) — Bibliography Sir W Gilbcy, Early 
Carriages and Roads Ralph Strauss, Carriages 
and Coaches their History and their Evolution 



time as hackney coaches Ihe first stage coach 
in London appears to have run early in the seven 
teenth century, and before the end of the century 
they were started on three of the principal roads 
m England Their speed was at first very 
moderate, about 3 or 4 miles an hour They 
could only run in the summer, and even then 
their progress was often greatly hindered by 


Coach-dog, a short haired dog of moderate 
size, and rather handsome shape, white with 
numerous black spots, kept as an attendant upon 
carnages, and of no use otherwise It is also 
called Dalmatian dog 

Coadju'tor, a Latin term, nearly synonymous 
m its ongmal meaning with assistant The 
term is especially applied to an assistant bishop 





Coal Formation — tig i 

Gravel sand and mud earned by river to bed of inland sea or lake The heavv gravel falls first the sand is earned 
farther and the mud farther still When the increasing mud deposit emerged from the lake a new land surface was 
formed for vegetation F G 



The lake having filled up a forest grew over the whole area and the vegetable matter was thus accumulated and 
formed the beginning of a coal seam i 2 is the mud and 3 the gravel and sand which filled the first lake 4 being 
the original bed of the first lake In the mud of the first lake 2 we have the roots of the first trees that grew in this 
undcrclay 1 he preserved stumps above the vegetable formation 1 are from the last trees that grew before the invasion 
of the second lake depicted in the diagram 


F t» Forest growth L Surface of lake W Water R Mouth of nver G Gravel s Sand M Mud 
C L Clean limestone F D blow decay of trees near edge of water stumps preserved C Coal formation 


but if the solution be warmed, the albumen 
undergoes a change, separates out in white 
flocky musses, ind cannot again be redissolved 
in the water Coagulation is well exemplified 
by the ‘ curdling of milk and ‘ clotting ’ of 
blood 

Coahuila (ko a we la), a state of Mexico, on 
the frontier of the United States, rich in woods 
and pastures, and having several silver mines, 
area, 63,786 sq miles, pop 376,747 (1912) 


1 irgcly employee l is fuel anel formed from vist 
masses of vegetable matter deposited through 
the luxuriant growth of plants in former epochs 
of the e irth s history In the varieties of e oal 
in common use the combined effects of pressure, 
heat, and chemical action upon the substance 
have left few traces of its vegetable origin, but 
in the sandstones clays, and shales accom 
panymg the coal, the plants to which it princi- 
pally owes its origin are presented m a fossil state 
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in great profusion, and frequently with their subject of controversy, but there are numerous 
structure so distinctly retained as to enable cases in which the lower parts of stems with 
the microscopist to determine their botanical spreading roots, occur embedded in fireclay as 
affinities with existing forms The great system a 4 seat ’, with a coal seam above , in which the 
of strata in which coal is cluefl v found is known plant individuals are no longer recognizable 
as the Carboniferous and dates back to a time These testify to the decav of extensive forests and 
when the humbler types of \egetation pre the preservation of their remains m place Some 
dominated and grew to the size ot forest trees brightly burning coals contain a good deal of 
JLepidodendron and Sigill iria may be regarded mucleiv material, appe irmg m the ash on burning, 
as giant club mosses, while Calamites is a large and have been formed by the drifting of spores 



Map oi Coal fields of Great Britain 


pieeieeessor of the modern horse tails Tree or decaying logs into swampy lakes (see Bog 
ferns also were prevalent but manv of these head Coal ) 

are now known to have been seed bearing (pten I here are many kinds of coil, varying eon 
dosperms) and thus to liave foreshadowed siderably m their composition as anthracite , 
later types of flowering plants A few com nearly pure carbon and burning with little flame, 
ferous trees also occur Coals formed from much used for furnaces ind malt kilns, tofu- 
later types of vegetation oecui in other systems nnnous (popul irly so c died) or household coal ’, 
such as the Jurassic c oal of Sutherlandshire, and and cannel or gas coal , which burns readily 
the Uppci Cretaceous c oal of Canada Swampy like a candle and is much used in gas making 
ground or lagoon conditions seem essential for The terms semi anthracitic, semi bituminous, 
the preservation of large masses of dccaved caking coal, splint coal, &c are also applied 
vegetation, and in m in v cases the coal seams according to peculiarities All varieties agree in 
alternate with beds the fossils in which indicate containing from GO to over 90 percent of carbon, 
marine incursions The relative amount of coal the other elements being chiefly oxygen and 
representing forest growth in situ, and that hydrogen, and frequently a small proportion of 
formed by flotation into estuanes, has been a nitrogen Lignite (q v ) or brown coal (q v 1 
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may contain only 50 per cent of carbon or less 
For manufacturing purposes coals are generally 
considered to consist of two parts, the volatile 
or bituminous portion, which yields the gas 
used for lighting, and the substance coinpari 
tively fixed, usually known as coke, which is 
obtained by heating the coal 111 ovens or other 
close arrangements, and thus removing the 
volatile or smoke yielding matter while the main 
heitmg power of the coal still remains in the 
coke Coal is the most valuable of all the 
minerals which eontnbute to the wealth of 
Great Britun, and it has been mined there for 
man) centuries The first charter giving liberty 
to the town oi Newcastle upon lyne to dig eoal 
was granted by Henry III, ad 12 JO, 111 Scot 
land a charter was granted to the abbot and 
convent of Dunfermline 111 1291 for the same 
purpose 1 he working of co il gradually but 
slowly increased, until, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the development of the 
steam engine by James Watt enormously in 
creased the use of c o il md in ide it the b isis 
of Great Britain s industrial importance From 
about 10 000,000 tons at the beginning of the 
mneteenth century the mnual output rose to 
five times as much by 1850, and in 1913 
the total was 287,410,473 tons of coal, value 
£145,535,009 In 1919 the world s production 
of coal was 1170 million tons, and the annual 
output m the United Kingdom 494,000 000 tons 
lhe English coal fields are by no means 
limited to the areas that appear on geologic il 
maps, considerable bodies of eo il bearing str ita 
being concealed by younger deposits, to which, 
indeed they owe their preservation In Scot 
land and m Ireland except in Tyrone the eoal 
fields are bounded bv older strata and are thus 
more ele irly defined C o il forms one of the 
most import mt features of the Bntish export 
trade but coal also of ( lrbomferous age is 
largely mined in Belgium in Northern and South 
Eastern brince, and in Westphalia and Silesia, 
while the Ukrunc region of South Russia m 
eludes one of the largest coal fields of the world 
The United Stiles have become coal producers 
on an enormous scale notably from the anthra 
cite beds of Pennsylvinia Extensive fields are 
undergoing development m India, m New South 
Wales and in China The coal of C anada is of 
Carboniferous age in the east, and of Cretaceous 
age in the west Since Stanlev levons called 
attention to the economics of coal production 111 
1895 various Commissions have made calcu 
lations as to the rate of depletion of Bntish and 
other coal fields The question is an extremely 
senous one, but the first reform must be towards 
economy in use especially bv the a\oi dance of 
waste in industrial operations The darkened 
air that converts large English and Scottish 


areas to speak of no either lands, into veritable 
* Black Countries manifests a disregard for the 
future that can 011I3 be checked by co opera 
tive and even national action Considerable 
hopes of conservation are b ised on the erection 
of central power stations, from which the energy 
contained m coal may be transmitted as dec 
tricity to dist int ireas Sec special articles on 
Coal tar, Coke , Coke ovens , ind Mining — 

Bibluh iiapiiy H W Hughes, 'lent Book of 
Coal mining E A N Arber Natural History 
of Coal (C imbridge Manuals of Stience) V H 
Wilson, Coal its Origin , Method of Working and 
Preparation for Market , G It Kerr Practical 
Coal mining 

Coalbrookdale, an English coal and iron 
producing district m Salop, dong the bank of 
the Severn 

Coal -cutting Machine, any machine for cut 
ting out coal in the pit the thief objects they 
are intended to serve being the cheapening of 
the work the s iving of 1 large quantity of eoal 
which in the ordin iry process of holing by hand 
labour with the pick is broken up into slack 
and dust and the removal of the danger attend 
mg upon the employme nt of hand labour The 
instruments of cxcivation m these machines are 
variously constructed, and the actuating power 
is now commonly electricity 

Coal -fish, 1 species of the cod genus ( Gadus 
mrens) nimed from the colour of its bick 
It grows to the length of 2£ feet and is found 
m great numbers ibout the Orkneys and the 
northern parts of Britain In Scotland it is 
gener illy known is the S ealh or Saith 

Coaling-stations, stations cst ibhshcd by the 
British Government it vinous important points 
throughout the empire where the ships, both of 
the n ivv and the mercantile marine m ly obtain 
supplies of coil The utility of such stitions 
when properly fortified is points of refuge, 
defenc e md repair for British ships in the event 
of war, can hardly be overestnn ited 1 hey 
include Gibraltar M ilta Aden Colombo Smga 
pore Hong Kong, Sierra Leone St Helena, 
the Cape Mauntius, Newcastle (NSW) Hobart, 
Wellington, and Halifax 

Coalition, a term used in diplomacy and 
politics to denote a union between different 
parties not of the same opinions, but who 
agree to act together for a particular object 
Of the various coalition ministries in English 
history, those of Fox and North m 1782, of the 
Whigs and the Peelites in 1852 of the I iberal 
Unionists and Conservatives in Lord Salisbury s 
Cabinet in 1895 of Mr Asquith in 1915, and of 
Mr Lloyd George in 1916 and 1919 may be 
instanced Amongst States it is understood to 
mean theoretically something less general m its 
ends and less deeply founded than an alliance 
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Goal -measures, the upper di\ision of the 
Carboniferous system, consisting of beds of sand 
stone, shale, &e , between whieh are coal seams 
Goal-tar, or Gas-tar, and Coal-tar Dis- 
tillation Coal tar is a thick, black, strong 
smelling liquid, heavier than water, which is 
obtained in the process of coal carbonization in 


different temper iturcs, indicated by a thermo 
meter at the top of the still, the co il tar may be 
separated into fractions of different boiling 
points From 270 ° C upwards the distillation 
is done in vacuum in the presence of superheated 
steam The following table shows the fractions 
obtained — 


Name of I faction 

Temperature of Dis 
filiation 

From Gas- 
works Tar 

From Coke 
oven Tar 

Specific 

Gravity 

I 

Light oils 

Up to 1 70° C 

2-8 per cent 

2 3 per cent 

0 9-0 95 

2 

Middle oils 

170 0 — 230° C 

8-10 

10 

1 01 

3 

Heavy oils 

230°-2 70° C 

8-10 

1 - 

1 04 

4 

Anthracene oils 

27o°-36o° or 400° C 

16-20 

4 

1 I 

5 

Pitch 

Above 360° C 

50-60 

67 

— 


gas works and coke ovens It is 1 complex 
mixture of substances which are separated by 
distillation In the early days of the manu 
facture oi gas for lighting, the tar was considered 
useless Its value became recognized when 
Perkin, in 1856 , discovered the aniline dye 
mauveine, the pioneer of 1 famous series Aniline 
is derived from benzene, one of the numerous 
by products of coal tar distillation 

The distillation plant usually consists of a 
concave bottomed vertical wrought iron cylinder. 



Coal tar Distillation Plant 


IN Supply pipe to fill still T Tar boiling A Am- 
momacal water \ Vapour to condensing coil C S Steam 
to finish operation P Pipe to run off pitch R Receivers 
for different oils 

set in a furnace The tar is fed into the top of 
the still, and the residual pitch withdrawn below 
Vapours arc conveyed by a swan neck at the 
top of the still to the c ondenscr where condensed 
liquids are collected m receivers some distance 
away from the still, as a precaution against fire 
Hot from previous working the still is charged 
with fresh tar and the distillation carefully 
started Substances of lower boiling point will 
be vaporized first, followed by those with higher 
boiling points, and by changing receivers at 


Treatment of thi t raettons — 1 I lght oils b p 
up to 170 ° C Hus fraction is allowed to stand, 
watery fluid withdrawn and remaining oils re 
distilled, any residue at 170 ° C being added to 
the middle oils 

lo remove bases, phenols sulphur compounds, 
unsaturated hydroe irbons, &c the oils are now 
washed with £-1 lb of concentrated sulphuric 
acid per g illon The acid 1 lyer is drawn off 
and worked for ammonia and other bases The 
oils are now washed with water and then with 
10 per cent caustic soda solution again with 
water and are then dried and distilled into the 
following portions (a) First runnings up to 70 ° 
C , wine h contain carbon bisulphide, heptane, 
hexane, &c , ( b ) 00 per cent benzol up to 110° C , 
(c) 50 per cent benzol up to 140 ° C , (d) solvent 
naphtha up to 1 70 ° C 

The benzol fractions mav be further distilled 
to obtain pure benzene, b p 80 ° C , toluene, 
b p 1 10° C , xylene, b p 1 * 8 - 1 43 ° C Pure 
and crude benzol is used m the dye industry, 
as a solvent in dry cleaning, and as a substitute 
for petrol in motor engines 

Solvent naphtha may be redistilled, yielding 
about 25 per cent best naphtha and beyond 140 ° 
C burning naphtha It is used as a rubber sol 
vent, as a paint thinner and as a cleansing agent 

2 The middle oils, b p 170 - 230 ° C When 
these arc being collected, the cooling water is 
allowed to rise to 60 ° C to keep the condensate 
liquid, otherwise it would solidify and choke 
the cooling oil This fraction is the raw material 
for phenol and naphthalene 

The oils are allowed to solidify and deposit 
naphthalene, which is separated by centrifuging 
and pressing The mother liquor contains 30 - 
40 per cent phenol, and is treated with 10 per 
cent caustic soda solution, dissolving phenols 
and cresols This solution is run off, neutralized 
by carbon dioxide or sulphuric acid, the inorganic 
salts allowed to settle, and the separated phenols 
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are distilled The distillate is allowed to deposit 
its phenol whuh is separated from the liquid 
mixture of isomeric cresols by centrifuging, 
yielding pure white crystalline phenol, m p 
42° C The liquid cresols are used for disin 
fectmg Any oil insoluble in alkali is added 
to the middle oil fraction for reworking 

The crude naphthalene crystals are washed 
with alkali to get rid of phenols, &c , treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and distilled 
Naphthalene is a white volatile solid with 
peculiar smell 111 p 79° C bp 217° C , m 
soluble in water, soluble in organic solvents, 
and yields a large series of dyes It is also 
used is a camphor substitute and burnt for 
lamp black 

I 1 he heavy or creosote oils b p 230-270° C 
'I best oils are 1 complex mixture ind arc rarely 
worked up, but are used as a timber preservative 

4 The anthracene or green oils, b p 270-300° 
C See Anthracene 

5 Pitch Ihe residue at $00 C is 4 soft 
pitch’, and contains 20 per cent unsaturated 
hydrocarbons It in ly be distilled further to 
a 4 hard pitch ’ or to a coke Pitch is used for 
briquetting, paints and v mushes, and street 
paving 

Yields — The yield of purified products from 
tar is about as follows — 

Per cent 


Benzene and toluene 0 22 

Xylene and solvent naphth 1 0 02 

Phenol 0 4 

Cresols 111 

Naphthalene 0 4 

Anthracene 0 44 


6 Pyridine bases Ihe sulphuric icid wash 
higs from the light oils ire impregnated with 
ammonia until two layers are obt uneel and 
the lower layer of pyridine ammonium sulphate 
solution is drawn off and saturated with ammoni 1 
The pyridine separates out, is drawn off, and 
frac tionated 

Quinoline picoline, lutidine, arc similarly 
obtained, especially from acid washings of the 
heavy tar oils 

Coalville, a town (urban district) of Lngland, 
Leicestershire 12 miles north west of Leicester, 
on the west side of Charnwood Forest, with 
extensive coal mines, railway wagon works, &c 
Pop 20,408 

Coamings, raised frames rather higher than 
the deck about the edges of the hatch openings 
of a ship, to prevent the water on deck from 
running down 

Coan za, a large nver of Southern Africa, 
I ower Guinea, entering the Atlantic near 9° 10' s 

Coast-guards, a British force formerlv under 
the Customs Department, and intended only 


to prevent smuggling, but now organized also 
for purposes of defence and governed by the 
Admiralty The men, who since 1857 always 
are old men of war’s men of good character, 
have high pay, and are furnished with free cot 
tages The force numbers with officers and men 
about 3015 

Coasting-trade, trade carried on by sea be 
tween the ports of the same country The term 
usually includes also the trade between the 
mother country and its colonics Since 1854 
the coasting trade of Great Britain is open to 
foreign vessels, but power is given to the king 
to impose by an order in Council retaliatory 
prohibitions and restrictions on the ships of 
such countries as impose restrictions and pro 
lubitions on British ships I 11 other countries 
the coasting trade is generally retained as a 
home monopoly In the United States the 
coasting trade is restricted to ships built and 
owned in the country, as well is officered and 
manned by Amcncins 

Coast Mountains, or Coast Range, a range 
or scries of ringes extending along the west of 
California at no great distance from the Pacific 
coast, and rising to the height of 8500 feet 

Coatbridge, a town 111 Scotland Lanarkshire, 
9| miles cast of Glasgow The district abounds 
m coal and ironstone, and the place has rapidly 
grown from a trifling village to 1 thriving town, 
supported chiefly by the ironworks and engineer- 
ing establishments m the neighbourhood Since 
the redistribution of 1918 Coatbridge gives its 
name to 1 parliamentary division of the county 
Pop 43,909 

Co ati, or Coati-mondi, a name of S Amen 
tan plantigrade carnivorous mammals, of the 
genus Nasua, belonging to the raccoon family 
(Procyomdse), and distinguished by the posses 
sion of a long proboscis or snout Ihey feed 
on worms, insects md the smaller quidrupeds, 
but chiefly on eggs and young birds 

Coat of Mail, armour consisting of a network 
of iron or steel nngs or of small plates, usually 
of tempered iron, laid over each other like the 
scales of a fish, and fastened to a strong linen 
or leather jacket 

Gob sea, 1 genus of Pokmoniacese, natives of 
tropical America C scandens is a very quickly 
growing tendril climber, often grown m green- 
houses or on arbours Its tendrils, which branch 
freely and end in sharp hooks arc very sensitive 
to contact The flowers, which are large and 
bell shaped, on first openmg arc greenish with 
an unpleasant odour, but later turn purple and 
emit a pleasant scent 

Co bait (Ger kobalt, kobolt , the same word as 
kobold, a goblin, so called by miners because 
cobalt ores were a trouble m the workings, their 
value not being known), a metal with the symbol 
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Co, specific gravity 8 5, of a greyish white colour, 
very brittle, of a fine close gram, compact, but 
easily reducible to powder, found clueHy m New 
Caledoma, and m Ontario Province, Canada 
It crystallizes in paiallel bundles of needles 
It is never found in a pure state, but is exti acted 
from the following ores smaltme , a heavy grey 
diarsenide of cobalt, iron, and nickel, cobaltme , 
sulphide and arsenide of cobalt, crystalli/mg like 
pyrite, but m colour tin white with a touch of 
pink The hydrous arsenate erythmne or cobalt 
bloom forms delicate pink crusts, and thus calls 
attention to the grey arsenical ores Black 
cobalt oxide occurs in conjunction with man 
ganese oxides m some swamp deposits this form 
of wad is called asbolan The great use of cobalt 
is to give a permanent blue colour to glass and 
to enamels upon metals porcclam, and earthen 
ware 

Cobalt-blue, a compound of alumina and 
oxide of cobalt, forming a beautiful pigment often 
used in the arts 

Cobalt -green, a permanent green pigment 
prepared by precipitating i mixture of the sul 
phates of zinc and cobalt with carbonate of 
sodium, ind igniting the precipitate aftc r thorough 
washing 

Coban , or Vera Paz, a cathedral city and 
state of Guatemala Pop 30 770 

Cobar, an inland town of New South Wales 
459 miles by railway north west of Sydney, in 
a distru t rich in copper and gold well equipped 
with churches and schools The Great Cobir 
mine is the chief copper mine m the state Pop 
4619 

Cobbe, Frances Power, authoress born (near 
Dublin) 1822, died 1904 took a strong interest 
in humanitarian movements and especially in 
that against vivisection, wrote works of travel 
and others dealing with theological and humani 
tanan questions, including Essay on Intuitive 
Morals , Pursuits of Women , Danmnism in Morals , 
The Hopes of the Human Race Hereafter and Here 
2 he Scientific Spirit of the Age , 2 he Modem Rack , 
and Papers on Vivisection 

Cob bett, William, English writer and politi 
cian, was the son of a farmer and publican at 
Farnham in Surrey and born there on 9th March, 
1766 In 1783 he made his way to London and 
obtained a situation as copying clerk to an attor 
ney but after nine months he enlisted m the 
54th Foot, and shortly after went with the 
regiment to Nova Scotia His regular h ibits 
and attention to his duties soon brought him 
promotion, and he was sergeant major when the 
regiment four years after returned to England 
(1791) During his service in the army Cobbett 
had employed all his spare time in improving 
his education He now obtained his discharge, 
married, and proceeded to Amenca to commence 


as a political writer Under the signature of 
Peter Porcupine he wrote papers and pamphlets 
of a strongly anti Republican tendency In June, 
1800, he silled tor England, and on his arrival 
started fiist The Porcupine , a daily p iper, which 
had smill success then the Weekly Political 
Register , which soon acquired a gre it cire ulation 
The Register had started as a lory paper in 
support of Pitt, but gradually changed its 
polities till it became known as the most danng 
and uncompromising of the Government’s oppo- 
nents Three times heavily fined for libel, 
Cobbett continued his attacks on the Govern 
ment in consequence of which he deemed it 
prudent to retreat to the United States (1817), 
transmitting his articles regularly, however, for 
2 he Register In 1819 he returned to England, 

and made an unsuccessful attempt to get into 
Parliament for Coventry About the same 
period he commenced a senes of papers entitled 
Rural Rides afterwards reprinted, which contain 
charming pictures of English country scenery, 
and are among the best of Ins productions 
Between 1824 and 1827 appeared his History 
of the Reformation , in which he vilified Queen 
Elizabeth and the leading reformers On the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 he was re 
turned os member for Oldham but was indiffer 
ently successful in the House He died 18th 
Tune 1835 Cobbett is also the author of a 
Parliamentary History of Fn gland from the Con 
quest to 1803 , Advice to \oung Min and Women 
A Geographical Dictionary oj Fngland and W ales 
History of the Regency and Reign of George 1 1 , 
and Village Sermons He wrote in a pure end 
vigorous F nghsh style ind his writings contain 
much useful information and show a sound judg 
ment wherever the m itter did not go beyond his 
strong practical sense In 1798 he published in 
America an account of his early lift under the 
title of 2 he life and Adventures of Peter Por- 
cupine Bibi ioc raphy E Smith Life of 
Cobbett R Huish Life of Cobbett Lewis Mel 
ville, Ihe T ife and Letters of William Cobbett m 
England and America 

Cob den, Richard, Fnglish politiei in the 
* apostle of free trade , born m Sussex 3rd June, 
1804, died in London 2nd April, 1865 After 
receiving a very meagre education, he was taken 
as an apprentice into i warehouse in London 
belonging to his uncle, and in this situation he 
rapidly made up for the detects of his education 
by his own diligence In 1810, being left by 
the failure of his uncle to his own resources, 
along with some relatives he started a cotton 
manufactory in Manchester which m a few 
years was very successful His first political 
writing was a pamphlet on England, Ireland, 
and America (1815), which was followed by 
another on Russia (1836) In both of these 
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he gave clear utterance to the political views 
to which he continued through his life ngidly 
to adhere, advocating non intervention in the 
disputes of other nations, and maintaining it to 
be the only proper object of the foreign policy 
of Fngland to increase and strengthen her con 
nections with foreign countries m the wav of 
trade and peaceful intercourse Having joined 
the Anti Corn Law League, formed m 1838, it 
was chiefly the extraordinary activity of Cobden, 
together with Bright and other 7calous fellow 
workers, which won victory for the movement 
In 1841 Cobden entered Parliament as member 
for Stockport, and after several \ears of un 
weaned efforts at last induced Sir Robert Peel, 
then Prime Minister, to bnng m a Bill for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, a measure which became 
law m 1846 Next year he was chosen member 
for the W Riding of York, a constituency which 
he represented for ten years His business, once 
highly prosperous, had suffered while he devoted 
himself to the agitation, and as a compensation 
for the loss he had thus sustained a national sub 
scnption was made, and a sum of about £70,000 
presented to him (. obden continued his labours 
as an advocate of parliamentarv reform, eco- 
nomy, and retrenchment, and a policy of non 
intervention, in all of which he found a firm 
and ready ally in Bright both being strong 
opponents of the Crimean War In 1859 he was 
chosen member for Rochdale, and was offered 
for the second time a place m the Government, 
but again preferred to keep his independent 
position He refused also a baronetcy and several 
other dignities His last great work was the 
commercial treaty which he was the means of 
bringing about between Britain and France m 
1800 During his later '\ears he In ed a good 
deal in retirement His speeches were collected 
and published in 1870 See Free Trade tariff 
Reform, Corn Laws — Bim iography John 
Morley, Richard Cobden' s Life W F A Axon 
Cobden as a Citizen a Chapter m Manchester 
History , Cobden s Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy edited by John Bright and J E Thorold 
Rogers 

Cobden Club, an association formed in 
London in I860, mainly bv the influence of 
Bright and T B Potter, for the purpose of 
encouraging the growth and diffusion of those 
economical and political principles with which 
Cobden’s name is associated The Cobden Club 
has distributed a vast number of books and 
pamphlets especially since the Tariff Reform 
movement started by the late Joseph Chamberlain 

Gobija (ko be /m), or Puerto La Mar, a sea 
port formerly belonging to Bolivia, now in the 
territory of Antofagasta, Chile Pop about 
5000 

Gob lenz (anciently Gonfluentes, from its 


situation at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Moselle), a fortified towr of Germany, capital of 
Rhenish Prussia, finely situated on the left bank 
of the Rhine in the angle between it and the 
Moselle, and connected by a pontoon bridge over 
the Rhine with the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, 
this, along with its other fortifications, rendered 
it one of the strongest places 111 Germany, and 
capable of accommodating 100,000 men The 
new part of the town is well built, with broad 
streets and fine square** Its industries include 
cigars, machinery, champagne wines, pianos, and 
it has an important tr ide in Rhine and Moselle 
wines Bombed during the European War m 
1917 and 1918, the town was occupied by Ameri- 
can troops after the armistice Pop 56 487 

Gobourg, a port of Canada province of 
Ontario, on Lake On vino, 69 miles e by n of 
Toronto It is well built has sundry manufac 
tures a good harbour, and an increasing trade 
Pop 5074 

Cobra de Capello (tint is * snake of the 
hood ’), the Portuguese name of the hooded or 



Cobra de Capello 

spectacled snake Naja tnpudians which is found 
in Southern Asn, a closely allied species ( Naja 
haje), also called cobra or asp, being found in 
Africa It is called 4 speetac led snake ’ from a 
singular marking on the back of the neck, 
while its other name is gi\ en from the re 
markable manner 111 which it sprcids out the 
skin on the sides of the neck and head when 
disturbed or irritated, raising the antenor part 
of its body so as to appear to stand erect, and 
expanding its hood So exceedingly poisonous 
is its bite, that 111 numerous instances death 
has followed within a few minutes, and under 
ordinary circumstances a few hours is the longest 
term where prompt measures have not been 
taken But indeed recovery rarelv takes place, 
though injection of potash into the veins is said 
to be a remedy A special scrum, prepared from 
cobra poison, has been tried with good effect, but 
this is rarelv at hand when wanted In India 
thousands of natives lose their lives yearly 
through cobra bites Its food consists of small 
reptiles, birds, frogs and fishes — it is an excellent 
swimmer Its great enemy is the ichneumon 
It is one of the snakes exhibited by snake- 
charmers 
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Co'burg, a town, Germany, capital of the 
former duchv of Saxe Coburg Gotha, finely 
situated on the left bank of the Itz, 106 miles 
e fry n of 1 rankfort on the Mam The town is 
mentioned for the first time m 1207 The pnn 
cipal buildings are the palace of the former Duke 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and, on an eminence over 
hanging the town the ancient castle of the 
Dukes of Coburg, m which arc still shown the 
rooms occupied by Luther dunng lus conceal 
ment here in 1510 Coburg his various manu 
factures also extensive breweries Pop 21,789 

Co burg a thin fabric of worsted and c otton, 
or worsted and silk, twilled on one side, for 
ladies' dresses, intended as a substitute for 
merino 

Coburg Peninsula, a peninsula on the north 
coast of Australia, in the Northern Territory 
of S Australia 

Coca ( Erythroxylon Coca), a South Amencan 
plant, nat ord kry tliroxyleae The leaf is a 
stimulating narcotic, and is chewed by the 
inhabitants of countries on the Pacific side of 
South Amenca mixed with finely powdered 
chalk It has effects somewhat similar to those 
of opium A small quantity of it enables a 
person to bear up against fitigue even when 
receiving less food than usual and it prevents 
the difficulty of respiration experienced in climb- 
ing high mountains Used 111 excess it brings on 
vauous disorders, and the desire for it increases 
so much with indulgence th it a confirmed coca 
chewer is said never to h ivc been reclaimed 
Coca leaves depend for their mfluc nc c on a c rv 
stallizable alkaloid called cocaine which besides 
having effects similar to the lc if, possesses 
v iluable anaesthetic properties, and is often 
employed to prevent suffering in operations on 
the eye, having also similar effects when applied 
to the tongue, larynx e ir &c the mucous 
membrane being readily affected by it Injected 
into the gum round a tooth it will so lower the 
sensibility that the tooth e in be extracted with 
out pain It is also used by hypodermic mjec 
tion Coca wine , wme containing the drug is 
in common use as a stimulant, and is often 
abused, the cocaine habit being as readily 
acquired as that of taking morphia or alcohol 
The annual production of leaves in the South 
Amencan trade is estimated at about 40,000,000 
pounds 

Cocaine (ko ka m) See Coca 

Cocana da, a town of India, on the coast 
of Madras, at the north east angle of the Goda 
van delta, connected with the railways of 
Southern India and by the coast line with 
Calcutta the chief port on this coast next 
to Madras, exporting nee, cotton, sugar, and oil 
ieeds Pop 54 110 

Coccos teus, a topical bucklered ganoid’ or 


placoderm fish of the Old Red Sandstone period 
Two heavy bom cuirasses bearing small tubercles, 
surround the head and the forepart of the body, 
the remainder of which is unprotected Two 
lateral bones are regarded as swimming - fins 
The vertebra 1 were cartilaginous, and have left 
no traces, except bony spines above and below 

Goc cuius , a genus of L 1 st Indian Menisper 
maceous plants, consisting of climbers with heart- 
shaped lcives and small floweis The berries 
called CoccQlus Indau s belong to an allied plant, 
Anamirta pamculata they contun a powerful 
convulsive poison, picrotoxinc, which is used 
medicinally 

Coccus, a genus of insects of the ord Hemip 
tera, family toccidae, or scale insects The 
males are elongitcd in their form, have large 
wings, and are without any obvious means of 
suction the fern lies, on the contrary, are of 
a rounded or ov il foim, about an eighth of an 
me h in length h ive no wings, but possess a beak 
or sucker, by which they suck up the juices of 
the plants on which they live At a certain 
period of their life the females attac h themselves 
to the plant or tree which they inhabit, and 
remain thereon immovable during the rest of 
their existence In this situation they are 1 m 
pregnated by the male after which their bodv 
increases c onsicler ibly, m many species losing 
its origin il form ind assuming that ol a gall, 
and after depositing the eggs drying up and 
forming 1 li ibitation for the voung Some of 
these insects are troublesome in gardens, plan 
tations, and hot houses, while others are of 
great value For example, kermes, cochineal, 
lac 1 ike lac dye and gum lac are eithc r the 
pei feet insects dried, or the secretions which they 
form Keimes consist of the dried females of 
Coccus ilicis , found in great abundance upon a 
species of oak ( Quercus coccif&ra ), a native of 
the Mediterranean basin, and gathered before 
the eggs are hatched It was known is a dye 
stuff in the e 11 licst times but has partly fallen 
into disuse since the introduction of cochineal 
Cochinc il consists of the bodies of the females of 
the Coccus cacti a native of Mexico, which feeds 
on various species of cactus, particularly on one 
called nopal ( Opuntia coccinelhffra) The ‘ground 
pearls ’ of St Vincent arc the encysted pupae of 
similar insects, and the manna of the Bible 
wis probably the sticky excretion (honcydew) 
of Coccus ( Gossypana ) manmfera , that lives on 
tamarisk 111 parts of the Mediterranean region 
Coccyx (kok siks), in anatomy, an assem 
blage of small bones attached to the lower 
extremity of the b ickbone It is the homologue 
in man of the tail m animals 

Cochabam ba (koch ) a town in the interior 
of Bolivia, capital of the department of Cocha- 
bamba, situated in a fertile valley 843 5 feet 
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above the level of the sea, with a good trade 
and considerable manufactures Fop 31,014 
Ihe department has an area of 25,288 sq miles, 
pop 514 901 

Coch in, a seaport, Hindustan, Malabar dis- 
trict, Madras Presidency, on a small island, a 
picturesque place with manv quaint old Dutch 
buildings Its harbour, although sometimes m 
accessible during the south west monsoon, is the 
best on this coast Its trade, however, has for 
some years been declining Cochm was one of 
the first places m India visited by Furopeans 
In 1502 Vasco da Gama established a factory, 
and soon after Albuquerque built a fort, he also 
died here in 1524 In 1663 the Dutch took the 
place, in 1795 the British Pop 20,023 

Coch in, i small native state of Indi i on the 
S w or Mai ibar coast, connected with the Pre 
sidency of Matins, intersected by numerous 
rapid streams descending from the Western 
Ghauts, and having several shallow lakes or 
backwaters dong the coast Chief products 
timber nee Ihe rqih has to pay £20 000 
annually to the Indian Government Area, 1361 
sq miles, pop 918 110, of whom many were 
Christians p irtly belonging to the Tacobite and 
Nestormn Churches established there in early 
times The c ipital is Ernakolam Formerly 
Cochin w is the capital, a town on the Travan 
core estuary, within half a mile of the Bntish 
town of Cochin 

Cochin-China, a country forming part of 
the peninsula of South Fastern Asia, and some- 
times regarded as comprising the whole of Annam 
and I ower or French ( oc hin C hina The latter 
belonged to Annam till, m 1863 a portion of it 
was finally ceded to France after a war occa- 
sioned by the peisecution of French missionaries, 
another portion being declared trench territory 
in 1867 The territory thus acquired covers 
20,000 sq miles and has a pop of about 8,452,248 
(1919) It is now dmded into twenty one dis 
tncts each administered by a French officer The 
northern and eastern parts are hilly, but the 
rest of the territory consists almost entirely of 
well watered low alluvial 1 ind In the low and 
wet grounds much nee is grown In the more 
elevated districts are grown tobacco, sugar cane, 
maize, indigo, and betel Among the other pro- 
ducts are tea, gums, coco nut oil, silk, spices 
The <limate is hot and unsuited for Europeans 
Industrial arts are as yet limited among the 
natives But they excel in the use of wood, of 
which their temples, pagodas, and tombs are 
built, being ornamented with elaborate carving 
They live in villages adjacent to the rivers, which 
form almost the only means of communication 
The only roads at present existing are those con 
necting Saigon, the capital, with the principal 
towns, a railway, the oldest m Indo China, 


connects Saigon and Mytho The principal ex 
port is nee, mainly to China, eotton and silk are 
also exported The export and import trade is 
mostly carried on by Bntish vessels, while the 
local trade is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese 
The French population numbers 13,960 The 
majonty of the inhabitants are Annamese In 
their monosyllabic language, their religious ten 
dcncies towards Buddhism or the system of 
Confucius, and m their social customs they 
much resemble the Chinese — Upper Cochin 
China is the name sometimes given to the 
narrow stnp of land on the east coast of Annam 
between the mountains and the sea, extending 
from Tonqum on the north to Champa on the 
south, or from about 18° to 11° n — Bibmo 
graphy Baurac, La Cochmchme et ses habitants , 
P Nicolas, La me frangaise en Cochmchme , 
Charles William Louis, Duke of Sodermanland, 
In the Lands of the Sun 

Cochin-China, a term applied to a variety 
of the domestic fowl, first imported from Cochin 
China ibout 1848 It is a large ungainly bird, 
valuable chiefly owing to its fecundity eggs 
being laid even during the winter Sec Poultry 

Cochineal (kochin el), a dye stuff consisting 
of the dried bodies of the females of a species of 
insect, the Coccus cacti (see Coccus) a native of 
the warmer parts of America particularly Mexico, 
and found living on a species of cactus rilled the 
cochineal fig ( Opuntia [ Nopalea ] coccmelhf&ra) 
The insects are brushed softly off, and killed by 
being placed m ovens or drit d in the sun, having 
then the appearance of small berries or seeds 
There are three grades, known as ‘ silver grey ’, 
‘ black *, and ‘ gramll t ’ A pound of cochineal 
contains about 70,000 of them The fine st cochi 
neal is prepared in Mexic o w here it was first dis 
covered, and Guatemal i but Peru, Brazil, 
Algiers, the E ist and West Indies, and the 
Canary Islands have also entered into this m 
dustry, which the aniline dyes have greatly 
injured Cochineal produces crimson and scarlet 
colours, and is used in making carmine and 
lake 

Cochineal -fig, a name given to Opuntia 
( Nopalea ) coccmellif&ra and two other species of 
cacti, natives of Mexico and the West Indies, 
the plants on which the cochineal insect lives 

Cochlea (kok'le a) an important part of the 
internal ear, so called from its shape, which 
resembles that of a snail shell It is the leal 
organ of hearing the instrument m which the 
mechanical effects pioduced by sound waves 
stimulate the auditory nerve and start impulses 
that pass to the brain, and so excite a conscious 
ness of hearing 

Gochlearia (kok le a'ri a), a genus of Cru 
ciferous plants, including the horse radish and 
common scurvy grass 
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Cochrane /koh'ran), Lord See Dundrmald 
Cockade"* a plume of cock’s feathers with 
which the Croats m the service of the French 
in the seventeenth centurv adorned their caps 
A bow of coloured ribbons was adopted for the 
cockade in France* and during the T rench 



Cochineal fig and Insect with details of flower and spine 

Revolution the tricoloured cockade — red white, 
and blue — became the national distinction 
National cockades are now to be found over all 
Furopt 

Cockatoo", the name of a number of climbing 
birds belonging to the sub order of the parrots or 
Psittacidae, or regarded as forming a distinct 
family, Plictolophidee or Cacatuidee They have 
a large, hard bill a crest, capable of being 
raised and lowered at the will of the bird, 
commonly wlnte, but sometimes yellow, red, 
or blue, a tail somewhat longer than that of 
the parrot, and square or rounded, long wings, 
and, for the most part, a white plumage, though 
in some genera the plumage is dark Thev are 
fouud especially in the Eastern Archipelago and 
Australia They live on roots, fruits, grain, 
and insects, and usually congregate in flocks 
These birds are easily tamed, and when domes- 
ticated become verv familiar The sulphur 
crested cockatoo ( Cacatua galertta) of Aus 
traha and Tasmania is a favourite cage bird 
So are the white crested cockatoo (C alba) and 
Leadbeater’s cockatoo (C Leadbeaterr), the pink 

VOL ill 


cockatoo, whose crest is barred with crimson 
vellow, and white A very striking form is the 
Great Black Cockatoo ( Microglossus aiemmus) 
from North Australia and the Papuan Islands 

Cock"a trice, a fabulous monster anciently 
believed to be hatched from a cock s egg It 
is often simply another name for the basilisk 
See Basilisk 

Cockburn (ko burn), Sir Alexander Tames 
Fdmund, Bart , Lord Chief Tustice of Fngland, 
was born m 1802, his father being of Scottish 
extraction, his mother hrtnch died m 1880 
He was educated on the Continent and at Cam- 
bridge, was called to the Bar in 1829, went the 
Western Circuit for some years became Q C in 
1841, entered Parliament m 1847 as a Liberal, 
and took a high position there m 1850 he was 
made Solicitor General and knighted and next 
year was made Attorney General From 1852 
to 1856 he was igain Attorney General, and took 
part in several famous trials In the latter year 
he became Chief Tustice of the Common Pleas, 
m 1858 he succeeded to the family baronetcy in 
1859 became Lord Chief Tustice of England, 
holding this post at his death He was one of 
the three judges who tried the Ticliborne c laim- 
ant, Orton or Castro and his summing up lasted 
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Rose crested ( Phctolophus moluccensts) perch inn 
Leadbeater s ( Cacatua Leadbeaten ) alighting 

eighteen days, he was also one of the arbitrators 
on the Alabama claims m the Geneva arbitration 
and published a vigorous statement of his reasons 
lor dissenting from the award of the majority 
Cockburn, Henry "ihomas, Lord, a distin 

67 
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guished Scottish judge, was the son of Archibald 
Cockburn, one of the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, and born in 1770, died in 1854 He 
studied for the Scottish Bar, and was admitted 
a member of the Faculty of Advocates m 1800 
He attached himself to the Liberal party, rose 
to eminence m his profession, and became, under 
Earl Grej , Solicitor General for Scotland He 
was a good example of the blending of wit, law, 
and learning common enough at the old Scottish 
Bar His Memorials of His Time (published in 
1856) is an invaluable record of the social history 
of Scotland Not less interesting is his work 7 he 
Life of Lord Jeffrey published m 1852 

Cockchafer, a species of lamellicorn beetle 
genus Mclolontha, remarkable for the length of 
its life in the worm or 
larva state, as well as for 
the injury it docs to 
vegetation after it has 
attained its perfect con 
dition The common 
cockchafer ( MelolonJta 

vulqdns) is hatched from 
an egg which the parent 
deposits in a hole about 
6 inches deep, which she 
digs for the purpose 
At the end of about Common Cockchafer 

three months the insect ( Melolontha vulgaru) 

emerges as a small grub 

or maggot, and feeds on the roots of vegetables 
m the vicinity with great voracity When full 
grown it is over an inch m length it makes its 
way underground with ease, and commits great 
devastation on grass and com crops In the fourth 
year the insect appears as a perfect coleopterous 
insect — a beetle over an inch long, of a black 
colour, with a whitish down It usually emerges 
from the ground about the beginning of May, from 
which circumstance the English name may beetle 
has been given it I 11 its perfect state it is very 
destructive to the leaves of various trees 

Cocker, a small variety of spaniel named from 
its employment m tracking down woodcock 
For work m coverts and hedges it is of great 
value 

Cocker, Edward, an English engraver and 
teacher of writing and arithmetic in the seven 
teenth century born in 1631, died 1675 His 
work Cocker s Arithmetic , upon which many 
succeeding treatises were framed, was published 
in 1678 

Cock'ermouth, a town, till 1885 a parlia 
mentary borough, in Cumberland, England, it 
the mouth of the Cocker, 24 miles s w of Car 
hsle Cockcrmouth unites with Penrith in re 
turning one of the four members for the county 
It has an old ruined castle, supposed to have 
been built soon after the Conquest Thread 



and tweeds are manufactured, and there are 
coal nunes in the neighbourhood Cockermouth 
is the birth place of the poet Wordsworth 
Pop 4845 

Cock-fighting, an amusement practised m 
various countries, first perhaps among the Greeks 
and Homans At Athens there were annual 
co<k fights, and amongst the Romans quails 
and partridges were also used for this purpose 
It was long a favourite sport with the British, 
and the training, dieting, and breeding of cocks 
for fighting formed the subject of many treatises 
The sport is now prohibited m Bntain by 12, 
13 Viet e xen It is a favourite pastime with 
the Malays — Bibliography G Markham, The 
Pleasures of Princes , Sir W Gilbey, Sport m 
the Olden 7 ime Cock fighting 

Cock- Lane Ghost, an impudent hoax by 
which many Londoners were deceived in 1762, 
consisting in certain knockings heard m the 
house of a Mr Parsons, m Cock Lane, Stockwell 
Dr Johnson was among those who believed in 
the supernatural character of the manifestations, 
but it was found out that the knockings were 
produced by the eleven year old daughter of 
Parsons — Cf A Lang, Cock Lane and Common 
Sense 

Cockle, a name for the bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardium, especially Cardium edule, 
common on the sandy shores of Bntain, and 
much used as food The general character 
ist its are shells nearh equilateral and equi 



Cockle ( Cardium edule) with body exposed 


valvular, hinge with two small teeth, one on 
either side near the beak and two larger remote 
lateral teeth, one on either side, prominent nbs 
running from the hinge to the edge of the valve 
Cockle -stove, a stove m which the fire 
chamber is surrounded by air currents, which, 
after being heated sufficiently, are admitted 
into the apartments to be warmed 

Cock'ney, a nickname for a London citizen, 
as to the origin of which there has been much 
dispute The word is often, but not always, 
employed slightingly as implying a peculiar 
limitation of taste or judgment The epithet 
is as old at least as the time of Henry II The 
Cockney School of Poetry was a nickname 
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fastened upon a school of writers (Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, and Hazhtt) by John Gibson Lockhart 
Cock of the Plains ( Centrocercus uropha 
sidnus), a large North American species of grouse, 
inhabiting desolate plains in the western states 
Cock of the Rock ( RupicCla crocea ), a South 
American bird of a rich orange colour with a 
beautiful crest, belong to the manakin family 
Cock of the Woods See Capercailzie 
Cockpit, in a man of war, a name formerly 
applied to the place where the wounded were 
dressed in battle or at other times, and where 
medicines were kept 

Cockroach, the type of a family of insects be 
longing to the orthopterous or stiaight winged 
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order, characterized by an oval, elongated, 
depressed body, which is smooth on its superior 
surface They have parchment like elytra, and 
in the female the wings are imperfectly devcl 
oped Ihey are nocturnal in their habits, 
exceedingly agile, and devour provisions of all 
kinds Cockroaches, like other orthopterous 
insects, do not undergo a complete metamor 
phosis the larvae and nymphs resemble the 
perfect insect, except that they have merely 
rudiments of wings The eggs are earned below 
the abdomen of the female for seven or eight 
days till she finally attaches them to some solid 
body by means of a gummy fluid The species 
are numerous The Stytopyga orientalis , or 
common kitchen cockroach (in England com 
monly called black beetle ), was originally brought 
from Asia to Europe, and thence to America, 
where it is now common The Stylopyga amen 
edna , or American cockroach, grows to be 2 or 
8 inches long, including the antennae Through 
out the southern portion of N America and m 
the West India Islands this species is very 
troublesome 

Cocks comb, a name given to flowering plants 
of vanous genera By gardeners it is properly 
confined to Celosia cnstdta , but it is popularly 
applied to Pediculans or lousewort, Rhinanthus 
ensta galh or yellow rattle, as also to Erythrlna 
ensta galli 

Cock’s-foot, or Cock*s-foot Grass, a peren- 
nial pasture grass (Dactylis glomerdta) of a coarse, 
harsh, ynry texture, but capable pf growing oij 


barren sandy places, and yielding a valuable 
food for sheep very earlv m the spring It is 
a native of Britain and h urope generally also 
of Asia and America The name has been given 
to it because of the resemblance of its three 
branched panicle to the foot of a fow 1 It grows 
with such rapidity that it is said to * grow under 
the scythe * 

Cockspur- thorn, the Cratagus crus galh, a 
North American sluub which has long been 
cultivated in Britain as a shrubbery ornament 
There are several \aneties which are admired 
for their snowy blossoms in May 

Co coa, a name given to the ground kernels 
of the cacao or chocolate tree prepared to be 
made into a beverage See Cacao 

Coco de Mer, or ‘ double coco nut \ Lodoicea 
Seychellarum, a palm of the Seychelles bearing 
a fruit with 1 double kernel 

Co'co-nut, a woody fruit of an oval shape, 
from 5 or 4 to 6 or 8 inches in length, covered 
with a fibrous husk, and lined internally with 
a white firm and fleshy kernel (the endosperm) 
The tree (Cocos nuuf&ra) which produces the 
coco nut is a palm from 00 to 100 feet high 
Each palm may yield from 100 to 100 nuts a 
year and continue to do so for seventy to 
eighty >tars Ihe trunk is straight and bare, 
and surmounted by a crown of feather like 
leaves The nuts hang from the summit of 
the tree in clusters of a dozen or more together 
The external rind of the nuts has a smooth 
surface This encloses an extremely fibrous 
substance, of considerable thickness, which 



Coco nut ( Cocos nuctfera) 


Nut m its fibrous husk Inflorescence and ( a ) pistillate 
(6) stamtnate flow ers 

immediately surrounds the nut The latter 
has a thick and hard shell with three black 
scars at one end, through one of which the 
embrj o of the future tree pushes its way This 
scar may be pierced with a pm, the others are 
as hard as the rest of the shell The young nut 
encloses a sweet whitish liquid called the milk, 
which hardens and adheres to the shell, forming. 
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the kernel The fruit can float for a long time 
in sea water uninjured, and the milk provides 
a store of water for the germinating seedling 
This palm is a native of Africa, the East and 
West Indies, and South America, and is now 
grown almost everywhere in tropical countries 
I*ood, clothing, and the means of shelter and 
protection are all afforded by the coco nut tree 
The kernels arc prepared in various ways and 
used as food, and yield on pressure an oil which 
is largely imported into various countries (See 
Coco nut Oil ) When dned before the oil is cx 
pressed they are known as copra The fibrous 
coat of the nut is made into the well known 
coco nut matting The coarse yarn obtained 
from it is called coir, which is also used for 
cordage, it resists the action of salt water 
The hard shell of the nut is polished and made 
into a cup or other domestic utensil The fronds 
are wrought into baskets, brooms, mats sicks, 
and many other useful articles, the trunks are 
made mto boats or furnish timber for the 
construction of houses By bonng the inflor- 
escence stalk a white sweetish liquor called 
toddy exudes from the wound, and >iclds bv 
distillation one of the varieties of the spirit 
called arrack A kind of sugar called jaggery is 
also obtained from the juice by inspissation 
One of the most interesting of the modern de 
velopments of the coco nut is the formation of 
vegetable butter from the oil 

Coco -nut Beetle ( Batocera rubus), a large 
beetle of the family Longicornes the 1 irvie of 
which inhabit coco nut trees and eat mto the 
stems 

Coco -nut Oil, a solid vegetable fat, largely 
used in candle making and in the manufacture 
of margarine, soaps, and pomatum This fat is 
got by pressure from the albumen of the coco nut 
kernel and is as white as lard, and somewhat 
firmer Manila and Ceylon send large quantities 
of the oil to Britain 

Coco -plum, the fruit of Chrysotal&nus Icaco , 
family Rosacea., which is eaten in the West 
Indies It is about the size of a plum, with 
a pleasant though somewhat bitter taste 

Coco Root, the name for the corms of several 
plants of the genus Colocasia (nat ord Araceae), 
used as food in tropical linds 

Cocos Islands See Keeling Islands 

Cocum- butter, or Cocum-oil, a pale, green- 
ish yellow solid oil got from the seeds of Gar 
cmia purpurea, a tree of the same genus as 
mangosteen, used in India to adulterate ghee or 
fluid butter It is sometimes mixed with bear’s- 
grease in pomatums 

Cocy'tus (from Gr kdkuem, to lament), a 
nver of ancient Epirus Also, among the ancient 
Greeks, one of the rivers of the lower world 

Cod (Gadus), a genus of v^U knovy^ soft 


finned fishes, of the same family as the haddock, 
whiting ling, &c , distinguished by the follow 
ing characteristics an oblong or spindle shaped 
body, covered with small soft scales, ventrals 
attached beneath the throat, gills large, seven 
rayed, and opening laterally, a small beard at 
the tip of the lower jaw, generally two or three 
dorsal fins, one or two anal, and one distinct 
caudal fin The most interesting species is the 
common or Bank cod (G morrhua) Though they 
are found plentifully on the coasts of other 
northern regions, as Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Iceland, a stretch of sea near the coast of New 
foundland is bv far the best place for catching 
cod, and the Grand Banks there attract large 
fleets of fishing boats Both m its fresh state 





1 Young cod just out of tggs A inch long a The 
same (magnified) with yolk sac 3 Post larval stage with 
yolk sac absorbed (magnified) 4 The perfect fish 


and when salted and dried it is a substantial 
and wholesome article of diet the tongue is 
considered a delicacy and the swimming bladders 
or sounds , besides being highly nutritious, supply, 
if rightly prepared, an isinglass equal to the best 
Russian The oil extracted bi he it and pressure 
from the liver is of great medicinal value, and 
contributes considerably to the high economic 
value of the cod The cod is enormously prolific, 
the ovaries of each fcmile cont lining more than 
9,000,000 of eggs, but the numbers are kept 
down by a host of eneimes The spawning season, 
on the banks of Newfoundland, begins about the 
month of March and terminates m Tune, but the 
regular period of fishing docs not commence 
before April on account of the storm*, ice, and 
fogs The season lasts till the end of June, 
when the cod commence their migrations The 
average length of the common cod is about 2$ or 
3 feet, and the weight between TO and 50 lb , 
though sometimes cod ire caught weighing three 
times this The colour is a yellowish grey on 
the back, with yellowish or brownish spots, the 
belly white or reddish, with golden spots in 



CODA 

young fish It is caught by lines and hooks 
and by trawling 

Go da, in music, an adjunct to the close of 
a composition, for the purpose of enforcing the 
final character of the movement Beethoven 
raised the coda to a feature of the highest 
importance 

Code, m jurisprudence, is i n line given to a 
systematic collection or digest of laws The 
following are the chief codes which h ive affected 
the laws of Europe The Ihcodosiun Code 
(Codex Iheodonanus ), a compilation executed 
in 429 by a commission on behalf of Theodosius 
the Younger, and promulgated as law through 
out the eastern and western empires The Jus 
tinian Code ( Codex Justmianus), a code com 
piled in 528, m the reign of the Emperor Tus 
tinian, incorporating all the codes, rescripts, and 
edicts previously in use See Civil Law 

Codeine (ko de in, Gr kodeia a poppy- 
head), a crystallizable alkaloid obtained from 
opium m which it exists to the amount of 
6 or 8 oz per 100 lb It is used to produce 
sleep and to soothe irritable coughs and is 
a useful remedy m diabetes, dose, £ grain and 
upwards It is a poison m excessive doses 

Code Napolfeon (undci which name four 
other codes of commerci il law, criminal law 
penal law, and law of procedure, drawn up at 
the same time, are often included) the first 
code of the French civil 1 iw promulgated on 
31st March, 1804, and receiving the ofhcul 
name of Code Napoleon on 3rd Sept , 1 807 
Since 4th Sept , 1870, the laws have quoted it 
as the Code Civil It is a code m the strictest 
sense, that is not merely a collection of liws, 
but a complete and exclusive statement of the 
law, virtually amounting to a recasting of the 
laws of the country Under the first empire 
the adoption of the Code Napoleon wis m ule 
obligatory on all the countries subject to the 
French, and although it has been judged defec 
tive in some technical respects, its brevity, 
clearness, and modern spirit have made it 
popular in all the countries where it has been 
irtroduced At present it is recognized in Bel 
gium (with some modifications), and numerous 
recent codes have taken it as a model, such as 
the Dutch, Italian, and Spanish codes 

Co dex, an ancient written book an impor 
tant ancient MS , as one of the Scriptures or of 
some classical writer A collection of laws was 
also called codex, as Codex 1 heodosianus, Codex 
Justinianus (see Code) — Codex Alcxandnnus, a 
manuscript in the British Museum, of great 
importance in Biblical criticism, written on 
parchment with uncial letters, and belonging 
probably to the latter half of the sixth century 
It contains the whole Greek Bible (the Old 
Testament being according to the Scptuagmt ), 
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together with the letters of Bishop Clement of 
Home, but it wants parts of Matthexv, Jo/m, and 
Second Corinthians The Patriarch of Constanti 
nople, who in 1928 sent this manuscript as a 
picsent to Charles I, said he had received it 
from Egjpt (whence its name) — Codex Smaiti 
ens, a very ancient and valuable manuscupt of 
the Greek Si ptuaginl version ot the Old Testa 
ment (including the Apocrypha ), the whole of 
the New lest uncut the Epistle of Barnabas , 
and a part of the S htphird of Hernias, discovered 
m the monastery of St Catherine, on Mount 
Sinai, by lischcndorf, in 184t Tischendorf 
brought forty three lcives of it back with him, 
he kept the place ot discovery secret, and in 
1859 persuaded the monks to present the rest 
of the MS to the t zar It is now at Petrograd 
It is written on p irehment in four columns, m 
early uncul characters, and bears every mark 
of being of great Antiquity, perhaps even older 
than the Vatic in MS It is assigned by Ixschen 
dorf to the fourth century The Old Testament 
is defective but the New Testament is complete, 
not a word being wanting, which is the more 
remarkable m ismuch as it is the only manu 
script of the New Testament which is complete, 
being from this md its early date of the highest 
value It has been published in f icsimile — 
Codex V aticanus an undent Greek MS of the 
Old and New Testaments, so called from being 
contained in the Vatican library at Rome It 
is written on thin vellum in small uncial char 
aeters lhc manuscript is assigned to the fourth 
cditurj, and until the discovery of the Smaitic 
was regarded as the best manuscript of the Old 
and New Testaments The greater part of 
Genesis in the Old Testament, and the whole of 
the pistoral epistks and the llevclation in the 
New Testame nt art wanting A facsimile of it 
was published in 1808 

Codiaeum, i genus of shrubs, nat ord 
Euphorbi icctb, natives chiefly of lndomalaya 
C vanegatum is grown in hot houses for its 
orn imental leaves which are deep red or curiously 
mottled under the name of ‘ Croton * 

Cod lcil, m law, a supplement to a will, to 
be considered as a part of it, either for the 
puiposc of explaining or altenng, or of adding 
to or subtracting from the testator’s former 
disposition A codicil may not only be written 
on the same paper or affixed to or folded up 
with the will, but may be written on a different 
paper and deposited in a different place In 
general the law relating to codicils is the same 
as that relating to wills, and the same proofs 
of genuineness must be furnished by signature 
and attestation by witnesses A man may make 
as many codicils as he pleases, and, if not con- 
tradictory, all are equally valid 

God -liver Oil, an oil extracted from the 
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livers of different kinds of cod — the Gadus 
morrhua (common cod) being specified m the 
pharmacopoeia — and allied species The finest 
and palest oil is got from ircsh and carefully 
cleaned liver, the oil being extracted either m 
the cold or by a gentle heat The darker kinds 
are got at a higher temperature, and often from 
the livers in a putrefying state Only the pale 
oils are used m medicine, the dark oils are too 
rank and aend, and they are only used m dress 
mg leather Cod liver oil is a somewhat complex 
substance, but the mam ingredients appear to 
be olein and margarm Acetic, butync, and 
other acids are also present, and to these the 
oil may owe some of its odour Ihis oil is now 
a recognized agent m the treatment of rheuma 
tism, gout, scrofula, and especially of consump 
tion, being taken internally and containing a 
quantity of easily assimilated nutritive matter 

Codogno (ko do nyo), a town in North Italy, 
province of Milan, in a fertile district between the 
Po and Adda, with a large trade in Parmesan 
cheese Pop 11,208 

Cod'rington, Sir Edward English admiral, 
born in Gloucestershire 1770 He enteied the 
navy m 1788, obtained a gold medal for his 
services at the battle of Trafalgar, and was 
afterwards actively employed both in the Pen 
insular and second American Wars In 1827 
he commanded the united squadron that over 
threw the Turkish fleet in the battle of Navanno 
From 1882 to 1837 he was member of Parliament 
for Dcvonport He died m London in 1851 

Cod rus, according to Greek legend the last 
King of Athens Having learned that the 
enemies of his country would be victorious, 
according to the declaration of an oracle, if 
they did not kill the Athenian king, he volun- 
tarily entered their camp, provoked a quarrel, 
and was slain The grateful Athenians abolished 
the royal dignity, substituting that of archon, 
esteeming no one worthv to be the successor 
of Codrus His son Medon was the first archon, 
chosen for life 

Coefficient, m algebra, a number or letter 
which multiplies others Thus in the expression 
8 cucPy, 8 is the coefficient of ax 2 y, 3 a the coeffi 
cient of cc 2 y, 8 ax 2 the coefficient of y — Coeffi. 
aents , m mechanics, are ratios wluch measure 
some particular quality peculiar to a body and 
which are different for different bodies — Co 
efficient of elasticity measures the ratio of the 
stress to the strain produced by it in a body 
— Coefficient of friction measures the ratio of 
the frictional force between two bodies to the 
normal reaction — Coefficient of restitution mea- 
sures the ratio of the relative velocities after 
and before impact of two impinging bodies 

Coehom (ko'horn), Menno, Baron van, a 
Dutch military engineer, born 1641, died 1704 


Having entered the Dutch military service, he 
distinguished himself by his invention of small 
mortars, called after him coehoms , but more by 
his eminence as a master of the art of fortifica- 
tion He fortified almost all the strong places 
in Holland 

Coelentera'ta (Gr koilos , hollow, enteron f an 
intestine), a sub kingdom of animals, in which 
the body is essentially composed of two cellular 
layers, an outer layer or 4 ectoderm * and an 
inner layer or 4 endoderm * No circulatory 
organs exist, and m most there are no traces of 
a nervous system Peculiar stinging organs or 
4 thread cells are usually, if not always, present, 
and in most cases there is a radiate or star like 
arrangement of the organs, which is especially 
perceptible in the tentacles, which are m most 
instances placed round the mouth Distinct 
reproductive organs exist m all, but multiplication 
also takes place by fission and budding The 
Coelenterata arc divided into two great sections, 
the Actinozoa and Hydrozoa, and include the 
medusas, corals, and sea anemones They are 
nearly all marine animals 

CcBle-Syria (that is, 4 Hollow Syria ’), the 
large valley lying between the Lebinon and 
Anti Lebanon mountain ranges m Syria Near 
its centre are the rums of Baalbek 

Coenocyte, a protoplast containing several 
nuclei and not divided into cells In the Siphon 
ales among Green Algae, the whole thallus con 
sists either of a single cocnocyte or of a number 
of such structures, the Lower Fungi (Phyco- 
mycetes) are also ccenocytic Among higher 
plants, ccenocytic elements arc of isolated occur 
rence, a good example being furnished by the 
latex tubes of Euphorbiaeeae 

Coenop teri'de se , an extinct group of ferns, 
including the oldest and most primitive lepto 
sporangiate families, such as the Botryoptendese 
and Zygopterideae Also called Primofilices 
Coercion Acts, Acts passed by the British 
Parliament for the purpose of enforcing law and 
order m Ireland Since the Union m 1800 the 
British Parliament was obliged to pass several 
Coercion Acts, especially towards the middle of 
last century, when the Fenian Society aroused 
English feeling by various outrages In 1880 
and 1881, when the agrarian movement m Ire 
land developed mto something like a system of 
organized terrorism, culminating in the Phoenix 
Park murders, Gladstone s Government, in order 
to put a stop to the state of lawlessness pre 
vailing in the country, was compelled to pass 
the Coercion Act of 1881, and the Crimes Act 
of 1882 By the first the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land was empowered to arrest any person on 
mere suspicion, for treason and intimidation 
A Coercion Bill, introduced by Mr Balfour in 
1887, was put in force m 1918, when the need 
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again arose for the repression of cnmc m 
Ireland 

Coethen, or K6then (keu'ten), a town of 
Germany, for some tune capital of the former 
duchy of Anhalt Coethen, now forming part of 
the Republic of Anhalt, 80 miles s w of Berlin 
Beet root sugar is a staple article of manufac 
ture and commerce Pop 18,380 

Coffee is the seed of an evergreen shrub 
which is cultivated m hot climates, and is a 
native of Abyssinia and of Arabia This shrub 
(CoffSa arabica) is from 15 to 20 feet m height, 
and belongs to the Rubiaceae It is most sue 
cessfully raised on the hills and often grows at 
from 1000 to 5500 feet above the sea level, but 
it is also found in lower altitudes The leaves 
are green, and glossy on the upper surface The 
llowers are white and sweet scented The fruit 
is of an oval shape, about the si/e of a cherry, 
and of a dark red colour when ripe Faeh of 
these contains two cells, and each cell a single 
seed, which is the coffee as we see it before it 
undergoes the process of roasting Great atten 
tion is paid to the culture of coffee m Arabia 
The trees are raised from seed sown in nurseries, 
and afterwards planted out m moist and shady 
situations, on sloping grounds or at the foot of 
mountains Care is taken to conduct little rills 
of water to their roots which at certain seasons 
require to be constantly surrounded with mois 
ture When the fruit has att lined its maturity 
cloths are pi iced under the trees, and upon 
these the labourers shake it down Ihey after- 
wards spread the berries on mats, and expose 
them to the sun to dry The husk is then 
broken off by large and heavy rollers of wood 
or iron When the coffee has been thus cleared 
of its husk it is again dried in the sun, and, 
lastly, winnowed with a large fan, tor the pur 
pose of clearing it from the pieces of husks with 
which it is intermingled \ pound of coffee is 
generally more than the produce of one tree, 
but a tree in great vigour will produce 8 or 4 lb 
Ihe best coffee has its name from Mocha, on 
the Red Sea It is packed m large bales, each 
containing a number of smaller bales, and when 
good appears fresh and of a gret nish olive colour 
Next in quality to the Mocha c offee may perhaps 
be ranked that of Southern India and that of 
Ceylon, which is strong and well flavoured, but 
comparatively little coffee now comes from 
Ceylon Java and Central America produce 
large quantities of excellent coffee Brazilian 
coffee though produced more abundantly than 
any other, stands at the bottom of the list as 
regards qunhtv Libenan coffee may also be 
mentioned Of the best Mocha coffee grown in 
the province of Yemen little or none is said to 
reach the Western markets Arabia itself, Syria, 
and Egypt consume fully two thirds, and the 


remainder is exclusively absorbed by Turkish or 
Armenian buyers The only othei coffee which 
holds a first rank 111 Eastern opinion is that of 
Abyssinia Then comes the pioduce of India, 
which those accustomed to the Yemenite variety 
are said to consider hardly drinkable American 
coffee holds 111 the judgment of all Orientals the 
very last rank The Dutch weic the first to 
extend the cultivation of coffee bevond the 
countries to which it is native About 1600 
some coffee seeds were brought to Ta\a where 
they were planted and produced fruit A plant 
was shortly taken to Amsterdam, and in 1712 
the Dutch presented a seedling to Louis XIV 
In 1720 seedlings were sent to Martinique, 
Surinam, and ultimately distributed throughout 
the tropics of the New World About the same 
time a Mohammedan pilgrim, Baba Budan, had 
conveyed live seeds thru t from Mcc ca to Mysore 
(India) It was not till 1774 that the planters 
of Brazil, now the greatest producers of coffee 
m the world, commenced its cultivation Coffee 
as an article of diet is of but t omparatively 
recent introduction To the Greeks and Romans 
it was wholly unknown hrom Arabia it passed 
to Fgypt and Turkey, whence it was introduced 
into England by a merchant named Edwards in 
1652 He was accustomed to trading with 
lurkey, and his Greek servant, named Pasqua, 
first opened a coffee house m London Some 
commentators, however, think that coffee is 
alluded to in The lempest 1 , 2, 334 In 1671 
an Armenian named Pascal set up a coffee house 
in Pans I 11 Great Britain much less is drunk 
than on the continent of Furope or in the 
United States and Canada, tea being the British 
national beverage The excellence of coffee 
depends in a great measure on the skill and 
attention exercised m roasting it If it be too 
little roasted it is devoid of flavour, and if too 
much it becomes acrid, and h is a disagreeable 
burnt taste Coffee is used in the form either of 
an infusion or a decoction, of which the former 
is decidedly preferable, both as regurds flavour 
and strength The fine aromatic oil which pro 
duces the flavour and strength of coffee is lost 
by boiling The best mode is to pour boiling 
water through the coffee in a biggin or strainer, 
which is found to extract nearly all the strength, 
or to pour boiling water upon it and set it upon 
the fire for not more than tc n minutes Prepared 
m either way it is fine and strong In the Asiatic 
mode of preparing coffee the beans are pounded, 
not ground, and though the Turks and Arabs 
boil the coffee, they boil each cup by itself and 
only for a moment, so that the effect is much 
the same as that of infusion In Arabia some 
additional spicing, generally of saffron or some 
aromatic seeds, is considered indispensable, but 
neither Turks nor Arabians use sugar or cream 
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with coffee The world’s supply of coffee has 
been estimated at from 15 to 16 million bags 
(of 132 lb weight ) The greatest coffee con 
suming countries are Holland, Belgium, the 
United States of America, Germany, France, 
Austria, Hungary, and the United Kingdom 
in Bntain, however the public taste in coffee 
is far from critical, comparatively worthless 
mixtures of coffee with chicory, m which the 
baser ingredient is not spared, being readily 
accepted m place of the pure article The 
refreshing action oi coffee depends on the pre- 
sence of about per cent of caffeine , one of 
the purin bases, nitrogenous compounds allied 
to the alkaloids, this same substance, which is 
also present in tea (2 to 5 per cent) and to a less 
extent in cocoa ( > per cent). Is a powerful bram- 
stimulant, and also a diuretic As in the case 
of tea, the pleasant aroma is due to a volatile 
oil, which is largely developed by the roasting 
process Another species, C hberica , yields an 
mfenor sort of coffee, but can be grown m cli 
mates which ire too hot for the Arabian plant 
Coffee is an important article of commerce, the 
export trade from Brazil alone being worth over 
£5U,000,00U in 1D20 — Bibiiography B B 
Keable, Coffee, from Grower to Consumer , Walsh, 
Coffee its History, J Totapcn, The Cultivation 
and Preparation of Coffee for the Market 

Coffee -bug ( Lecamum coffccr), an insect of 
the Coccus family, very destructive in coffee 
plantations 

Coffer, in architecture, a sunk panel or com 
partment in a ceiling of an ornamental character, 
and usually ennehed with mouldings, and having 
a rose, pomegranate, &c , in the centre 

Coffer-dam, a temporary enclosure, or dam, 
formed in the water in order to permit of the 
construction of foundations to bridge piers, quay 
walls, &c It usually consists of two rows of 
wood, or steel sheet piling, driven 2 to 4 feet 
apart, the interval being filled in with clay 
puddle, the whole then forming a watertight 
wall or dam, surrounding the site of the pro 
posed foundations This enclosed area is then 
pumped out The wooden piling normally con 
sists of 12 inch by 6 inch timbers, with 12 inch 
by 12 inch piles every 5 to 6 feet, with horizontal 
‘ wahngs ’ at intervals, and diagonal braces and 
struts The puddle wall should not exceed 8 to 
4 feet in thickness, being kept as thin as is com- 
patible with the quality of clay available 

Coffin, the chest or box m which a dead body 
is enclosed for bunal Coffins were invented by 
the Egyptians dunng the fourth millennium b c , 
but among other people in antiquity they were 
used mostlv to recen e the bodies of persons of 
distinction Among the Romans it was after- 
wards the almost universal custom to consume 
the bodies with hre, and deposit the ashes in 


urns In Egypt coffins seem to have been used 
in ancient times universally They were of 
stone, earthenware, glass, or wood A sort of 
ancient coffin is known as a sarcophagus (Gr sa*x, 
flesh, and phagein, to eat, consume), an expres- 
sion of the early belief that stone consumed 
the flesh of the corpse Coffins among Christians 
were introduced with the custom of burying 
Modern coffins are usually made of wood, ii 
England generally of elm or oak, and are some 
times enclosed m a leaden case It has been 
often proposed that they should be made with 
a hole opposite the place of the mouth of the 
body, so as to allow breathing m case of revival 
Of course it would be necessary, at the same 
time, to let the coffin stand for some days m a 
convenient place, as is the custom in some parts 
of Germany Coffins for what is called 4 Earth 
to Earth Burial ’ are made of wicker work, 
covered with a thin layer of papier m&ch£ over 
cloth Coffins used in cremation are made of 
some light material easily consumed and yielding 
little ash 

Cognac (kon yak), a town in Prance, depart- 
ment of Charente, and near the River Charente, 
22 miles w of Angoulfcme, pleasantly situated on 
a hill, crowned by the remains of an old castle 
It is famous for the brandv which bears its name, 
and which is exported to all parts of the world 
Pop 19,188 

Cognates, in Scots law, relations by the 
mother’s side See Agnates 

Cog nlsance, m heraldry, a crest, coat of 
arms, or similar badge of distinction apper- 
taining to a person or family, m law, judicial 
or formal notice or acknowledgment of a fact 
having legal consequences 

Cogno men, the hereditary family name 
(such as Cicero, Cato, &c ) among the ancient 
Romans The other two names generally borne 
by every well bom Roman, viz the preenomen 
and nomen (as in Marcus Tullius Cicero), served 
to denote the individual (Marcus), and the gens 
(Tullius) or clan to which his lamily belonged 

Cognovit, m law, is a wntten confession 
given by the defendant that the action of the 
plaintiff is just, or that he has no available 
defence 

Cohen, Hermann, German philosopher of 
Jewish extraction, born 4th July, 1842, at 
Koswig, died 1918 Educated at the Jewish 
theological seminary at Breslau, and at the 
Universities of Berlin and Halle, he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Marburg m 1875, and 
was one of the foremost leaders of the neo 
Kantian movement Whilst agreeing with Kant's 
theory of knowledge he continued the latter’s 
philosophy independently in the direction of 
idealism He excluded the thing m itself from 
Kant s system, made it better known to students. 
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and brought philosophy into closer connection 
with the sciences 

Gohe sion, the force by which the various 
particles of the same material arc kept m con 
tact, forming one continuous mass Its action 
is seen 111 a solid mass of matter, the parts of 
which cohere with a certain force which resists 
any mechanical action that would tend to sepa 
rate them In different bodies it is exerted with 
different degrees of strength, and it is measured 
by the force necessary to pull them asunder 
Cohesion acts at insensible distances, or between 
particles in contact, and is thus distinguished 
from the attraction of gravitation It unites 
particles into a single mass, and that without 
producing any change of properties, and is thus 
distinguished from adhesion , which takes plicc 
between different masses or substance s, and 
from chemical attraction or affinity , which unites 
particles of a dilierent kind together and pro 
duces a new substance Hirdncss, softness, 
tenacity, elasticity, malleability , and ductility 
are to be consideied as modifications of cohesion 
The great ant igomst of cohesion is heat — Cohe 
sion, m flowers, the union of parts of the same 
kind as the petals of gamopetalous flowers 

Cohesion Figures , a class of figures produced 
by the attraction of liquids for othtr liquids or 
solids with which they ire in contict, and 
divided into surface submersion , breath , and 
electric cohesion figures Thus a drop of in 
independent liquid, as oil or alcohol, will spread 
itself out on the surface of witcr always m a 
definite figure, but differing with e leh fluid 
dropped on the water Breath figures are pro 
duced by putting a drop of the liquid to be 
examined on a slip of mica, and breathing on 
it, when each fluid takes a distinct ch iracteristie 
shape Electric cohesion figures are produc ed by 
electrifying drops of various liquids placed on 
a plate of glass (See papers by C Tomlinson 
in the Philosophical Magazine , from October, 
1861 ) 

Cohoes (ko hoz'), a city of Albany County, 
New York, United States, on the west bank of 
the Hudson River, at the mouth of the Mohawk, 
with unlimited water power deni ed from the 
Mohawk falls Ihere are large cotton and other 
mills Pop 25,292 

Coif, in Fngland, the badge of serjeants at 
law who were called serjeants of the coif, from 
the lawn coif or cap which they wore under 
their caps when created serjeants The coif 
was afterwards represented by a piece of black 
silk edged with white on the top of the wig 
The Society of Serjeants at law was dissolved in 
1877 

Coimbatore (ko im ba tor'), a town of Hin- 
dustan, Madras Presidency, capital of the chs 
tnct to which it gives name, situated on the 


River Noyil, with wide streets, abundant water, 
and a healthy climate Pop 47,007 — I he dis 
trict has an area of 7860 sq miles It is fertile, 
producing sugar, cotton, rice, ind tobacco, and 
well watered by scveial nvers Pop 2,202,312 

Coimbra (ko im bra), a citv of Portugal, 
province of Bcira, partly on a hill, partly on 
low ground, on the liner Mondtgo, 115 miles 
n v l of Lisbon It occupies the site of the 
Roman Aminiuin, ind was the capital of Por- 
tugal from 1129 to 1 181 It is a bishop’s see, 
and contuns in old uid 1 new cathedral, a 
hospital, ind a unnersity which is the oldest 
m the country (founded 1290) The city has 
ilso a college of arts Manufactures linen, 
pottery, articles of horn The neighbourhood 
produces oil, wme, lemons and oranges of ex- 
cellent qu ility Pop 20 581 — The district of 
C oimbra li is an arc 1 of 1508 sq miles, ind a pop 
Of 160 056 

Coin (ko in ) a town, Spain, Andalusia pro 
vine e of Malaga, and 21 miles w of the town of 
th it name, on a gentle declivity facing the north 
In the neighbourhood arc quarries of marble 
Pop 12 290 

Coining, the art of converting pieces of metal 
into current coins for the purposes oi commerce, 
usu illy performed in a Government establish 
merit called a mint In England the metal, say 
gold, is brought to the mint in the form of 
ingots, each weighing about 400 oz h ach ingot 
is tested by the assayer, and according to his 
report the inciter adds eopper to bring it to the 
standard fineness (22 parts pure gold to 2 parts 
copper) For sovereigns the metal is cast into 
bars of about 26 lb measuring 21 inches long, 
1 175 inch broid, and 1 inch thick Fach bar 
is then assayed and forwarded to the coining 
department, where it is passed between rollers 
of cast iron till it is reduced 111 thickness to 

0 194 inch thick and increased in breadth to 

1 712 inch The bars are now annealed, after 
which they are again rolled and come out 
0 120 inch thick by 1 778 inch wide The hllets, 
as the bars are now called, are taken to the 
cutting room, where blanks the size of the 
required coin are struck out by steel cylinders 
Before entering the press room, however, the 
blanks are annealed to soften them for the 
die, cleaned by being put for a few minutes 
into a pot of hot and dilute sulphuric acid, 
ind then stamped The coins are then sent 
to be weighed by the automatic balance, and 
those that are 123 274 grams m weight, or not 
more than 0 2568 gram above or below it (this 
extent of deviation being allowed), pass on to 
be issued Before any coin is allowed to leave 
the mint it is inspected as to its workmanship, 
and as to being within the limits under or over 
the standard weight trom each bag of £1000, 
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into which they are placed, a certain number of 
coins are taken and carefully weighed hrom 
this number of coins two are taken, one of 
which is handed to the chief assay master to 
prove that the metal has undergone no detenora 
tion m any of the processes of manufacture, the 
other piece is sealed up in a packet and consigned 
to the pyx box , where it remains until the trial 
of the pyx , which takes place every year 

Coining is one of the prerogatives of the 
supreme power in all States, and counterfeiting, 
or otherwise tampering with the com of the 
realm, is always severely punished Thus m 
Britain it is made a felony to counterfeit com, 
to colour or gild so as to make a resemblance 
to gold or silver coin, to impair, lighten, or 
melt com, to have in unlawful possession filings 
or clippings produced by impairing or lightening 
coin, to buy or sell, or import or utter counter 
feit com, or have in possession coming tools 
It is a misdemeanour to deface com by stamping 
or bending it for advertising purposes, and a 
penalty is imposed for uttering such defaced coin 

Coir See Coco nut 

Goire (kwar), or Chur {hot) (ancient Curia 
Rhaetorum), the capital of the Swiss canton of 
the Gnsons (Graubunden), on the Rivers Plessur 
and Rhine. It entered the C onfederation in 
1498 It is irregularly built, and possesses 
many picturesque old houses Not far from 
Coire the Rhine begins to be navigable for 
small vessels Pop 14 485 

Coke, Sir Edward, an eminent E nglish lawyer, 
the son of a Norfolkshirc gentleman, was born 
in 1532 After finishing his education at Cam 
bndge he went to London, and enteied the 
Inner Temple His reputation and practice 
rapidly increased He was chosen recorder of 
the cities of Norwich and of Coventry, knight 
of the shire for his county, and, in spite of the 
nvalship of Bacon, Attorney General As such 
he conducted the prosecutions for the Crown m 
all great State cases, notably those of Essex and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, at which he displayed great 
rancour and asperity In 1613 he became Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, but his 
rough temper and staunch support of constitu 
tional liberties brought him into disfavour with 
King James and his courtiers In 1621 he was 
committed to the Tower, and soon after expelled 
from the Privy Council In 1628 he was chosen 
member for Buckinghamshire, and greatly dis 
tmguished himself by his vindication of the 
rights of the Commons, and by pioposing and 
framing the famous Petition of Rights This 
was the last of his public acts On the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament he retired to his seat in 
Buckinghamshire, where he died, Sept , 1634 
His principal works are Reports, from 1600 to 
1616, Institutes of the Laws of England , m four 


parts, the first of winch contains the celebrated 
commentaiy on Littleton’s Tenures (‘ Coke upon 
Littleton ’), A Treatise of Bail and Mampnze, 
Complete Copyholder — Bibliography H W 
Woolrych, The Life of Sir Edward Coke , Lord 
Campbell, The Lives of the Chief Justices of 
England 

Coke is the non volatile residue of coal after 
distillation at a comparatively elevated tern 
peraturc When wood, peat, &c , have been 
distilled, the residue is usually called ‘ charcoal ’, 
when coal, lignite, &c , have been destructively 
distilled out of contact with air, the residue is 
called ‘ coke ’ Coke is a porous vesicular car- 
bonaceous mass of irregular cells joined together 
by walls impervious to gases 

Coke is chiefly carbon and ash, but contains 
other elements also Below is a table showing 
the chemical composition of a coal and its coke 



Coal 

Coke 

Carbon 

80 per cent 

88 per cent 

Oxygen 

8 8 , 

1 Variable up to 

1 3 per cent 

Hydrogen 

S 5 » 

0 2 per cent 

Nitrogen 

1 § 

2 0 

Sulphur 

0 8 

1 0 

Ash 

3 to 4 per cent 

5 to 8 per cent 


Coke should be hard, if used for blast furnace 
work, sonorous, and should contain little breeze, 
in colour it may range from silver grey to black, 
and in lustre from silky to dull When the coke 
is hard, it will be easier to handle and give less 
smalls The smalls may cause stoppages 111 the 
furnace, and are attaeked by the carbon dioxide 
more easily, producing carbon monoxide with 
absorption of heat 

The value of a coke is more dependent upon 
its pyrometric heating effect than upon its 
calorific value Hence for heating and metal 
lurgieal work it should be dense, so that as large 
a number of heat units as possible is obtained 
m a given space, and it should also be porous 
to obtain rapid combustion It should resist 
the action of carbon dioxide at all places in the 
furnace not undergoing proper combustion Eor 
non ferrous blast furnaces the coke should be 
more porous than coke for iron blast furnaces, 
whilst coke for domestic consumption should be 
even more porous, and should contain a large 
amount of volatile matter Retort oven coke 
is less porous than beehive oven coke 

Coke is hygroscopic, and can reach a moisture 
content of 4 to 6 per cent This water causes a 
waste of heat, and should be kept as low as 
possible 

It weighs about 22 to 23 lb per cubic foot, 
but the * apparent ’ specific gravity depends on 
the number of cell walls and the ash 
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To improve the structure and strength of the 
coke, the coal may be finely ground, wetted, 
compressed, and then carbonized This pro 
cedure increases the coke output by 10 per cent 
Coke is used in the ferrous and non ferrous 
smelting works, it is used as a reducing agent 
in chemical industry, e g in the manufacture of 
phosphorus (USA Pat 1314220, 1019, 8, 26), 
ami it is used as a fuel both in manufacture and 
m the home There are other miscellaneous 
uses, eg as a filling material in scrubbers, m 
Leclanchd cells, in carbon arc lamps, &c 

In industry, when coke is used as the fuel, a 
high efficiency may be obtained which is rarely 
approached by coal fed boilers Coke and coke 
breeze or dust is more suitable for marine, 
Lancashire, and Cornish boilers than for water 
tube boilers, and for this purpose the moisture 
should not exceed 6 per cent, nor the ash exceed 
10 per cent Moisture decreases the e ilorific 
value greatly An increased draft will intensify 
the temperature up to the point when the large 
excess of nitrogen in the air will lead to cooling 
For smelting work, a hot air blast increases the 
pyromctric heating effect, because more air can 
be blown through without chilling 

The composition of a coke varies within wide 
limits Its carbon content may be from 80 to 
98 per cent, and the higher the carbon the better 
the coke 1 he ash may be from 4 to 12 per cent, 
and a good coal will give a coke with low ash, 
with specially selected coals the ash content of 
a coke may fall to 4 per cent This ash should 
be difficult to fuse, or clmkering troubles will be 
encountered, and the red colour of an ash is 
taken as a bad indication of fusibility 

The volatile gases in a coke, consisting of 
hydrogen oxygen, and nitrogen, usually amount 
to about 4 per cent 

The sulphur may be from 0 5 to 2 5 per cent 
A good blast furnace coke should not contain 
over 1 per cent sulphur, the best coke containing 
up to 0 5 per cent sulphur In treating sulphur 
ores of the metals a small amount of sulphur 
is of no great importance, whilst if the coke is 
to be used as a fuel, the sulphur, especially if 
it is in the coke ash, is not usually detrimental 
Coke-ovens and Vertical Retorts Coal 
may be carbonized to obtain either the maxi 
mum amount of gas, as m the gasworks, or of 
coke, as m the manufacture of metallurgical 
coke For the latter purpose, especially where 
carbonization m bulk is desired, the coke oven 
is most employed Vertical retorts, as distin 
guished from the horizontal retorts of the gas 
works, may be employed for either purpose 
The simplest form of coke oven is the beehive 
oven, which gives a yield of 60 to 65 per cent of 
coke, calculated on the coal used 

The charge, which generally is below 5 tons, 


is put through the top hole into the oven red 
hot from previous working The gas is fired as 
it is evolved, and the burning is regulated by 
air holes in the upper part of the door stoppmg 

The oven may be modified to allow of the 
recovery of by products and the utilization of 
waste heat, but more modern ovens are dis 
placing the beehive, of which there are now very 
few in operation 

The popularity of the modern coke oven or 
vertical retort is due to the economies in plant, 
labour, and outlay obtainable by large scale 
working Especially in the case of vertical 
retorts, the claims art made that a greater yield 
of g is per given ground area is obtauicd, working 
conditions arc better than m the retort house 
of the gasworks, the futl consumption is low, 
the heat may be controlled very well, the coal 
is treated umlormly and gives a uniform gas, 
the heat in the coke may be utilized, the gas 
need not be subjected to cracking, the yield 
of gas per ton of coal is inert ased, especially by 
steaming and no heavy or complicated ma- 
chinery is necessary To a large extent these 
claims have been satisfactorily substantiated 

The retorts and ovens in general use to day 
ire of many forms, the chief differences, however, 
being in details The oven proper is generally 
i long chamber, about 80 faet long by 6 to 7 
feet high by 17 to 20 inches wide Ihc retorts 
are charged at the top, ind carbonization lasts 
about twenty four to thirty six hours The by 
products are recovered upon similar lines to 
those used m gasworks practice 

There are many varieties of patent coke ovens 
with and without plant for the recovery of by- 
products A system much used in Great Britain 
is the Otto Hoffman system — Cf II Sexton 
and W B Davidson, Fuel and Refractory 
Material 

Col (Fr , neck), an elevitcd mountain pass 
between two higher summits The name is 
used principally m those p irts of the Alps 
where French is commonly spoken, e g Col de 
Balmc, Col du G&mi 

Colada, in the poem of the Cid, a gold hilted 
sword which the hero took from Ramon Ber- 
enger Count of Barcelona 

Colbert (kol bar), Tean Baptiste, a celebrated 
French Minister of h inane e, born at Rheims 
in 1610, died in 1688 After serving in various 
subordinate departments Colbert was made In 
tendant, and at length Comptroller General of 
the Finances His task was a difficult one He 
found disorder and corruption everywhere The 
State was the prey of the farmers general, and 
at the same time maintained only by their aid 
The people were obliged to pay 90,000,000 livres 
of taxes, of which the king received scarcely 
35,000,000, the revenues were anticipated for 
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two years, and the treasury empty Colbert at 
once commenced a system of stringent reforms, 
abolishing useless offices, retracting burdensome 
privileges, diminishing salaries, and distributing 
and collecting the taxes by improved methods 
till he had reduced them almost to one half 
To his talents, activity, and enlarged views the 
development and rapid progress of industry and 
commerce in France were largely due He con 
structed the C anal of Languedoc, declared Mar 
seilles and Dunkirk free ports, granted premiums 
on goods exported and imported, regulated the 
tolls, established insurance offices, revised the 
Civil Code, introduced a code of marine law, and 
the so called Code Noir for the colonies, laboured 
to render the pursuit of commence well esteemed, 
and invited the nobility to engage in it The 
French colonies m Canada Martinique, &c , 
showed new signs of life, new colonies were 
established m Cayenne and Madagascar, and to 
support these Colbert created a considerable 
naval force Under the protection and in the 
house of the minister (1603) the Academy of 
Inscriptions was founded Three years after 
wards he founded the Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1071 the Academy of Architecture He 
enlarged the Royal Library and the Garden of 
Plants, and built an observatory, m which he 
employed Huyghens and Cassini He began 
the measurement of the meridian m France, 
and sent men of science to Cayenne After 
having conferred the greatest benefits on his 
country he died in 1683, out of favour with the 
king, whose confidence m Colbert had been un 
dermined by Louvois, and hated by the people, 
who were enraged at the exorbitant taxes — 
Bibuografiiy Mme Clement, Histoire de Col 
bert et de son administration Sargent, Economic 
Policy of Colbert A Neymarck, Colbert et son temps 

Colburn, Zerah, ‘ the calcul iting boy ’, born 
m Vermont, United States in 1804, died m 1840 
Before his sixth year he began to manifest 
wonderful powers of arithmetical computation, 
and in public exhibitions astounded learned 
mathematicians by the rapidity and accuracy 
of his processes, but the faculty left him when 
he grew up After acting as a teacher and 
itinerant preacher, he was from 1835 till his 
death professor of languages at Norwich Uni 
versity, Vermont 

Col Chester, a municipal borough and river- 
port, England, County Essex, 51 miles n e by 
e of London, mostly situated on the summit 
and sides of an eminence rising from the River 
Colne, well built and amply supplied with 
water It has a good coasting trade and employs 
a great number of small craft m the oyster- 
fishery It is a place of high antiquity, there 
being no place in the kingdom where so great 
a quantity and variety of Roman remains have 


been found as here It is supposed to be the 
Camulodunum of the Romans, and was called 
Colne Ceaster, from its situation on the Colne, 
by the Anglo Saxons A parliamentary boiough 
until 1918, it now gives its name to a parliamen 
tary division of the county Pop (municipal 
borough), 43,177 

Colchicin (kol'ki sin) an alkaloid obtained 
from colchicum, used for the alleviation or cure 
of gout and rheumatism It acts as an emetic, 
diuretic, and cathartic in large doses as a 
narcotico aond poison 

Colchicum (kol ki kum) a genus of plants, 
nat ord Liliacese The Colchicum autumnale , 
or meadow saffron, is a bulbous rooted, stemless, 
perennial plant, which grows in various parts of 
Europe, and is common in pastures in parts of 
England From a small corm or bulb buried 
about 6 inches deep, and covered with a brittle 
brown skm, there rises in the early autumn a 
tuft of flowers having much the appearance of 
crocuses, flesh coloured, white, or even vane 
gated They soon wither and the plant dis 
appears till the succeeding spnng, when some 
broad leaves are thrown up by each corm along 
with a triangular oblong seed vessel The plant 
is acrid and poisonous, and cattle are injured by 
eating it, but it vields a medicine valuable m 
gout and rheumatism Sec Colchicin 

Colchis (kol kis), the ancient name of a 
region at the eastern extremity of the Black 
Sea, resting on the Caucasus, famous in Greek 
mythology as the destination of the Argonauts 
and the native country of Medea The principal 
coast town was Dioscunas (the Roman bebas 
topolis) 

Col cothar, an impure brownish red oxide of 
iron, which forms a durable colour, but is most 
used in polishing glass and metals 

Cold, the absence of sensible heat, especially 
such a want of heat as causes some discomfort 
or uneasiness The tempeiature in which man 
and oth„r animals live is generally below the 
natural heat of the body, but this is easily kept 
up in ordinary cases by means of the food taken 
in and digested A high degree of cold, how 
ever, produces bodily depression, and is a fre 
quent source of disease, or even of death For 
the ailment called a cold , see Catarrh Artificial 
cold may be produced by evaporation of a 
liquid or by means of a freezing mixture See 
Freezing mixture , Liquid Air 

Cold-blooded Animals, a term applied to 
those animals, such as reptiles, the temperature 
of whose blood ranges from the freezing point, 
or near it, to 90° F , in accordance with that of 
the surrounding medium Reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes are permanently cold blooded, whilst 
a nestling and a hedgehog are temporanly cold 
blooded 
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Gold Cream a cooling ointment prepared m 
various ways A good variety may be made by 
heating four parts of olive oil with one of white 
wax This ointment cools the skin, rendering it 
soft and pliable, and is successfully applied for 
the cure of chapped hands 

Coldstream, a village of Scotland m Bcr 
wickshire, on the Tweed In its vicinity is 
the famous ford of the Tweed When General 
Monk quartered here in 1659-60 he raised an 
infantry regiment, which is called the Coldstream 
Guards , and, with the exception of the 1st loot, 
is the oldest in the British army As a border 
town Coldstream, like Gretna Green was for- 
merly famous for its clandestine marriages 
Pop 2018 

Coldstream Guards See Guards , Brigade of 

Cold Wave is the term usually given to a 
period of intense and sudden cold which, m the 
United States, frequently follows the passage 
of a cyclone The cvclone generally travelling 
from west to east, the succeeding wave of warm 
wind from the Pacific dies to a calm, and its 
place is taken by air from the Arctic regions, 
which passing the Rocky Mountains, sweeps 
over the country m a dense * wave ’, not seldom 
causing a fall of 50° m the temperature within 
a period of twenty four hours, and at times 
resulting m some loss of life 

Cole, Thomas, a 1 indscape pa nter He was 
born m England m 1801, but was taken quite 
young to America, where he died m 1848 Among 
his works are l he Voyage oj Life , The Course 
of Fmpire The Hunters Return , and Views m 
the White Mountains 

Colebrooke, Henry Thomas Oriental scholar, 
born in London in 1765, died there 1887 He 
became professor of Sanskrit at Calcutta and 
director of the Bengal Asiatic Society His 
translations from the Sanskrit and his essays 
on Hindu subjects were valuable contributions 
to Oriental schol irship 

Colemanite, a mineral hydrous calcium 
borate, occurring in fine w hite or colourless 
monoclimc crystals in the salt lake deposits 
of the western United States 

Colen'so, John William, d d , Bishop of 
Natal, born in 1814, died in 1883 He was 
educated at Cambridge, was assistant master at 
Harrow till 1842, and m 1853 was appointed 
first Anglican Bishop of Natal, South Africa 
He published treatises on algebra and anth 
metic which were long popular textbooks m 
schools and colleges His work on the Pen 
tateuch and Book of Joshua , which called in 
question the historical accuracy of these books, 
involved the author in a conflict with his eccle 
siastical superiors, and he was deposed by the 
Bishop of Cape Town But the decisions of 
the Prjvy Council and Court of Chancery were 


m his favour, and he continued to officiate as 
bishop His other works include len Weeks in 
Natal and a Zulu Grammar — Cf Sir G W 
Cox Life of Bishop Colenso 

Coleochaete, a genus of Green Alga; family 
Ulotnchales The thallus, which grows attached 
to the submerged parts of larger water plants, 
is usually disc shape d and bears < unous sheathed 
hairs Ihe sexual process is oogamous The 
oospore di\idcs into a group of resting cells 
(up to 16) envelope tl in a protect i\e layer, each 
of which subsequently lilx rates 1 swarm spore 
This multicellular fruit * was formerly regarded 
as a primitive type of sporophvte generation, 
but recent work has shown that this view 
is incorrect See Generations Alternation of , 
Reduction Division , Sporophytc 

Goleop ter a (( r koleos a sheath, and pteron 
a wing), an order of insects, commonlv known 
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as beetles They have four wings, of which 
the two front ones ( elytra ) are not suited to 
flight, but form a covering and protection to 
the two hind ones, and are of a hard and 
horny or parchment like nature The hmd 
wings, when not m use, are folded transversely 
under the fore wings The coleoptera undergo 
a perfect metamorphosis The larva generally 
resembles a short thick worm with six legs and 
a scaly head and mouth 

Coleraine (kol ran ), a town, Ireland, county 
of Londonderry, on both sides of the River 
Bann, 47 miles n w of Belfast Its trade, 
chiefly in linen, agricultural produce and pro 
visions, is considerable Until 1885 it returned 
one member to the House of Commons 
Pop 7785 

Coleridge (kolrq) Ilartle\ eldest son of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, was born at Clevedon, 
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near Bristol, on 10th Sept > 1796, died 6th Jan , 
1849 In 1815 he went to Oxford, where, three 
years after, he took his degree Unfortunately 
he had contracted a propensity tor drinking and 
was deprived, on account of his intemperate 
habits, of a fellowship he had obtained from 
Onel College He then left Oxford and took 
up his residence at London, but afterwards he 
resided m the Lake country, where he occupied 
himself with literary composition In verse, his 
sonnets, and in prose , his biographies Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire and Life of Mas 
singer , are the most important of his works 
His life was written by his brother Derwent 

Coleridge, Henry Nelson, the son of Colonel 
Coleridge, and nephew and son in law of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, born m 1798, died 26th Jan , 
1848 A distinguished student at Cambridge 
and a contributor along with Macaulay and 
Praed to KnighVs Quarterly Magazine , he is best 
known as the editor of the Literary Remains 
and 2 able 2 alk of his uncle Ills wife, Sara Cole 
ridge, a daughter of the great poet, aided her 
husband materially m his editorial work and 
continued it after his death She died 3rd 
May, 1852 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, a celebrated Fng 
lish poet and philosopher, was born on 21st Oct , 
1772, at Ottery St Mary, Devonshire, of which 
his father was vicar Sent to school at Christ’s 
Hospital, to which he had obtained a present a 
tion, young Coleridge took little interest in the 
ordinary sports of childhood, and was noted for 
a dreamy abstracted manner, though he made 
considerable progress in classic al studies, and 
was known even at that early age as a devourer 
of metaphysical and theological works Prom 
Christ s Hospital he went with a scholarship to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he remained 
for two years, but without achieving much 
distinction except by winning the Browne medal 
for a Greek ode in 1792 At this time, too, his 
ultra radical and rationalistic opinions made the 
idea of academic preferment hopeless, and per 
haps it was partly to escape the difficulties and 
perplexities gathering about his future that 
Coleridge suddenly quitted Cambridge and en 
hsted in the 15th Dragoons Rescued by his 
fnends from this position, he took up his resi 
dence at Bristol with two congenial spirits, 
Robert Southey, who had ]ust been obliged to 
quit Oxford for his Unitarian opinions, and 
Lovell, a young Quaker The three conceived 
the project of emigrating to America, and 
establishing a • pantisocracy ’ as they termed 
it, or community m which all should be equal, on 
the banks of the Susquehanna This scheme, 
however, never became anything more than a 
theory, and was finally disposed of when, m 
1795, the three fnends married three sisters, 


the Misses Fncker of Bnstol Colendge about 
this time started a periodical, The Watchman 
which did not live beyond the ninth number 
In 1796 he took a cottage at Nether Stowey, 
m Somersetshire, where, soothed and supported 
by the companionship of Wordsworth, who came 
to reside m Alfoxden, he wrote much of his best 
poetry, in particular The Ancient Manner and 
the first part of Chnsfabel While residing at 
Nether Stowey he used to officiate in a Unitanan 
chapel at 1 aunton, and in 1798 received an mvi 
tation to take thfe charge of a congregation of 
this denomination at Shrewsbury, where, however, 
he did nothing further than preach the probation 
sermon An annuity bestowed on him by some 
friends (the Wedgwoods) furnished him with 
the means of making a tour to Germany, where 
he studied at the University of Gottingen In 
1800 he returned to England and took up his 
residence beside Southey at Keswick, while 
Wordsworth lived at Grasmere in the same 
neighbourhood From this fact, and a certain 
common vein m their poetry, arose the epithe* 
of Lake School * applied to their works About 
1804 Coleridge went to Malta to re establish his 
health, seriously impaired by opium eating In 
1806 he returned to England and after ten 
years of somewhat desultory literary work as 
lecturer and contributor to periodicals, Colendge 
took refuge from the world m the house of his 
friend Gillman at Highgatc, London Here he 
passed the rest of his days, holding weekly 
conversaziones in which he poured himself forth 
m eloquent monologues, being by general con- 
sent one of the most wonderful talkers of the 
time Ills views on religious and political sub 
jects had now become mainly orthodox and 
conservative, and a great work on the Logos, 
which should reconcile reason and faith, was 
on- of the dreams of his later years But Cole- 
ndge had long been incapable of concentrating 
his energies on anything, and of the many years 
he spent m the leisure and quietness of High- 
gate nothing remains but the Table Talk and 
the fragmentary notes and cnticism gathered 
together and edited by his nephew, valuable 
enough of their kind, but less than might have 
been expected of Colendge He died 25th July, 
1834 The dreamy and transcendental character 
of Colendge’s poetry eminently exhibits the man 
In his best moments he has a fine sublimity of 
thought and expression not surpassed by Milton, 
but he is often turgid and verbose But Colendge 
was not only a poet he was also a cntic, a phi 
losophcr, and a political wnter He did not 
claim to be the author of a new and original 
system of philosophy, his system, as he wrote 
himself, being “ an attempt to reduce all know- 
ledge to harmony — to unite the separated frag- 
ments of the mirror truth ” As a political 
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writer Colendge belonged to the school of Burke 
As a critic, especially of Shakespeare, Coleridge's 
work is of the highest rank, combining a com 
prehensive grasp of large critical principles and 
a singularly subtle insight into details Cole 
ridge's poetical works include The Ancient 
Manner , Chnstabel (incomplete), Remorse, a tra 
gedy, Kubla Khan and a translation of Schiller s 
Wallenstein , his prose works, Biographia Lite 
rana, The Friend, The Statesman's Manual , Aids 
to Reflection , and On the Constitution of Church 
and State Posthumously were published speci 
mens of his Table Talk , Literary Remains , and 
Theological Notes The best edition of his works 
was issued 111 1907 by the Clarendon Press — 
Bibliography J D Campbell, Life of Coleridge, 
H D Traill, Coleridge (English Men of Letters 
Series), E II Coleridge, Letters of Samuel Fay lor 
Colendge 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel British musical 
composer, born m London m 1875, died m 1912 
His father was a West African of Sierra Leone, 
but the boy was brought up under English in- 
fluences, and studied at the lioyal College of 
Music in London, where lie won the composition 
scholarship in 1893 He wrote for the Birming 
ham and Leeds festivals, and composed sacred 
cantatas, chamber music, and songs Among 
his works are Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha 
Meg Blane, and The Blind Girl of CastU Cuilld 
He also wrote the incidental music to some of 
Stephen Phillips s plays 

Colesberg, a town of Cape Province, S Africa 
307$ miles from Port Elizabeth, 607 miles from 
Cape Town, 4407 feet above sea level, 18 miles 
from the nearest pomt on the Orange River In 
the South African War, Colesberg, as an ad 
vanced post through which a Boer invasion of 
Cape Colony was feasible, was the scene of 
repeated conflicts from the commencement of 
the campaign m Oct 1899, until the following 
February when the Boers retired to the north 
of the Orange River Pop 2400 

Coleseed, a name for a variety of cabbage 
( Brasnca Napus) and its seed, which is made 
into oil cake for feeding cattle 

Col et. Dr John, an eminent divine, Dean of 
St Paul's, and founder of St Paul’s School, 
London, born 1467, died 1519 His discourses 
did much to arouse a spirit of religious inquiry, 
and, together with his liberal and reforming 
spirit, entitle him to be regarded as one of the 
pioneers of the Reformation 

Coleus, a large genus of tropical herbs nat 
ord Labiatse Several species and their hybrids 
are favourite greenhouse plants on account of 
their magnificently vanegated foliage 

Colic is a condition of spasmodic pam m the 
abdomen due to strong contractions of the 
muscular coats of any hollow tube within the 


abdominal cavity Vanous forms arc recog- 
nized such as biliary colic, due to the passage of 
a gall stone renal < olic, due to a calculus in 
the ureter, lead colic winch is intestinal colic, 
due to lead poisoning, and uterine colic, due to 
abnormal contractions of the uterus dunng 
menstruation The pain produced by coho is 
usually ver> severe, and as a rule sufficiently 
characteristic, but occasionally it is confused with 
appendicitis, and much more rarely with other 
abdominal conditions 

Coligny (kol in 3 e), Gaspard de, French 
admiral, born in 1519, distinguished himself 
under Francis I and Henry II, who made him 
in 1552 Admiral of France After the death of 
Henry II Goligny took the Protestant side in 
the religious strifes of the time, and became the 
head of the Huguenot party He was generally 
unfortunate in the battles he fought, but speedily 
rep ured his defeats by prudence and good 
management When peace was made Coligny 
was received with apparent favour at court 
But this was onl> a blind, and on the mghl 
of St Bartholomews (24th Aug , 1572) Ooligny 
was basely slaughtered and Ins corpse given up 
to the outrages of the mob — Cf L J Delaborde 
Gaspard dc Coligny 

Colima (ko le ma) a town of Mexico, capital 
of the state of same name situated m a fertile 
plain encircled by hills, above which rises the 
loftv volcano of Colima which is constantly 
m a state of eruption Pop 25,148 On 
the coast about 30 miles s s w of the city 
is the port Puerto de Colima, or Manzanillo 
The state has an area of 2272 miles, pop 
80,500 

Colise / um See Colosseum 

Coll, an island on the west coast of Scotland, 
off Mull, County Argyle, one of the Hebrides, 
about 12 miles long and from 3 to 3£ miles 
broad A gre it portion of it is moorland, 
incapable of cultivation, but there are some 
tracts of light and sandy soil which are tolerably 
productive Gaelic is universally spoken Pop 
389 

Collation, a comparison of one copy or thing 
of a like kind with another, especially manu- 
scripts and editions of books — In canon law, 
the presentation of a clergyman to a benefice 
by a bishop who has the right of patronage 
In such a case the combination of the act of 
presentation and institution constitute collation 
— In Roman and Scots law * collation * answers 
to the English term ‘ hotch pot * 

Col lect, a term applied to certain short 
prayers in the liturgies of various Churches 
Some of the collects of the Fnglish Church 
are taken from the old Roman Missal, and 
are supposed to have been written by St Jerome 
Others are still more ancient, while a few have 
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been added after the Reformation There is a teaching, examining, and degree conferring See 


collect for every Sunday m the year, and a 
corresponding epistle and gospel 

Collectivism, a socialistic theory or system 
based on the doctrine that all the means of 
production in a State or community should 
belong to the members of the State or com 
mumty collects ely, that the State should be 
the only employer, there being no longer a class 
of capitalists, and that each worker or producer 
should receive the full \alue of what he produces, 
estimated according to the amount of time spent 
in producing it lhe word is new, but the idea 
is found m every system of Socialism See 
Syndicalism 

Col lege (Lat collegium ), in a general sense, 
a body or society of persons invested with 
certain powers and rights, performing certaiu 
duties, or engaged in some common employ 
ment or pursuit From ancient times there 
existed in Rome corporations called colltgia t 
with various ends and objects hrom the four 
teenth century on the word cot'cge me int in par- 
ticular a ‘community or corporation of secular 
clergy living together on a foundation for reli 
gious service’ In Greit Britain and America 
some societies of physicians are called colleges 
So, also, there are colleges of surgeons and a eol 
lege of heralds The most lanuliar application 
of the term college, however, is to a society of 
persons engaged in the pursuit of kno»vleclge, 
including the professors, lecture rs, or other 
officers and the students As applied to an 
educational institution the name is somewh it 
loosely used The more advanced colleges are 
those in which the students engage in study for 
the pur|>ose of taking a degree m arts medicine, 
or other subjects, and are connected with, or 
have more or less the character of universities 
The early history of these institutions is some 
what obscure, the probability is that thev were 
originally founded m the various universities of 
the Middle Ages, with similar objects and from 
the same charitable motives Hostels or boarding 
houses were provided (principally by the religious 
orders for the benefit of those of their own fra 
termty), m which the scholars lived under a 
certain superintendence, and the endowment of 
these hostels by charitable persons for the sup- 
port of poor scholars completed the foundation 
of a college Out of this has developed the 
modem English college as seen at Oxford and 
Cambridge, where each college, though a member 
or component part of the university, is a separate 
establishment whose fellows, tutors, and students 
live together under a particular head, called 
master, principal , warden, &c , of the college 
In Scotland, America, and Germany the college 
ts practically one with the university, the latter 
body performing all the functions alike, of 


Universities 

College de France, a college in Pans founded 
by Francis I between 1518 and 1545, m opposi- 
tion to the scholasticism of the universities 
It has no connection with the University of 
France, and the teaching given there is dis 
tinguished by its perfect freedom It is designed 
to attract scholars other than ordinary um- 
versit\ students The instruction is gratuitous 

College of Justice, the supreme ci\il court 
of Scotland (that is, the Court of Session), com- 
posed of the lords of council and session (the 
judges), together with the advocates (= barns 
ters) clerks of session, and writers to the signet 

Collegiate Church, in England, a religious 
house built and endowed for a society or body 
corporate, a dean or other president, and secular 
pnests, as canons or prebendaries, independently 
of any cathedral 

Collem bola, or spring tails, a sub order of 
small apterous insects, equivalent to the family 
of Poduridae of manv authors They can leap 
into the air by suddenly extending a fork like 
appendage that in a state of rest is folded up 
under the body The little * glacier fleas ’ are 
the best known examples 

Collenchyma See Tissues of Plants 

Collie, a vanety of dog especially common 
m Scotland, and from its intelligence of much 
use to shepherds It is of medium size aqd 
varies much in colouring, black and white being 
common, and black with tan coloured legs 
muzzle, &c , being highly esteemed The head 
is somewhat fox shaped, the ears erect, but 
with drooping points, the tail rather long, 
bushy, and with a strong curl 

Col lier, Jeremy, English divine and political 
writer, born in 1650, died in 1726 He was 
educated at Cimbndge, and, having entered 
into orders, obtained the rectory of Amp ton 
in Suffolk m 1670 A zealous opponent of the 
Revolution of 3688, he was repeatedly 1 m 
prisoned for his political writings He is chiefly 
remembered now for his Short P tew of the 
Immorality and Profanencss of the English Stage 
(m which he attacked Dryden and Congreve) 
— a work of considerable ment which effected 
a decided reform m the sentiments and language 
of the theatre 

Collier, John Payne, English Shakespearean 
cntic, born in London m 1789, died in 1888 
He became known as a critical essayist on old 
Fnghsh dramatic literature, and was editor of 
the new edition of Dodsleifs Old Plays m 1825 
In 1831 his best work. The History of English 
Dramatic Poetry , was published In 1842-4 he 
published an annotated edition of Shakespeare 
m 8 vols , m 1844 Shakespeare’s Library Sub- 
sequently he published several editions of Shake- 
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ape are, and an excellent edition of Spenser 
(5 vols , 1862) He made himself notorious by 
claiming that he possessed a copy of the 2nd 
Folio Shakespeare, 1632, with many marginal 
emendations and annotations written in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, though, as 
was discovered, these notes were modern fabn 
cations, probably by himself — Cf C M Ingleby, 
Complete View of the Shakespeare Controversy 

Collimation, Line of, in an astronomical 
instrument, such as a telescope or transit mstru 
ment, the straight line 
which passes through 
the centre of the 
object glass and inter 
sects at right angles 
a system of spider 
threads placed it the 
focus of the eye 
piece In a transit 
instrument the proper 
adjustment of the line 
of collimation of the 
instrument is necessary to accurate determination 
of the instant at which a heavenly bodj crosses 
the observer s meridian, m the course of its 
apparent motion due to the earth s rotation 

Collima tors, two small subsidiary telesoopes 
used for collimating astronomical instruments, 
that is, for adjusting the line of collimation, and 
foi determining the collimation error 

Col'lingwood, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord Fng 
lish naval commander, born at Newcastle upon 
Tyne in 1750 He entered the Royal Navv in 
1701, and took part as flag captain on board 
the Barfleur in Lord Howe s victory of 1st Tune, 
1794, commanded the Excellent during the battle 
of Cape St Vincent on 14th Feb , 1797, and 
was made Rear Admiral of the White in 1799 
But his most distinguished service was at Tra 
falgar, where his skill and resolution drew warm 
praise from Nelson On the latter’s death Col 
lingwood as senior officer took command of the 
fleet, and gave proof of his judgment and nautical 
skill in his dispositions for the preservation of 
the captured vessels hor his services here he 
was elevated to the rank of baron He died, 
while cruising off Minorca in the Ville dc Pans 
on 7th March, 1810 Collingwood was the model 
of a naval officer, combining daring courage with 
cool judgment, and firm discipline with much 
humanity His Memoirs and Correspondence have 
been published 

Collingwood, a port of Canada, province of 
Ontario, on Lake Huron, with a trade by rail 
and lake steamer, shipbuilding and other indus- 
tries Pop 7090 

Collins, Anthony, English dcistical writer, 
bom 1676, died 1729 He was a friend of Locke, 
who described him as a man who had 44 an estate 
VOL in 


in the country, a library in town, and friends 
e\ery where ” In philosophy he takes foremost 
place as a defender of Necessitarianism His 
chief works are Discourse of Eree Thinking, 
Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Human Liberty , 
Discourse on the Grounds and Reasons of the 
Christian Religion , Scheme of Literal Prophecy 
Considered , Liberty and Necessity 

Collins, John Churton English literary critic, 
was bom 26th March, 1848, died 12th Sept , 
1908 He was edut ated it King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, and Ralliol C ollege Oxford 
He was a promimnt university extension lec- 
turer, ami did much to encourage the study of 
English literature in conjunction with classical 
literature He wrote many incisive articles for 
various periodicals, and was a sworn enemy of 
humbug and the pretensions of philologists to 
direct literary studies He was professor of 
English literature at Birmingham from 1904 to 
1908 His works include a study of Dean Sunft , 
and Greek Influence on English Poetry 

Collins, William English poet, was born in 
1721 at Chichester While studvng at Oxford 
he wrote his Persian Eclogues (1742) afterwards 
republished as Oriental Eclogues lie graduated 
in 1748, and after some wiiulc rings settled down 
to try a literary career in I ondon In 1746 he 
published his Odes containing pieces which now 
rank amongst the finest lyrus in the language 
The death of an uncle in 1719 put him in pos 
session of £2000, which sufficed to maintain him 
for the rest of his short life Disappointed by 
the reception his poems met with and unstrung 
by irregular habits and excitement he fell into 
a nervous melancholy, from which he never 
quite recovered He died in 1759 — Cf Dr 
Johnson, Lives of the Poets 
Collins, William painter, was born in London 
in 1788 In 1807 he entcicd the Royal Academy 
is a student, and in 1812 he ittracted attention 
by 2 he Sale of the Pet Lamb He was elected an 
ara m 1814, and in 1820 he became a full 
academician He was m It dy from 1836 to 1888, 
and permanently dam iged his health bv painting 
m the full glare of the noonday sun He died 
from heart disease m London m 1847 Of his 
numerous works, several of which were very 
popular in engravings the following maj be 
named The Bird catchers Scene on the Coast 
of Norfolk , I he Prawn catchers , Rustic Civility , 
As Happy as a King A Scene near Subiaco, 
Our Saviour with the Doctors m the remple. 
Early Morning He left two sons William 
Wilkie Collins (see next article) and Charles 
Allston Collins (1828-73), who gained some 
reputation in painting and literature, and mar 
ned a daughter of Dickens — C f W Wilkie 
Collins, Memoirs of the Life of William Collins 
Collins, William Wilkie, novelist elder son 

68 
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of the preceding, was born m London in 1824 
He was entered at Lincoln s Inn in 1840, and 
was called to the Bar m 1851 He began his 
literary career with a life of his father (1848) 
and in 1850 he published Antonina, a novel 
written some years before He became an inti 
mate friend of Charles Dickens, collaborated with 
him in several books, and contributed to House 
hold Words and All the Year Round His best 
novels, however, which are remarkable for in 
genious plot weaving, were entirely his own 
Ihey include After Dark (1856), 7 he Dead Secret 
(1857), The Woman tn White (I860), No Name 
(1862), Armadale (1866), The Moonstone (1808), 
Man and Wife (1870), The New Magdalen (1871) 

7 he Law and the Lady (1875), The Jwo Destinies 
(1876), Heart and Science (1880) The Evil 
Genius (1886), and Ihe Legacy of Cain (1888) 
Some of these were dramatized bv him He 
suffered from ill health throughout almost all 
his life, und died in London 111 1880 

Collision, in maritime affairs, the impact of 
one ship with another, or with a pier or other 
maritime structure, floating or fixed If as is 
usual, injury results and the collision was due 
to negligence in navigation or m the equipment 
of the ship or ships involved the ownei of each 
ship m fault is liable in damages If more than 
one ship is to blame the total loss is apportion 
able among the respective owners m proportion 
to the degree of fault of their ships (see Man 
tmie Conventions Act 1911) In all cases the 
liability of a shipowner for such damage is 
limited — m cases of damage to ship or cargo 
or both to £8 per ton of the gross tonnage of 
his vessel and in the case of loss of life or per 
sonal injury, to an additional £7 per ton (see 
Merchant Shipping Acts, 1894 and 1906) Since 
31st Dec 1917 the shipowner is no longer pro 
tected from such liability by the fact that his 
vessel was in charge of a compulsory pilot 
responsible for the negligence in question (see 
Pilotage Act, 1913) To entail any liability for 
collision negligence or fault must be proved 
Thus where collision occurs through inevitable 
accident, 1 e not preventable by ordinary man 
time skill and care c g a storm of extraordinary 
violence or latent defect in the steenng engine 
no liability for damages emerges The test of 
negligence in most cases is the code of Navi 
gation Rules, known as The Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea approved by the 
Admiralty and the Board of Trade, and enacted 
by Order in Council under the Act of 1 894 The 
Regulations contain exhaustive rules for sailing 
and steering, giving whistle signals and the 
exhibiting of lights Until 1911 any departure 
from the Regulations was conclusive evidence of 
negligence unless absolutely necessary to avoid 
collision But by the Mantime Conventions 


Act of that year such breach is now only pnma 
facie evidence of fault, rebuttable by proof that 
the collision was not due to the breach in any 
reasonable sense By international conventions 
practically all vessels are bound to obey these 
or similar regulations — Bibliography R G 
Marsden, Treatise on the Law of Collisions at Sea 
Sir H S Maxim, A New System for prexenting 
Collisions at Sea D W Smith, Law relating to 
the Rule of the Road at St a 

Collo'dion, a substance prepared by dissolv- 
ing pyroxvline (gun cotton) in ether, or m a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, which forms a 
useful substitute for adhesive plaster in the 
case of slight wounds In a slightly modified 
form collodion is also employed in photography 
Colloids Substances which pass through 
certain membranes very slowly indeed, or not 
at all, are classed as colloids, to distinguish them 
lrom crystalloids, or substances which pass 
through the membranes quickly 

Thomas Graham was the discoverer of the 
characteristic properties of colloids He sepa 
rated a dilute solution of sodium silicate from 
I jure water below it by means of a membrane 
of vegetable parchment, and then added dilute 
hydrochloric acid to the silicate He found that 
the crystalloid al sodium chloride formed by the 
reaction passed through the membrane into the 
pure water below, whilst the resulting silicic acid 
in solution remained lbovc 

Ihe separation of substances by means of 
diffusion through a membi uic is tailed dialysis, 
and the reason for the non diffusion of a colloid 
is held to day to be due to the size of the par 
tales comprising the colloid being too great to 
allow the substance to pass through the inter 
slices of the membrane 

Most substances known m the crystalloidal 
state can be obt lined in the colloidal state but 
some subst. mces e g the proteins, are as yet 
only known m the colloid d state Practically 
all the most important met ils have been obtained 
m the colloidal state, and then these metals have 
spec al properties The most important organic 
substances m the colloidal state are starch, the 
dextrms the gums the tannins, rubber latex, 
glue and gelatine the caseins and albumins, in 
vertm cmulsin trypsin and cell protoplasm 
Colloidal solutions are culled sols those whose 
solvents are organic are called organosols and 
with water alcohol glycerine, &c , as solvents 
the solutions ire called hjdrosols alcosols, gly- 
ccrosols respectively The sols contain at least 
two phases — a liquid or solvent, and a liquid or 
very finely divided solid therein The sol may 
appear homogeneous to the eye, and is only 
found to be heterogeneous by the ultra micro 
scope it is then called microheterogeneous 
In gels which have been caused to swell, this 
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heterogeneity is \ lsible to the eye they ire called 
macroheterogeneous Tlu ‘ sol\ ent * is called 
the dispersion medium, it has its particles in 
contact and is one phase, the mass of isolated 
particles is called the disperse phase Some col 
loids have a network or fibrous structure instead 
of being composed of isolated particles The 
state of division of the disperse phase is called 
the degree of dispersion or colloidal refinement 
Properties — The density of a colloidal solution 
is greater than that arithmetically calculated 
from its dispersion medium and its disperse 
phase, 1 e the colloidal solution or the dispersoid 
exhibits a volume contraction 

Osmotic Pressure — This is very small mdeed, 
and may be due to traces of impurity and 
errors of observation The freezing and boil 
ing points of hydrosols are almost those of 
pure water, but a colloid in different dispersion 
media may behave differently, thus tannic and 
gallic acids in water exhibit no depression of the 
freezing point, but in acetic acid give deviation 
corresponding to the molecular weight 

Diffusion — Generally a crystalloid will diffuse 
quickly, a dispersoid only very slowly indeed, 
but this rate varies with the degree of refinement, 
the membrane, the dispersion phase, and the 
nature of the colloid itself 

The Brownian Movement — Under suitable con- 
ditions the particles in the disperse phase can 
be seen to be in violent vibratory motion about 
a fixed mean position This was discovered by 
Brown in 1827, and the phenomenon is named 
after him But the particle must be smaller 
than 1 to 5 m (1m or micron — 001 mm ) It is 
supposed that the internal heat energy is the 
cause of the movements discovered 

Optical Properties — Most hydrosols app< ar 
homogeneous to the naked eve but if an intense 
beam of light is passed through a colloidal solu 
tion, and the illuminated field be viewed at right 
angles to the beam, the light is found to be dif- 
fracted by the dispersed particles 

Electrical Properties — In water dispersion, me 
tallic hydroxides, silicic acid, and basic dyes like 
methyl violet and methylene blue have a positive 
charge All metals, metallic sulphides, aniline- 
blue, indigo, fuchsui, cosine, &c including gam- 
boge and starch, have a negative charge The 
character of the charge depends on the dispersion 
medium in most cases Under the influence of 
a potential difference, the positively charged dis 
perse phase moves to the cathode and the nega 
tively charged disperse phase moves to the 
anode This ‘ wandering under electrical in- 
fluence is called cataphoresis The electrical con- 
ductivity of colloidal solutions is generally very 
small, and is much less than for dissociated 
substances 

Transformations — The disperse phase may be 


coagulated bj heat, by mechanical means, by 
concentration, or by the addition of electrolytes 
When an insoluble substance separates out, it is 
called a gel, which, if it is obtained from a hydro 
sol and it retains water, is called a hydrogel 
If the precipitated substance is dried and is 
soluble m the solvent to giv** a colloidal solution, 
the coagulation is termed reversible, e g gelatine, 
glue, gum, tungstic and molybdic acid hydrosols 
are reversible, stannic acid, ferric oxide, alumma, 
gold, silver, and the platinum hydrosols are 
irreversible A protective colloid is one which 
is added to an irreversible colloid and converts it 
into a reversible one Ihus an inorganic hydro- 
sol may be protected from the coagulation caused 
by electrolytes (potassium chloride and sodium 
sulphate being the most powerful) by the addi 
tion of a protective colloid, usually organic 
Classification — Proper or ‘ homogeneous ’ solu- 
tions, colloidal solutions, and suspensions differ 
only m the size of the particles in the disperse 
phase, and the following scheme (Wo Ostwald) 
shows their relation 

Dispersoids 

L 

Ionic Molecular Colloidal solu Proper or coarse 
dispersoids dispersoids tions Size of dispersions 

j 1 e non ion particle from 1 e suspensions, 

lzed solutions im-imm emulsions See 

I | - — Size of particle 

j Decreasing; greater than 

Size of particle less degree of 

than 1 iJLfJL colloidity 

Increasing 
degree of 
dispersion 

Dispersoids on the border line of any division 
will have some properties of each class, with a 
gradation m properties as the degree of disper- 
sion diminishes 

Methods of Preparation — 

Chemical Methods — Hydroxides and silicic 
acid &c By double decomposition with the 
appropriate substances, ferric hydroxide is ob 
tamed by prolonged boiling of ferric acetate with 
the addition of steam, or by the addition of 
ferric chloride to a large bulk of boiling water, 
or by saponification of ferric ethylates 

Alumina may be obtained by dialysing freshly 
precipitated and washed aluminium hydroxide 
dissolved m aluminium chloride, similarly for 
chromium hydroxide 

Silicic acid may be obtained by dialysing the 
mixture of dilute hydrochloric acid and sodium 
silicate solution or by prolonged boiling of 
freshly precipitated and washed silicic acid 
The sulphides are obtained by passing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen through solutions under 
certain conditions, e g in neutral aqueous solu- 
tion of arsenic trioxide, sulphuretted hvdrogen 
gives colloidal arsenic sulphide 
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Copper sulphide is obtained colloidal by pro 
longed washing of the precipitate from neutral 
or ammomacal copper salt solutions It is brown 
and transparent when dilute, black when con 
centrated, with a fluorescence in reflected light 
Similar methods are used for other sulphides 
Colloidal elements are obtained by reduction 
in suitable media Thus selenium hydrosol is 
obtained by reducing selenic acid with sulphur 
dioxide solution Similarly, reduction methods 
serve for gold, silver, the platinum metals, mer 
cury, and copper, or the metals may be reduced 
in the presence of protective colloids, as in Paal s 
method Hydrazine, hydroxy lamme, &c , may 
be also used as reducing agents 

Electrical Methods — Bredig showed that gold 
and the platinum metals m the form of wire 
may be used as the terminals for the production 
of a small electric arc using a direct current 
The metal is torn off in a cloud, and under water 
gives a colloidal solution 

Svcdberg improved the method by using the 
metal as foil suspended in the dispersion medium, 
and pounded it by uniform oscillatory discharges 
between two electrodes which are more difficult 
to pulverize than the foil, e g aluminium and 
iron He obtained the alkaline e irths and 
alkali metals in colloidal form, bismuth, mercury, 
carbon, silicon, selenium, &c , and minerals such 
as magnetite, copper glance, &c 

Colloidal chemistry is one of the most recent 
branches of chemical knowledge to be pressed 
into the service of man It is of fundamental 
importance in agnculture, medicine, mineralogy, 
glass manufacture, ind photography in fer 
mentation processes, m tinning in dyeing, and 
m the industries which deil with earthenware 
clay, cement, sugar, rubbe r, st irch, gum gelatine, 
nitrocellulose, and celluloid In the textile in 
dustnes, in breadm iking, in the petroleum and 
asphalt industries in the paint and varnish 
industry, and m many departments of physio 
logical and biochemical science colloids play a 
very large part — Bibliography T Walker 

Physical Chemistry, W C M‘C Lewis, Physical 
Chemistry, British Association Reports on Colloid 
Chemistry, Joint Conference of the Faraday and 
Physical Societies on the Physics and Chemistry of 
Colloids (reported in the Chemical Age of 30th 
October, 1020) 

Collot d’Herbois (kol o d&r bwa) Jean 
Mane, French revolutionary born at Pans in 
1750 Pnor to the Revolution he was an actor 
in the provinces and a dramatist, but on its 
outbreak he went to Pans, and soon became 
prominent as a leader of the Mountain or ex 
treme party After filling several missions, he 
was sent by Robespierre along with Fouch£ to 
Lyons m 1793 with almost unlimited powers, 
and was guilt's of the most flagrant enormities 


Returning to Pans, he became a determined 
opponent ot Robespierre, and, being chosen 
president of the Convention (19th July, 1794), 
contnbuted to his fall Soon after he was 
banished to Cayenne, where he died in 1790 
His works include a play called Le paysan 
magistral , and the Almanack du Ptre Girard , 
a book wntten in praise of a constitutional 
monarc hy 

Collotype, in photography, a thm gelatine 
plate which being sensitive to the sun’s rays 
has rec civcd a photographic impression that 
may be impressed directly on paper by means 
of printer s ink 

Collu sion, in law a secret agreement be 
tween opposing litig mts to obtain a particular 
judicial decision on a preconcerted statement of 
facts, whether true or false, to the injury of a 
third party As applied to divorce proceedings 
it has been dclined thus “ The presenting or 
prosecuting of a petition for divorce, by arrange 
ment or agreement between the parties, such 
arr mgement or agreement being contrary to the 
law of this country” Collusion is an absolute 
bar to divorce both in England and Scotland 

Col 'man, George ( the Elder i, dramatist, 
was born in 17 2 m Florence where his father 
was en\oy His education was directed, after 
his father’s death, by his uncle, William Pul 
teney, Earl of Bath who sent him to West 
minster School and Christ Church Oxford He 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln s Inn, but an 
intimacy with Garrick led him to write for the 
st ige He was very successful with The Jealous 
Wife , a comedy, produced at Drury Lane in 
1761 The Clandestine Marriage wntten in col 
laboration with Garnck, followed m 1766, and 
he afterwards wrote or ad ipted mmy other 
plays He purchased Covent ( arden Theatre 
in 1767, and ran it till 1774 Two years later he 
acquired the Haymarkct 1 he lire and managed 
it till 1789 He died insine m London in 1794 
lie translated Terence and llorae e s Ars Poetica 
and published miscc 11 meous essays — Of R B 
Peake, Memoirs of the Colman family 

Colman, George ( the Younger ’) elrama 
tist, son of the preceding was born in London 
m 1762 Educated at Westminster bchool, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, he was intended for the Bar, but 
soon turned to literature and the theatre He 
succeeded his father is manager of Haymarket 
Theatre in 1789 and on his death became its 
pitentee Of his many dramas the most sue 
cessful were The Heir at Laxv (1797), The Poor 
Gentleman (1802) John Bull , or An English- 
man's fireside (1803), Love Laughs at Lock 
smiths (1803) brom 1824 till his death m 
1836 he was examiner of plays He lived an 
extravagant life, and was often engaged m 
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literary feuds Random Records (1830) is an 
autobiogr iphy 

Col mar or Kolmar, a city in Upper Alsace, 
on the Lauch, 10 miles west of the Rhine, 30 miles 
s s w of Strasbourg It has manufactures of 
printed goods, calicoes, and silks, besides cotton 
mills, ironworks and tanneries It was united 
to France in 1G97 by the Peace of Hyswick, sur- 
rendered to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
20th Feb , 1871, md returned to France b> the 
Treaty of Versailles m 1919 Pop 41,000 
Colne (kon), a town of Englmd, m the 
county of Lancashire, and 31 miles south east 
of the town of Lancaster The chief manufac 
tures arc cotton goods Pop 24 7 'll 

Colne, a small river in the W Riding of 
Yorkshire, a tributary of the Calder, giving 
name to the Colne Valley parliamentary divi 
sion in the south west of the county 

Coloca sia, a genus of plants, nat ord 
Aracene ha\ ing le ives and tubers which are 
aend The latter contain much stirchy m it ter 
and they are used as food in the south of Ilairopc 
after the icnd matter is scpirited by washing 
or boiling C esculenta C macrorhiza , and 
others furnish the taro of the Picihc Islands 
Col ocynth, the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthus , 
the dried and powdered pulp of which is used in 
medicine is an aperient It is sometimes known 
as Bitter gourd or Bitter apple 

Cologne (ko Ion ) Gcr Koln (keidn), a city 
of Rhenish Prussia, on the left bink of the 
Rhine, forming in connection with Deutz, 
which serves as i bridge held on the opposite 
side of the m er ( icross whic h is a bridge of 
boats and an iron r nlw iv ind general tr tflic 
bridge), a fortress of the lirst rank The old 
fortifications, dating from the thirteenth cen 
tury, have been swept away and the town is 
now defended by i series of detached forts 
The town itself his been improstd and extended, 
but Cologne is still irregularly built and largely 
in the antique style There ire many fine old 
buildings as well as exeellent modern ones, the 
churches in particular are interesting The most 
important edifice of all is the cathedral begun 
m 1248, one of the finest and largest Gotha 
structures in Europe It was only completed in 
the nineteenth century Between the yc ars 1818 
and 1884 over £1,000,000 was expended on it 
It is in the form of a cross its entire length is 
about 445 feet breadth, 200 feet, height to 
ndge of roof, 202 feet, height of the two western 
towers, between which is a grand portal, 520 
feet, being thus among the highest edifices in 
the work! The council house museum, and 
the great St Martin Church with its imposing 
tower should also be mentioned The manu 
factures include sugar, tobacco, glue carpets, 
leather, machinery, chemicals, pianos, and the 


celebrated eau dc Cologne The trade by river 
and railway is very great Of the newspapers 
published at Cologne the most important is the 
Kblmsche Zcitung, or Cologne Gazette — Cologne 
is of pre Christian origin, and was originally 
called Oppidurn Ubiorum, being the chief town 
of the Ubn, a German nation The Romans 
made it a colony al> 51, and called it Coloma 
Agrippina (whence the name Cologne) It was 
annexed to the C ernmn Empire m 870 and 
became one of the most powerful and wealthy 
cities of the Hanseatic League In 1792 it 
ceased to be a free city It was taken by the 
French in 1704, ceded to them by the Treaty 
of Lun6villc in 1801, and restored to Prussia 
m 1814 Cologne was occupied by the Allied 
troops after the armistice of 1018, Sir Herbert 
(now lord) Plume r entering the town on 12th 
Dec Pop 03 \ 90 1 

Cologne Earth, i kind of ochre, of a deep 
brown colour i durable pigment in water 
colour painting It is an earthy variety of 
lignite or p irti illy fossili/cd wood 

Cologne Yellow, a pigment consisting of 
2 parts yellow eliminate of lead, 1 of sulphate 
of lead, and 7 of sulphate of lime or gypsum 
It is prepared by prccipit iting a mixture of 
nitrite of leid and nitrate of lime with sulphate 
of sodi and chromate of potash 

Colombes (ko limb), a town of France, 7 
miles north west ol Pans, near the Seine 
Pop 22,802 

Colombia, Republic of, formerly cilled 
New Granida a ri public of South America, 
consisting of fourteen departments, two ‘in 
tcndeiu les *, and seven commissanes Area, 
440 840 sq miles pop 5 847,491 The boundary 
lines with Brazil and Peru arc still undefined, 
but frontier difficulties with Venezuela were 
settled in 1922 A boundary treaty was signed 
with Feu idor m 1917 The chief towns arc 
Bogota the capit il Medellin, Barranquilla Car 
tigena, Bucaramanga Mamzalcs Cali, and Cu 
cut i Late in 1901 the department of Panama 
proclaimed itself in independent republic and 
was at once recognized by the United States, 
which concluded with it an agreement for the 
const ruction of a canal across the isthmus 
In 1914, Colombia signed a treaty with the 
United States, recognizing the independence of 
Panama, and receiving in return £5,000,000 and 
certain rights in the Panama Canal zone The 
treaty was ratified in 1921 According to sur 
f ice conformation the country m ly be divided 
into the elevated region of the Cordilleras in 
the west, and that of the low lying lands in 
the east The former occupies the greater por 
tion of the country, and presents a nchly 
diversified surface, being formed chiefly of three 
mountain chains which stretch north and south 
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in a nearly parallel direction, enclosing between 
them the valleys of the Rivers Cauca and Mag 
dalena These, the two great navigable nvers 
of the country, flow northwards, joining their 
waters about 120 miles from their embouchure 
in the Caribbean Sea In the central ndge is 
the culminating point of Colombia, the volcano 
of Tolima, 18,315 feet lugh The low lands of 
the east form a transitionary region between 
the plains of North Brazil and the llanos of the 
Onnoco region, the drainage being earned to 
the Amazon and Onnoco The chief coast 
indentation is the Gulf of Danen, winch receives 
the navigable Rio Atrato The climate is natu- 
rally as varied as the surface of the country, 
but in a great part of the republic it is very 
hot At Cartagem, on the Caribbean Sea, and 
on the Pacific coast, yellow fever is endemic at 
some plates while in the elevated country, as 
the plain of Bogota 8000 feet above the sea, 
the climate is perfectly salubnous, and the 
temperature seems that of eternal spnng The 
flora is nch and luxuriant A great part of the 
country is still covered with virgin forests, 
which yield excellent building wood, Peruvian 
bark, caoutchouc, and vanilla The fauna in- 
cludes the jaguar, puma, tapir, armadillo sloth, 
various species of deer, and the gigantic condor 
The mineral wealth is various and abundant, 
and compnses coal, gold, silver, emeralds, and 
salt Nearly all the emeralds mined come from 
Colombia Mai/e, bananas and plantains arc the 
chief articles of food Tobacco and coffee are 
cultivated and exported Sugar is also grown 
Manufactures can scarcely be said to exist 
The Panama hat industry, however, is making 
great strides The chief ports are Sabamlla, 
the port of Barranquilla, and Cartagena The 
loss of the Isthmus of Panama has deprived 
Colombia of much of Its commercial importance 
The foreign trade of the country is chief! v with 
Bntain and the United States The exports are 
chiefly precious metals, hides, coffee, and tobacco, 
the imports, manufactured goods The exports 
and imports foi 1910 were valued at £15,000,000 
and £9,000,000 respectively The total length 
of railways open in 1920 was 891 miles Ihc 
money standard is the peso or dollar, nominal 
value, 4s — By the constitution as amended in 
1880, the executive power is vested m a Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, the legislative power 
in a congress of two Houses — the Senate and 
the House of Representatives The former 
consists of thirty four representatives, elected 
for two years indirectly by electors specially 
chosen for the purpose, the latter of ninety two 
representatives, elected by universal suffrage for 
four years, one for every 50,000 inhabitants 
The President is elected bv direct vote of the 
people for his term of office The present Pre 


sident of the Republic of Colombia, Don Marco 
Pidel Suarez, was elected on 10th Feb 1918 
lhe revenue for 1920 was 23,845,250 gold pesos, 
and the expenditure 27,792,581 

History — New Granada was discovered by 
Alonso de Ojeda m 1499, it was visited bj 
Columbus on his fourth voyage, m 1502 The 
first Spanish settlement was made in 1510 at 
Santa Maria in the Gulf of Darien, and the whole 
country was formed into a provmce under a 
captain general m 1547 New Granada declared 
its independence of Spam m 1811, and after 
eleven years of warfare succeeded with the help 
of Venezuela in effecting its liberation Both 
stites then united with Ecuador, also freed 
from Spanish domination to form the first 
Republic of Colombia, but internal dissensions 
arising, the three states again separated m 1831, 
forming three independent republics, which have 
had a verv troubled existence In 1861 the states 
forming New Granada by agreement adopted a 
new constitution, the republic henceforth to be 
called the United States of Colombia This title 
was retained till, bj the new constitution adopted 
in 1886, the state ceased to be 1 federal republic 
and bccimc a unitary republic, with the name 
of Republic of Colombia The secession of 
Panama m 1903 was brought about by the failure 
of the Bogota Government to sanction the con 
struction of the Canal, which would, it was ex- 
pected, bring material profit to the people of 
Panama — Bibliography R S Pereira, Lcs 
Jttals-XJnis de Colombia , 1’ L Petre, lhe Re 
public 0 / Colombia , R Nuilez uid H Talhay, 
La Repubhque de Colombia, P J Eder, Colombia , 
V Levine, C olombiu 

Colom bo, a seaport town, the capital of 
Ceylon, on the southwest coast, and about 
70 miles west by south of Kandj, with which 
it is connected by railway It is a pleasant 
town with an extensive fort, within which are 
some of the best houses and which occupies a 
projecting point of land On the east side of 
the fort, on the margin of the sea, is the Pettah, 
or Black Town, inhabited chiefly by Singhalese, 
while m the outskirts are most of the houses 
occupied by the English The public buildings 
comprise the Government offices, Government 
house, supreme court, and museum Through 
the construction of a breakwater and other 
works there is now excellent harbour accom 
modation, and numerous vessels call there 
Pop 211,274 

Colom bo See Calumba 

Co Ion (Gr kOlon, miswritten and mispro- 
nounced as kdlon), the greater portion of the 
large intestine, which lies between the csecum 
and the rectum or terminal portion In man 
it is about 4£ feet long, and forms a series of 
pouches in which the digested food is for a time 
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detained In an animal of medium size its 
length is about 10 feet, and its capacity about 
16 gall It is itself believed to have some 
digestive power 

Colon , or Aspinwall (the former is the 
official name), a free port of Panama, on Man 
/anillo Island, on the north side of the Isthmus 
of Panama, at the Atlantic extremity of the 
lnteroceamc railway, and near that of the 
Panama Canal Established in connection with 
the railway, it hid an important transit trade 
before the canal was begun, and since then the 
place has been entirclv transformed, a new town 
with wide and regular streets having been built 
on a tract of land reclaimed by the Canal Com 
pany There is extensive harbour accommoda 
tion Pop estimated at 26 000 

Colonel (kernel), the commander of a regi 
ment, whether of horse, foot or artillery Any 
rank above a colonel constitutes the bearer of it 
a generil officer In the British service the rank 
of colonel is honorary, cxcipt 111 the artillery, 
engineers, and staff and is usually bestowed, 
upon officers of superior rank and princes of 
the blood The actual commander of the bat 
tahon is the licutcnint colonel Since M ireh, 
1020, however, the title ol brigadier general has 
been abolished officers in command of a brigade 
are now known as 4 colonels comm mdant , 
while those occupying an equiv ilent position on 
the staff arc known os 4 colonels on the staff 

Colonial Literature 

Australian Literature — JLhe centenary of settle 
ment celebrated in 1888, may appropriated be 
regarded as separating the first era of Austr 1 
lian literature from the second Ihc future will 
show whether the war years of 1914-8 hive or 
have not inaugurated a third By 1888 the 
earlier writers n itive born or adoptive, were 
either past or passing and about that yc ar 
creative literature, local anci racy of the soil 
began in some measure to repay for publication 
Australia's muses had to pass through their 
infancy, and even after first learning to speak 
they received small attention Consequently 
some early sweetness was wasted on desert ur 
by devotees whose aspirations and efforts ended 
in disappointment Such, however, is common 
for the pioneer, and it was not anomalous in 
Australia 

The first era produced three notable novels 
and two finely gifted poets Henry Kingsley 
(1830-76) m Geoffrey Hamlyn has described the 
life of the gentlemen ‘ squatters * of the old colonial 
days while 4 the system * was still m existence 
to afford labour, and sometimes to annoy 
with bushrangers One must know and love the 
country to realize the height of Kingsley’s achieve 
ment Professor Saintsbury has remarked upon 
the especial excellence of the early scenes in 


Devonshire, the Australian reader will recognize 
the rarer excellence displayed in catching, at 
the first attempt, the fascination of the new 
country In The Hillyars and the Burtons also, 
Henry Kingsley takes his characters to Australia, 
but beyond one clever study of a feminine type 
produced by the colony, and one for which the 
local poet patriot, William Charles Wentworth, 
seems to have been the model, the book has 
much less in it of interest The tragic novel For 
the Term of his Natural Life by Marcus Clarke 
(1846-81) is a still greater thing than H Kings* 
ley s masterpiece, and stands at the summit of 
Australian prose fiction It is a lurid picture of 
the old penal system — that baleful incubus to 
free and virile Australia in its early days The 
third novel is 4 Itolf Boldrewood s * Robbery 
under Arms a realistic story of the gold era 
following 1851, when the forced conveyance of 
precious freights through miles of lonely bush 
invited highwav robbery and sensational hap- 
penings Rolf Boldrewood was the pen name of 
the recently deceased T A Browne (born 1826), 
a prolific author of Australian fiction including 
1 he Squatter s Dream , A Sydney side Saxon , 
Nevermore , The Miner s Right, and Old Melbourne 
Memories Later Austr ilian novels are copious, 
competent , and — undistinguished 

But the poetry of the first era is of greater 
interest than its fiction The two principal 
names ire Adim Lindsay Gordon (1813-701 
and Henry Clirence Kendall (1841-82) the 
former Anglo Australian, the latter native born 
On the trigic death of Gordon, Kendall said 
that he “sing the first great lays these lands 
c in claim ’ , which is true, for both the rhetorical 
efforts of William Charles Wentworth (1793- 
1872) m his Australasia (1821), and the four 
volumes issued by Charles Harpur (1817-68) 
lack distinction though they have merits and are 
of interest Gordon s poetry, often unpolished, 
is never without the authentic note, and though 
some of his best work, such as the Sick Stock 
rider and A Dedication , are solely inspired by 
his adopted country, good judges hold that his 
supieme achievement lies 111 a specimen of that 
4 knightly song ’ of which Europe and not Aus- 
tralia is the natural home Brands Adams (1862- 
93), an ultimate critic of Australiins and their 
literature, regarded 7 he Rhyme of Joyous Garde 
as the gre itest poem yet written under the 
Southern Cross Of Gordon’s fiery handling of 
an Arthurian theme these lines are a fair ex 
ample 

Then a steel clad rush and a steel clad ring 
And a crash of the spear staves splintering 
And the billowy battle blended 
Riot of chargers revel of blows 
And fierce-nushed faces of fighting foes 
From croup to bridle that reel d and rose 
In a sparkle of sword play splendid. 
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And the long lithe sword in the hand became 
As a leaping light as a falling flame 
As a fire through the flax that hasted 
Slender and shining and beautiful 
How it shore through shivering casque and skull 
And never a stroke was void and null 
And never a thrust was wasted 

His galloping rhymes of hunt and race-course 
are unsurpassed m English his bush ballads 
were the first of their kind, and have been an 
inspiration to his Australian successors — “ A 
shining soul with syllables of fire*' (Kendall) 

But Kendall's, not Gordon’s, is “ the hand with the 
Harp of Australia ” Henry Clarence Kendall’s 
best work appeared originally in Leaves from an 
Australian 1 orest (1869) and Songs from the 
Mountains (1880), now collected in a single 
edition His sad hard life accounts for the m 
choatcness of the glory of this great artist, 
whose technique is consummate, and whose lyrical 
flow never fails 

Though Gordon’s verse is full of fire and music, 
his best remembered lines are mostly poignancies 
** rudely strung with intent less of sound than of 
words ” 

I should live the same life over if 1 had to live again 
And the chances are I go where most men go 

E ni gmas that perplex us m the world s unequal strife 
The future mav ignore or may reveal. 

Yet some as weak as water Ned to make the best of life 
Have been to face the worst aB true a steel 

Life is mostly froth and bubble 
Two things stand like stone 
Kindness in another s trouble 
Courage in your own 

But Kendall haunts one with the magic of 
his phrase, and it is this quality that makes one 
pore over his felicities — as for instance, in his 
Glen of Arrawatta , a “ settler’s story of the wild 
old time s ” of murder by the blacks, inimitably 
told, or in the more darkly tragic Cooranbean , 
or A Death m the Bush His melody is liou i uid 
incessant, his images fresh and vivid Who 
that has seen a curious koala or a startled opos 
Bum (phalanger) peering from the branch of a 
eucalypt will not delight in this 

Behold the gem like eyes 

Of ambushed wild things stared from bole and brake 
With dumb amaze and faint recurring glance 

or m the wonderful second line of the following 

When flat as reptiles hutted m the scrub 
A deadly crescent crawled to where he lay 
A band of fierce fantastic savages 
That starting naked round the faded fire 
With sudden spears and swift terrific yells 
Came bounding wildly at the white man s head 
And faced him staring 

or in these melodies from The Hut by the Black 
Swamp , where sibilants suggest the singing of 
birds 

Nor comes the bird whose speech is song 
Whose songs are silvery syllables 
That unto glimmering woods belong 
And deep meandering mountain dells 
By yellow wells 
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But rather here the wild dog halts 
And lifts the paw and looks and howls 
And here m ruined forest vaults 
Abide dim dark death featured owls 
Like monks in cowls 

Across this hut the nettle runs. 

And livid adders make their lair 
In comers dank from lack of suns 

After these two, the names of the second era 
come m considerable numbers James Brunton 
Stephens (1835-1902) wrote Convict Once (a long 
monodrama), and other poems and short prose 
fiction more distinguished for wit than poesy 
John Farrell (1851-1904) appears with //ore he 
Died , and other pieces inspired by the poems of 
Gordon, in the quick narrative style developed 
later by two of the most prolific and popular 
of Australian poets The two books of Andrew 
Barton Paterson (born 1864) containing IhcM an 
from Snowy River , Rio Grande s Last Race , and 
many other verses, have sold by scores of thou 
sands They are rhymes of the bush, the ‘ roads ’ 
(stock routes), and the racing track, always 
characteristic, and frequently suffused with true 
poetic feeling In reflecting the life of the * back 
blocks *, the plains, and the ranges, Paterson’s 
* banjo ’ strains are countered by the generally 
more sombre note of Henry Lawson’s popular 
lyre Henry Luwson (born 1867) is the author 
of While the Billy Boils , W hen I was King , On 
the Track and over the Slip rails and many other 
volumes of vivid poetry and strong impres- 
sionistic fiction He is perhaps the finest writer 
of the short story yet arisen m Australia, other 
memorable names m this connection being 
‘ Price Warung * (for his gruesome tales of * The 
System ’), Randolph Bedford, Steele Rudd (for 
On Our Selection, &c ), J II M Abbott 
(‘ Tommy Cornstalk ’), and a dozen or so more 
whose work has mostly been brought to light 
by The Sydney Bulletin — that nursing mother 
of later Australian literature The ill fated 
Barcroft Boake (1866-92) will h\c by one poem, 
Where the Dead Men Lie, which springs in tragic 
truth from what C E W Bean (born 1879, the 
official historian of the Australian Imperial Force) 
in his first prose masterpiece, On the Wool Track , 
calls the 1 real ’ (that is to say, the interior) 
Australia, while Will Ogilvie (born 1869) in Jbair 
Girls and Gray Horses , Hearts of Gold , &c , and 
some other competent writers (as eg Mrs 
ASneas Gunn m her monograph We of the Never 
Never) reveal its pleasanter phases m prose or 
verse G Essex Evans (1863-1909), Victor 
Daley (1858-1905) E J Brady (bom 1869), 
and J Le Gay Brereton (born 1871), have 
published much graceful verse of wider scope 
and variety Then two poets of power appear, 
Chris Brennan (born 1870) and Bernard O’Dowd 
(bom 1866), whose earlier verses are strongly m 
fluenoed by the French Symbolists Their work 
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is full of interest, but difficult to quote from 
Brennan’s finest poem is perhaps The Chant of 
Doom , inspired by the war Bernard O Dowd 
reaches his acme in The Bush , a splendid poem 
m stanzas of an uncommon structure It en- 
visages “ that wild dreamland called the Bush ” 
as the womb from which the epic of Australia 
shall spring and adumbrates its speedy birth 
One fancies that the young Leon Gellert whose 
Songs of a Campaign (Gallipoli) place him c isily 
first among Australia s soldier poets, had Ber- 
nard O’Dowd s poem in mind when he penned 
his sonnet The Australian Muse 

Uplift thy lyre and touch the tender strings 
But leave unsung the epics of thy land 
Till thou and Time have made a song both grand 

And mellow with thy long imaginings 

Gellert thinks the time is not come for that 
epic, but that the unripe must first “ ripen with 
the years ’ If war has not w isted him, he 
may himself be destined to “ add rhyme to 
gloried rhyme ” as time goes on Two poetesses 
of exceptional promise share this chance with 
him, Dorothea Mackcllar, already the authoress 
of one household song, My Country , and Zora 
Cross, whose work, and especially The Burden 
of Eve , is m its best episodes of major quality 
In conclusion, though there are many others 
who have written and published much one may 
record the great success of C J Dennis s rhymed 
stories A Sentimental Bloke The Moods of 
Ginger Mick &c the characters in which are 
not idealized bushmen, but denizens of city slums 
— or the Australian equn alent thereof — members 
of the ‘larrikin class m fact, glorified bv the 
limelight of sheer melodrama while Miss f the 1 
Turner deserves mention for her highly popul ir 
stories of child life in Australia Two good antho 
logics of Australian poetry that bv Bertram 
Stevens (Golden Treasurv Series) with chrono 
logical and bibliographical notes and The Oxford 
Book of Australasian Verne will serve as guides 
to much Australian liter iture which for reasons 
of space cannot here be noticed 

Canadian Literature — It is usual to begin with 
a warning that in the way of literature Canada 
has not yet achieved anything great The 
wonder would be if the fact were otherwise 
Little more than a c entury and a half has passed 
since the fall of Quebec decided her destmj, 
gave her the reasonable peace of settled govern- 
ment, left her free to set her house m order, 
and turn to cultivating the arts and graces 
The conditions of life in any new land are 
inimical to the pursuit of literature, there is no 
atmosphere of culture to foster it no leisure, 
nothing to induce the mood for its enjoyment 
For the time it is more important to reclaim 
the wilderness, build cities sow and reap, and 
develop a social system than to write books or 


to read them And during the mere century 
or so since circumstances began to be favour 
able to her literary growth, Canada has made 
at least as much progress m letters as any new 
nation ever compassed m so brief a period 
To say, with the hypercritical, that m the 
mam this literature is not distinctively Canadian 
is to say no mor< than that brochette, Chauvcau, 
Suite, and other French t anadians, like the 
majority of bnglish Canadian authors, have 
naturally drawn inspiration from the literary 
traditions and influences of their ancestry But 
from the beginning there were always writers 
in whom these inherited traits have been initi 
gated by independent differences of thought and 
manner, differences that arc indigenous and, with 
the development of national consciousness, bid 
fair to give Canada, in due season, a literature that 
shall be her own in the fullest sense of the term 
Probably no writer has been more distinctively 
Canadian th in the first outstanding figure m the 
literary aim ils of the dominion Thomas Chandler 
Hahburton (171)0-180';) w is born ami educated 
111 Nova Scoti 1 mil if by his crc atioil of the 
shrewd old philosopher whose homely wit and 
satire took the w oriel by storm m The Ctockmakcr , 
or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick of Slick 
mile , he did not originate the vein of humour 
that is now accepted as typicallv American, he 
certainly shares that honour with the Amcricin 
Seba Smith who published his Letters of Major 
Jack Downing in 1831, only two years before 
Sam Slick began his sen il ippi irance in the 
Nova Scotian The popularity of S im Slick has 
waned, his humour suffering the common lot 
of the humour of dialect and current affairs, 
has lost its bloom and become old fashioned, 
but m its day it was as fresh and effective as 
that of his successor Mr Dooley is in ours 
None of Ilaliburton s other books added to his 
reputation, and it is chiefly as a pioneer in the 
discovery of a fresh type of humorous c haracter 
that he still survives in liter iry history 

No names in earlier Can ulian poetry stand 
above those of Charles Heavyscge, Isabella 
Valancy Crawford, Charles San gs ter, and Archi- 
bald Lampmin Heavysege was a Montreal 
journalist, his poverty, his solitary habits, his 
Byronie gloom helped to invest h m with a halo 
of romance and for a while his work enjoyed a 
vogue it is difficult now to explain He had 
imagination, but no gift of clothing his imagin- 
ings m any glory of language Yet his drama 
Saul won the admir ition of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and w is eulogized into passing f ime Since his 
death in 1869, however he has fallen from his 
high estate, and languishes, not undeservedly, 
among the remembered who are no longer read 
Isabella Crawford (1850-86), who was not so 
happy in receiving recognition while she lived, 
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was a lyrist of real charm and more than a touch 
ol genius She had gone to Canada with her 
family when she was a child and though born 
in Dublin put into her work an essentially 
Canadian atmosphere and feeling Her one book 
Old Spookses Pass Malcom s Katie anc Other 
Poems was published two ye irs before she died 
and there is enough of promise in it to convince 
one that Canadian poetry is the poorer by her 
death at thirty six Her lyrics have spontaneity 
and grace her descriptions such as this from 
Malcom s Katie are aln e with a sense of drama 
and sensitively imaginative both m vision and 
utterance 

At mom the harp breath c f the night aro e 
From the wide prairies in deep struggling seas 
in rolling break r bu st ng to the ky 
In tumbling surfs all yellowed faintly through 
With the low sun m mad, confli t ng cres s 
Voiced with low thunder from th h iry throats 
Of the mist buried herds 
The late last thunders of the summer crashed 
Where shrieked great eagles lords < f nak d cliffs 
The pulseless forest locked and mtcrl >cktd 
So closely bough with b< ugh and leaf with leaf 
So surfeit with its w alth that while from 1 igl 
The moons of summer kis ed it gr en gl d 1 eks 
And round its knees the merry west wind danced 
And round its ring compacted emerald 
The south wind crept in mocassins of flame 
And the red fingers of the impatient un 
Plucked at its outmoBt fring — it d m ve ns 
Beat with no life it d ep and du ky heart 
In a deep tran c ( f shad w felt nc throb 
To answer such soft wooing 

Sangster who died m 1893 and Limpman 
(1861-99) arc of the Wordsworth school with 
the master s love of nature but without his 
profound philosophy I ampman indeed in 
some of the sonnets and lyrics of Among the 
Millet (1888) and Liprics of tarth (189#) has the 
true Wordsworthian ic lie lty of dese ription but 
was less a thinker th m an obscr\ c r with a 
delicate art m rendering minutely detailed word 
etchings of natural sc c nc ry Ik has be en el tuned 
as the iutlicntic ally represent vtive ( anadian 
poet but no one poet is that I ike Drummond 
and 1 tuline Johnson m their widely differing 
fashions he represents only certain phases in 
the life of Can id a 

William Henry Drummond (1859-1907) is the 
undisputed laureate of the I rench C modems 
in spite of the fact that by birth he was Irish 
Brought up in Canada from the age of ten he 
studied medicine and as a h ird working doctor 
a man of genial kindly lovtblc individuality 
lived and laboured m a village of mixed Dnglish 
and French Canadians Some thing in the French 
C anadian character appealed to him with a 
peculiar fasc in ition and prompted him to be 
its faithful and most notable interpreter In 
2 he Habitant and Other trench Canadian Poems 
(1898) and three later volumes he gathered up 
his experiences and pictured the lives of the 
people he had made his own in ballads of quiet 


humour and pathos whose texture and style 
are racy of the soil They are little homespun 
comedies and tragedies written m the quaint 
patois of the habitant and reveal with an inti 
mate sympathy the tenderness hardness odd 
simplicity superstition sense of fun and wistful 
ideality of those sturdy descendants of the old 
French colonists whose idiosyncrasies have not 
been smoothed away by contact with the domi 
nant race 

It is another and older side of Canada s com 
plex individuality that is represented by Pauline 
Johnson (Ickahionwake) Her mother was Lng 
lish but her father G H M Johnson (Onwano 
nonsyshon) was of the blood royal of the Mohawk 
tribe head chief of the Six Nations Indians a 
scion of one of the fifty noble families of the 
fcdeiation founded o\cr four centuries ago by 
Hiawatha This federation was renamed, by 
early explorers the Iroquois and for their loyalty 
to the British Crown in the long fighting with 
the French were granted the Imds bordering 
the Grand River i Brant Ontirio md in this 
ic serve on her fithers estate Pauline lohnson 
was born 

Cc pper tinted fac nd smould ring fii c 

Of vilder life were left me by my re 

1 o be my proude t claim 

and she inherited too for it breathes through 
her finest poems that lovalty of her red ancestors 
to the British flag She was proud to the las* 
of her Mohawk blood and the collected edition 
of her poems issued by her friends when she 
lay dying m 1912 was named Hint and heather 
iftcr her tribe s weapons of war Tire and passion 
are in her verse cspcci illy m he r ballads of the 
stirring days when the Indian braves still took 
the warpath But from the fierce grim tragedy 
of Ojison or As Red Alert Die she could turn 
with equal e mining to the p ithos and gentle 
ness of If orkivorn or My rnglish Tetter to the 
Whistler like impressionism of Joe Marshlands 
Under Canvas to the trumpet note of patriotic 
pride in Canadian born and The Riders of the Plains 

Ihe verse of "Wilfred Campbell (1861-1918) 
has culture and distinction He believed that 

the life of the canoe and the wilds is long p ist 
and as alien from the great modern life of cul 
tured Canada as it is from the civilization of 
I ondon and m the mam while lumbermen 
nnehers cow punchers were still common ob 
jects of the wilds about him and the Klondyki 
had scarcely recovered from its gold fever his 
poetry reflected that scholarly attitude of mind 
His dramas have moments of passion and ima 
gmative glow his odes m iroh to a stately music 
and nobody has giv c n us richer or more burmngly 
emotional patriotic lines than are m some of ins 
sonnets and in his Sagas of Vaster Britain 
Born in Western Ontario he became like h» 
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father an Anglican clergyman but withdrew 
from that order to hold a Government appoint 
ment as Bibliographer of the Archives of Canada 
Other poets who deserve more than passing 
mention are Arthur Stringer Frederick George 
Scott Agnes Machar and Robert T C Stead 
who with The Homesteaders 1 he Cow Puncher 
and Denison Grant is proving himself one of the 
ablest of Canada s younger novelists but chief 
of her living poets are Chirks ( D Roberts 
Robert W Service and Bliss Carman Service 
born at Preston Lancashire (1872) was a bank 
clerk m Glasgow bciorc at twenty one he crossed 
the sea and lived as best he could in the Wild 
West of C anada to be sent presently to ni in ige 
a branch bank at Yukon m the lawless whirling 
years of the gold rush Later he drtw on what 
he had seen uid known of those times for the 
vigorous forcefully dramatic ballads in Songs of 
a Sourdough Ballads of a Checchal 0 uid other 
of the books tli it have e irned for him the title 
of the Canadian Kipling During the Great 
War he served in trance with the Red Cross 
and Rhymes of a Red Cross Man rink him with 
Roberts who w is a major in the Canwlian 
Force with T G Scott who w is one of its 
chaplains and with Colonel John MCric (In 
Handers Tic Ids) as the most memorable of 
Canada s war poets Serv ice s popularity is un 
rivalled but the premier pi ice among t anadian 
poets past and present belongs unquestionably 
to Bliss C arm in Bom in New Brunswick (1861 ) 
m these latter years he his made his home in 
Connectu ut and has been giving to American 
journalism the high gifts that were meant for 
poetry He is not a gre it poet in the full meaning 
of the word but he is a gre it singer His verse 
carries 110 weight of thought it is purely lyrical 
and its magic lies in its perfect air of unpre 
meditation m a flowing e ireless simplicity of 
language that is quick with emotion He has 
published a score of volumes since Low 1 ide on 
Grand PH (1893) and there are gracious beau 
tiful things scattered through his pages that have 
not been surpassed by any living English lyrist 
anywhert 

Charles G D Roberts (born New Brunswick 
1800) has made admirable contributions to C ana 
dian history but is rightly better known as a 
poet of wider range and greater power th in 
Carman (his first book Orion and Other Poems 
appeared in 1880 his litcst New Poems in 
1919) and best known as the writer of Kindred 
of the Wild Hoof and Claw and a long series of 
such like brilliantly imaginative stories of animal 
and bird life while his vividly realized tales of 
men and women and life m the backwoods have 
given him a place in the front rank of Canadian 
novelists In the fine art of dramatizing natural 
history however tmest Thompson Seton stands 


supreme A Durham man by birth (1800) but 
Canadian by early adoption he has for many 
vtnrs been naturalist to the Government of 
Manitoba and his Wild dmmals I have Known 
Biography of a Grizzly Lives of the Hunted and 
a score of other volumes for their studies m 
animal psychology the subtle skill with which 
thev weave into stoiy the instincts habits and 
whole w iv of life of the furred and feithered 
creatures of the woods and fields are unique m 
1 nglish letters 

1 he catalogue of C madian fiction that matte rs 
begins with John Rich irdson s W acousta (3 8*32) 
which no longer matttrs much More notable 
is William Kirbys lhi Golden Dog (1887) an 
historical rom moc of eighteenth cinturv Quebec 
And the foremost novelists of recent years m 
elude Sira Jeinettc Duncan (Mrs Coates) who 
born at Ontario married m Anglo Indian journa 
list and his produced a masterly succession of 
novels of Can idi in uid of Anglo Inch in life 
llieodore ( ood ridge Roberts brother of the 
poet (1 ore si I ugitnes Love on Smot 1 / Ihver 
Cc ) Ralph ( onnor (Chirlcs William Cordon) 
also born in Ontario a Presbyterian minister 
at Winnipeg whose novels of Western Can ula 
beginning with Black Rock and Ttn Sly Pilot 
have mule him far the most popular of all 
C uuida s novelists throughout the English 
speaking world Almost is popular and more 
individual m kind is the work of Stephen Butler 
I cuoek lie was born in I n„l ind (1S(>9) went 
to Canada c irly enough to go to school there 
has been a professor of political economy at 
M Gill University Montreal for many years 
and has published two very able books on that 
subject But he has a pi ice ot his own in 
C in idi in htc raturc as 1 brilliant witty parodist 
m prose (Nonsense Novils Ac ) as a writer of 
whimsicil essays on things liter iry ind general 
(T iterary I apses) of f ircical tales that riotously 
s itiri/e the w iy& and in mm rs of modern society 
( Behind the Beyond Orcadian Adventures of the 
Idle Rich &c ) and of at least one volume of 
delightfully humorous stories of re il life and 
character m Canida ( Sunshine Sketches of a 
Little Town) which is also one of the best and 
most charming things in latter day fiction Sir 
Gilbert Parker is Canadian bv birth (1862) and 
though he has long been resident m England and 
an English member of Parliament his work be 
longs to the literature of Can id 1 by virtue of 
such brilliant stories of the life and c h iracter of 
his native land as Pierre and Ins People lhe 
1 rail of the Sword and to s ly nothing of others 
When V almond Came to Pontiac Another dis 
tinguished novelist who born at Montreal has 
since settled in Fngland is Lily Dougall (Beggars 
All What Necessity Knows &c ) and Grant Allen 
is frequently listed as a Canadian scientist and 
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novelist but bom at Kingston Canada (1848) 
he did all his literary work after he had migrated 
to Lngland where he died m 1880 

Prominent among many capable writers on 
national and constitutional history and parlia 
mentary government are Sir George Bourmot 
(born Nova Scotia 1837) William Rmgsford 
(1819-98) a Londoner by birth who went to 
Canada as a soldier remained there after his 
diseharge and wrote a heavy but reliable His 
tory of Canada in ten volumes and Goldwin 
Smith (1824-1910) who born it Reading having 
made a reput ltion in Lngland as politic nin and 
professor ot history at Oxford spent the last 
forty years of his life in C anada and bee ame one 
of her le iding journalists and author of divers 
admirable histones and political biographies 
South African I iteraturc — The first ipjiearance 
of South Afne i in the gcntril literature of the 
world w is m 1 .>11 when Camoens published the 
Lusiad the national epie of 1 ortugal In th it 
poem the majestic spirit of the Cape of Storms 
rises from the wives to confront ancl threitcn 
the 1 uropean explorers of the southern seas 
and both the striking character of the image 
and the magnificence of the verse soon made 
this the most famous pass ige of a f imous poem 
It was the travellers however not the poets 
who were to give South African literature its 
distinctive character Many of the early Por 
tuguesc Dutch and English explorers wrote 
stirring w counts of their adventures it the 
Cape or Mozambique md sevc ral of these narra 
tives have been published Some arc in H ikluyt 
others such is the l oyage to East India (l(ib) 
by Edward Terry arc sc ittered through the 
gencril literature of the seventeenth and eigh 
teenth Centura s But as the title of Terry s 
book indicates South Africa wis not the mam 
interest of these works lerry wis chaplain to 
Sir Thomas Roe on his embassy to the court of 
the C reat Mogul and to him as to other travel 
lers the Cape w is as yet merely a port of call 
on the way to the Orient 

Most of these half forgotten adventurers belong 
to history rather lhau liter iture but there is 
one name of gre iter fame in the list In his 
Voyage & l He de h ranee (1771) Bern irelm de 
Samt Pierre describes the pleasant easy life at 
the C ape where the excellent Dutch burghers 
seemed to him to have no other occupation but 
eating from morning till night But the classic 
tale of Paul et Virgime which has immortalized 
this journey of Saint Pierre finds its scene m Maun 
tius ancl not on the mainland of South Africa 
South Afric in literature really begins with the 
British occupation of the Cape The Dutch 
settlers were men of one book — the Bible and 
despite the historical interest of Van Riebeeck s 
seventeenth century journal they were traders 


and farmers not writers Experience has 
shown too that their language the Taal 
although a soft and easy variety of Dutch is 
too poor m abstract terms and too limited in its 
general vocabulary to be a satisfactory medium 
for composition For that reason alone and 
apart from the wide audience which periodicals 
and books published in English can obtain the 
dominant literary language of South Africa has 
been English 

But w hen Barrow the first of the great travel 
writers arrived in 1797 there was no printing 
press at Cape lown except i smill machine for 
printing cards and huidbills Ihc first news 
paper — the South African Commercial Advertiser 
— was not published until 1824 unde r the editor 
shij) of Thomas Pringle but after eighteen 
numbers had been issued it was suppressed for 
criticizing the Government There are two 
sides to that story which is too long to tell here 
but I nngle (1789-1814) as author more than 
editor is the first considerable n nne m South 
African htc r iture A we ikly Scottish child who 
was c dueatc d at Kelso and I din burgh University 
his thoughts early turned to writing no doubt 
he wis influenced by his acqunntinee with Sir 
Walter Scott who however eh ir ictcri/c d him 
rather contemptuously as a worthy ere iture 
but conceited On his way out to South Africa 
m 1820 he wrote The Fmi grant s rarewell a 
poignant little poem whose simple pathos moves 
every ri ider and in spite of his excellent prose 
Narrative of a Residence m South Africa (1835) 
it is as a poet that he is best remembered His 
African Sketches the Sonnets and Ballads and 
the Bcchuana Boy arc still of interest but 
although Coleridge dec 1 ired th it Afar in the 
Desert w is imong the two or tlirc c most pc rfc c t 
lyric poems m the langu ige less p irti il critics 
have thought the praise absurdly extr iv igant 
and I rmgle is seldom found m the anthologies 
He can only hold i minor place in the ranks of 
second class 1 nglish poetry and both his narra 
ti\e style md the tcchnieil charwter of his 
versification show him to belong to the cigh 
teenth century school which Coleridge himself 
and his ft llow Lake poets had lire idy super 
seeled One of his couplets which has been 
admired sufficiently proves this 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the fen where the \ lid ass is drinking its fill 

Pringle had many successors as early as 
1830 the editor of the Cape of Good Hope Literary 
Gazette complains that he has enough poetry 
to build a wall round Parnassus But South 
African verse has excelled m quantity rather 
than quality and apart from Scully s Nama 
qualand and Tohn Runeie s songs there is little 
of outstanding merit certainly nothing to equal 
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the Australian school of poetry One of Rune ic s 
verses may be quoted to show the average It vel 
By narrow laws we judge the fanner people 
Whose larger outlook we would fain gains v 
Ev n as we fain would coop beneath a ste 1 1 
The God to whom we pray 

Scully perhaps attains a higher note in Nama 
qualand 

A land of deathful sleep where fitful dreams 
Of hurrying spring scarce wake swift fading flowers 

The waves for ever roar a song of death 
The shote they roar to is for ever dead 

Mention should also be m ulc of Ian D Colvin s 
Parliament of Beasts a brilliant politic d s itire 
in the style of Churchill But the great South 
African poet has yet to be born 

If the country has produced little m the way 
of poetry its literature of travel is unsurpassed 
not even tropical Amcnc 1 or Australia can 
equal it South Africa has indeed been pecu 
Iiarly fortun lie m its explorers and settlers 
and a whole succession of great names in this 
important held of letters crowds the whole nine 
tcenth century Birrow ind Burehell are the 
first South Afric in travellers whose rec ords hold 
a permanent pi ice in literature Samuel Darnell 
whose cc lebrated lquatints make African Scenery 
and Animals a collector s treasure be longs rather 
to art than literature but Burehell is quickly 
followed by Robert Moffat who with his wife 
spent many years as \ missionary imong the 
Becliu m 1 mil later the Mat ibili the two 
volumes of Journals ind Scenes and T abour in 
South Africa (together with the lives of Robert 
and Mary Moffat) form a fitting introduction to 
the classic books of Livingstone Journeys in 
South Afru a Ihe Zambesi and its lnbutarus 
and the Last Journals I he first of these his 

been through innumcr iblc editions and is one 
of the most populir books in the world but 
the two 1 iter books are c qu illy interesting as 
the shrewd but kindly observations of a man 
who was it once missionary explorer geogr ipher 
naturalist and statesman — an extr lordmary 
combination which mikes Livingstone unique 
among writers of travel His style — simple 
e one ise cle ir and dignified — is admir ibly suited 
to his purpose ind despite the proverb about 
traveller s t lies it may be added that every sub 
sequent explorer who has followed m his steps 
has confirmed his amazing accuracy in almost 
every matter large and small 

Livingstone is the stmdard writer of South 
African travel but many others rank only 
second to him Galton s South Africa dealing 
with Damaralind has kept its popularity for 
sixty years Mackenzie — who like Moffat and 
Livingstone was a missionarv — is still remem 
bereti for the admirable 1 en I ears North of the 
Orange Rner and three works by I C Selous 


the great hunter gi\c a graphic picture of the 
interior A Hunters Wanderings and Travel 
and Adventure in South I ast Africa describe the 
days before white settlement Sunshine and 
Storm m Rhodesia is a first ham! account of the 
pioneers whom Selous led from Mafckmg to the 
site of Salisbury One of these pioneers has 
also written a lively chronicle of those early 
da>s in Rhodesia that at once attained popu 
lanty The \orthward Trek by S 1 ortal Hyatt 
and the same author s Off the Main 1 rack have 
the real breath of adventure Another little 
book Boggles Jrom Ot waggon to Railway 
(1897) possesses typographical rather thin lite 
rary interest it was the first book printed at 
Bulawayo whose e irliest newspajiers a year or 
so before were issued in typescript or even 
lithographed h ind writing II million Browne s 
Lost Legionary m South if run is another viva 
cious chronicle these open air books written 
bv men who handled a pen is eisily us a gun 
are likely to be read when the more formal 
volumes of travels sue h as I rollope s South 
Africa and Bryces Impressions ire forgotten 
or consulted only by historians anxious to verify 
some detail of the past 

When we turn from travel to other branches 
of literature however the record again sinks 
from the acknowledged classic to the nitre level 
of respect iblc prov mcial merit It is a singular 
and perhaps ironic curiosity of ecclesiastical 
geography but nothing more that Bishop 
( olenso s critical works on the Pentateuch and 
other thcologicil subjects which mule so great 
a noise in Victoriui I nglarul were written in 
South Africa where he w is for some years 
Bishop of N ital until deposed The country 
liis produced many historians of whom two 
the ^vev II ( V Ianbbrundt (keeper of the 
archives it C ipe Town) ind Dr The il whose volu 
minous publications fill a large shelf h ive more 
than loe il func But ulthough South African 
history has been written on the great scale it 
has scarcely been written in the great m inner 

There have been stveral South Afric in nove 
lists and moic novels dealing with the country 
sue h as Anthony Hope s God in the Car a thinly 
disguised portrait of Cecil Rhodes Of these 
Rider Haggards rommees are by far the most 
popul ir King Solomon s Mines She and the 
Quatcrm un books art familiar all over the 
world 1 he Shulamite by Alice and Claud 
Askew is a novel of South Africa of which it 
has been said that it only misses greatness by 
a h urs breadth it has perhaps hardly had justice 
done it but its reputation is likely to grow The 
third and greatest writer of fiction is the only 
one on our list who is a South Afric 111 born 

Olive Schreiner the daughter of a Cerman 
missionary in Basutoland came of a family 
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which has pliyed a distinguished part in South 
Africa Her Story of an African barm written 
when still a girl was immediately Reclaimed 
by George Meredith then aeting as reader to 
the English publishing house which received the 
manuscript as 1 masterpiece The world has 
endorsed his verdict its success was lmmc diate 
and it has been 1 istmg It has now taken its 
place among the recognized classics of the 
world s fiction 

Her later books Dreams Dream Life and 
Real I ife and 1 rooper Peter Ilalkett of Mashona 
land (this last largely an attac k on British 
settlers in Mashonaland) hardly fulfilled the 
promise of the first They arc well above the 
average but they leave the reader with the 
sense that the writer has not done full justice 
to her powers Her last publication (1911) 
Women and Labour was a mere fragment of a 
larger work which was unfortunately burnt 
It indicates that the author s interest had be 
come absorbed 111 the woman s movement of 
the tune it h is a place in the liter iture of 
feminism hardly m that of South Africa 1 os 
sibly she would have returned to her first and 
greatest mspir ition but unfortunately Olive 
Schreiner (who h id become Mrs S C Cron 
wnghl) died m early middle ige m December 
1920 Her place in the world s literature is 
securely held m virtue of her one great book 
but her too short life lc ivts one with the feeling 
of a promise not quite fulfilled 

Colon na an Itihan family that had become 
important as early is the eighth century Its 
fame during the Middle Ages eclipsed that of 
every other Rom in family except the great 
rival House of the Orsini The Colonni family 
is at present represented bv several branches 
the Golonna Sc 1 irra Golonna Stighano «SLc It 
played an important part in the af lairs of Europe 
became allied to the greatest Houses of Italy 
Spain and C ermanj and li is furnished many 
celebrated warriors Popes and cardinals 

Colon na Cape (ancient Sunium) the 
southern extremity of Attic 1 C ret c c Its 
summit is downed by the rums of a temple 
of Athena 269 feet above the sea of which six 
teen columns of white marble ire still standing 

Colon na Vittoria the most renowned poetess 
of Italy was the daughter of I ibn /10 Golonna 
high constable of Naples and born in 1490 At 
the age of seventeen she was married to 1 erdi 
nand Marquis de Pescara the comp imon of her 
youth who became one of the distinguished men 
of his age They lived in the happiest union and 
when her husband died of wounds received at 
the battle of Pavia (1525) \ittona sought con 
solution in solitude and in poetry All her poems 
were devoted to the memory of her husband 
In 1539 she returned to Rome where she became 


the object of a passionate friendship on the part 
of Michel Yngelo who iddressed some of his 
finest sonnets to her She died at Rome in 
l..»47 Her most celebrated work is the Rime 
Spintuah 1538 They are considered among 
the happiest imitations of Petrarch 

Colonnade in architecture any senes or 
nnge of columns placed it certain intervals 
from each other When surrounding the build 
ing on the exterior the colonnade is called a 
peristyle when projecting beyond the line of 
the building it is called a portico 

Col onsay and Or onsay two islands off the 
west coast of Argyle Scotland united at low 
water and at high water only about 100 yards 
apirt united length about 12 miles breadth 
varving from 1 to J miles The inhabitants are 
engaged in fishing and rearing cattle and sheep 
Pop 284 

Col ony a settlement formed m one country 
b\ the inh ibitants of another Colonies may 
either be formed in dependence on the mother 
country or in independence In the latter 
case the name of colony is retained only in an 
historical sense Ihe motives which lead to 
the formation of colonits and the manner of 
their formition arc various Sometimes the 
imbition of extending territory and the desire 
of lucre ising wealth have been the chief impulses 
m colonization but colonies may now be said 
to have become a necessity lor the redundant 
population of Europe in states Among ancient 
nutions the principal promoters of colonization 
were the 1 htEnicians the Greeks and the 
Romans the greatest colonizers in modern 
times have been the Fnglish and the Spam irds 
next to whom may lit reckoned the Portuguese 
the Dutch and the trench German ittempts 
at colonizing were never successful their lack of 
success culminating in Germany s complete loss 
of her colonics at the end of the Luropean War 

Ihe Phoenician colonies were partly caused by 
political dissensions and redundant population 
but were chiefly commercial serving as entrepdts 
and ports of repair for I ha mci in commerce 
along the coasts of Afne 1 and Sp un m the latter 
of which they numbered according to Strabo 
more than two hundred But it wis in Africa 
that the most famous arose Garthage the 
greatest colonizing state of the ancient world 
The Greek colonies which were widely spread 
in Asia Minor and tlu islands of the Mediter 
r mean the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace m 
South Italy and Sicily were commonly inde 
pendent and frequently soon surpassed the 
mother st ites in power and import ince The 
colonies of Rome were chiefly military and 
while the empire lasted were all m strict sub 
ordination to the centril government As the 
Roman power declined the remains of them 
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amalgamated with the peoples among whom 
they were placed thus forming 111 countries 
where they were sufficiently strong what are 
known as the Latin races with languages 
(Spanish Portuguese trench and Italian) 
which are merely modifications of the old 
Roman tongue Before America and the way 
by sea to the East Indies were discovered the 
only colonies belonging to European state s were 
those of the Genoese Pisans and Venetians in 
the Levant and the Black Sea flourishing esta 
blishments on which the mercantile greatness of 
Italy in those days was largely built 

The Portuguese were the first grtat colonizers 
among modern states In 1419 they discovered 
Madeira the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands 
the Congo and the Cape of Good Hope followed 
and before the century was out Vasco dc Gama 
had landed at Calicut on the Malabar coast of 
India Ihe first Portuguese colonics were gar 
nsons along the coasts where thev traded 
Mozambique and Sofala on the east coast of 
Africa Ormuz and Muscat m the I ersian Gulf 
Goa and D inno on the west coast of India 
Colonics were established m Ceylon 111 1505 m 
the Moluccas in 1510 Bnzil w is discovered in 
1499 ind this migmficent possession fell to 
Portugal and was colom/cd about 1530 Bad 
government at home and the subjection of the 
country to Spam caused the loss of most of the 
Portuguese colonies The Portuguese now pos 
sess several territories m Asia at ( oa Damao 
Diu Inch 1 Macao China and Timor in the 
Malay Archipelago I 11 Africa they possess the 
tape Verde and other islands settlements in 
Senegambia C uinea Mozambique Principe and 
St Thomas Islands Angola Benguel 1 amount 
ing in aiea to about 930 2(>4 sq miles 

Soon after the Portuguese the Spaniards 
commenced the work of colonization In 1492 
Columbus on board of a Spanish vessel dis 
covered the Isl mel of San Salvador II lyti or 
Sail Domingo I orto Rico Tamaica and Cubi 
were soon colonized and before the middle of the 
sixteenth century Mexico Ecuador Venezuela 
New Granada Peru and ( hile were subdued 
and Spain took the first ruil amongst the colo 
mzmg powers of Lurope But the Spaniards 
never really attempted to develop the industrial 
resources of the subject countries The pursuit 
of mining for gold or sih er occupied the colonists 
almost exclusively and the enslaved natives 
were dnven to work themselves to death in 
the mines Cities were founded at first along 
the coasts for the sake of commerce and as 
military posts afterwards also in the interior 
in particular in the vicinity of the mines as 
Vera Cruz Cumana Porto Bello Carthagena 
Valencia Caracas Acapulco and Panama on 
the coast of the Pacific Lima Concepcion and 


Buenos \yres The colonial intercourse with 
Spain was confined to the single port of Seville 
afterwards to that ot Cadiz from which two 
squadrons started annually — the galleons about 
twelve in number for Porto Bello and the 
fleet of fifteen large vessels for Vera Cruz 
When the power of Spam declined the colonies 
declared their independence and thus were 
formed the Republics of Mexico Venezuela 
Colombia Icuvdor Peru Bolivia Chile &c 
Cuba Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
passed to the United States in 1898 the Caro 
line Islands Cc were sold to Germany in 
1899 md now the colonial possessions of Spain 
comprise tlu Islands of Annobon Consco &c 
(Spanish ( uinea Africa) amounting m area to 
about 128 149 sq milts 

Ihc h itrcd of Philip II who prohibited Dutch 
vessels from the port ot I isbon forced the Dutch 
to import directly from India or lose the large 
carrying tride they had acquired Several com 
panics wire soon formed and in 1002 they were 
united into one t ht Dutc h I ast India Company 
with a monopoly of the Lust Indi 1 trade and 
sovtrtign powers over ill i onqui sts and colonies 
in India The Dutch now ripidly deprived the 
Portuguese ot nearly all their 1 ast Indian tern 
tones settle d a colony at the tape of Good 
Hope (1(>j0) established a West India Company 
mule extensive conquests in Brazil (1021-00) 
which were soon lost and more permanent ones 
on some of the sm iller West India Islands as 
San Lustntia t unn,oa Sabi «SLe The growing 
power of tlu British and the loss of Holland s 
independence during the Napoleonic wars were 
heavy blows to the colonial power of the nition 
But the Duti h still possess numerous colonies in 
the 1 1 st Indies among which the more impor 
tant an Java Sumatri Dutch Borneo the 
Molucca Islands and part of New Guinea also 
sever il small islands 111 the West Indies and 
Surinam Ihc total aiea of the colonial pos 
sessions of tlu Netherlands is about 78 ) 000 
sq miles 

No colonizing power of Europe has had a 
career of such uniiorm prosperity as Great 
Biitam The rnghsh attempts at colonization 
began nearly at the same time with the Dutch 
After many fruitless ittempts to find a north 
east or north west pissage to the I "ast Inches 
Lnghsh vessc Is found their way round the Cape 
of C ood Hope to the Last Indies in 1591 The 
Last Inch 1 ( omp my was established 111 1000 
English commerce with India however was not 
at first important and they possessed only single 
lactones on the continent up till the beginning 
ot the eighteenth century The ruin of the 
Mogul T mpire in India after the death of 
Aurangzib (1707) afforded the opportunity for 
the growth of Bntish power is the British and 
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French were compelled to interfere m the ton 
tentions of the native princes and governors 
The French appeared at first to maintain the 
superiority but the British m turn got the 
upper hand and the victory of Clive at Plassey 
in 1757 laid the foundation of an exclusive 
British sovereignty in India Bv the middle ol 
the next century the Butish territory embraced 
with the exception ol a few deoendent states 
nearly the whole of India and this vast tcrri 
tory was still under the government of the 
Fast India Company — a mercantile company 
< ontrollc <1 indeed by I aril unc nt but exercising 
many of the most important functions of an 
independent sovereignty On the suppression 
of the Indian Mutiny (1857-8) the government 
of India was transferred to the Crown by Act 
of 1 arhament in 1858 

The discoveries of the Cabots following soon 
after the voyages of Columbus gave the English 
Crown a chum to North America which though 
allowed to lu dormant for nearly a century 
was never relinquished and which 111 the reign 
of Ui7abcth led to colonization on 1 large se ilc 
Itale lgh s settlement on Roanoke Island (N 
Carolina) in 1585 filled to become permanent 
but in 1007 the colonists sent out by the I ondon 
Company to Chesapeake Biy founded Junes 
town on the Times River 111 Virgini 1 lhe 
next great settlement w is th it of the Pilgrim 
Fathers who lineled 21 st Dee 1620 in Mass 1 
ehusetts Bav The e olom/ ition of New II imp 
shire Mune New Jersey (ounce tie ut and 
Rhode Island soon followed In the State of 
New \ork and the Iluelson River lerntorj the 
British found the Dutch dreidy in possession 
but 111 1004 they seized the eolony of New 
Amsterdam by force changing its name to 
New York m honour of I lines Duke of \ ork 
Pennsylvania w is founded by Wilhun Penn 
and eoloni 7 cd with Qu ikers in 1082 MiryJmd 
in 1031 bv a party lrom Virgmi 1 Carolina in 
1070 md Ceorgn in 1712 bv eolonists from 
I ngl ind Colonies were e arly est iblishcd in 
the Wtst India Islands including Barbadocs 
half of St Christophers (1625) and soon after 
mail} smaller islands Newfoundland was taken 
possession of in 1 08 1 colonized in 1021 and 10 1 
Canada was surrendered to Britain at the Peace 
of Paris in 1703 In 1764 began the disputes 
between Britain md its North American colonies 
which terminated with the acknowledgment of 
the mdept ndence of the United States C anad 1 
still remaining a British dependency 

Australia was discovered in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century The first Australasi m 
settlements of Britain were penal colonies New 
South Wales discovered in 1770 was established 
as a penal colony m 1788 Tismama (Van 
Diemen s I and) discovered bv lasmari m 1042 


followed in 1803 Western Australia also first 
used as a penal settlement became a free colony 
m 1829 Victoria was colonized m 183a and 
made an independent colony m 1851 South 
Australia was settled in 1836 In 1851 the 
disc overy of gold in Victoria gave a great 
impetus to the Australian colonies Queens 
land was made a separate colony from New 
South Wales in 1859 New Zealand discovered 
by Tasman in 1642 began to be used for whale 
fishery about 1790 was settled in 1889 and 
made a colony in 1840 In 1874 the Fiji Islands 
and m 1884 part of New Guinea were annexed 
is Crown c olonies In South Africa Cape 
Colony first settled by the Dutch in 1652 
finally became a British colonv in 1815 Natal 
followed in 1843 More recent annexations are 
Bechuanaland (1885) 7ululand (1887) Rho 
desia (1888-9) Orange Free State and Trans 
vaal (1900) In Western Africa are the colonies 
of the Gold Coast Gambia and Sierra Leone — 
ancient possessions of the British Crown — with 
Lagos md Nigeria (1885 and after) Other 
possessions are Kenya ( olony w ith Ug mda and 
Somaliland Gibraltar w is acquired in 1704 
Malta in 1800 

It is c stun ited thit the existing British 
colonies md dependencies embrace fully one 
fifth of the land surf ice of the globe and more 
than the suite proportion of its population the 
total area being over 12 660 000 sq miles and 
the pop ibout 400 000 000 1 Ins area however 

docs not include the 1 ite ( erm m colonies assigned 
to the British 1 mpire such as the ( imeroons 
Bismarck Arc lnpel igo New Guint 1 Samoa 
Solomon Islands South West Africa and Tan 
ginyil 1 Territory 

According to their government relations with 
the Crown the c olonies are arranged under three 
heads — 1 Crown c olonies m w Inch the C rown 
has the entire control of legist ition while the 
administration is tarried on by public officers 
under the control of the home Government 
2 Colonies possessing represent itive mstitu 
tions but not responsible government in which 
the Crown has no more thin a veto on legisla 
tion but the home Government ret 11 ns the 
control of public ofliceis i Colonies possess 
mg representative institutions and responsible 
government in which the Crown has only a 
veto on legislation and the home Government 
has no control over any ollieer except the 
( overnor All colonies are howev er disabled 
from such acts of independent sovereignty as 
the initiative in war alliances and diplomacy 
generally 

F ranee was somewhat late in establishing 
colonies Between 1627 and 1636 the West 
Indian islands of St ( hnstopher s Guadeloupe 
and Martinique were colonized bv private per 
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sons Champlain was the pioneer of the French 
in the exploration of the Noith American con 
tmcnt and founded Quebec in 1(108 Colbert 
purchased several West Indian islands as Mar 
tuuque Guadeloupe St I ucia &c and sent 
out colonists m 1661 to Cayenne In 1070 the 
Fast India Company formed by Colbert founded 
Pondicherry which became the capital of exten 
sivc possessions in the East Indies At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century trance had 
extensive settlements in Canada Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland the most nourishing of the 
West Indian Islands and she seemed to h ive 1 
prosperous carter before her m India Ere long 
however the rival interests of British and French 
colonists brought about a conflict which ter 
mmated in the loss of Canada and other North 
Americin possessions as well as many of the 
West Indian Isl inds while the dominion of India 
passed into the hands of the British 1 he chief 
colonial possessions of hr nice at present are 
in Indi 1 Pondicherry and a few other small 
territories Cochin China ionquin and the pro 
tee torates of Ann am and Cambodia 11 South 
Eastern Asia New Caledonia the Society the 
Loyalty and the Marquesas Islands &c in 
Oceania in Africa Algeria Tunis Senegambia 
Sahara ( ongo Reunion Mad igascar &e m 
America Martinique Guadeloupe St Bartholo 
mew and Cuian 1 Algeria is now officially a 
French department The total irea of trench 
colonial possessions is about 5 119 1 18 t»q miles 
Towards the end of last century ( ermany 
made an effort to take rank as a colonial power 
and acquired in Africa the territories of D imara 
land C reat Nanm I and &c on the south 
west coast north of Cape Colony the Came 
roons district 1 large portion of territory 
formerly claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
extending inland to Victoria Nyanza &e also 
in the Picific a portion of New ( uinea called 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land the Bismarck Arcln 
pelago Marshall Islands &e The total area 
of Germany s colonial possessions before the 
outbreak of the war m 1914 amounted to 
1 023 400 sq miles Denmark s northern de 
pendencies Ieel ind Greenland and the b aroe 
Islands though of considerable extent are of 
small value The Danish West Indies were 
sold to the United States in 1917 Italy has 
the colony of Frytrca between Abyssinia and 
the Red Sea Italian Somaliland and Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica — Bibliography Lord Brougham An 
Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European 
Powers Cairnes Colonization and Colonial 
Government E J Payne History of European 
Colonies Sir C Dilke The British Fmpire 
H E Egerton British Colonial Policy Leroy 
Beauheu Dc la colonisation chez lei peuples 
modernes 
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Col ophon an ancient Ionian (Greek) eit\ of 
Asia Minor about 8 miles north of Tphesus one 
of the places that claimed to be the birth place 
of Homer and the native city of Mimnermu 
the elegiac poet and of other eminent men 
Col ophon the device or imprint at the end 
of a published work which m old books fre 
quentlv stited the name of tilt author as well 
as the printers name along with the date and 
place of publication most of which information 
is now given on the title page 

Colorado (koloradd) one of the United 
States of America situited in tlu centril belt 
of stites in the Rocky Mountains between 
lat 37 and 41 n and long 102 and 109 w 
and containing an area of 1 03 9 18 sq miles 
The western and central portions of its area are 
occupied by an intricate plexus of wild and 
irregular ranges enclosing vallevs known as 
parks most of which are fertile well wooded 
and of a mild climate These parks ire appa 
rently the basins of former likes upheaved 
anel dcpnveel of their waters by volcame agency 
with their original shape anel situation at the 
foot of high mountains undisturbed while their 
lowest depths are from 0000 to 9000 feet above 
the level of tlu sea A lirge number of the 
mountains arc over 1 1 000 led high including 
Pike s Peak Long s Peak anel e>t he rs 1 he 
east of the state is a vist plun well adaptcei 
for pasture Tlu rivers include the Arkmsas 
South Platte Grand River &e 111 m\ of them 
remarkable for the graneieur of their e iftons 
Among wild lmmals 11 e the grizzly the black 
anel brown be ir prairie wolf buff do sev cral 
kinds of deer and big horn sheep llie re are 
extensive forests Of the ar iblc lands in the 
state a great portion require irrigation Griss 
hoppers sometimes commit great r iv iges The 
climate is dry and healthy The chief we ilth 
of Colorado consists of its miner ds principally 
golel and silver hrom the discovery of golel in 
1858 up to 1887 the yield was ibout £11 000 000 
that of silver about half as much in 1904 the 
gold produced was ot the value of £j 200 000 
the silver of £1 430 500 and in 1916 £ J 830 764 
and £1 000 000 respectively Iron is widely 
diffused and coal is mined to the extent of 
12 000 000 tons a year llicre are nearly 6000 
miles of railways The public school system is 
good and there are two universities Colorado 
was little known previous to 18.3) it was orga 
mzed as a territory m 1861 and admitted as a 
state m 1876 The state capital is Denvei which 
in 1870 had a pop of 4759 and in 1920 256 369 
Pueblo is the next in importance pop 42 908 
Pop of the stite in 1870 39 864 in 1910 
799 024 in 1916 962 060 estimated pop in 
Tuly 1920 939 629 — Bibliography H H 

Bancroft Htilory of the Pacific States (vol xx) 
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F Hall History of Colorado J E Snook 
Colorado History and Goicrnment I Parsons 
Guide book to Colorado 

Colorado a name of two rivers of the United 
States — 1 1 ht Western Colorado or Rio Colo 
rado foimed by the junction of the ( reen and 
Grand Rivers at about lat 38 n long 110 w 
in Utah It flows south west and south through 
An/ona and between Arizona and Nevada and 
California and after a total course including 
Creen River of about 1200 miles fails into the 
Gulf of California Among the most wonderful 
natural objects in North Amenta is the Big 
Canon of tht ( olorado between long 112 and 
115 w Here the river flows between walls of 
rock which arc nearly vertical and are m some 
plates 0000 lett high This canon is more than 
800 miles long 2 A river in Tex is whith nsts 
in the north west p irt of the state flows gener 
ally south east and aftt r a corn st of about 
900 milts fills into the Gulf of Mexico at the 
town of M it igordo 

Colorado Beetle an American species of 
beetle (C hrysomtHa or Polygrammu or Dory 



B 


I 2 C< lorado Beetle ( Doryphora decemltneata) 
magnified and natural size 3 Caterpillar 4 Eggs 

phJra decernhneata) nearly half an inch in length 
almost oval of a yellowish colour marked with 
black spots and blotches and on the elytra with 
ten black longitudinal stripes The wings which 
are folded under the elytra are of a blood red 
colour It is a native of the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains and works great havoc 
among the potato crops 
Colorado Springs a city of the United States 
Colorado near the centre of the state in a lofty 
situation with fine mountain scenery adjacent 
Pikes Peak rising above it It is a railway 
centre and health resort the seat of Colorado 
College has mineral spnngs and there are gold and 
other mines in the neighbourhood Pop 38 965 
Colorim eter an instrument for measuring 
the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint 


Colos sae an ancient city of Asia Minor in 
Phrygia on the L>cus a branch of the Mseander 
It was the seat of one of the early Churches of 
Asia to the members of which the Apostle Paul 
wrote about ad 62 or 63 

Colosse um or Coliseum a name given to 
the Flavian Amphitheatre m Rome a large 
edifice for gladiatorial shows fights of wild 
beasts and similar sports It was begun by 
Vespasian ad 72 and finished by Iitus ad 80 
The outline of the Colosseum is elliptic the 
exterior length of the building being 620 its 
breadth 525 and its height 157 feet it is pierced 
with eighty openings or vomitoria in the ground 
story over which are superimposed three other 
stones the whole nsmg perpendicularly The 
Colosseum could contain 45 000 or according 
to some 87 000 spec t itors Although two thirds 
of the original building hive disappeared it is 
still a wonderful structure 

Colos sians Epistle to the one of the four 
captivity epistles written to the Colossians by 
the Apostle Paul from Rome at the same time 
that he wrote the epistles to the Ephesians 
Philemon and the Phihppians The epistle con 
tains a summary of Chnstian doctrine especi 
ally dwelling on the divine power and majesty 
of Christ and a senes of practical exhortations 
to specific duties of Christian morality 

Colos sus in sculpture a stitue of enormous 
magnitude The Asiatics the Egyptians and 
in particular the Greeks have excelled in these 
works Ihe most celebrated Lgyptian colossus 
was the vocal statue of Mcmnon 111 the Plain of 
Thebes supposed to be identical with the most 
nortlieily of two existing colossi (00 feet high) 
on the west bank of the Nile Among the 
colossi of ( reece the most celebrated was the 
colossus of Rhodes a brass statue of Apollo 
70 cubits high esteemed one of the wonders of 
the world erected at the port of Rhodes by 
Chares 290 or 288 bc It was thrown down 
by an earthquake about 224 i* c The statue 
was in rums for nearly nine centuries when the 
Saracens taking Rhodes sold the metal weighing 
720 900 lb to a Jew about 653 There is no 
authority for the popularly received statement 
that it bestrode the harbour mouth and that 
the Rhodian vessels could pass under its legs 
Among the colossi of Phidias were the Olympian 
Zeus and the Athena of the Parthenon the 
former 60 feet high and the latter 40 The most 
famous of the Roman colossi were the Jupiter of 
the Capitol the Apollo of the Palatine I ibrary, 
and the statue of Nero 110 or 120 feet high 
from w hich the contiguous amphitheatre derived 
its name of Colosseum 

Among modern works of this nature is the 
colossus of San Carlo Borromeo at Arona m 
the Milanese territory 60 feet in height the 
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Bavana at Munich 05 feet high the statue 
of Hermann or Anninius near Detmold erected 
in 187o 00 feet in height to the point of the 
upraised sword whieh itself is 24 feet in length 
the height of the ligure to the point of the helmet 
being feet the statue of Germania erected 
in 1883 near Rudeshenn a figure 34 feet high 
placed on an elaboritelv sculptured pedestal 
over 81 feet high the equestrian statue of Peter 
the Great m Petrograd and Bartholdi s statue 
of Liberty presented to the United States by 
the French nation and whieh measures 104 
feet or to the extremity of the torch 111 the 
hand of the figure 1 38 feet It is erected at 
New York harbour on a pedestal 114 feet high 
is constructed for a lighthouse with one of tht 
most powerful fixed lights m the world and 
stands 317 feet above mean tide 

Golos trum or Beestings the first milk of 
mammilla secreted after giving birth to joung 
It contains more than five times the ilbuminoid 
compounds found in average cows milk and 
it has a purg itivc action and serves to clear the 
bowels of infants of the meconium or faecal matter 
which they contain at birth 

Colour is the name given to distinguish the 
various sensations with which light of various 
rates of vibration afiects the eye By *1 trais 
fercncc of meaning not uncommon with the words 
for our sensations the word colour is also used 
to denote the property of bodies that causes 
them to emit the light that thus alfects our 
senses The molecular constitution of a body 
letermines the character and number of the 
light vibrations it reflects to the eye and so 
gives to each body its own characteristic colour 
hence the term colour is used to denote tint in 
respect of which bodies differ from each other in 
appearance independently of their form 

Ordinary white light (the light which comes 
from an incandescent solid 01 liquid) when trails 
mitted through triangular prisms of glass or 
other media spreads out into a coloured band or 
spectrum We infer that ordinary light the 
light which when it enters the eye produces the 
sensation of white light is really compounded 
of light of many different colours (See Dis 
persion Spectrum and Light ) The colours thus 
shown are usually s ud to be seven — red orange 
yellow green blue indigo violet although 111 
reality there is an enormous if not an infinite 
number of perfectly distinct colours in light 
The seven colours are frequently called the pn 
mary colours and other tints and shades are 
producible by mixing them but in a stricter 
sense the primary colours are three m number 
namely red green and blue violet These three 
colours or kinds of light cannot be resoh ed into 
an > others On the other hand when they are 
mixed in right proportions they produce white 


light hurt her the combination of any two 
gives the complementary colour to the third 
e g red and green light when mixed produce 
yellow wlmh is complementai v to blue viokt 
In the scientific stnsc ot the word white and 
black are not considered colours a white bodv 
reflecting and a black bodv absmbing all the 
rays of light without sepnatmg them whereas 
the colours proper are due to separation oi the 
rays of light by parti d absorption and reflection 
or by refraction If a bodv absorbs every otlici 
kind of light and reflects or tiaiisnnts red light 
only it will appeal ot a red c oloui if it absorbs 
every kind except blue rays it will appear blue 
and so on If more than one kind of light be 
transmitted or reflected the object will uppenr 
of a colour compounded ot these different rays 
of light 

In art the term colour is applied to that com 
bination or modification of tints which produces 
a particular ind desired effect in painting The 
properties of the colours of the spectrum have 
to be distinguished from the properties of colours 
in the sense of pigments The pigments red 
blue and yellow regarded in the arts as the 
primary colours produce effects when mixed 
very different from those produced by admixture 
of the corresponding spectrum colours These 
three pigment colours iorm other colours thus 
red and yellow make orange yellow and blue 
make green und red and blue make purple, 
but red blue and yellow cannot be produced 
by any combination of the other colours Various 
methods exist for the measurement and elassi 
fication of colours That of Sir William Abney 
consists 111 determining the relative proportions 
of the primaries which are contained in the 
colour under test Besides this which may be 
said to determine the hue or tint the purity or 
freedom from white light and luminosity of the 
colour rcquiic also to be specified The three 
colour theory has important applications 111 the 
arts namely in colour photography and in the 
photo mechanical process of printing in three 
colours — Bibi ioguaphy Sir W de W Abney 
Colour Vision and Trichromatic Theory II A 
Rankin Lessons m Colour M Luckicsh Colour 
and its Applications J H Parsons An Intro 
ductwn to the Study of Colour Vision E J 
Taylor Colour Sense T raining and Colour Using 

Colour blindness total or partial mcapa 
bility of distinguishing colours Colour blindness 
has been divided into three grades (a) inability 
to discern any colour so that light and shade, 
or black and white are the only variations per 
ceived ( b ) inability to distinguish the nicer 
shades of the more composite colours as 
browns greys and neutral tints (c) inability 
to distinguish between the primary colours red 
blue and yellow or between them and their 
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secondaries green purple orange and brown it does not account for the colours blue and red 


Red is the colour which the colourblind arc 
most commonly unable to distinguish while 
yellow is the most easily recognized Colour 
blindness may occur in eyes whose power of 
vision as to form and distmce is quite perfect 
and may exist unknown to the person affected 
by it Ihis defect is common especially among 
men Ihe cause ot it in almost every case which 
has been carefully investigated has been found 
to be seated in the sensonum not in the visual 
appintus It will be eisily understood that 
those whose eyesight is thus defective are dis 
qualified from holding various positions 
Colour Printing See Printing Process 
Work 

Colour Symbolism At a very early period 
in human history symbolic use was made of 
colours In the cave paintings of Palaeolithic 
man of the ( ro Magnon rac es in the Aungnacian 
Solutrcan and Magdaleman culture phases 
(Upper Palaeolithic ) the colours used were black 
white red and yellow A big red heart was 
depicted on the side of a mammoth a fact 
which suggests that the heirt was believed to 
be the seat of life and that blood was identified 
with life and consciousness — the blood that is 
the life thereof Imprmts of hum m hands 
which had been smeared with red ochre are 
found on the walls of the Palaeolithic caves 
Red ochre was likewise smeared on ( orj>scs as 
if to impirt vitality to them by providing a 
colour substitute for the life blood When 
the flesh decayed the red ochre fell on and 
coloured the bones and the pebbles beside the 
bones Yellow was possibly the fire colour 
white that of day and black that of night and 
death In Ancient Lgypt the symbolic use of 
colour was very prevalent There the colours 
green and blue first m ule appe irance Blue 
bee une known as the Nile colour and in some 
Asiatic languages is still referred to as nil 
mlam Ac which philologists connect with 
Nile The Egyptian blue and green were 
copper colours and it is of interest to note m 
this connection that beliefs associated with 
metal symbolism can be traced m Pyramid texts 
(c 2500 b c ) which refer to malachite powder 
dropping from the stars and to the souls of 
the dead being provided with lumps of mala 
chite and pieces of silver when they entered the 
golden sun barque of the god Ra In The Golden 
Bough Sir James Frazer asserts that the colours 
green yellow and black were those of corn 
deities the green god symbolizing green corn 
the yellow god ripe corn and the black god the 
iblack earth The vegetation theory has not 
! however received universal acceptance indeed 
it has been sharply criticized and not a few think 
it has been very much overdone, hor one ^;ng 


which in Ancient Egypt were very prominent 
In addition to the green Osiris there was a 
green Ptih of Memphis with a blue skull cap 
and a golden bcird The golden Hathor is 
connected witii gold in the texts and not with 
yellow corn There was a blue Amon of Thebes 
Horus was red there w is also a red eyed Horus 
a blue eyed Horus and a Horus with one eye 
black and the other white Set the Ancient 
Egypt devil was shown sometimes black and 
sometimes red The earlier Set who was a 
beneficent deity was cither yellow or white 
Set s metal was iron as that of Horus was copper 
Iron was the metal of heaven ind the rib* 
of Set The god Pt ih of Me mphis was credited 
with having beaten the iron heaven into shape 
The hieroglyph for iron is sometimes coloured 
blue Precious stones were valued because of 
their colours and it seems to have be en believed 
that their colours revealed their attributes 
Malachite was connected with Osiris turquoise 
with the goddess Hathor and jasper with Isis 
— the jasper amulet of the love girdle was rc 
garded as a drop of the blood of Isis — and 
green felspar was connected with the god Shu 
who supported the he ivens after sep irating the 
sky goddess Nut from the red earth god Seb 
Sexes had their colours Women were m early 
paintings given yellow skins and men red skins 
In other countries distinctive colours were given 
to the sexes The T gypt.i 111 s depicted Asi itics 
as yellow men Apparent lv the division of races 
mto Brown Yellow White and B1 ick men is 
of great antiquity The seas were coloured 
1 o the Egyptians the Red Sc 1 was the Black 
Sei ind the Meditcrrmcan the ( reen Se 1 ( the 
( rcat ( reen ) Asiatic seafarers knew the Mcdi 
terrancan as the White Sea the Red Sea as the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf is the Yellow 
Sea The cardinal points and the winds were 
coloured In Egypt the north is red the south 
white the east yellow and the west black 
Homer refers to the white south wind In 
Gaelic the north wind is blnk the south wind 
is white the west wind dun md the east wind 
purple China has a blick north a red south 
a white west and a blue east 1 ibet a green north 
a yellow south a red west and a white east 
Ceylon a yellow north a blue south a red west 
and a white east The habit of colouring the 
cardinal points was widely prevalent in ancient 
times and extended even to North America 
The planets were coloured so were the Mythical 
Ages the colours of which were associated with 
metals m Greece and India Black is almost 
everywhere an evil colour associated with death 
tempests <fcc Black clings to hell says a 
Sanskrit text The importance anciently attached 
to colour is brought out very forcibly in a Chinese 
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text which says A dragon m the water covers 
himself with five colours Therefore he is a 
god In Ancient Egypt gods were painted 
green blue red and yellow to make them 
healthy as a text states Good colours thus 
renewed youth and ensured longevity or 1 m 
mortality 

Colours Military, the military emblem or 
banner of mfintry The colours consist of 
two silken banners known as the king s and 
the regimental colour on the latter which 
is of the colour of the regiment il (aeings are 
embroidered on both sides the regimental devices 
and badge and the bittlc lionouis authorized 
to be borne by tli it regiment 1 ormerly colours 
were always cirned in action and their defence 
was a matter of the most supreme import nice 
many heroic deeds hiving been pcrlormed by 
the colour parties or escorts In the British 
service however they have not been taken 
into action since 1870 In these cl lys they arc 
only carried 011 ceremoni il p irades md on ill 
such occasions ire treated with the highest 
honours individual officers and soldiers s iluting 
and troops presenting arms lhe name is con 
fined to the banners borne by infantry (except 
nlle regiments) while those of eiv ilry ire 
known is stindirds Colours ire invariably 
cained by officers while the c ivalry stinclard 
be irer is a non commissioned officer Colours 
ne always iccompmicd by in escort knovui is 
the colour pirty consisting of two officers 
and three senior non commissioned officers 
When housed or it rest they are alwiys kept 
under guird 

Colour sergeant formerly a non commis 
sioned officer who ranked higher mil received 
better p ly th m an orefin iry serge int and who 
in addition to disc harging all the orchn irv duties 
of a sergeant attended the colours on parade 
or ne ir head qu irters 1 here w is one to c u li 
comp my of ml mtry The rink wis creitcd in 
the British army in 181 i Since the intro 
duction of the double comp my system in 1914 
the rank of eoloui serge mt has been done away 
with the duties are now performed by the 
company sergeant major and companv qu irtcr 
master sergeant 

Colporteur ( kol por tewr ) a Frenc h term now 
naturalized in I ngland md appropriated to a 
class of men ilways or most commonly sub 
sidi7ed by societies or issoeiations with the view 
of dissemin iting religious literature by cirrymg 
about publications for sale generally it reduced 
rates 

Colquhoun (ko lion ) Arehib del Boss tra 
vc llcr and public official born 1848 died 18th 
Dec 1914 Educated in Scotland he entered 
the Indian Public Works Department travelled 
extensively on various missions and lor various 


objects in South I astern Asia and was Deputy 
Commissioner of Upper Burmah from 188a to 
1889 In 1890 he became Administrator of 
Mashonaland subsequently made extensive 
trivels m Asia the Asiatic Archipelago and 
Pacific Americi the W Indies Ac and fre 
quently acted as correspondent of The Times 
lie was a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society and author of derem ( hrysi Amongst 
the Sham The Key of the Pacific China m 1 rans 
formation 1 he Renasa nee of South ifnea 

Colton Charles Caleb 1 nghsh writer born 
1^80 died by his own hand at bontaincbleau 
1812 lie held the united living of Ivew and 
letershnm but w is ec cent tic in his manners 
c xtravagant in his li ibits anil irremediably 
addicted to gimbhng and its attendant vices 
binding himself hopelessly in debt lie fled to 
the United Stales and after a sojourn there 
of some yc irs tool up Ins abode 111 1 arts where 
lie acquired 1 fortune of £2 » 000 b> gambling 
which was soon dissipited Through appre 
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hension of *1 sur^ic il opcrition he committed 
suicide He wrote sever il satiric il poems Hypo 
crisi f Napoleon &c but his most remarkable 
work is Lacon or Many Things in Tew Words 
Coltsfoot (lussilago Tar far a) a British 
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weed of the ord Composite the leaves of which a successor m the abbacy of Bobbio — Cf Migne 
were once much employed as a remedy for Patrologui Cursus Completus 
asthma and coughs The name is given from Golumba rium in Roman antiquities a place 
the leaf somewhat resembling the foot of a colt of sepulture for the ashes of the dead after the 
being broad and heart shaped the flowers are custom of burning the dead had been introduced 
yellow, and appear very early in spnng Golumbana consisted of arched and square 

Col uber a genus of non venomous serpents headed recesses formed in walls in which the 
which includes besides several N American cinerary urns were deposited and were so named 
snakes the Coluber JEsculapn common in the from the resemblance between these recesses 
neighbourhood of Rome and regarded as the 
serpent which was sacred to A sculapius the 
god of medicine lo the sime family belongs 
the common ringed snake of Britain ( Iropi 
donolm natrix) which attains a Icngtfi of 3 or 
4 feet 

Golumba St a native of Ireland (Gaitan 
in Donegal) born 521 died at Iona >97 In 
54 1 lie founded the monastery of Derry and 
subsequently establish d many churches in Ire 
land About >(>J he lmdcd in the Island of 
IIv now (ailed Iona and founckd Ins Gliuich 
About 505 he went oi a mission to convert the 
Northern I lets and trivcrscd the whole of 
Northern Scotland preaching the Christian faith 
and founding monasteries all of which he mule 
subject to that which he had set up on the 
Island oi IIv The Columbia Church w is in 
some points of doctrine and ccremoniil opposed 
to that ot Home to which it owed no allegiance 
Shortly before Ins death he revisited Irelmd 
llicrc is a well known life of St Columba Vita 
Sancti Columba written by St Adanni m who 
became Abbot of Iona 111 <>70 — Biuuoc r\i iiv and those foimed for the doves to build their 

W Beeves Life of St Columba 1 vriltin by nests in a dene cot Several perfect examples 

Adamnan W 1 Skene ( dtir Scotland have been found near Rome such as those of 

Golumba nus Saint or Saint Columbnn the Vigiai Codim m the Licuuan Gardens 

a missionary and reformer of monastic life born Colum bia the capitd of South C irolma 
in Ireland apparently about >41 bccau c 1 monk situitcd on an clc\ ited plun on the left bunk 
in the Irish monastery of Benchor (Bungor of the Congucc It is rcgulirly lud out and 
County Down) went through 1 ngland to I ranee cont uns some fine public buildings including 
with twelve other monks to preach Chiistian the State house Among the educ itional msti 
lty and founded the monasteries of Anncgriy tutions uc the South Girohni University 
Luxcuil (500) and hontainc in Burgundy Ills founded in 180a the Allen University founded 
rule which was adopted m later times by m my in 1880 for negroes and a Presbyterian theo 
monasteries m trance commanded blind obedi logical college Pop 1 > 105 
encc silence fasting prayers and incessant Columbia a city of the United States in 

labour It was much more severe than the Pennsylv inia on the Susquehanna a great mart 

Benedictine rule and punished the smallest ior lumber lop II 

offences of the monks with stripes He retained Columbia British See British Columbia 

also the old ecclesiastical customs of the Irish Columbia District of a small tract of 

among which was the celebration of Raster at a country in the United St ites on the Potomac 
different tune from the Roman Church He about 120 miles from its mouth surrounded on 
appears to have remained at I uxeuil for nearly three sides bv M inland forming a neutral 
twenty years He then went among the heathen district for the seat of national government 
Alemanm and preached ( hristiamty in Switzer It has an area of 70 sq miles and a pop of 
land About 012 he passed into Lombardy and 450 000 A portion of the District of Columbia 
founded the monastery of Bobbio in which lie is known as the cit> of Washington which has 
died in 615 His writings comprise lus monastic been the national capital since 1800 (and now 
rule sermons some poems and ecclesiastical includes also Georgetown) Since 1st Julv 1878 
treatises His Life was written b\ Abbot Jonas the affairs of the district and of Washington are 
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administered by three commissioners directly 
under Congress 

Columbia River or Oregon a nver m N 
Amenca flowing into the Pacific Ocean and 
rising at the base of the Rocky Mountains m 
British Columbia It has a very winding course 
partly m British Columbia but mainly in the 
United States where it receives two large tn 
butanes Clarks Ri\er and Snake River It 
then turns abruptly to the west and forms the 
boundary between Washington Territory and 
Oregon It drains an area of 298 000 sq miles 
and has a length of about 1400 miles 

Columbia University a great educational 
institution m New York chartered in 1754 
giving graduate and other courses of instruction 
in literature education divinitj science medi 
cine law Ac There are about 858 professors 
and teachers and over G000 students in the uni 
versity including all departments 

Colum bidae the pigeon fumly of birds 
They are characterized by the hinder toe 
being well developed by the double dilatation 
of the crop and by their h ibit of feeding their 
young with food disgorged from this reccp 
taclc 

Col umbine the popul ir name of pi mts of 
the genus Aquilegn ord Ranunc ulat ei with 



Wild Columbine ( Aquilegia vulgaris) 


five coloured sepals and five spurred petals 
The common columbine ( A vulgaris) is a 
favourite garden flower and owes its name to 
the fancied resemblance of the petals to the 
fcim of pigeons (Lat columba) — In the lan 


guage of flowers the columbine is emblematic 
ot ingratitude (cf Hamlet iv 5 180) 

Col umbine m the older pantomimes a 
female mask with whom Harlequin was in love 
their marriage formed the denouement In 
modern pantomime the chief female dancer in 
the harlequinade See Pantomime 

Columbite a mineral tantalate and niobate 
of iron and manganese (Ft.Mn)(NbTn) a 0 8 It 
is black and heavy and occurs 111 granitoid rocks 
or their alluv lal sands it w ilh its ally tantalite 
is the great source of the tantalum now used for 
the filaments of incandescent lamps 
Colum bium See Niobium 
Colum bus Christopher fin Sp Chnstoval 
Colon in It C ristoforo Colombo which is his real 
name) was born in Genoese territory in 1451 
died at Valladolid Spain 150(» His father 
Domemeo Colombo a poor wool comber gave 
him a careful eelucation He appears to have 
gone to sea at an early age and to have navigated 
all parts of the Mechtcrr mean and some of the 
coasts bej ond the Straits of Gibraltar In 
1470 we line! him at Lisbon where he married 
the daughter ot Bartolommeo de 1 erestrello a 
distinguished navigator He had gradually come 
to the conclusion that there were unknown 
lands belonging to I astern Asia sepirated fiom 
Lurope by the Atlantic whilst the Portuguese 
were seeking to reac h India by a south c ast 
course round Africa he was convinced that there 
must be a shorter way by the west He applied 
in vain to Genoa for assistance and equally 
fruitless were his endeavours to interest John 
II of Portugal in the enterprise He then 
determined to apply to the Sp unsli court and 
aftci many dis lppointmc ills he induced ler 
dmand and Isabella to equip ind man three 
vessels for a voyage of discovery It was early 
in the morning of Iridiv the ird of Aug 
1492 that Columbus set sail from the port of 
Palos and utter sailing lor two months the 
expedition narrowly esc ipt d failure The vana 
tion of the needle so alarmed the ere ws that they 
were on the point of breaking out into open 
mutiny and he was obliged to promise that he 
would turn back if three more days brought no 
discovery On the thud daj (12th Oct 1492) 
the Island of Guanahani or San Salvador was 
sighted which Columbus believed to belong to 
Eastern Asia and to be eonneeted with India 
— a belief which he ca ned with him to his 
grave Hence the mistaken name of Indians 
applied to the natives of Amenta and that of 
Went Indie upplied to the group of islands of 
whieh Guanahani forms one On landing 
Columbus threw himself upon his knees ind 
kissed the c irth returning thunks to God The 
natives collected round him 111 silent astonish 
m„nt and his men ishamed of their disobedience 
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and distrust threw themselves at his feet beg 
ging his forgiveness Columbus drawing his 
sword planted the royal standard and in the 
name of his so\ercigns took possession of the 
country which in memory of his preservation 
he called San Salvador He then sailed in search 
of other lands and diseo\cred Cuba St Do 
mingo and some other of the West Indian Islands 
Being so fir successful he built a fort at Ills 
pamol i Hayti left some of his men there and 
set out on his return to T urope where he was 
received with almost rovil honours In 1493 
he set out on his second gre it voyage from Cadiz 
with three large ships of heavy burden and 
fourteen caravels carrying 1500 men He dis 
covered the Island of Dominica and afterwards 
Mane galnntc Guadeloupe and Porto Rico and 
at length arrived at Hispaniola I inding the 
colony destroyed he built a fortified town which 
he called m honour of the queen Isabella He 
then left the island in order to make new dis 
eoveucs visited Jamaica and returning after 
a voyage of live months worn out with fatigue 
found to his great jo> that his brother B irto 
lommco had irrived it Isabclli with provisions 
and other supplies for the eolonv Meanwhile 
a general dissatisfaction had broken out among 
his companions who instead of the expected 
treasures had found hardships uid labour This 
and news of calumnies being set on foot against 
linn at home induced him to return to Spain 
where his presence ind prob ibly also the treasure 
he brought silent cd his e ncmies In May 1498 

he sailed with six vessels on his third vojage 
Three of his vessels he sent direct to Hispiniola 
with the three others he took a more southerly 
direction md having discovered Trinidad and 
the continent of America rcturnc d to Hispaniola 
His colony had now betn removed from Isabella 
according to lus orders to the other side of the 
island md i new fortress erected called St 
Domingo Columbus found the colony in a 
state of contusion but soon restored tranquillity 
Ills enenues m the meantime endeavoured to 
convince his sovereigns that his plan was to 
make himself independent and Columbus was 
not only displaced but I rancisco de Bobadilla 
a new governor who had come from Spam even 
sent him to that country m chains On his 
arrival (m 1500) orders were s nt directing him 
to be set at liberty and inviting him to court 
but for this injurious treatment he never got 
redress though great promises were made 
After some time ht was able to set out on his 
fourth and last voyage (1502) in four small 
vessels supplied by the court In this expedi 
tion he was accompanied by his brother Barto 
lommeo and his son Hernando He encountered 
every imaginable disaster from storms and ship 
wreck and returned to Spam sick and exhausted 


in 1504 The death of the queen soon followed 
and he urged in vain on Feidinand the fulfilment 
of his promises but ifter two years of illness 
humiliations and despondency Columbus died 
at Valladolid His remains were transported 
according to his will to St Domingo but on 
the cession of Hispiniola to France they were 
removed to Havana in Cuba m 1796 In 1899 
after the Spanish American War and the loss of 
Cuba they were removed to Seville Cathedral 
where thev remain — Bibliocraphy Washing 
ton Irving History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus A von Humboldt Fxamen 
Critique II Harnsse C hnstophe Colomb I 
Wmsor Christopher Columbus C harles J 1 Iton 
Career of Columbus Filson Young Christopher 
Columbus and the Neio World of his Discovery 
Colum bus a city of the United States the 
capital of Ohio in b ranklm Count} on the east 
bank of the Seioto neai the centre of the state 
It contains some notable public buildings The 
capitol is second in si/e only to th it of Washing 
ton and is built of grey limestone m the simple 
Done style Other buildings are the deaf and 
dumb institution institution for the blind 
lunatic asvlum penitentiary Roman ( uthohe 
eathedr il <SU 1 due itional institutions me luele 
the State university Columbus medical college 
Starling medical college &c I here is a very 
extensive tride and the manufactures are 
important md v ant d Pop 220 1 35 

Columbus a town in the United States in 
Georgia on the Chattahoochee River well built 
with cotton and other manuf ictures Pop 
20 554 

Columbus a < ity of the United St ites 
Indian i not far from the centre of the state 
at the junction of railways Pop 8813 

Columel la I ucius Junius Moderatus Roman 
writer on ignculture born at Cadiz in Spam 
lived about the middle of the first century after 
Christ and wrote a work on agriculture (De 
Re Rustica) m twelve books which nre still 
extant The tenth book treats of gardening 
and is written m hexameters it forms a sort of 
supplement to the Georgies 

Col umn (L it columna) m architecture a 
round pillar a cylindrical solid body set upright 
and pnmanlv intended to support some super 
incumbent weight A column has as its most 
essential portion a long solid body called a 
shaft set vertically on a stylobate or on a eon 
genes of mouldings which forms its base the 
shaft being surmountcel by a more or less bulky 
mass which forms its capital In classical archi 
tecture columns have commonly to support an 
entablature consisting of thiee divisions the 
architraie frieze and cornice adorned with 
mouldings &c Columns are distinguished by 
the names of the styles of architecture to which 
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they belong thus there are Hindu Lgvptian 
Grecian Homan and Gothic columns In classic 
architecture they ire further distinguished by 
the name of the order to which they belong as 
Doric Ionic Corinthian Composite or Tuscan 
columns They may also be characten/cd by 
some peculiarity of position of construction of 
form or of ornament as attached, twisted or 



Column ( Tuscan order) illustrating the terms applie 1 to 
th veral parts 

cabled columns Columns are chiefly used in 
the construction or adornment of buildings 
They have also been used however singly for 
various purposes espeoiallv tor monuments 
Column in military drill bodies of troops 
m pirillel ind successive alignments it a dis 
tance from one another equal to their own 
frontage e g column of companies or column 
of platoons Close column a column with dis 
tancc s reduced to suit requirements If no 
specific orders are given the distmce between 
units is seven paces Column of route a c olumn 
of fours with not more than four men abreast 
In any put of the column including officers 


and supernumeranes The normal formation 
for troops marching on a road 

Col ure m astronomv one of two great circles 
at right angles to each other passing through 
the poles of the celestial sphere One passes 
through the solstitial and the other through the 
equmoctiil points of the ecliptic 

Colwyn Bay a watering place of North Wales 
Denbiglishire beautifully situated and with fine 
surroundings it has a promenade and piers, 
hotels and hydropathic Pop (urban district) 
18 770 

Colym bus the di\ er genus of birds giving 
name to the family (olymbid*e 

Colza Oil an oil much employed for burning 
in lamps and for many other purposes It is 
expressed from the seeds of Brasnca campcstns 
olciffra and from allied plants of the cabbage 
fimily It is yellowish brown ind has little 
or no smell It becomes thick and solid only 
at very low tempera! ures 

Coma (Gr homo, deep sleep) in meehcine 
a state of complete insensibility resulting from 
various dise iscs as ipoplcxy elubetes and 
inflammation of the kidneys from narcotics 
is opium from aeeident or liiiury to the brain 
or from excessive colei 

Coma (Gr / 6me liur) the head or essential 
part of a connt of a nebulous appearance and 
commonly spheric il or oval m form In many 
cases there is near its centre a star like point 
teimeel the nucleus 

Coma Bereni ces or Berenice s Hair a 
small constellation of the northern hemisphere 
eont lining about forty stars visible to the nakeel 
eye situated between Bootes and the tail of 
I eo It w is first delimited by Tycho Brahe 
Comacchio (ko mak ki o) a fortified town 
Italy province of Terrara amidst unhealthy 
marshes ibout 2 miles from the Adriatic with 
productive fisheries It is the seat of a bishop 
Pop 12 0 >2 

Coma na an incient city of Cappadocia 
eclcbrated in antiquity as the seat of the solemn 
worship of Mi (the moon goeldess) Its site 
his not been identified 

Comanches (ko man che/) an American 
Indian tribe formerly roaming through Texas 
and part of Mexico They were excellent horse 
men and extremely warlike but their numbers 
are now insignificant Some of them have been 
(ollected on a reservation in the western part 
of the United States Indian Territory They 
now number about 1100 

Comayagua (ko ma yd gwd) a town of Cen 
tral Amt rica in Honduras the capital of depart 
ment of the same name situated on the southern 
border of the Plateau of tomuyigua about 
midway between the two oceans The uni 
versity founded in 1078 has ceased +o exist 
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but there is a school of jurisprudence Pop 
about 8000 

Comb an instrument with teeth made of 
tortoise shell ivory horn wood bone metal 
or other material used for dressing the hair 
and by women for keeping the hair in its place 
when dressed Combs have been used from the 
earliest times by rude as well as by civilized 
races 

Combaco num, a town of Hindustan Pre 
sidency of Madras district of ianjore It was 
the ancient capital of the Chola dynasty and 
is one of the most ancient and sacred towns in 
the presidency It has a great many well 
endowed Hindu temples a Government college 
courts &c A brisk trade is carried on with 
visitors and pilgrims Pop about 00 000 

Combe Andrew born at Ldinburgh 1797 
died 1847 He w is educated at Ldinburgh High 
School and afterwards for the medical profession 
at the university there In 1822 he commenced 
practice at I dinburgh and had considerable 
success In 1818 he was appointed one of the 
physicians extr umlinary to the queen in Scot 
land His chief works are Observations on Mental 
Derangement (1831) Principles of Physiology 
(18 34) Physiology of Digestion (18 36) and A 
Treatise on the Physiologual and Moral Manage 
ment of Infancy (1840) Like his brother George 
he was a zealous phrenologist 

Combe Ccorgt brother of the foregoing 
was born 1788 at I dinburgh died at Moor 
Park Surrey 1858 He was educated for the 
legal profession and m 1812 was admitted a 
member of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
He was the first to introduce the doctrines of 
phrenology into Great 13rit un and visited 
Germany and Amenc a lecturing on his favourite 
science He was also a zealous promoter of the 
cause of popul ir education and social progress 
and was among the first to advocate compulsory 
education and the establishment of a Boird of 
Health Besides writing The Constitution of 
Man published m 1828 he was the author of 
A System of Phrenology (182o) Lectures on 
Popular Edmahon (18 33) Moral Philosophy 
(1810) I he Life and Correspondence of Dr Andrew 
Combe (1850) Principles of Criminal Legislation 
and Prison Discipline Investigated (18 i4) and 
The Delation between Science and Religion (1857; 

Combe William See Coombe William 

Combermere, Stapleton Stapleton Cotton 
Viscount English general born in 1773 died 
1865 He entered the army m 1790 and took 
part m the Mysore War against Tippoo S ihib in 
1798 and 1799 and at the storming of Seringa 
patam He served with distinction through the 
Peninsular War and was commander of the allied 
cavalry after 1810 In 1814 he was created 
Baron Combermere In 1825 he was appointed 


commander in chief in India and was raised to 
the rank of viscount in 1826 after he had captured 
Bhurtpore He was afterwards Constable of the 
Tower and a field marshal 

Combes Justm Louis l£mile French poll 
tiuan born 183u at Roquecourbe department 
of Tarn Although at first intended for the 
Church he became a doctor instead and settled 
down in the country as a medical practitioner 
In 1885 he entered the Senate where he became 
a prominent leader of the Radical Republican 
party He was Vice President of the Senate in 
189 3 Minister of Education m 1895 and sue 
ceeded Waldeck Rousseau as Premier in 1902 
It was during his ministry that the war on the 
Church started by Waldeck Rousseau was 
carried into effect and resulted in the closing of 
over 500 sc bools run by priests and m the final 
sepiration (in 1905) of Church and Stite In 
his h itred of clericalism Combes was a thorough 
Voltairian He resigned m 1905 but was minister 
without portfolio in 1915 He died 24th May 
1921 

Combreta ceae an order of shrubby or 
arborescent polvpetalous dicotyledons tropical 
shrubs or trees with leaves destitute of stipules 
and long slender stamens Some of them are 
istnngent ind used for tanning (myrobalans) 
and the 1 crncls of others ire eatable Ihey are 
chiefly valued for their brightly coloured showy 
flowers especially in the genus Combretum 

C ombustion the oper ition of fire on infl un 
m ible subst mccs or the union of an mil un 
m ible substance with oxygen or some other 
supporter of combustion attended with heat 
and in most inst mees with light As the com 
bination of the eubon m fuel with the ox\„cn 
of the nr is the commonest method of getting 
heat and light and is when the action takes 
pi ic c the fuel is said to burn or undergo com 
bustion the latter tenn has been extended to 
those eases m which othu bodies thui c irbon — 
for example phosphorus sulphur or metals — 
burn in the air or in other substances than air 
— for eximplc chlorine Though the action be 
tween the gis and the more solid matcrnl as 
coal wood charcoal of whose c ombination c om 
bustion is the result is mutual the one having 
as much to do with the process as the other 
yet the former as oxygen chlorine iodine and 
the compounds which they form with each other 
and with nitrogen have received the name of 
supporters of combustion while to the latter the 
term combustibles has been assigned Com 
bustion like other chemical actions is attended 
by the release of a definite amount of energy 
proportional to the weight of the material con 
sumed Practically the whole of this energy 
appears in the form ol heat 

Spontaneous Combustion is the ignition o r A 
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body bv the internal development of heat with 
out the application of fire It not infrequently 
takes place among heaps of rags wool and 
cotton when lubricated with oil hay and straw 
when damp or moistened with water and coal 
m the bunkers of vessels In the first case the 
oil rapidly combines with the oxygen of the 
air this being accompanied by great heat in 
the second case the heat is produced by a kind 
of fermentation m the third the iron pyrites 
which occurs m many kinds of coal is oxidized 
to sulphate of iron in the presence of air and 
moisture and so much heat is evohed that the 
mass takes fire The term is also applied to the 
extraordinary alleged phenomenon of the human 
body being reduced to ashes without the direct 
application of fire The most famous supposed 
ease of this occurring is that of the Countess 
( ornelia de B inch In Bleak House (chap 12) 
Dickens disposes of one of his characters (Mr 
Krook) by means of spontaneous combustion 
It is said to h ivc occurred in the aged and persons 
that were fat and hard drinkers but most 
chemists reject the theory altogether maintain 
mg that none of the instances adduced arc well 
authent c ited 

Combustion in Practical Chemistry — llie esti 
mation of carbon and hydrogen m a substince is 
usually made by the process known as a com 
bustion the carbon being oxidized to carbon 
dioxide and the hydrogen to water 

Comgdie Franfaise (la Maison de Molifcrc 
or le 1 rany us) the nation il subsidized theatre 
of France formed in 1680 by the fusion of the 
two bodies into which Moli£re s company of 
actors had split It is at present managed bv 
regulations which Nipolcon I drew up at Mos 
cow in 1812 modified by subsequent resolutions 
of 18^8 and 1859 The historic building was 
partly destroyed by fire in 1900 but was promptly 
rebuilt 

Comedict ta a dramatic composition of the 
comedy class but not so much elaborated as a 
regular comedy and generally consisting of one 
or it most two acts 

Comedy a drama of a light and umusing 
nature usually having a liappv ending I or 
some time the happy ending was considered the 
essential attribute of a comedy Comedy is 
usually contrasted with tragedy these two being 
the two great divisions of dramatic art but it 
may also be contrasted with farce and burlesque 
F arcc has been defined as inadequately moti 
vated comedy farces often begin with a pos 
tulate which must be granted by the audience 
but which is m itself impossible or improbable 
Burlesque is mere caricature Of course not 
infrequently pi lys are neither comedies nor 
farces but must be placed m a sort of No Man s 
1 and between the two 


Aristophanes is the only Greek comic poet of 
whom any complete plays have been preserved 
He stands unapproachable as Shakespeare 
Comedy m his hands was more like a titanic 
burlesque and it depended for its existence upon 
the peculiar conditions of the Attic theatre 
He has had no imitators Much more influential 
have been the comedies of the Romans Plautus 
and Te rence men of much less ac < ount who have 
nevertheless had an abiding influence in comedy 
down to to day 

lo endeavour to enumerate all the writers of 
good comedies would take too long Shake 
spearc must lx u counted among the very 
greatest wnUrs of comedy not only in Ins playB 
that are classed as comedies but in many scenes 
of his historical plays Moli&rc is the greatest 
master of society comedy in the world and he 
has had i profound influence on later writers 
At the end of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries a brilli mt school of 
artificial comedy writers flourished in 1-nglund 
the principal members being Congreve Van 
brugh and 1 irquhar 

I ater in the eighteenth century Sheridan and 
Coldsmith both produced excellent comedies 
which still hold the stage Comedy was under 
i cloud during the c irlier part and the middle 
of the nineteenth century Filbert brilliant as 
he was on Ins own lines did not achieve a real 
comedy and II T Byron and T W Robertson 
are of the stage stagey Not until the prexluc 
tion of Wildes lady W indermere s tan in 1892 
was there inything like a eomcely with literary 
as well as dramatic value At the present day 
there are many competent and amusing writers 
of c omedy though peril »ps there is none of just 
the first rank The t istc of uidicnces in the 
matter of comedy has unproved m the last fifty 
ye irs and the puns inel artificialities which 
delighted crowded houses in the sixties would 
not be tolerated nowadays See Drama — Bin 
i iograpiiy Ceorge Meredith Essay on Comedy 
and the Comic Spirit H Bergson Lc Rire Essai 
sur la signification du Comique 

Gome nius, Tohaiin Amos a Moravian educa 
tional reformer born 1592 died 1670 He was 
chosen bishop of the Moravian Brethren and 
suffered much in the persecutions of that body 
He was the author of upwards of nmetv works 
the most important of which are Janua Lm 
juarum Jlescrata (1611) and Orlns Scnsuahum 
Pictus (1658) His high reputation brought him 
invitations from Fngland Swe len and Hungary 
to aid in organizing public instruction and the 
above works have been frequently translated 
and mutated 

Com ets, certain celestial bodies which appear 
at irregular intervals moving through the 
heavens m paths which seem to correspond 
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with parabolic curves or m a few instances m 
elliptical orbits of great eccentricity The 
former after being visible from the earth for 
a shorter or longer time disappear into space 
possibly never to return the latter return to 
us periodically Some comets are visible only 
bv the aid of the telescope while others can 
lie seen bv the 11 iked eye One of the 1 itter 
class generally appears like 1 star with a tail 
or train of light sometimes short and sometimes 
extending over hall the skv usually single and 
more or less curved but sometimes br inching 
In a comet which appe ired 111 1744 the tail 
was divided into several brine lies spreading 
out from the head like a fin The tail is not 
st ition iry relatively to the head but is subject 
to remarkable movements I he direction in 
which it points is alw ivs opposite to the sun 
md is the comet passes its perihelion the tail 
changes its appirent position with extraordinary 
vc loc lty The he id of the comet is itself of 
dliferent degrees of luminosity there being 
usually 1 eentril core e died the nucleus of 
greater brilliancy than the surrounding envelope 
e ailed the coma 

( omets were long regirded as supernatur il 
obje e ts anel usu illy as portc nts of impending 
cal unity Tycho IJralie was the lust who 
expressed a rational opinion on the subject 
coining to the conelusion that the comet of 1577 
was 1 heavenly body it 1 gre iter (list met from 
the earth than tint of the moon The general 
laws of the motions of bodies as well is his own 
obst rv itions on the comet of 1 080 led Ni wton 
to conclude thit the orbits of the comets must 
like those of the plmcts be ellipses having the 
sun 111 one focus but fir more eccentric and 
h iv mg their aphcli 1 or gre itest chst mccs from 
the sun far remote in the regions of space This 
idci was taken up by Halley who collited the 
obsc rvations whit h had been in ide of all the 
twenty four conic ts of whit h notice had bet n 
taken previous to 1G80 I he results were vtrv 

interesting With but few exceptions the comets 
had passed within less than the earth s distance 
from the sun some of them within less thin 
one third of it and the average about one lidf 
Out of the number too nearly two thirds had 
had their motions retrograde or moved in the 
opposite direction to the pi mets While Ilallev 
was engaged on these lompinsons and deduc 
tions the comet of 1082 nude its appeiranee 
and he found that there w is a wonderful resem 
hi nice between it and three other comets that 
he found recorded — the comets of 1450 of 1581 
and of 1007 The times of the ippeirmce of 
these comets had been at very nearly regular 
intervals the avenge period being between 
seventv hvc and seventy six years Their dis 
tanccs from the sun when in pcrihdiun or when 


nearest to that lumin iry had been nearly 
the same being nearly six tenths of that of 
the earth md not v trying more thin one 
sixtieth from each other The inclination of 
their orbits to that of the earth had also been 
nearly the same between 17 and 18 and their 
motions had ill been retrograde 1 utting these 
f icts together Ilallcy concluded that the comets 
of 1450 1^.11 1007 and 1082 were re ippenranccs 
of one and the s ime comet which revolved in 
an elliptic orbit round the sun performing its 
circuit in a period varvinrr fiom 1 little more 
thin seventy six \e irs to a little less thm 
seventy five or having as fir as the obser 
vations hul been carried 1 variation of about 
fifteen months m the absolute durition of its 
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revolution me isured u cording to tint of the 
earth Tor this vamtion in the time of its 
revolution H illej- accounted upon the supposi 
tion tint the loim of its orbit had been titered 
bv the attriction of the remote plmcts Tupitcr 
and Siturn as it passed m ir to them md 
the nee he concluded tint the period of its next 
ippcnnnec would be lengthened but tint it 
would eertmnlv rcappe ir in 17 >S or eaily m 
1759 As the time of its expected re appeiranee 
approached Cluriut ealculited tint it would 
be retarded 100 d vys by the ittriction of 
baturn and 518 by tint of Jupitci so that it 
would not come to the perihelion or point of 
its orbit ne irest the sun till the 1 1th of April 
1759 It actuallv rc iched its perihelion on the 
ldth of March 17 j 9 being thirty one d lys earlier 
than he h id cilcul ited Along with the period 
of this comet md its perihelion distance the 
magnitude and form of its path were ilso cal 
eulated Its greatest distance from the sun 
was c Undated as ibout 1 100 000 000 ind its 
It vst about » • 000 000 miles The comet there 
fore belonged to the sol ir system and was quite 
beyond the uppretnblc attraetun of am body 
which did not belong to that system and as this 
was determined of one comet malogy pointed 
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to it as probably true of others In 183j it 
again returned being first seen at Rome on 
5th Aug ind w is observed for seieril months 

Hit tonic t dcnommited Ptirke s tonut which 
has made repeated appcirmccs was first ob 
served m 1818 md w is identified with 1 comet 
observed m 1780 also with a comet discovered 
in 170 i by Miss Hersthel in the constellation 
Cygnus and with mother seen m 1805 Its 
orbit is an e llipsc of comparatively small dimen 
sions whollv within the orbit of Jupiter its 
period is 1 200 d tvs or about three vears and 
three tenths It has been ficcjuently observed 
since Another comet discovered in 1820 the 
history of which is of the utmost import nice 
in reference to the relitionslnp of comets and 
the periodic showers of shooting stars is known 
as Biel 1 s c omet It revolved about the sun 
m about Of yeirs and was identilicd as the 
s ime comet which was observed in 1772 and 
in 1800 Its returns were noted 111 1812 1839 
and 3843 In 1810 it divided into two returned 
double in 18 >2 but his not since been seen 
the supposition being tli it it has been dissi 
pited md that it was leprcsented bv a great 
shower of meteors that was seen on 27th Nov 
1872 and again on 27th Nov 1885 One of 
the most rem irkable c omc ts of last century w is 
that I nown is Donati s discovereel bv Or 
Donati ol 1 lorence m 1858 It was a conspic 
uous si tt ht m Britun in the autumn ind on 
18th Oct nirrowlj missed colliding with Venus 

The piths in which comets move are not like 
those of the pi mets all nearR m the same pi me 
as the orbit of the earth Leaving out the 
isteroids or minor pi mets the orbits of all the 
others except the smallest Mercury whose 
inchnition is 7 arc contained within 1 /one 
extending onlv 3J on each side of the ecliptic 
or pi me of the earths orbit But the orbits 
of the comets are it all possible angles About 
three fourths of all the comets that hive been 
observed have their pcrihehi at a less distance 
than the earths Iwelve appro iched the sun 
within 5 000 000 miles those of J 8 PI and 
1882 passing within 100 000 miles of the suns 
surface Only eleven have had 1 perihelion 
distance exceeding twic e the earth s mean dis 
tance while one only that of 1729 had one of 
four times But the greit preponder nice of 
distances less than the eirths is doubtless 
largely due to the fact that comets approaching 
the sun so closely are much moie likely to lie 
seen by us 

In addition to Halley s Encke s and Biela s 
comets mentioned above many others have 
been ascertained to be periodic and have been 
seen at several returns They comprise what are 
known as comet families whien appear to 
h ive rt 1 at ion to the larger md distant planets 


Those with the shortest periods ranging from 
three to eight years hive all a point at which 
their orbits pass close to Tupitcrs and they 
arc supposed to hive been introduced 1 to their 
present piths by lus ittrution Others are 
siuulirlv related to Silurn Uranus md Ncp 
tune the six Neptune comets having periods 
of about sev entv five ye ars Halle v s famous 
comet is one of these six Ihtre also seem to 
be other families of still greater periods possiblv 
bearing a similar relationship to mene remote 
and as yet undiscovered pi mets Another theorv 
of the connection with the it spec live planets 
is that these comets were ejected lrom the 
planets it remote epochs 111 the past when tin 
planets were m a sun like state All the comets 
which have been ascertained to revolve in ellipses 
with periods under 100 yeirs with two exeep 
tions mo\c m the sime direction as the planets 
The exceptions are Ilallev s count and Tempe! s 
comet of 1800 with which the I could meteor 
stream is associated Other comets have been 
nearly equally divided between elite c t md retro 
grade motions I 11 addition to the comet 
families mentioned alreul} as reliteci to p u 
tieular planets there are comet gioups each 
consisting of a number apparently related to 
eich other as they revolve 111 ilmost pieeisely 
coincident piths I bus the counts of 1008 
184.1 18S0 md 1882 had almost identical orbits 
but 111 the cases at any rate ol the list three 
they were certainly different comets as they 
all had evidently long periods In such a case 
apparently the comets had a common origin 
01 were perhaps once one comet wlneh divided 
into portions frivolling with slightly different 
speeds and scpinting widely m the course of 
ages 

That the cornets ire formed of matter of some 
soit or other we know from the dense and 
opique appearance of the inuleus as well as 
from the action of the planets upon them but 
as their action upon the pi mets has not been 
great or even perceptible we arc led to the 
conclusion that they are bodies of extreme 
tenuity of constitution But the dimensions of 
comets are colossal m some rises they greatly 
exceed the sun himself in bulk In most ciscs 
the coma or head is 1 irgcr than the earth lhat 
of the comet of 1S11 wis nearly one half greater 
in diameter than the sun When a comet is 
viewed through a telescope there generally 
appears a nucleus or st ir like point within the 
coma This may be only 100 miles m diameter 
or may be as large as the earth The tail of 
a conspicuous comet is usually as much as 
10 000 000 miles long and may be ten times 
that length As it commonly expands towards 
the extremity having a somewhat conical form 
its volume may o ten e xc ced enormously the 
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sun s Nevertheless on account of their tenuous 
nature it is believed that all the comets recorded 
in history may not have had a greater aggregate 
mass than the moon It is curious that when 
near the sun the head oi a comet ordinarily con 
tracts This miv be due to matter becoming 
vaporized and rendered less visible The tul 
in general becomes larger with ipproach to the 
sun and shortens or totally vanishes as the 
comet recedes At the last visit ot Hallev s 
comet in 1910 its head passed exactly be tween 
the sun and caith about 1 r > 000 000 miles from 
the latter Its tail was much longer th m that 
and some autlionties believe that the earth 
passed through it Others think that owing to 
its curvature the tail passed clear of the earth 
and there is some reason to believe that the tail 
was detached from the comet — it is suggested 
through a repulsive action ext rted by the earth 
At any rate the tail was still seen in the eastern 
sky for a morning or two after the date of the 
approach while the comet itself appeared m 
the western evening sky with a much shorter 
and apparently newly formed tail The comet 
presented a magnificent spectacle in lower and 
southern latitudes but was seen to little advan 
tage in Britain Its head was not visible while 
in transit across the sun s disc showing that it 
must consist only of transparent vapour or solid 
particles of comparatively small dimensions 

It had long been believed that many comets 
those which appear to revolve m parabolic orbits 
were travellers from external space visiting our 
solar system once under the sun s attraction and 
leaving it never to return This theory has re 
cently been much called 111 question An elliptic 
orbit of great eccentricity such as would be 
described in some thousands of years would be 
indistinguishable to us from the small portion we 
can observe from a parabola If comets were 
visitors from other systems some of them should 
naturally have hyperbolic orbits There are no 
certain cases of such except one or two where 
the path seems to have been made hyperbolic 
by the perturbative influence of the planets of 
our own system Hence it may be that all the 
comets observed were members of the solar 
system being so to speak the debris of the 
hypothetical original nebula which has not been 
aggregated into the compact bodies of the 
planets On this supposition the comet families 
have not been captured and added to our system 
by the planets but only introduced by them 
into their piesent orbits having probably had 
formerly much larger orbits and longer revo- 
lution periods 

The spectroscope shows that comets shine 
partly by reflected sunlight but are also self 
luminous especially when near the sun The 
materials indicated comprise compounds of 


carbon such as hydrocarbons and cyanogen 
and metals c g sodium and in one case at 
least iron The orbits of some comets are 
identical with the orbits of particular showers 
of shooting st irs This was first demonstrated 
bv the Italian astronomer Scluuparelh who 
proved the agreement between the orbit ot the 
$,rcat comet of 1802 and that of the star shower 
seen annually about 9th or 10th Aug It is 
probable that every meteoric stream follows in 
the train of some eomet large or small which 
either exists now or has been dissipated as 
Bicla s comet was leaving only its meteoric 
trail to show where it once travelled and that 
every comet is followed or preceded by a tram 
of meteors extending over a greater or less 
portion of the comets orbit accordmg to the 
length of time during which the comet has 
existed — Bibliocraphy II Grant History of 
Physical Astronomy A M Clerke History of 
Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century C A 
Young General Astronomy A Guillemin The 
World of Comets W 1 Lynn Remarkable 
Comets G F Chambers The Story of the 
Comets 

Com frey a name given to several I uropean 
and Asiatic plants of the genus Symphytum 



Pnckly Com frey ( Symphytum aspert wium ) 


nat ord Boraginacese The common comfrey 
S officinale is found in Britain on the banks 
of nvers and ditches 

Comines Philippe de See Commines 
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Comiso (k5 me s5) a town of Sicily province 
of Syracuse Pop 26 624 

Gomitadji Bulgarian revolutionary troops 
and armed bands first formed in 1894 to help 
the Macedonians in their struggle against the 
Turks They kept up a guerilla war against 
the enemy and e\cn when Macedonia was tiken 
over by Serbia these bands did not disappear 
Continuing to roam about m the mountains 
they pillaged and attacked the new owners 
During the European War when Bulgaria joined 
the Central Powers bands of comitadjis fought 
the Allies 

Gomitia with the Rom ins the assemblies 
of the people in which such public business was 
transacted as the election of magistrates the 
passing of laws &c These were of three kinds 
— 1 The comitia curiata or assemblies of the 
patrician houses or populus in wards or curice 
2 Hie comxiia centuriata or assemblies of the 
whole Roman people including patricians 
clients and plebeians m divisions called cert 
tunes Ihese assemblies are said to have been 
instituted by King Servius Tullius as a counter 
poise to the powers of the comitia curiata After 
the institution of the ccntunata the functions 
of the curiata were almost confined to the election 
of priests and the confirm ition of dignities 
imposed by the people The ccntunata had the 
power of clectmg consuls deciding 011 war and 
accepting or rejecting laws 8 The comitia tnbuta 
or assemblies of the plebeian tribes only The 
tnbuta were instituted not long after the expul 
sion of the kings and originally transacted 
matters pertaining to the plebeians alone but 
afterwards had wider functions electing the 
inferior magistrates &c — Bibliography G W 
Botsford Roman Assemblies F F Abbott 2 he 
History and Description of Roman Political Insti 
tutions 

Comity of N ations ( comitas gentium ) a phrase 
adopted in international law to denote that kind 
of courtesy by which the laws and institutions 
of one state or country are recognized and given 
effect to by the Government of another See 
International Law 

Comma in punctuation the point [ ] denot 
mg the shortest pause m reading and separating 
a sentence into divisions or members according 
to the construction — In music a comma is the 
smallest enharmonic interval being the difference 
between a major and a minor tone and is ex 
pressed by the ratio 80 81 

Comman dor a chief the chief officer of an 
army or any division of it The office of Com 
mander in chiej used to be the highest staff 
appointment in the Bntish army The title 
was sometimes changed to field marshal com 
mandmg in chief the difference being that the 
former was appointed by patent for life while 


the latter was appointed by a letter of service 
and held office during the pleasure of the sove 
reign Ihe title was abolished m 1904 In 
the navy, a commander holds a definite rank 
above lieutenant and under captain In matters 
of etiquette he ranks with a lieutenant colonel 
111 the army In large vessels there is a com 
nnndcr as well as a captain but in many of 
the smaller vessels the commandtr is the highest 
officer 

Comman dery, a term used m several senses 
m connection witii some of the military and 
religious orders Among several orders of 
knights as the lemplars Hospitallers &c it 
was a district under the control of a member 
of the order (called a commander or preceptor) 
who received the income of the estates belonging 
to the knights within that district and expended 
part for his own use and accounted for the rest 
m T ngland more especially applied to a manor 
belonging to the pnory of the Knights Hospi 
tallcrs or Knights of St John of Jerusalem 
In certain religious orders as those of St Ber 
nard and St Anthony it was the district under 
the authority of a dignitary called a commander 

Commandite (kom man det) a term used 
in franco a partnership en commandite being 
one m which a person may advance capital 
without taking an active part in the manage 
ment of the business and be exempt from 
responsibility for more than he put into it 
much the same as a limited partnership 

Commelinacese a considerable nat ord of 
monocotyledons mostly tropical and sub- 
tropical herbs with jointed stems and flat 
sheathing le ives Many have handsome but 
fugitive blue flowers The best known genus 
is Tradescmtia (q v ) 

Commemoration at the University of Ox 
ford the day 011 which the annual solemnity m 
honour of the benefactors of the university is 
held when orations arc delivered prize com 
positions arc read m the theatre and honorary 
degrees conferred upon distinguished persons 

Commencement in Cambndge University 
and also in the universities of the United States 
the day when masters of arts and doctors re 
cei\ e their degrees 

Gommen dam the administrative or pro 
visional manage ment of a benefice dunng a 
vacancy The person entrusted with the manage 
ment was called commendator The grant of ec 
clesiastical livings in this way gave nse to great 
abuses Jn England the term was applied to 
a living retained by a bishop after he had ceased 
to be an incumbent By 6 and 7 William IV 
the holding of livings m commendam was for 
the future abolished In feudal law the term 
is applied to the practice of a freeman placing^ 
himself under the protection of a lord. 
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Commensalism mutualism association of 
two organisms is messmates (mutualists) to 
the benefit of one or both Some brightly 
coloured little Australian fishes (Ampin prion) 
shelter within 1 irgc sea meinones (Discosoma) 
to whieh they may be thus attracted Various 
crabs carry about att it bed anemones or sponges 
the noxious properties of which serve as a pro 
tection while tne pissive pirtner has an in 
creased chane c of securing food Other instances 
are afforded by insects eg eertam ants which 
carefully tend aphides (pi mt lice) for the sake 
of a sweet fluid whieh these excrete ihc so 
eallcel ant plants exude a sug iry subst me e 
that attracts mts which in their turn repel 
leaf eating insects 

Commen surable a name given to such quan 
titles or m ignitudes as can be measured by one 
and the same common measure Ihe untutored 
mmd is apt to imagine that any two magnitudes 
of the same kind must have a common me isure 
in other words that il 1 unit be chosen properly 
the two magnitudes will both be whole number 
multiples of the unit But 111 general this is 
not so as was known to the Greek mathemati 
cians who sho wed th it there is no unit however 
small which will cont 1111 both the side and the 
diagonal of a square an exact whole number of 
times No diflieulty irises in practice from m 
commensur ibility for all practical measurements 
are only approximite lengths ire measured to 
the nearest inch siy 01 weights to the nearest 
ounce In pure arithmetic the name of com 
mensurable number is given to in ordinary 
vulgar fraction which is a number commen 
surable with unity Nowad i\s this is almost 
always c died a rational rather th in a commen 
surable number See Number 

Comm entary a term used (1) in the same 
sense as memoirs for a n irrutn e of p irtie ular 
transactions or events is the ( jmmcnlaries of 
Cjesar ( 2 ) a series or collection of comments 
or annotitions These may either be 111 the 
form of detached notes or may be embodied 
in a series of remarks written and printed m a 
connected form 

Commentry (kom man tre) a town of * ranee 
department of Allier 8 miles s 1 of Mont lu^ on 
m the midst of a small coal held which is of 
much advantage to the town Pop 10 112 

Com merce the term usually applied to the 
international exchange of goods as distinct from 
internal trade anil industry Its character 
extent and direction are determined by ( 1 ) 
the nature of the productive facilities in different 
countries ( 2 ) internal political conditions in 
different countries and the state of their inter 
national relations (I) the development of 
mean® of transport and security of trade routes 
14 ) freedom and facilities for exchange The 


earliest channels for commerce were nvers and 
°ea coasts whieh provided easier and more 
speedy routes than the land until the develop 
ment of the railw ly N itions with good har 
hours and 1 maritime population have generally 
been commercially important Historically the 
growth of commerce and of sea power have been 
closely linked The rise and decay of commerce 
in Carth igc Portugal Spain and Holland 
almost coincided with the possession and loss 
of mantime supremacy The importance of 
ocean borne tralhc has increased immensely 
but international tiacle by river and canal has 
relatively declined Ihe tendency is for the 
mam lines of ocean commerce to be standardized 
and independent tramp steamers to be replaced 
by regular cargo liners A large part of the 
world s carrying trade is done by British vessels 
ind the exee s of visible imports over exports 
111 this country is p irtly due to payment for 
shipping services During the nineteenth een 
tury an elaborate mte rn ition il financial system 
based on the bill of exchmge has grown up 
which immensely facilit ites transactions between 
merchants 111 different e ountnes Its importance 
is shown by the disastrous effect of its breakdown 
during the 1 uropc in War In ( e ntral Lurope 
the collapse of the loreign exchanges has reduced 
international commerce to the slow and clumsy 
process of barter By enabling countries to 
specialize in those goods which they can produce 
most easily md cheaply commerce assists the 
growth of the we ilth md produc tive power of 
the world md as a lule of individual countries 
This is the basis of the political doctrine of free 
trade Until the nineteenth century however 
it was generally held th it the St ite should con 
trol commerce in the interests of national secu 
nty In the Middle Ages 1 rigid system of 
monopolies granted to assoc utions such is the 
Merchant Adventurers (and later to joint stock 
companies such as the Last lneli 1 Company) 
was the rule and exports and imports were 
strictly controlled In the seventeenth century 
this policy w is formul ited in the mercantile 
doetnne that national power was more desirable 
than nation il wealth and could be increased by 
regulating the balance of tride Similar ideas 
led to restrictions on the commcrcnl freedom 
of colonics which were regarded as sources of 
profit for the mother country md not as mde 
pendent trading communities Past practice is 
parent of the modern school of thought which 
holds that the conservation and development of 
all the natural resources of a country irrcspec 
tive of whether this is immediitelv profitable 
increases national welfare m the long run by 
increasing national seeuntv and independence 
Friedrich List was one of the chief exponents 
of these ideas m Germany and they have been 
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largely incorporated m modern German fiscal 
policy Ibe Tariff Reform movement in Kng 
land has adopted similar doctrines 

Commerce Chamber of a board chosen 
from among the merchants and traders of a city 
to protect the interests of commerce to lay 
before the legislature the views of their members 
on matters affecting commerce to furnish sta 
tistics as to the staple trade of the locality 
and to attain by combination advantages which 
could not be reiched L»v private enterprise 
to advance and promote commeiciil and tech 
meal education &c Ihcse associations ongi 
nated m France early m the eighteenth century 
Ihe first in Britain was that of Glasgow (1783) 
now all the j,rcat towns have their chamber 
1 he Chambers of Commerc c Association of Great 
Britain w is incorporated 111 187.* * xammations 

in commercial subjects instituted by the London 
chamber have been a great success including 
junior and senior grades and examinations for 
teachers and the movement has now spread 
very widely 

Commercial Court Although all civil courts 
of law except those with only special junsdic 
tion m iv try commercial cases the name Com 
mercial ( ourt is m I ngland given to that 
court which is for the time being presided over 
by a judge of the King s Bench Division who 
has special familiarity with commercial business 
and to whom commercial causes have been 
assigned The court was established m London 
m 189 * to me c t the dem mds of the commcrei il 
world for a simpler procedure and speedier 
terminition Sir J C Mathew was the first 
judge and to him is due much of the credit of 
planning and establishing the court which is 
now constituted also m I iverpool and Mail 
Chester The court works under simple rules of 
procedure devised by the Kings Bench judges 
to try c iuscs irising out of the trans it turns of 
mcrch mts and tnders for example the con 
struction of mercmtile documents the export 
and import of merchandise affreightment 111 
surancc banking and mercantile usages and 
agency Cases ire not of necessity tried 111 this 
court but are assigned to it on applic ition made 
by either party and granted by the judge If 
there is a jury it is drawn from city men The 
court has been a pronounced success and some 
of the best judges and counsel have been con 
nected with it 

Commercial Law or Law Merchant the 
law which regulates commerci il affairs among 
the merchants of different countries or among 
merchants generally It is derived from the 
different mantime codes of mediaeval Furope 
the impcnal code of Rome alternation il law 
and the custom of merchants I ord Mansfield 
(1704-93) was the first great exponent of com 
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mercial law m Britain and a distinguished 
authontv was Professor Leone Levi whose Com 
mercial Lmt of the W or Id led to the passing of 
the Acts 19 and 20 Vut c 60 and 97 whereby 
the mercantile laws of the United Kingdom were 
made uniform in many points Since then con 
siderable advance has been made towards unity 
of commercial legislation m foreign countries 
Commercial Terms 

Account Current — A periodical statement of the debit and 
credit transactions between parties in order of date 

Account Sales — A statement sent by an agent to a con 
signer ot good when sold gi mg part culars ol weight 
price obtained &c and showing the net proceeds alter 
deduction of expenses 

Ad valorem Dutv — Duty levied in proportion to the value 
of the article imported 

Affidavit — A declaration in writing upon oath 
Amortisation — 1 he extinction or reduction of a debt by 
means of a sinking fund 

Audtt — An examm ition into accounts by proper officers 
appointed for that purpo e 

Bank Rate — 1 he rate per cent charged by the B ink of 
England for discounting bills 

Bear — A per on who sell stocks or share that he does 
not possess at th time of selling them but v hieh 1 e hopes 
to buy at a lower price before the time fixed for making the 
delivery 

Bill of Exchange — An uncond tional ord r in writing 
addre sed by one person to another sign d by the per on 
giving it requiring the p rson to whom t is addres ed to 
pay on demand or at a fixed or determin blc future time 
a certain sum in money to or to the order of a specified 
person or bei e 

Bill of lad ng — A rece pt g ven by the master of a vessel 
for goods shipped on bond his ves el 

B ll of Sale — A document by which a person transfers 
his interest in goods and chattels to another 

Bill of Sight — A cust m hou e entry ml 1 ng the im 
porter to inspect goods befor they are offic ally accept d 
B na fide — In good faith 

Bonded Goods — C oods d posited in a l onded warehouse 
until the duties chargeable tl ereon ire pa d 

Bull — One who purchases stock f r future delivery hop 
ing to sell at a higher price before the time of settlement 
Charter Party — A contnct between a merchmt ind a 
shipown r 

Ctrct far Note — A n >te < r h 11 1 sue 1 bv b inkers ft r the 
convenience of customer tnv 11 ng bro 1 

Deiiu rage — ( 1 ) The comp n at on paid to the owner of 
a si ip for its detention bv the charterer beyond the number 
of days allowed for loading and i nlonding ( 2 ) a charge 
mide by railway companies for detention of trucks wagons 
& 

D cket — To mark on the l neks of letters or other docu 
ments 1 summary of their contents 

Draft — A wr tten order for the piym nt of a sum of 
mon y addressed to some person who hold money in trust 
or who acts in the capacity of agent c f the drawer 
t truest Money — Money paid to bind a birg in 
hx officio — A t rm den >tmg th powei a person possesses 
by virtue of his office 

Indent — An c rder received from a foreign correspondent 
In transitu — In course of transmission on the way 
Lien — I he right of a creditor to retain the property of 
a debtor till the debt is paid 

Ln nted Liability Company — A company whose members 
or shareholders are liable to th extent only of the amount 
ot the shares for which they have subscribed 

Par — Th original amount at which stocks or shares were 
issued When this price rises ihe> are said to be at a pre 
mtum when the price falls below the original amount they 
are said to be at a discount 

Per pro — Per pr curattonem — A document by which a 
person is empowered to transact the affa rs of another 
Post date —To mark (a document) with a date which is 
later than the day on which the document is written A 
post dated cheque or invoice docs not become operative 
until the date marked on it 

Price of Money — The rate of discount at which money 
mav be borrow a 

Prime Cost — The first or direct cost of production before 
charging on cost or establishment expenses 
Pro forma — hor the sake of form 
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Pro rata — Proportionately 

Put — In stock exc hangc speculation an option to deliver 
or not deliver at a future date 

Rec&pt — A written acknowledgment of something having 
been received 

Schedule — An inventory or catalogue of goods with prices 

Tariff — The schedule of duties charged on the importa 
tion of merchandise into a country 

Underwriter — In commerce one who transacts the busi 
ness of marine insurance 

Bibliography W A Parkyn The Language 
of Commerce I W Raffety Modem Business 
Practice (8 vols ) 

Commercial Traveller, the term commonly 
applied to the representative of a wholes ilc 
business house who visits other traders mostly 
retail with a view to receiving orders for the 
goods sold by his employer or employers Accord 
mg to circumstances commercial travellers may 
canvass for orders only m a single town or may 
hive a considerable district for their field of 
operations and many large firms send travellers 
to foreign countries In various foreign coun 
tries commercial travellers from other countries 
have to pay a considerable tax for leave to carry 
on their business In Britain there are several 
benevolent associations for the special benefit 
of commercial travellers and their families such 
as the Commercial Travellers Schools for Desti 
tute Orphans founded it Pinner m 1845 and 
the Commercnl Travellers Benevolent Insti 
tution founded in 1849 to assist old commercial 
travellers and the widows of those deceased 
The oecup ition c ntails rather a high rate of 
mortality 

Commercial Treaties treaties entered into 
between two countries for the purpose of im 
proving and extending their commercial rcla 
tions c uh country engaging to abolish or to 
reduce to m igrecd rite or otherwise modify 
the duties on articles of production and manu 
facture imported from the one country into 
the other 3 hey arc usually for i limited period 
but may be renewed and modified according to 
altering conditions In these treaties the phrase 

most favoured nation implies concessions 
equal to the most favourable granted under any 
similar treaty The first treaty of commerce 
made by Tngland with any foreign nation was 
entered into with Norway m 1217 The next 
early Fnglish treaties are with Flanders 1274 
and 1814 Portugal 1308 1352 and 1386 

Baltic Cities 1319 and 1 188 France 1471 
1497 and 1510 Florence 1490 Among modern 
treaties the most famous is that negotiated be 
tween Riclurd Cobden and the ministers of 
Napoleon III in 1860 which resulted in benefits 
to both nations A second was signed m 1873 
but negotiations for a third m 1882 fell through 
Many countries hive entered into such treaties 
but free traders often object to tariffs being so 
arranged 

Commercy, a town France department of 


Meuse on the Meuse 21 miles east of Bar le 
Due with ironworks &c Pop 8876 

Gommination an office m the liturgy of the 
Church of England appointed to be read on 
Ash Wednesday the first day of Lent con 
taming a recital of God s anger and threatenings 
towards sinners 

Commines or Comines (ko men) two towns 
one in I ranee the other in Belgium on opposite 
sides of the Lys 8 miles north of Lille In the 
Middle Ages they formed a single town which 
was fortified and had a castle in which Philip 
de Commines was born Pop of French Com 
mines 821 0 of Belgi m C ommines 6641 

Commines (ko men) lhihppe dc trench 
writer and statesman born 1445 at Commines 
died 1509 He became confidential adviser of 
Charles the Bold Duke of Burgundy but in 
1472 he passed into the service of Louis XI 
who loaded him with marks of favour After 
the death of Charles the Bold I ouis took pos 
session of the duchy of Burgundy sent Com 
mines there and soon after appointed him 
Ambassador to Florence He was afterwards 
sent by Louis to S ivoy for the purpose of 
seizing the young Duke Philibert and of plac 
mg him entirely under the guardianship of the 
king his uncle In 1483 Louis XI died and 
in 1494 Commines attended Charles VIII in 
his invasion of Italy and served him m a dip 
lomatic capacity Soon after that date he 
began to write his Memoirs -valuable as contn 
butions to the lustorj of his times lie relates 
in them the events which occurred during his 
life m -very many of which he hid an active 
shire m lively natural languigc and displays 
everywhere a correct judgment uutc observa 
tion and a profound knowledge of men and 
things The first edition was published at Pans 
between 1 523 and 1 528 The best modern edition 
is that of B de Mandrot Pans 1901-3 There 
ire several English translations of the Memoirs 
Scott m Quentin Durward gives an interesting 
picture of Commines 

Commissa riat the department of an army 
charged with the provision of supplies both 
forage and food for the troops but not of arms 
and ammunition also the body of officers in 
that department In the British army the 
duties of the commissariat have been m maged 
by different bodies at different times In 1870 
the commissariat department was included m 
the control department m 1875 it formed part 
of the commissariat and transport department 
now the commissariat duties chiefly fall on the 
Army Service Corps while there is an ordnance 
store department for the supply of the munitions 
of war It is only m this latter body that there 
are officers designated commissaries 

Com missary (1) an officer of a bishop who 
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exercises spiritual jurisdiction in remote parts 
of a diocese or performs the duties in the bishop s 
absence (2) an officer or official of a commis 
sanat department 

Com missary court in Scotland a sheriff or 
county court which decrees and confirms exe 
cutors to deceased persons le ivmg personal pro 
perty m Scotland and discharges relative inci 
dental functions 

Commis sion in English law is a wnt which 
issues from a court for vanous purposes such 
as the taking of evidence from witnesses con 
fined by sickness or in foreign parts In the 
army and navy the writing conferring on an 
officer his command is his commission In the 
Biitish army previous to 1st Nov 1871 these 
commissions c ould be pure hased — A royal com 
mission in Bntun is an instrument frequently 
issued to small bodies of persons — members of 
Parliament and others — empowering them to 
inquire into the operation ot liws into alleged 
grievances or social or educational matters &e 
gener dly with i view to future legislation Their 
proceedings arc recorded md usually issued m 
the form of a report — A commission agent is 
one who sells goods on bchilf of another being 
paid by a cert mi percent lge which is called his 
commission — In ordinary language commission 
is a percentage paid to an agent or intermediary 
in a pecuniary afl ur or business 

Commissionaire one of i body of public 
messengers m Bntun origin illy selected lrom 
the wounded soldiers of the Crimean and Indian 
Wars They receive their appointment from a 
society established by t aptain Sir T dward 
Walter in 1859 which w is undci the patron ige 
of the queen md the commander in clue f They 
arc cstiblished in most of the great cities and 
their cli ir tt es are re gul ited by i t inff In 1 920 
there were 45 j() members of the corps 

Commissioners of Police one of the persons 
elected to m m ige the affairs of a police burgh 
or non < orpor itc town in Scotland corresponding 
to a bailie or town councillor in a corporate 
town 

Commissioners of Supply in Scotland com 
missioners appointed to issess the land tax and 
to apportion the valuation according to the 
Valuation of I ands Act Their powers and 
duties are now mostly transferred to county 
councils 

Com missure in anatomy a structure link 
ing together parts of the body most commonly 
applied to nerve fibres co ordmating the acti 
vities of the two sides of the central nervous 
system as the carpus callosum or great com 
missure of the brain 

Commit tee one or more persons elected or 
appointed to attend to any matter or business 
referred to them cither by a legislative body 


or by a court or b> any corpor ition or by any 
society or collective body of men acting to 
gether In Parliament when a committee con 
sists of the whole members of the body acting 
in a different capacity from that which usually 
belongs to them it is cdlcd a committee of the 
xvhole House the business of winch is conducted 
under somewhat different regulations from those 
under whit h the business of the House whe n not 
m committee is earned on haimliar examples 
of committees of the whole House ire committees 
of supply and comnutteis of ways and means 
The functions md duties e>f the former relate 
to the evpendituie of the nation and thost of 
the latter to the funds by which such cxpeneli 
ture is to lie sustained — Standing committees are 
such as continue during the existe ncc of I arlin 
ment and to these are eomnutted all matte is 
tli it fall within the purposes of their appoint 
ment as the committee of elections oi of privi 
leges &c — Select committees are appointed to 
consider anil report on particular subjects 

Committee of Public Safety ( Comitd du 
Salut Public) a body elected by the French 
Convention (6th April 1793) from among its 
own members at first having ve ry limiteel powe rs 
conferred upon it — that of supervising the 
executive ind of accelerating its actions Sub 
scqucntly however its powers became extended 
all the executive authority passed into its hands 
and the ministers became merely its scribes 
It was at first eomposcel of nine but was in 
eie isul to twelve members vi/ Robespierre 
Danton Couthon St Just Pneui Robert 
I inelet lldrault eie Scchellcs Te m Boil St 
Andre 4 Birrere Carnot Collot el Ilerbois anel 
Billaud V ircnnes The severe government of 
this body is known as the Reign of Terror 
which ended with the execution of Robespierre 
and his associates m July 179* During the 
Commune (March to Miv 1871) i similar com 
mittee was established in Pans A Committee 
of Public S ife ty was est ibhsheel m Russia during 
the revolution of 1917 

Com modore in the British navy an officer 
generally a captain holehng a temporary com 
mission with a rank between that of captain 
and admiral who commands a ship or detach 
ment of ships m the absence of an aelmiral 
They are of two kinds — one having a captain 
under him in the same ship and the other with 
out a captain The former has the rank piy 
and allowance of a rear admiral the latter the 
pay and allowance of a captain with a special 
allowance as the Admiralty may direct They 
both carry distinguishing pennants There is 
a similar rank m the United States navy The 
title is also given to the senior captain of a line 
of merchant vessels and also to the president 
of a yachting club 
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Com modus L Ablins Aurelius a Rom m 
emperor son of Marcus Aurelius was born a n 
16] killed 11)2 Having succeeded his father m 
180 he gave e irly proofs of his cru< 1 and volup 
tuous character indulging in the lowest pursuits 
and the most shameless h ibits He used to fight 
m the circus like a gl idi itor and caused hunsclf 
to be worshipped as lit rculeS One of his eon 
cubines whom he intended to put to death 
administered poison to him but it operited too 
slowly and he was strangled by a favourite 
athlete A st itue of Commodus was dug up it 
Rome m 1874 

Com mon in b nglish 1 iw a profit which 
a man hath m the linil of another Ihire 
are certain rights of common rccognmd by the 
common law of I ngland namely of pasture 
of piscary or fishing of estovers or cutting wood 
and of turbary or of digging turf But the 
phrase usually means the right of pasturing 
cattle horses &c m a certun held or within 
a certain territory lhcse rights in Lngland 
have been mostly determined by prescription 
or immemorial usage In ordinary 1 mgu ige i 
common is a piece of ground which lias no 
single owner but belongs to a community gencr 
all} often unenclosed A Urge number of 
commons have been enclosed under local Acts 
of Parliament 

Common Carriers See Carrier 

Common Council the council of a city or 
corporitc town empowered to mike by 1 iws for 
the government of the citizens The common 
councils sometimes consist of two houses 
chambers or courts and sometimes form only 
one Thus the common council of London 
consists of two houses the upper house com 
posed of the lord miyor and ildcrmcn incl the 
lower house of the common council men who 
UFe elected mnu dl\ 

Common Law the unwritten 1 iw the 1 iw 
that receives its binding force from immemorial 
usage and universal reception as distinguished 
from the written or statute law sometimes from 
the civil or canon 1 iw ind oec isionally from the 
lex rnercatona or commercnl and mintime 
jurisprudence It consists of th it body of 
rules principles and customs which have been 
received from former times and by which 
courts have been guided in their judicul deei 
sions The evidence of this law is to be found 
in the reports of those decisions and the records 
of the courts Some of these rules may have 
originated m edicts or statutes which are now 
lost or m the terms and conditions of parti 
cular grants or charters but it is quite cert un 
that many of them ongin ited in judicial deei 
sions founded on natural justice and equity 
or on local customs It is contrasted with (1) 
the statute law contained m Acts of Parliament 


(2) equity which is ilso an accretion of judicial 
decisions but formed by a new tribunal which 
first ippeared when the common law had re iched 
its full growth and (}) the civil liw inherited 
by modern T uropc from the Romm Empire 
Wherever statute liw however runs counter 
to common law the latter is entirely overruled 
but common 1 iw on the othc r hand asserts 
its pre eminence where equity is opposed to it 
Common Pleas Court of formerly one of 
the three superior courts of common law in 
1 ngland presided over by i lord chief justice and 
five ( it in e irlicr period four) puisne judges and 
hiving cognizance of all civil causes red per 
soml or mixed as well by original writ is by 
remov il from the infc nor courts It w is a dc 
velopmc nt of the ( una Regis or Great ( ouncil 
of the Re ilm of Norman times By the ludica 
turi Act 1871 tilt jurisdiction of the common 
pic is w is vested in the King s Bench Di\ lsion 
of the High Court of Justice 

Common Prayer Book of the liturgy or 
public form of pi lycr prescribed by tlu Chuiih 
of 1 ngl mil to be used m ill c hurt lies and 
chapels mil which the cltrgy in to use under 
a certain penalty The Boot of ( ommon 
Prayer is used dso by the Fnglish speaking 
1 pi scop d Cluirt lies hi Siotl md Ireland America 
and the colonies as well as by some non cpiscoj) il 
bodies with or without certain alterations It 
dates from the ri i„n of Tdward VI was published 
in J r i4«) md igun with somi c hinges m 15 #2 
Some slight alter ilions weri m ide upon it when 
it w is adopted m the reign of 1 hzibeth In 
the reign of T unis I md iin illy soon iftcr the 
Restorition it underwent new revisions with 
slight linages sinic 

Commons House of Sn Parliament 
Common Sense the philosophv of the so 
cdletl Scottish school of jihilosophy founded by 
Thom is Reid (171 0-*H>) who iinicil to t st iblisb 
a senes of fund uncntal truths indisput ibk as 
primitive facts of const lousness He tiught 
that the general consent of mankind is to the 
existence of an external woi lil as to the differ 
ence between substance md qu ilities between 
thought and the mind th it third s is sullicient 
to establish the re ility oi a perm ment world 
apart from ourselves and he maintained that 
sensations arc not the objects of our perception 
but signs which introduce us to the knowledge 
of real objects In France the philosophy of 
common sense was introduced b} Royer Collard 
(1763-1845) The philosophy of common sense 
represents one ph ise of the reaction against 
the idealism of Berkeley and Hume which m 
Germany w is represented by Kant 
Common Serjeant i judicial officer of the 
London corporation who assists the recoider 
in criminal affurs 
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Common Time in music is that in winch 
every bir cont 1111 s an even number of sub 
divisions such as two minims foui quavers or 
their equivalents It is of two kinds simple 
and compound Simple common time is that 
which includes four beats in a bar or any div lsion 
of that number or square of the number or its 
diMsions Compound common time includes 
two or four beats of three crotc hets or qu 11 ers 
to each beat 

Com monwealth the whole body of pcoplt 
in a State the body politic In English history 
the name given to the foim of government 
established iftcr the de ith of Charles I and 
whic h 1 isted until the restoration of C harlcs II 
(1619-00) The Commonwc ilth of Austi ilia is 
the title of the feeler ition of Austrihan colonies 
carried out in 1000 

Com munalism the theory of government 
which idvoc lies complete loc il xutonomy for 
towns mil other dcfmiblc communities the 
ccntr&l government being repliccd l>v 1 feeler it 
ing authority The theory w is adopted by the 
idvinccd lie public ms of Trince ind elsewhere 
cspecully m 1870-1 They held that every 
commune or at least every important city com 
munc is P iris Marseilles I yons &c should be 
a kind of independent state in itself anil 1 ranee 
merely a federation of such state s This doctrine 
his to 1 lu„c extent been displaced by synch 
calism which eontcmpl ites autonomy of tridcs 
and occupations Being concerned with the 
mu hini ry of government it must be distin 
guislicd from communism which primarily rc 
g irds economic rights Histone illy however the 
two ire closely allied 

Commune a sm ill tcrnlorial district 111 
Prince bcm rt one of the subordin ite divisions 
into which that country is p ireelled out the 
name is ilso given to simil lr divisions in some 
other countries is Belgium In the country 
a commune sometimes embraces a number of 
villages while some lirge cities are divided into 
a number of communes In either case each 
commune is governed by an officer eillcd a 
nnjor I 11 feudal times the term was applied 
to a body of burgesses holding a charter granting 
them certain privileges of self government 

Commune of Paris — 1 A revolutionary 
committee which tool the pi ue of the mum 
c ip ility of P ins m the 1 rein h revolution of 
1789 ind soon usurped the supreme authority 
m the St ite Among its chiefs were some of 
the most violent of the demagogues such as 
Hubert D inton and Robespierre 2 The nunc 
adopted by the ultr i r idical party m Pans 
brought once more into prominence by the 
events of the I r ineo Prussian War more imme 
diat«dv by the siege of Pans (Oct 1870 to Tan 
1871) They ruled over Pans for a brief period 


(from 18th March to 28th May 1871) after the 
evacuation of the German troops and had to 
be suppressed by troops collected by the National 
Assembly of Fiance Ihc nsmg was entirely 
political and confined to Pans it was based on 
no well defined dogmas only a fractional part 
of the communal government being communists 
in the economic sense and these were soon thrust 
iside by their more violent and unscrupulous 
comrades Much bloodshed and wanton de 
struction of property took place before the nsing 
was put down by M Thiers Government As 
they intended to replace the central national 
organization by one based on 1 federation of 
communes the communists were also called 
federalists — Bibliocraiuy P O I issagaray 
Ihstoirc de la Commune (Lnglish translation by 
Avelmg) J Iughton Pans under the Commune 
E Belfort Bix 2 he Commune of Pans 

Com mumsm the economic system or theory 
which upholds the absorption ot ill piopnetiry 
rights by the community and the cqu il division 
of labour and income among its members 
1 quality is taken to me in from each according 
to his ability to each according to his need 
No communistic society has as yet been sue 
ccssful Robert Owen ind l^ticnnc Cabct made 
several experiments in modified communism 
but they failed St Simon Courier and Proud 
hon often regirded as communists arc not really 
so as their theories ire not based on the pnn 
ciple of equ ility L A Blanqui (1805-81) wis 
an uncompromising idvoc ate of communism 
Communism must be distinguished from collcc 
tivism which holds that the community should 
own all the means of production mil itself carry 
on production State socialism is in application 
of collectivist theory — Bibliography A Sudr6 
Hisloire du Commumsme Kautsky Communism 
m Central Europe dec C Nordhoff The Com 
mumstic Societies of the United States R W 
Emerson Reminiscences of Brook Farm 

Comne ni in extinct family of sovereigns 
statesmen generals md authors said to be of 
Roman ongin to which belonged from 1057 
to 1185 six emperors of the List Isaac I 
Alexis I John II Manuel I Alexis II and 
Andronicus I When the Crusaders had over 
turned the throne of the Comnem in Constant! 
nopli a prince of tint House founded an inde 
pendent st ite at Trcbi/ond in Asia Minor 
where he was Governor (1204) The last sove 
reign of this House was David (omnenus (1461) 
A rcmirkablc member of the fimily was the 
1 nni ess Anna Comnena See Anna Comnena 
Como (ancient Comum) capital of the 
province of Como in the north of Italy (Lorn 
hardy) 24 miles n n w of Milan in a delightful 
valley at the s w extremity of I ake Como 
It li is u splendid maible cathedral dating from 
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the fourteenth century the old church of S 
Jedele of the tenth century the town hall 
finished in 1215 the fine theatre built in 1813 
Here were born Pliny the elder and younger, 
and Volta the natural philosopher Pop 46 210 
*— The province of Como has an area of 1105 sq 
miles and a pop of 037 863 

Como Lake of (Lago di Como, anciently 
Lacus Larius) a lake in the north of Italy 
at the foot of the Alps fed and drained bj the 
River Adda which carries its surplus waters to 
the Po It extends from south west to north 
east 30 miles giving off towards the middle 
at the promontory where stands Bellagio a 
branch running for about 13 miles south east to 
Lecco called the Lake of Lecco greatest width 
2& miles greatest depth 1929 feet It is cele 
brated for the beautiful scenery of its shores 
which are covered with handsome villas gardens 
and vineyards mountains rising behind to the 
height of 7000 feet Trout and other fish 
abound \n the lake 

Comorin , a cape forming the south extremity 
of Hindustan (lat 8 4 n long 77 35 e ) and 
consisting of a low sandy point 

Com oro Islands a volcanic group in the 
Indian Ocean between the northern extremity 
of Madagascir and the continent of Africa 
They are four in number Great Comoro Moheli 
Anjouan and Mayotte tot ll area 790 sq 
miles pop 97 (>()() The people arc nominally 
Mohammed ins and arc akin to the mixed races 
of Zanzibar Thej have 1 irge flocks and herds 
and the coist lands art very fertile abounding 
in tropical gr 1111 s and fruits Mayotte belonged 
to France suite 184J and m 1886 the others 
become a French possession By a law of 1912 
and a decree of 1914 the whole archipelago 
became a French colony attached to the general 
government of Madagascar of which it forms 
a twenty third province the Province dcs 
Comores 

Compan ion *1 r used hatch or cover to the 
cabin stair of a merchant vessel — Companion 
Ladder the steps or 1 wider by which persons 
ascend to and descend from the quarter deck 

Com pany in military language a sub division 
of an infantry battalion corresponding to a troop 
of cavalry or a battery of artillery The double 
company introduced m 1914 consists of 220 
men and is commanded by a major or mounted 
captain See Army 

Comparator an instrument for comparing 
lengths In its best known form it served the 
purpose of obtaining metre rules of the same 
length as the standard metre The comparator 
employed by the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures (Paris 1881) to compare the inter 
national stmdard metres consisted essentially 
of two measuring microscopes placed at a hon 


zontal distance of one metre and capable of 
displacement through short measurable dis 
tances by means of fine graduated screws The 
microscopes having been set for the standard 
bar a second bar was substituted and if it 
were longer or shorter than the standard the 
difference in length was obtained from the 
displacement of the fine screw required to give 
optical coincidence with the end of the bar 
Compass an instrument used to indicate the 
magnetic meridian or the position of objects 
with respect to that meridian and emploved 
especially on ships and by surveyors and tra 
vellers Its origin is unknown but it is supposed 
to have been brought from China to I urope about 
the middle of the thirteenth century As now 
generally used it consists of three parts namely 
the box the card or fly and the needle — the 
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last being the re illy essential p irt and consist 
ing of a sm ill magnet so suspended that it may 
be ible to move freely in a horizontal dircetion 
The box which contains the c trd and needle 
is in the case of the common manner s compass 
a circular brass rec cptacle hung within a wooden 
one by two concentric rings t died gimbals so 
fixed by the cross centres to the box that the 
inner one or compass box shall retain a hon 
zontal position m all motions of the ship Ihe 
circular card is divided into thirty two equal 
parts by lines drawn from the centre to the 
circumference called points or rhumbs the 
intervals between the points are also divided 
into halves and quarters and the whole cir 
cumference into equal parts or degrees 360 of 
which complete the circle and consequently 
the distance or angle comprehended between 
any two rhumbs is equal to 11 J The four 
principal are called cardinal points viz North, 
South East and West The names of the 
rest are compounded of these The needle is 
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a small bar of magnetized steel It is fixed 
on the under side of the card and in the centre 
is placed a conical socket which is poised on 
an upright pointed pin fixed m the bottom of 
the box so that the card supported on the 
pin turns freely round its centre and under 
the influence of the earth s magnetic force upon 
the needle the north point marked on the card 
is directed towards the magnetic north The 
needle however is liable to deviation from the 
magnetic meridian owing to the magnetism of 
the ship particularly m the case of iron ships 
(See Deviation ) Important improvements in 
the mariners compass were devised by Lord 
Kelvin In particular the single needle was 
replaced by eight exceedingly small needles 
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placed parallel to one another and attached 
by silk threads to the aluminium nm which 
encircles the outer edge of the card By this 
means extreme lightness and a minimum of 
fnction on the pm are secured In the compass 
used by land surveyors and others the needle 
is not fixed to 1 eird but is suspended alone 
the points being marked on the bottom of the 
box See also Gyro compass — Bibliocrapiiy A 
P W Williamson Magnetism Deviation of the 
Compass and Compass Adjustment Anschutz & 
Co j Che Anschutz Gyro compass S P Thomson 
The Rose of the Winds the Origin and Develop 
ment of the Compass Card Admiralty Manual 
Deviations of the Compass 
Compasses, or Pair of Compasses, a mathe 
matical instrument used for the describing of 
circles measuring lines &c They consist simply 
of two pointed legs movable on a joint or pivot 
and are used for measuring and transferring 
distances For describing circles the lower end 
of one of the legs is removed and its place sup 
phed by a holder for a pencil or pen — Hair 
compasses are compasses having a spnng tend 
ing to keep the legs apart and a finely threaded 


screw by which the spring can be compressed 
or relaxed with the utmost meet} and the dis 
tance of the legs regulated to a hair s breadth 
— Bow compasses are compasses having the two 
legs united by a bow passing through one of 
them the distance between the legs bung ad 
justed by means of a screw and nut — Propor 
tional compasses are compasses ustd for reducing 
or enlarging drawings Inning the legs crossing 
so as to present a pair on cat h side of a < ommon 
pivot By means of a slit in the legs and the 
movable pivot the relative distunes between 
the points at the resptetive ends may be ad 
justed at pleasure m the required proportion 
Compass Plant ( Silphvum lacimatum ) a 
composite plant growing in the praines of the 
Mississippi Valley and remarkable from the fact 
that its erect radical leaves stand so tint their 
edges point almost exactly north and south 
especially 111 midsummer thus escaping the 
intense midday radi ition Ihe prickly lettuce 
( Lacluca Scanola) behaves m the sime way 
C ompensated Balance Wheel or Pen 
dulum a balance wheel or a pendulum so con 
structed as to counteract the tendency of varia 
tions of temperature to produce variations in 
the rate of vibration or oscillition This miy 
be accomplished in various w lys as by bars 
formed of two or more metals of different ex 
pansibilities so that the expansion of one 
counteracts the expansion of another They 
are used to produce perfect equality of motion 
in the balances of watches and chronometers 
and the pendulums of clocks The necessity 
for compensation is to some extent removed by 
the discovery of alloys such as invar which 
have extremely small expansibility 

Compensation This is a term applied in 
both English and Scottish Law to money pay 
ments made in respect of the compulsory acqui 
sition of lands by Covcrnment Departments 
Public or Local Authorities public undertakings 
and others pursuant to Act of Parliament c g 
for the construction of railways harbours docks 
or waterworks the making and widening of roads 
ind other purposes of a public nature Prior to 
1845 it was the custom to incorporitc m the 
Special Act applying to each particular body 
or undertaking provisions regulating the acqui 
sition of lands for the purposes of the body or 
undertaking and the mode of assessing the com 
pcnsation payable in respect of the compulsory 
surrender of the lands It was found however 
that this was a wholly unsatisfactory method — 
not merely on account ot the unnecessary expense 
involved in the repetition with little variation 
of clauses commonly inserted in each Special 
Act but also on account of the attempts made 
on almost every occasion to obtain modifications 
in or amplifications of the terms of these clauses 
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The result was that m 1845 for the purpose of 
establishing one general authority regulating the 
compulsory acquisition of lands for objects of a 
public or quasi public nature and the payment 
of compensation the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act was passed 

The usual practice is as follows The pur 
chasing undertaking serves upon the owner and 
all others interested (e g tenants mortgagees 
&c ) a notice — popularly known as a notice to 
trcit — that it intends to take over the lands 
or a specified portion of them The parties may 
agree upon the extent of the property to be sur 
rendered and the compensation to be paid If 
however the owner objects to the acquisition 
of less than the whole of the particular subjects 
he must take the precaution of replying with a 
counter notice As a gc neral rule he is not 
bound agunst lus will to part only with a por 
tion of a house lrnnul ictory or other building 
and m ly require the whole to be taken over 
Compensation m ly be awarded to him not only 
in respect of the actual subjects transferred 
but also 111 respect of the diminished value of 
the residue occasioned by the severance where 
such tikes place If agreement is not reached 
on the amount of the compensation it may be 
determined by the justices by the sheriff by a 
jury or by irbitration The Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act 1919 estab 
lishes 1 p inel of ofhc 1 il arbitrators for assessing 
the ( ompciis ition to be made for land compul 
sorily acquired by a public authority for public 
purposes abolishes the practice of awarding an 
additional allowance or bonus (which usually 
varied from 10 to 80 per cent of the price) on 
account of the compulsory acquisition and 
generally spe iking takes the value to be the 
amount which the land would realize if sold in 
the open market by a willing seller 

The term compensation is also applied to pay 
ments made by public authorities for damage 
done to property by riot or civil commotion to 
payments to workmen for injuries sustained m 
the course of their employment (see Employers 
Liability Workmens Compensation ) to the 
damages paid in certain circumstances to owners 
of property on the non renewal of their tenants 
licences equivalent to the difference between 
the value of the property as licensed and the 
value as unlicensed and to the payments due 
to the tenant of 1 holding under the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts at the determination of his tenancy 
m respect of improvements disturbance, un 
exhausted manure &c 

An important use of the term and one peculiar 
to Scotland remains to tie noticed There it is 
employed to denote the extmction m whole or 
in part of the mutual obligations in eases where 
two parties are each in the position of creditor 


and debtor to one another If the debts are of 
equal amounts they are cancelled if of unequal 
amounts only the excess of the larger over the 
smaller remains exigible The rules governing 
the operation of compensation m this sense of 
the term are briefly these (1 ) Fach party must 
be creditor and debtor to the other at one and 
the same time and each in his own right and 
therefore for example if A a partner of a firm 
is indebted to the firm and B another partner 
is indebted to A or if A is a creditor of the firm 
and B is a creditor of A compensation docs not 
operate for the firm is 1 separate persona from 
its partners (2) The debts must be of the same 
kind or quality and so a debt presently due and 
payable cannot be compensated with one not 
yet exigible (8) The debts must have been 
ascertained and constituted either by a decree 
of the court or by the writ or oath of the debtors 
or must be due in respect of the same contract 
See S it Off 

Competition the malrv for 1 position of 
supremacy the striving of different collecti 
vities or individuals to obtain the goal which 
thev consider as advantageous Life itself and 
the struggle for existence resulting m the sur 
vival of the fittest is therefore competitive 
It is the free action of individual self interest 
whereby the strongest gets most and the weakest 
least Competition thus t xist s eve rvwhere where 
one man \ies with another for the advantage of 
dealing with a third party The term howe\ er 
is usually restricted to politic il economy ind 
means rivalry m supplying in economic demand 

Economically competition h is been considered 
as good and advantageous for the consumer 
Just as in the universal conflict m the struggle 
for life the competition of individual interests 
results in the survival of the fittest eliminating 
the inferior types and perfecting the stronger 
so in economic life competition acts as an agent 
of natural selection for the benefit of the m isses 
Thus economists ha\e sung the praises of com 
petition especially the Manchester school and 
the followers of the principle of laisscr faire 
Competition they said is not only the inherent 
law of industry and of commerce but by creating 
rivalry between the employers it compels them 
in order to avoid bankruptcy and industrial fail 
ure to increase the wages of the employed 
Competition therefore is to the idvantage not 
only of the consumer but also of the labourer 
It is a stimulus for man to work hard and society 
can only benefit by the hard work of its members 
Socialism on the other hand considers free 
competition as the root of many an evil and 
claims State interference restriction and an 
orderly distribution of the common wealth by 
the State Free competition docs not result in 
u natural but in an artificial survival of the 
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fittest as it is not always the best but the least 
scrupulous who succeeds Socialists also point 
out and perhaps logically th it free competition 
invariably leads to the very suppression of the 
freedom to compete Competitors is a rule 
do not start fair as there is no equality of 
opportunity and the ultimate result is the 
establishment of gigantic trusts and syndicates 
and the disappe irance of the smaller concerns 
Unable to compete agunst a more powerful 
enemy the sm iller m m equally good if not 
better is doomed to failure 

At first the consumer benefits perhaps by 
this competition but once the trusts have sue 
ceeded in their enterprise the costs of the pro 
ducts increase Socialism however does not t ike 
into consideration the individual miti itivc which 
alone according to the individualists is respon 
sible for progress Although in recent times 
Governments have introduced restrictive laws 
intended to protect home industries whilst t inff 
lavs and prohibition of import ition are ealeu 
latcd to put a stop to competition between 
nations it is nevertheless a f ict th it for many 
years free competition will be at the basis of 
economic activity both in Western I urope ind 
m America Tint absolute State interference 
would be detrimental to the economic life of 
Furope the failure of the economic polu v of 
Sov ict Russia has amply proved bee Economics 
I rusts 

Compi&gne (kon pyan) a French town de 
partment of Oise on the left bink of the Oise 
4 o miles n n 1 of Pans It has a splendid 
chateau built b\ bt I ouis rebuilt by 1 0111 s 
XIV and improved by Louis XV Louis XVI 
and N ipoleon I It w is the autumn resoi t of 
the Court of N ipoleon III In 1430 loan of 
Arc was taken prisoner here by the English 
During the Luropean War the battle of Com 
pi&gnc N&ry was fought on 1st Sept 1914 and 
on 8th Nov 1918 Marsh fi Foch presented the 
Allies armistice terms to the German delegates 
in the forest of C ompi6gne Pop 10 000 

Complexion the colour or hue of the skin 
particularly of the face The colour depends 
partly on pigment in the eleep cells of the epi 
dermis and partlv on the blood supply The 
nature and colour of the hair seems closely 
connected with the complexion and these com 
bined are important distinguishing marks of 
different races bee Ethnology 

Com pline the last of the daily canonical 
hours in the Roman ( atholic breviary techm 
cally 9pm but usually combined with Vespers 
or evening office 

Complutensian Polyglot a celebrated poly 
glot edition of the Bible published at ( omplutum 
the ancient name of Ale ila de Ilenares in Spain 
1514-22 by Cardinal Ximenes 


Compos itae the lirgest known nat ord of 
plants containing ove r 1 2 000 desenbed species 
of herbs or shrubs lbout ten per cent of all 
flowering plants distributed all over the world 
The flowers (ealled jlorcts) are numerous (with 
few exceptions) and sessile forming a close head 
or capitulum on the dilated top of the receptacle 
and surrounded by un involucre of whorleil 
bracts The flowers are gamopetalous and the 
order is divided into two n itural groups from 
the form e>f the coroll 1 (1 ) I ubnhflora in 

which the cential or dise florets at least are 
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A Verticil section of capitulum of Marigol 1 B Ligulate 
and C tul ular florets of th same D A htne and simple 
ptppu of Sene 10 c Achcne and feathery pappus of 
Ira pogon pratensts 

tubular with five r ire I y four teeth (2) Liguli 
flora; in which all the florets ire slit or hgulate 
The c ilyx is suppressed its protective role being 
issumed by the involuere ene losing the whole 
mllore scent e The stamens ire inserted on the 
corolla and their anthers ire united into a tube 
( syngenesious ) The style is two cleft at the 
apex The fruit which arises from in inferior 
ovary is dry and seed like and generally bears 
a p irachutc like tuft of hairs ( pappus ) for 
wind dispersil well seen 111 the familiar dan 
dclion clock The head of numerous florets 
was c filed by the older botanists a compound 
flower hence the name Many are common 
weeds like the daisy dandelion thistle &c or 
are cultivated 111 girdens such as the asters 
marigold &c others have some economic or 
medicinal value as chicory irtichokc chamo 
mile lettuce wormwood arnica &c 
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Composite Order, in architecture the last 
of the five orders so called because the capital 
belonging to it is composed out of those of the 
other orders borrowing a quarter round from 
the Tuscan and Doric a row of lea\ts from the 
Corinthian and volutes 
from the Ionic Its cor 
nice has simple modillions 
or dentils It is called 
also the Roman or the 
Italic order 

Composition an 
arrangement which a 
bankrupt or person in 
pecuniary difficulties 
makes with his creditors 
and by which he arranges 
to p ly them a certain pro 
portion only of the debts 
due See Bankrupt 

Composition of 
Forces and Velocities 
m mechanics an arr mge 
ment whereby a system 
of several forces or vclo 
cities may be replaced by 
a single equivilcnt foree or ■velocity called the 
resultant If the straight lines AB BC CD 
&c be drawn end to end parallel and propor 
tional to forces or velocities at a point O the 
straight line AE which closes the polygon repre 



sents the resultant to sede If the forces do 
not act at a point they are equivalent to a 
single force and a couple 

Compostella See Santiago dc Composlella 
Compostel la Order of St James of m 
order of Spanish knights formed 111 the twelfth 
century (1175) to protect the Christian pilgrims 
who (locked in vast numbers to Santiago de 
Compostella where the relics of St James were 
preserved In time they att uned gre it wealth 
thereby exciting the jeilousy of the Crown 
which succeeded m securing the grand mastership 
in 1522 whereupon the order rapidly declined 
Compound Animals animals man> of which 
by no means belong to the lowest types m whic h 
individuals distinct as regards many of the 
functions of life are yet connected by some part 
of their frame so as to form a united whole 
Hydroid zoophytes most corals and polyzoa 
and some ascidians are of this nature 


Compounding of Felony the accepting of 
a consideration tor forbearing to prosecute or 
the agreeing to receive one s goods again from 
a thief on condition of not prosecuting This is 
an offence punishable by line and imprisonment 

Compressed Air is used industrially for many 
purposes The air may be used at a high pres 
sure (100 to 5000 lb per square inch say) or 
at a low pressure (15 to 20 lb per square inch 
say) Pneumatic tools work with air at about 
80 lb per square inch 

/ ow pressure air is used in the salving of ships 
the construction of caissons tunnels &c and 
with furnaces In the salving of ships the use 
of compressed air is particularly applicable m 
shillow water Divers go down and close up 
as fir as possible the openings m the hull and 
the deck with temporary plates so as to make 
the ship resemble a large iron can which is 
water logged Large pipes ire then fastened 
to openings fashioned in any suitable place and 
manner and air is blown into the ship The 
water 111 the ship is blown out through vents 
left for this purpose with the result that the 
ship recovers buoyancy and rises C ire has to 
be t iken th it too great in air pressure is not 
ustd When the deik passes through the sur 
face of the water it experiences the full pressure 
of the air which miy be sufficient to burst it 
Comparatively low pressures (2 > to 10 lb per 
square inch) might cause trouble in this way 
1 hough simple in principle the operation of 
salving a wreck in this way is one calling for 
much engineering resource and endurance and 
miy take months to ucomplish The work is 
often undertaken bj idventurous companies 
who are paid handsomely if their work is success 
ful 

In the construction of tunnels and submerged 
enssons compressed air is used to prevent the 
inrush of w iter into the working space The 
men are then let into and out of the working 
space through nr locks Working in com 
pressed air for prolonged periods causes a painful 
disease cillcd cusson disease It is caused 
by nitrogen getting into the blood 

In blast furnaces the bl 1 st is usually supplied 
at about 10 to 15 lb per square inch pressure 

In all these 111 st inees the compressed air is 
supplied by large blowing engines which are 
simply bicycle pumps on a large scale They 
aie driven usually by steam engines 

High pressure air is used for working pneu 
matic tools such as riveting hammers caulking 
tools &c small machines rock drills espcei 
ally 111 the South African gold mines the pro 
pulsion of torpedoes and the control of sub 
marines Pressures range from about 80 lb 
per square inch for tools to about 4000 lb per 
square uich in torpedoes 
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The tools are made with a small pneumatic 
engine in them which is worked by the air 
much as a steam engine is by steam 

In torpedoes a space in the middle of the 
torpedo is used as a reservoir and is filled with 
highly compressed air (at about 4000 lb per 
square inch) Aft of the reservoir is an air 
engine which works the tail propellers of the 
torpedo When the torpedo is fired it is 
blown out of the torpedo tube by compressed 
air and the supply of air to the torpedo engine 
is automatically started After the torpedo 
* takes the water it is propelled by the energy 
of the air store d in it which is sufficient to gi\ e 


mg the compression is carried out m several 
cylinders 1 e in stages the air being cooled 
by water m passing from one stage to the next 
Compressed air plants are subject to trouble m 
cold weather from the freezing of the water 
\ apour in the air — Bibliograi h\ L G Harris 
Compressed Air G D lliscox Compressed 
Air 

Gompressibil ity the property of bodies in 
virtue of which they may be pressed into smaller 
bulk All bodies art compressible liquids more 
so than solids ( uses art the most compressible 
and may be liquified by pressure and told 
combined 1 hose bodies winch occupy their 


B 



A 

The illustration shows the New Bojcr Riveting Himmer mate fy the Consolidated 
Pneumatic I ool Co Ltd 1 raserburgh The air pipe is attached t the head at A The 
throttle valve D is normally kept closed by the spring b hut when it is open d by pr sure on 
the trigger B the ports G are uncovered and the compressed air flows through t and H into the 

S assage J The hammer valve K is moveal lc It is shown in its forward position 1 he air 
ows through J into the groove L thence through a number of ports and the gr ove N m the 
valve case M into the cylinder where it acts on the rear end of the piston o driving it forward 
to strike the working tool or snap P 1 he space in front of the piston 1 . during this 1 rt of 
the stroke in communication with the atmosphere through the ports Q and it As s c n a the 
rear end of the piston has uncovered the port s air from the cylinder flows through and moves 
the hammer valve backwards cutting off the air supply to the back of the piston but opening 
a way for it to the front so that the piston is driven backwards The space between pi ton and 
handle s during thi back stroke in communication with the atmosj here until the rear end passes 
a certain point When this point is reached the hammer valve K is pre ed forwards air enters 
the cylinder again through the groove N and another forward str kt begins The hammer 
working at 80 lb to 100 lb pressure gives about 1000 blows per minute 


it 1 range of about 7 miles at a speed of do to 
40 knots 

The compressed air is also used to expel water 
fiom the ballast tanks Along the bottom of 
the submarine is a series of tanks commum 
eating w ith the sea through sea cocks When 
the subnnrme submerges these are wholly or 
partially flooded To rise the water in these 
tanks is expelled by means of compressed air 
The compressed air is stored m bottles at very 
high pressure and part of the mechanical equip 
ment of a submarine is an air compressor for 
charging the bottles When the submarine is on 
the surface free air is drawn into the com 
pressor cylinder On the next stroke the admis 
sion valves arc closed and as the piston moves 
back the pressure is continuously raised until 
the delivery valves open The air pressure must 
be higher than that in the bottles to overcome 
the valve springs Air subverted to a high 
pressure gets very hot To minimize this heat 


former space when the pressure is removed are 
1 tiled elastic 

C ompton Fdward British actor and author 
son of Henry (ompton the ictor born m 1854 
died in 1918 Educated at Kensington he went 
on the stige and appeared at Bristol m 1871 
and at Drury Lane in 1877 In 1881 he orga 
nized the ( ompton Comedy Company He wrote 
several plajs and a life of his father 

Compurga tion a mode of defence allowed 
by the Anglo Saxon law in Lngland and common 
to most of the Teutonic tribes It was generally 
known in Lngland as the wager of law The 
accused was permitted to c ill a certain number 
of men (from one to thirty but usually twelve) 
called compurgators who joined their oaths to 
his m testimony to his innocence They were 
persons taken from the neighbourhood or other 
wise known to the accused and acted rather in 
the character of jurymen than that of witnesses 
for they swore to their belief not to what they 
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knew that is on the accused making oath of 
his innocence they swore that he was not an 
outlaw or a kinless loon but a regular member 
of society and th it they believed he was speaking 
the truth Compurgation in the ecclesiastical 
courts was not abolished till the reign of I* liza 
beth 

Com stock Lode a lode exceptionally rich 
in gold and silver ores on the c ist slope of the 
Virginia Mount uns in Nevada USA not far 
from the Californian border It was m ide 
famous on its discovery by speculators in Sin 
Francisco but continue cl as one of the foremost 
silver mines after the first craze for gold I he 
deep workings and the drainage tunnels some 
miles in length have been utilized for important 
researches on igneous roeks md subterranean 
temper itures 

Comte (kont) Isidore Auguste Mane 1 r ingots 
Xavier founder of the positive system of phi lo 
sophy w is born at Montpellier on 12Lh T m 
1798 dud it 1 ins 1857 Ills finnly were 
zealous t itlinlics itul Roy ihsts lie w is edu 
cated it the Lcole Poly technique andembriiul 
enthusi istic illy the Soci ihst tenets of St Simon 
As one of his most distinguished pupils he was 
employed m 1820 to dnw up a formuli of 
the dot trines professed by the St Simoni m 
school vihich he accordingly accomplished in 
his Si/sldme de Politique Positive This work 
did not however meet with the approbation 
of St Simon who asserted that Comte h id 
rn ide a very important omission by overlooking 
the religious or sentiment il part of human 
nature In 1826 Comte commenced a course 
of lectures on positive philosophy but only 
four leetures were given when he bccunc de 
r mged m mind and ditl not recover till the end 
of 1827 In 1830 he commenced the publi 
c ltion of his Cours de Philosophic Positive which 
was completed m six volumes in 1842 md wis 
freely tr instated into English and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau (2 vols 1853) Some asper 
8ions on his superiors at the Uc ole Polytcchmque 
where he held the posts of teacher and examiner 
led to his dismissal and J S Mill persuaded 
some English friends to subscribe a temporary 
subsidy At a liter period M Littrd organized 
a general subsidy which afforded Comte t 
moderate degree of comfort m his later yens 
In 1845 lie mule the acquaintance of Clotildc 
de Vaux who seems to have inspired him with 
i depth and tenderness of moral and aesthetic 
feeling before unknown m him This appears in 
his second great work Positive Polity (1851-4) 
The Positivist Catechism (1852) and his last 
work Subjective Synthesis (1855) In his reli 
gion of humanity he himself assumed the office 
of high pnest performing marriage and funeral 
rites on behalf of the disciples who had been 


induced to adopt his system These however 
were never very numerous and as a practical 
faith his system is now stationary though as 
a philosophy of knowledge it is widely accepted 
His works hive been made known to English 
readers mainly by G H Lewes s Comte s Philo 
sophy of the Sciences Miss M irtineau s trans 
lation above mentioned and by the works of 
L Curd E S Beeslev 11111 T Hirnson (See 
Positivism ) — Bibliogk vpiiy E Littr£ Auguste 
Comte el la philosophic positive J S Mill 
Auguste Comte and Positivism T hiskc Out 
lines of Cosmic Philosophy T Caird The Social 
Philosophy and Religion of Comte L Ldvy 
Bruhl T a philosophic d Auguste Comte (English 
trmsl ition 1903) 

Co mus in the I iter Greek mythology the 
god of revelry feasting and nocturnal enter 
t ailments generally represented is a drunken 
vouth Milton s Comus is 1 e reation of his ow n 
He represented the god is born from the loves 
of B icchus md Circe 

Com yn John Lord of B idcnoch wis one 
of the e omrnissioners sent to confer about the 
ni irn igc of the Mud of Norw ly to I nnce Edward 
of England On the competition foi the Scottish 
throne 111 1291 Comyn pul m a cl uni is a descen 
dant of Domld B me The d ite of his death is 
uneertun but lie was alive m 1299 His son 
John Comyn called the Red Comyn wis 
chosen one of the thre e gu irdi ms of Scotland 
and defeited the 1 nghsh it Roshn in 1302 
lie submitted to Felwird I in 1304 md was 
killed by Bruce in the Convent of the Minorites 
at Dumfries m 1100 

Con in It ill in pieposition signifying with 
md of frequent occurrence m musical phrase 
ology for eximple con amore with feeling con 
brio brilli intly and con gusto withtiste 

Coni ere a term ipplicd to 1 system common 
in Irelind of underletting 1 portion of 1 farm 
for a single crop the rent be in,, p ud to the 
farmer in money or in 1 ibour 

Conation in psycholo^v 1 term used by Sir 
William II umlton to designate one of the three 
great divisions of mind the other two being 
cognition md feeling As used by him it included 
the mentil stites of desire md volition alone 
but modern writers mike the term broad enough 
to me hide every state of mental change so that 
we find conition wheievtr consciousness of it 
self drifts from one st itc to another Although 
akin to feeling and attention it is distinct from 
cither The word is occasionally applied to 
those sens itions whether punful or pleasant 
which accomp mv muscul ir ae tivitv The adjec 
tive conitne was used by Cudworth (1688) 

Concan a maritime subdivision of Hindustan 
m the Presidency of Bombay It consists of 
a long belt of sea coast stretching from north 
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to south for about 220 miles with in average 
breadth of $> miles and bounded on the east 
by the Western C hnuts It includes the town 
and Island oi Bomb i\ Arei about 1 i #00 sq 
nulc s pop ibout 5 000 000 

Concarneau (kon kar no) a seapoit France 
depirtmcnt of bmistdre pirtly on an island 
in the Biy of I i 1 oret it has sardine fishing 
and sea bathing 1 op 7710 

Concave hollow ind curved or rounded as 
the inner surf ice of a spherical body A sur 
fice is concave when str light lints drawn from 
point to point in it fall between the surface and 
the spect itor md convex when the surf u e 
comes between him and such lines 

Concentra tion in c hennstry the act of in 
creasing the strength of solutions Ibis is 
effeeted m different ways bv eviporiting off 
the solvent is is done in the separation of salt 
from sea water by distilling off the more vola 
tile liquid as in the rectification of spirit of 
wine by the use of low temperatures as in 
the purification of benzol by diflciencc of fusi 
bihty as in 1 ittinson s process for desilverizing 
leid 

Concepcion a seiport of Chile capital of 
a proviiu e of the s ime name on the right b ink 
ol the Biobio 74 miles from its mouth a well 
built town with a c ithedr il Its port at 1 ale a 
bu mo a sm ill town on the Biy of Conception 
ibout 8 miles distant is one of the best in ( hilt 
C oncept ion w is founded in 1 #50 md has suflt red 
mut h liom cuthquakes md attacks bv the 
Araucamans 1 op OS 002 

Conception the aet or power of cone civ ing 
in the mind in philosophy th it incut il ict 
or combin ition of at ts by which m abse nt 
object of perception is brought before the nund 
hy the lmaginition In biology conception is 
the coalescence of the milt and female genera 
tive elements producing pregn mey 

Conception Immaculate m the Roman 
Catholic (.huich the doctrine tint the Virgin 
Mary w is born without the stain of original 
sin This doctrine came into favour in the 
twelfth century when however it w is oppose d 
by St Bernirtl and it ifterwarels became a 
subject of vehement controversy between the 
Seotists who supported and the Thomists who 
opposed it In 1708 Clement XI appointed a 
festiv il to be e e le br ite ei throughout the Church 
in honour of the mimiculatc conception Since 
that time it w is received in the Homan Church 
is an opinion but not as an irtiele of faith 
until the ye ir 1854 when the Pope issued a 
bull which mikes the immaculate conception 
a point of faith 

Concep tualism in metaphysics a doctrine 
in some sense intermediate between realism and 
nominalism While realism maintains in one 


form or another the objective reality of the 
universal and nominalism takes the opposite 
course of denying ictuiht) to ill save the par 
ticuiar thing c onccptu ilism meehites between 
these extremes ( onccptu ilism issigtis to uni 
versals an existence which mtiv be i died logic il 
or psychological that is independent of single 
objects but dependent upon the mind of the 
thinking subject in which th< \ ire is notions 
or conceptions See Nominalism Realism 
Concert a public or pnvate music il enter 
tunment at which a number oi vocalists or 
mstrunu nt ilists or both perform singly or 
combined The first concerts to which an 
audienc e w is admitted on p ivnu nt of i fee 
were those estiblishcd by John B mister m 
1672 m London Ihc prieticc was continued 
in If 76 bv Thom is Britton 

Concert! na n music il instrument invented in 
1826 by Sir Charles Wheatstone tlu piinciplc of 
which is similar to tint of the ucorclion It is 
composed of i bellows with two fucs or ends 
gencr illy polygonal m sh ipe on whu h ire placed 
the v irious stops or studs by the u tion of which 
air is idmittcd to the free met ilhc iceds which 
produce the sounds In the rnghsh concertina 
the compiss is three octivcs and three notes 
Ihc German conccrtin i is m mfenoi instrument 
See Accordion 

Concerto (kon cher to) m music a kind of 
composition usuilly m a symphonic form 
written for one pruuip il instrument with iccom 
p iniments lor a full oiehestri 

Concession a permission conceded by a 
Government to a person or comp my to do eer 
t mi things speei illy applied to gi mts of 1 md 
or privileges or immunities m connection with 
ecrtiin enterprises such is mining the eon 
struction of rulways e mals or the like usually 
subject to fixed conditions and limitations 
Conch (kongk) a in irine shell espcciilly i 
lirge spiril shell of a trumpet sh ipe and which 
miy be blown as i trumpet as is the practice 
m Hindustan and some of the P ic lfic Isl inds 
Shell fish forming the staple food of the negroes 
in the B ih unas the mb ibit mts are sometimes 
called Conches or Conks 

Conchifera (kon kif e ra) Lamircks name 
for that lai 0 e class of accph ilous molluscs which 
have shells consisting of two pieces commonly 
known as bivalves (oyster mussel &c ) They 
are also known as Lamclhbranchiat i in allusion 
to the plate like gills or Pelecypoda which has 
reference to the axe shaped foot 

( onchol ogy the science of shells that depart 
ment of zoology which treats of the nature 
formation and cl issihcation of the shells with 
which the bodies of many mollusca are protected 
or the word may be used also to include a know 
ledge of the animals themselves m which ease 
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it is equivalent to malacology In systems of 
conchology shells are usually divided into three 
orders Univalves Bivalves and Multivalves 
according to the number of pieces of which they 
are composed See Mollu&ca 

Conciliation Act an Act passed in 1896 to 
take the place of earlier \cts of a similar kind 
and providing mac him ry for preventing and 
settling trade disputes Boards or bodies formed 
for the purpose of settling disputes between 
employers and workmen by conciliation and 
arbitration miy be registered by the Board of 
Trade as concilution boirds and the Board 
provides regul xtions for c onciliation proceedings 
and may itself take important measures by 
inquiry and otherwise to bnng about a settle 
ment by eoncili ition or arbitration if both 
parties agree to arbitration Boards of con 
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dilation have been established 111 ilmost all 
important industrial centres and h ivc been 
of marked ad van t igc in helping to prevent 
strikes 

Con clave the plac e where the cardinals 
assemble for the election of the Pope also 
the elector il assembly ot the cardinals them 
selves Pope C re gory X whose election had 
been delayc d for three ve irs established in the 
council at Lyons (1274) the regulations of the 
conclave The c irdinals are shut up together 
in a pirticulxr suite of apirtments in the p ilace 
where the pontiff dies and they are supposed 
to have no communication with the outside 
world during the period of election The com 
pamon either 1 ly or clerical whom the cardinal 
is allowed to take with him into the conclave 
during the election of a Pope is c ailed a conclavist 
The office is one of greit delicacy ind trust 
— Cf I Lector Le Conclave ongme histoire 
organisation legislation ancienne et modeme 

Con cord m music the combination of two 
or more sounds pleasing to the car The simple 
concords are the fifth the fourth the mxjor 
or minor third and the major or minor sixth 
Any number of notes form a c oncord if the intt r 
val between any pair is a simple concord Thus 
for example the notes C L G C form a concord 
or to use tonic sol fa notation the notes d m 


s d on any key Certain combinations which 
do not fulfil the above definitions but yet are 
not unpleasing to the ear, are also classed by 
musicians as concords 

Concord several places in the United States 
particularly the capital of New Hampshire on 
the Mcrnmack 60 miles n n w of Boston with 
manufactures of carriages hardware woollens, 
ind paper Pop 22 858 (1918) — Concord m 
Massachusetts was the home of Lmerson Haw 
thorne Thoreau and the Alcotts Pop 6421 

Concor dance, a book in which the principal 
words used 111 any work or number of works 
as the Scriptures Shakespc ire Milton lennyson 
Homer &c arc arranged alphabetically and 
the book chapter and verse or act scene 
lint or other subdivision in which each word 
occurs are noted designed to assist an inquirer 
in finding any passage by me ms ot any leading 
word winch he can recollect or to show the 
character of the language and style of any 
wnter Some of the most approved coneor 
dances m English arc those of the Bible by 
C ruden Butterworth Brown md Taylor 
\ oung s Analytical Concordance was published 
m Edinburgh in 1879 Of non biblical con 
cordxnces those of Mary Cowden Clarke and 
John Bartlett to Sh ikespeare deserve especially 
to be mentioned 

Concor dat a convention between the Pope 
is head of the Roman Catholic Church md any 
seculir government for the settling of eeele 
si istical relations One of the most important 
of the earlier concordats that of Worms called 
also the C alixtine Concordat made in 1122 
between Pope C alixtus II md the Emperor 
Ilcnry V h is been reg irded as the fundamental 
law ot the Church in Germany Another ccle 
brateel concordat was that agreed upon between 
Cirdinal Consalvi m the namt of Pius VII 
and Nupolcon m July 1801 Bv it the head 
of the State had the nomination of bishops to 
the vacant sees the clergy became subject in 
temporal matters to the civil power all 1 m 
mumtics ecclesiastic il courts and junsdictions 
were abolished in France and even the regu 
lations of the public worship and religious cere 
monies and the pastoral addresses of the clergy 
were placed under the control of the secular 
authorities This concordat was practically 
abrogated by the law of 9th Dec 1905 on the 
separation of Church and State The Govern 
ment had previously broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Papacy — Cf S6ch6 Les On 
gvnes du Concordat 

Con Crete a technical term m logic applied 
to an object as it exists m nature invested with 
all its attnbutes or to the notion of such an 
object Concrete is opposite to abstract The 
names of individuals are concrete those of 
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classes abstract A concrete name is a name 
which stands for a thing an abstract name is 
a name which stands for the attribute of a 
thing 

Con Crete an intimate mixture of broken stone 
or gravel and sand with lime or cement It. is 
universally used in the foundations of buildings 
of every kind bridge piers m the formation of 
walls of buildings both m blocks and monolithi 
cally in concrete sewer tubes (from 18 inch to 
4 feet diameter) m roadways to carry the heavi 
est traffic in reinforced concrete construction of 
walls floors and stanchions and finally as tlu 
latest development in the building of concrete 
barges and sea going ships up to 2000 tons 
1 Lime concrete — This may be normally com 
posed of six parts of clean broken shingle or 
brick two parts of washed sand and one part 
of ground lias lime The whole is thoroughly 
well mixed together m a dry state and then 
sufficient water is added to bring the whole to 
a semi plastic state on further mixing No 
more water should be added than is necessary 
to bung it to this state 2 Cement concrete — 
During the past decade Portland cement has 
almost superseded lime m the making of con 
erete the resulting mixture having a much 
greater ultimitc strength and being free from 
certain defects of lime concrete when used in 
large masses The aggregate or broken stone 
used may vary m si/i from £ inch chippings to 
1 me h g mge depending upon the purpose for 
which it is to be used A proper proportioning of 
the sand to fill the voids m the iggreg itc and 
of the cement to fill the voids m the mixture 
is necessary for a sound and economical mixture 
and cleanliness and clcin water are essential 
— BiHLiOf iiaphy Rempe Engineer s 1 ear Bool 
Mitchell Building Construction C F Marsh and 
W Dunn Reinforced Concrete L C Sabm 
Cement and ( oncrete A B Searle Cement Con 
Crete and Bricks 

Concretion in geology a mass of a more 
or less nodular form and sometimes nearly 
spherical resulting from the coming together 
of mineral matter in a rock m which it has been 
at one time diffused Concretions often occur 
along certain horizons following the stratifi 
cation and their secondary nature is evidenced 
by the f ict that the lines of bedding are con 
tinuous through them Not infrequently a 
fossil is found m the centre as a nucleus and 
fossil fish sometimes determine the form of the 
concretion While some concretions may arise 
from a local concentration of cementing material 
in a root in the majority of cases an exchange 
of substance has taken place as when clayey 
matter has been removed to make way for a 
deposition of iron carbonate or iron sulphide 
Flints which replace in every detail the cal 


careous structures of a limestone are examples 
of concretions formed b\ complete substitution 
A quarry mav tx worked for the sake of its 
concretions of ironstone calcium phosphate or 
other subst mces 

Concrc tions Morbid in anim 1 economy 
hard substances that occasional^ make their 
appearance in different pirts of the body as 
well in the solids as m those 1 ivities destined 
to contiin thuds Thev arc usually named 
according to the pirts of the body in which 
thev occur as pineal sain ary pan reatic hepatic 
pulmonary urinary concrc tions Cc 1 heir com 
position is tqu illy v inous but the most common 
constituents are phosphates urates or other 
salts in combination with mucus albumen 
fibnn and other org 1111 c matte r See Calculus 

Concu binage sc ximl coh ibit ition of a man 
ind worn m without lc^al m image It was 
freely permitted among the ancient peoples of 
the East Babylonians Ass\rians Hebrews and 
( recks but imong the Romans m the cisc of 
unmarried men concubinage was limited by the 
lex Tulia and Lex 1 ipia Popp i a to a single 
concubine of mem descent 

Concurrent Jurisdiction the jurisdiction of 
different courts authorized to tike cognizance 
of the same kind of c isc In criminal cases 
the court which first takes up a case has the 
right of prevention tli it is of deciding upon 
that ease exclusive of the othc r courts which 
but for that right would lnvc been equally 
entitled to take cogniz mce of it In civil 
cases it lies with the suitor to bring his cause 
before any court he pleases which is com 
pc tent to 1 ike it up 

Concussion of the Brain 1 term applied to 
cert un injuries of the hr un result mg from blows 
mil falls though they m ly be un ittemkd with 
fracture of the skull Stupor or insensibility 
sickness impeded respiration and irregular pulse 
are the first symptoms and though these may 
subside there is always for a tunc more or less 
risk of serious inflammation of the brain setting 
m 

Condamine C harlcs Mane dc la See La 
Condamme 

Cond6 I ouis dc Bourbon founder of the 
House of born 1 5 JO 1 died after the battle of 
T irnac 1 509 See Bourbon 

Cond6 Iouis dc Bouibon Prince of (the 
Great Condi) a famous gcncril born in 1621 
In 1041 he married a men of Cardin il Richelieu 
His defe it of the Spanish at Rocroi it 1 648 
was followed m 1645 by his defeat of Mercy 
at Nordlingen and by his capture of Dunkirk 
in 1640 the year in which he inherited his 
father s title Dunng the troubles of the Fronde 
he at first took the side of the court but behev 
ing himself to be ill requited by Mazarm he 
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put himself at the head of the faction of the 
Petit v Maitres and was lmpnsoruei for a year 
by Mazann (1050) On his rclc ise h( it once 
put himse If at tlu head of 1 new I rondc entered 
upon negotiations with Spain and his attack 
on Paris being indecisive retired to the Nether 
lands where he was appointed generalissimo of 
the Spanish armies In this capacity he un 
successfully besieged Arras in 1054 but he was 
more fortun ite at Valenciennes in 1050 and at 
Cambrai in 1057 In 10^8 he was defeated 
before Dunkirk by lurenne but was restored 
to his rank in Trinee ifter the peace of 1059 
In 1008 he iceomplished the reduction of 
Franchc Comtek in three weeks and in 1074 he 
defeated the Prince of Orange at Scncf His 
successes ovei Montecuc 11 I 1 in Alsuc in 1075 
closed his militiry c ireer lour yc irs liter 
he retired to t h uitillj 11 c ir Pans and die d 
at Fontaineblc iu in 1080 — Bibliocrapiiv A 
Lemcrcier Ihstoire da Crand Condi 1 Loicl 
Mahon lift of Toms Prince of ( oridt 1 hit? 
patrick The ( real Condc and the Period of the 

I ronde 

Cond6 Louis Joseph de Bourbon Prince of 
born at Chantilly 111 1710 only son of the Duke 
of Bourbon and the 1 rincess of Hesse Rhunfcls 
lie distinguished himse If in the Sc veil Yc irs 
War and m 1702 defeited the Prince of Bruns 
wick at Toh innisberg On the outbreak of the 
revolution 111 1 789 he emigr ited and in 1 792 
formed it Worms a corps of emigr mt nobility 
which first joined the Austrun mil in 1795 the 
English service In 1797 he entered the Russi in 
service but in 1800 after the separation of 
Ilussi 1 from the co ihtion re entered for 1 time 
the English irmy He lived in I nglmd till 
1813 returned to Pins in 1814 received various 
honours and attended the king in his flight to 
Che nt On his return he w is appointed pre 
siclcnt of a buiciu of the chamber of peers 
but soon after retire el to Chintilly He died 
at 1 ins in 1818 He wrote Lssai sur la vie du 
Grand Condi 1 798 

Cond6 (kon d 1 ) a town and fortress of France 
department of Nord it the confluence of the 

II lyne and Schelelt It give their title to the 
Condd family Pop 4000 — ror another ( ondd 
see Condd sur Noireau 

Gondensa tion in chemistry and physics 
the act of reducing 1 gas or vapour to a liquid 
or soliel form — Surface condensation a mode 
of condensing steam by bringing it m contact 
with cold metallic surf ices in place of by injecting 
cold witcr 

Condensed Milk milk preserv ed by ev ipor it 
ing part of its moisture mixing with refined 
powdered sugar and packing in airtight ems 
hermetically sealed the sugar may also be 
omitted If condensed milk is used for mfmt 


feeding it should be mixed with not more than 
five \olumes of water to one of milk 

Gonden ser Electrical — An apparatus for 

storing electrical charges It consists of two 
sets of metal plitcs separated from each other 
by an insulating medium called the dielectric 
One set of plites is connected to the source of 
positive electricity and the other to the negative 
pole or to earth In one form the condenser 
contains layers of tin foil separated by sheets 
of paraffined p iper in others stiff metal plates 
ire separitcil by air 111 the I eyden jar glass is 
the dielectric Condensers of variable capacity 
are much used in win less telegriphy Optical 
— rhe system of lenses m 1 magic lantern 
nearest the source of light The rajs of light 
are caused by it to converge on the picture 
which thus receives the necessary illumination 
rngmeermg — A very 1 irgc number of tubes 
arr mged p irallel to eac h other in 1 cast iron 
box and designed to condense ste un into water 
Cold water flows inside the tubes and the hot 
condensing steam is on the outside of them 
In the process of c onilensing the steam gives up 
its latent he it and this heat is absorbed by the 
cooling witcr which in consequence leaves the 
condenser hotter than it enters it The tubes 
are usually arranged horizont illy though some 
tunes they are vertu il The horizontal arringc 
ment appears to be the more successful b b 
are the water boxes 1 p the tube plates 
thiough which tlu tubes entir the water boxes 
s i the flange by which the c ondenser is joined 
to the exhiust pipe from the engine t the 
sp ice for condensation which is filled with tubes 
a few mi lies apirt The tubes aie made of a 
non ferrous met il sue h is bi iss or pure copper 
I lie y are ibout J 111 c h outside eh imeter anel 
about inch thu k They in ly be 1> to 20 
feet long Supporting pi ites are sometimes 
provided through which the tubes pass If the 
witer on its way from inlet to outlet passes 
only once along the lc ngth of tlu condenser the 
conelenser is a single pass one If pi ites are 
inserteel at F f ( is in the figure ) so as to divide 
the w iter boxes into water tight compartments 
the conelenser lie comes a three pass one as the 
water has to piss three times along the length 
of the condenser I he most important engineer 

mg problems th it irise are — 

1 The Removal of Air — Air passes into the 
condenser is well as ste im md must be removed 
by an air pump (see Air pump) 

2 The Size of the Condenser — The condensing 
surf ice rtejui-eel dcpenels upon (ex) the amount 
of steam to be condensed and its quality ( b ) 
the amount of circulating water to be used and 
its temperature (the amount ranges between 
forty anei seventy times the amount of steam to 
be condensed) ( c ) the vacuum to be obtained 
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which determines the temperature of the con 
densmg steam (d) the speed of the water in 
the tubes In practice the usual designs work 
out at 6 to 10 lb of steam condensed per square 
foot of condensing surface per hour 

3 Vibration of lubes — ihis is important in 
power stations where turbine machinery is used 
and in ships The natur il frequency of vibra 
tion of the tubes zohen full of water should be 
different from that of the turbines or of other 
sources of external vibration 

4 Corronon of 1 ubes — This is an ever present 
trouble ind eve n d interims in sonic c iscs A 
destroy cr miy be put out of action at a critical 


CONDILLAC 

Fastern and of Western Palestine Handbook to 
the Bible Palestine Ihe Hittites and Ihe City 
oj Jerusalem 

Condescendence m Scots liw one of the 
written plcichngs 111 a process put in by the 
pursuer and containing a distinct statement of 
the tacts uid illcgitions togctlu r with the 
picas m law on which his case is founded 
Cond6 sur Noireau (kon da sur nwa ro) a 
town I ranee department ol Calvados at the 
confluence of the Noireau and Drouance Chief 
manufacture cotton Pop 06a0 

Condillac (kon ch vak) Ptunnc Bonnot de 
hrcncli philosopher born in 1715 His Essai 
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moment m a sea light by a le iky condenser 
When corrosion sets in little pits are found 
which eat through the tubes and the c ondensed 
steam becomes contaminated with the dirty 
or what is worse salt condensing witer Salt 
water plays havoc m stc im boilers ind it must 
be remembered that the witer condensed in 
the condenser is pumped straight into the boiler 
again Ihe causes are very little understood 
and nothing but trial and error seems to be of 
much use in selecting condenser tube metal 
Conder, Claude Rcigmc r colonel of the Royal 
Engineers and authority on Palestine born 
1848 died in 1010 He was for some years at 
the head of the survey of 1 alcstine served in 
Egypt and was present at Kassassin and Tel el 
Kebir also in South Africa (1884-5) He 
was connected with ordnance survey both m 
Britain and Ireland His works include Tent 
Work in Palestine Memoirs of the Surveys of 

It OL III 


sur l Online dis Connaissances Humames (1746) 

1 summary of I ocke s Essay concerning Human 
Understanding in large pirt 1 polemic against 
abstract methods of philosophizing struck the 
key note of his system In his lraiti des 
SysUmes (1740) he continued the condemnation 
of all systems not evolved from experience or 
fiom sensation such as the abstract systems of 
Descartes Malebranche Leibnitz and Spinoza 
In 1754 appeired his IraiU des Sensations and 
in 1755 his Traitt! des Ammaux \ criticism of 
BuiTon The sagacitv and clearness of his 
writings led to his appointment as tutor to the 
nephew of Louis XV the infant Duke of Parma 
for whom he wrote in 1755 his C ours d Etudes 
including a grammar an Art d ferire an Art 
de Raisonncr an Art de Penser and a general 
history His work Le Commen e et le Gouierne 
ment appeared in the same year as the Wealth 
of Nations (1770), and was no unworthy com 

7J 
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pamon to it In 1768 he was elected to the 
Academy He died shortly after the publication 
of his Logic in 1780 his Longue des Calculs being 
published posthumously in 1708 Condillac may 
be considered the forerunner in psychology 
ethics and sociology of the English school 
represented by Mill Bain and Spencer — Bib 
liography G H Lewes History of Philosophy 
L Dewaule Condillac et la psychology anglaise 
contemporame 

Conditioned and Unconditioned in philo 
sophy terms introduced by Sir William Hamilton 
The Unconditioned is regarded by Sir William 
Hamilton as a genus including two species 
the Infinite or the unconditionally unlimited 
and the Absolute or the unconditionally limited 
and the thesis which he maintains and expounds 
and which forms one of the leading doctrines of 
his philosophical system is that the Uncondi 
tioned as thus explained is entirely unthinkable 
The mind is confined m point of knowledge 
though not of faith to the limited ind condi 
tioned — the C onditioned being the mean between 
two uneonditionates mutu illy exclusive and 
equally inconceivable but of which on the pnn 
ciples of contradiction and excluded middle one 
must be admitted as necessary Thus infinite sp ice 

is inconceivable by us while at the same tune it 
is equally impossible to us to conceive of space 
as finite yet one of these must be admitted 
necessary and our conception is in some sense 
a mean between the mconceivables hrom such 
considerations it follows th it we cannot conclude 
either as to the existence or non existence of the 
Absolute The doctrine was applied by Mansel 
to determine the limits of religious thought As 
we can ration illy form no positive notion or 
concept of God our reason must be helped and 
supplemented by our faith in revelation See 
Agnostics Theism 

Condom (kon don) a town of S W Trance 
dep irtment of Gers on a height above the B ilse 
It has a cathedral now a museum a bishop s 
palace now a court house md a college Bossuet 
was at one time Bishop of ( ondom Pop 6640 

Condona tion m law forgivent ss of injury 
In an action for divorce on the ground of adultery 
it is a legal plea in defence An act once con 
doned is in the eyes of the law as if it had never 
been committed unless the guilty partv repeats 
the offence Condonation therefore is always 
conditional and is valid only so long as the eon 
doned mistonduct is discontinued 

Con dor (Spanish name from Peru cuntur) a 
South Amt rican bird the Sarcorhamphus gryphus 
one of the largest of the Vultundae or vulturme 
birds In its essential features it resembles the 
common vultures differing from them mainly 
in the large cartilaginous caruncle which sur 
mounts its beak and in the large size of its oval 


and longitudinal nostrils placed almost at the 
extremity of the cere Despite the many stones 
of its gigantic proportions Humboldt met with 
110 specimens whose wings exceeded 9 feet m 
expanse though it has occasionally been known 
to attain an expanse of 14 feet They arc found 
in greatest numbers in the Andes chain fre 
quenting regions from 10 000 to 15 000 feet above 
the level of the sea where they breed depositing 
their two white eggs on the bare rock They 
are generally to be seen in groups of three or 
four and only descend to the plains under 



Condor ( Sarcorhamphus gryphus) 


stress of hunger when they will successfully 
attack sheep goats deer md bullocks They 
prefer carrion however and when they have 
opportunity gorge themselves until they be 
come incapable of rising from the ground and 
so become a prey to the Indians The king 
vulture (S Papa) is another bird of the same 
genus 

Condorcet (kon dor sa) Mane Jean Antoine 
Nicolas de Can tat Marquis de an eminent Trench 
writer born in 174 J At the age of twenty one 
he presented to the Academy of Sciences an Essai 
sur le Calcul Integral and in 1767 his Mdmoire 
sur le Probltme des Irois Points appeared both 
being afterwards united under the title of Fssais 
d Analyse The ment of this work gained for 
him m 1769 a seat in the Academy of Sciences 
of which after the publication of his Uloges 
des Acadtmiciens marts avant 1699 (1773) he 
was appointed perpetual secretary (1777) In 
1777 his Theory of Comets gamed the prize 
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offered by the Academy of Berlin He contn 
buted to the 7 mnsactions of many learned soeie 
tics and took in active part in the Encyclopedic 
During tlu troubles of the iirst 1 reach revolution 
his sympathies were stronglv engaged on the side 
of the people By the eity of P ins he was 
elected deputy to the Legisl itivc Assembly of 
which he was soon appointed secretaiy and in 
Teb 1702 president On the tn 1 of I ouis 
he was in favour of the severest sentence not 
capital at the same time he propose d to abolish 
capital punishments exe e pt m case ot enme s 
against the State The f ill of the C irondist 
party list M iv 1701 pre\ented the constitu 
tion which Condorcet hid drawn up from being 
accepted and as he freely criticized the con 
stitution which took its pi ice he was denounced 
as being an accomplice of Bnssot Madame 
Verncy a woman of noble feelings secreted him 
for eight months during which he wrote his 
Esquis&e d un Tableau Ihstorique des Progrds 
de l Esprit llumain Lest he should end mger 
her safety however he left the house secretly 
m opposition to her wishes fled from I ins and 
wandered about till arrested and thrown into 
pnson where on the 8th \pnl he was 

found dead on the floor having app irently 
swallowed poison — Bibliography I ore! Morley 
of B1 ickburn Critical Miscellanies P ( aillaud 
Les idtes dconomiques de Condorcet L Cahcn 
Condorcet et la Revolution fran^aise 

Gondottieri (kon dot te a rc ) an Itali in n ime 
given to the captains of those bands of me reenary 
soldiers who m the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries hired themselves out to < irry on the 
petty wars of the Italian states Venice how 
ever begin to employ condotticn as eirlj- as 
1141 Montreal d Albarno a gentlcimn ot Pro 
vence was the first to give definite org 1111 / ition 
to a lawless b ind of this kind ind m my of them 
att une d consider iblc size and power Among 
the most noted leaders of the condotticn were 
Sir Tohn Ilawkwood commander of the f imous 
White Company Carmagnola and Sforza Atten 
dolo whose son made himself Duke of Milan 
for the most pirt these mercenaries were good 
soldiers and splendidly equipped but rapacious 
and cruel to ill but their own class 
Conduc tor or Lightning conductor a 
metal rod attached to buildings or ships for 
the purpose of averting the destructive results 
of lightning By its means cither the electn 
city of the clouds the cause of lightning is 
conducted without explosion into the earth or 
the lightning itself is received and conducted 
quie tly into the earth or water without causing 
damage It was invented by Benjamin Franklin 
about 1752 and met with speedy general adop 
tion the first conductor m England being erected 
m 170^ It usually consists of a stout gal 


vani7ed iron rod with one or more points at 
the top the lower end being metallicallv con 
nected with thick strips of copper which are 
e irned into the ground 
to a consider iblc depth 
and tcrmin ited if pos ^ 


siblc 


water or wet 


earth A single lightning \l | 
conductor sometimes fails ^ J | 
to protect a buil ling 
anel experts rce ommend 
not only tint a number 
oi such piths should Ik 
provided for the electric 
disch irge but th it all 
masses of metal outside 
and inside the building 
should h iv e good me 
tallic connections with 
the lightning rod The 
earthed enel of the roil 
if of sheet met il rc 
quires to be teste el annu 
ally but tubul ir earths 
m ly be ensured the 
necessary moisture by 
being eonnecteel with 
the rain pipe — Biiuio 
graphy Sir Olive r Lodge 
T ightnmg Conductors and 
Lightning ( uards Iv 
Ileelgcs Lightning Con 
ductors 

Con dyle (Gr kondijlos) 

111 in itomy a protuber 
nice on the end ot a 
bone serving to form an 
irtieulition with mother bone more especi 
ally applied to the prominence of the occipital 
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Plan showing arrangement of lightning rods earth 
connections and copper conductor tap s on a roof 


boric for articulation with the spine and to the 
lower enel of the tlugh bone at the knee 

Condy s Fluid a sanitary and antiseptic 
preparation of perminganate of potash which 
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is now largely used as a deodorizer and dis 
mfectant in fevers &c It is also employed 
as a girdle m diphtheria and other throat 
affections mcl is especially valuable for cleansing 
ulcers and sores 

Cone as used in geometry generally means 
a right cireulir eone that is the solid figure 
tr teed out when a right angled tnanglc is made 
to revolve round one of the sides that contain 
the nght angle Or m more general terms 
I et a straight line be held fixed at one point 
and let any other point of the line be made to 
describe any closed curve which docs not cut 
itself the solid figure traced out is a cone 
When the curve which the se< ond point describes 
is a circle the cone is said to be circular The 
cubical content of a cone on a plane base is one 
third of that of a cylinder on the same base 
and of the same altitude and is therefore found 
by multiplying the area of the base bv the 
altitude and taking one third of the product 
See Come Sections 

Cone or Strobilus in botany a drv com 
pound fruit consisting of many open scales 



Cone of Scotch Fir ( Ptnus sylvestns) 

A Bract (outer surface) B Bract (inner surface) with 
seeds attached C Section of seed (enlarged) D Seed and 
wing 

bearing seeds at the base as m the conifers 
The term is also used in a wider sense so as 
to include the sporangium bearing reproductn e 
shoots of Lycopods and horse tails 

Conegliano (ko nel ya no) a town Italy 35 
miles north of Venice It has a castle and a 
cathedral (1492) with paintings by Cima da 
Conegliano The place is noted for its sweet 
champagne There are monuments to Dante, 


Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi in the Logia 
Municipale The town was captured by the 
Austrians in 1917 but recovered by Italian and 
British troops m Oct 1918 Pop (commune) 
10 350 

Gonessi bark the bark of Wnghtia anti 
dysenterica an Apocvnaceous plant of India 
used as a tonic a febnfuge and an astringent 
m diarrhoea 

Coney or Cony an old name for the rabbit 
used also in the English version of the Bible as 
a translation of a Hebrew word probably meaning 
the Hyrax synacus a rabbit like animal common 
in Syria and Palestine inhabiting elelts of rocks 
Coney Island a small island of New York, 
at the west end of Long Island south of Brook 
lyn a favounte summer bathing resort having 
a fine be ich and splendid hotels 
Confectionery See Sweetmeats 
Confederate States the name given to eleven 
of the Southern States of America wluch 
attempted to secede from the Union on the 
election of Abraham Lincoln the Abolitionist 
candidate to the presidency in Nov 1800 
thus leading to the civil war which listed till 
1865 See United States 
Confederation of the Rhine the league 01 
Germaine states formed by Napoleon I in 1806 
and including Bavaria Wurtcmberg Baden 
Hesse Darmstadt Westph ilia &c The princes 
undertook to raise collective lv a large body of 
troops m event of war and established a Diet 
at I rankfort but the failure of Napoleon s 
Russian campngn of 1812 shook the structure 
and the league soon after broke up 

Con ference (1) a meeting of the represen 
tatives of different foreign countries for the 
discussion of some question There have been 
international conferences at Geneva (1864) 
London (1861 1867 and 1871) The Hague 
(1899) London (Balkan Conference 1912-3) 
and Pans (1918-20) (2) A meeting between 

delegates of the two Houses of Parliament 
called to discuss the provisions of a Bill with 
regard to which they are disagreed with the 
object of effecting an agreement between them 
(8) The annual meeting of Wesleyan preachers 
for deliberation on the affairs of the body 

Confession a term sometimes applied to a 
profession of faith for instance the Confession 
of Augsburg It sometimes also signifies a 
religious sect as the three Chnstian confess ons 
— the Roman Catholic the Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic The Confiteor (Lat I confess) is the 
confession which Roman Catholic priests make 
before the altar when beginning mass 

Confession in relation to sin which is its 
customary usage denotes the disclosure and 
acknowledgment of sin or of wiongdoing and 
is of two kinds — (a) Public confession or con 
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fession before the whole congregation or meeting 
Such was the usage of the early Christian Church 
and it now survives under the name of penance 
(6) Private or auricular the disclosure of sms 
to the priest at the confessional with a view 
to obtain absolution for them The person con 
fcssing is allowed to conceal no sin of consequence 
which he remembers h iving committed and the 
fither confessor is bound to perpctuU secrecy 
The practice ot a public acknowledgment of 
great sins was altered by Poj>e Leo the Great 
in 450 into a secret one before the priest 
and the fourth general Latcran council (1215) 
ordained that every one of the faithful of both 
sexes come to years of discretion should pn 
vately confess ill tlicir sins at least once a year 
to their own pistor an ordination still binding 
on members of the Roman Githolic Church 
Confession is a part of the sacrament of penance 
Some Anglican clergymen uphold it and it lias 
been retained by some of the reformed Churches 
as a preliminary to admission to communion 
Confession meaning the idmission or acknow 
ledgment of guilt or wrongdoing has always 
played an important p irt in enmin ll procedure 
— Bini iogiiaphv T T Carter The Doctrine of 
Confession m the Church of Fn gland H ( Ln 
4 Hist or if of Auricular Con ftssum and Indul 
fences in the I atm Church article Penitence m 
II istmgs s Encifdopcedia of Religion and Fthics 

Confessional in Roman Catholic churches 
iml chapels a kind of enclosed sc it m whic h 
the priest sits to he ir persons confess their sins 
The confessional is often not unlike a sentry 
box the priest sitting within and the penitent 
kneeling without and speaking through an iper 
turc Many confession ils ire in three divisions 
or compartments the centre which is for the 
reception of the priest being closed half way 
up by a dwarf door and having a sc it within 
it The side comp irtments winch cominum 
cate with the centre by grated apertures are 
for the penitents 

Confession of Faith i statement of religious 
beliefs a kind of elabor ite c reed (See Creed ) 
What is most distinctively known by this name 
is the document prepared by the Assembly of 
Divines which met at Westminster in obedience 
to an ordinance of Parliament issued 12th June 
1643 The whole number of the assembly 
amounted to 174 members mostly Puritans 
thirty two being members of Parliament There 
were also six Scottish commissioners appointed 
to consult and deliberate but not to vote 
One of the chief results of the deliberations was 
the framing of the Confession of 1< nth which 
on the return of the Scottish commissioners 
was adopted by the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland 27th Aug 1647 

Confidential Communication, m law a 


communication made by one person to another 
which the latter cannot be compelled to give 
in evidence as a witness Generally all com 
mumcations made between a client and his agent 
between the agent and the counsel m a suit 
or between the several parties to a suit are 
treated as confidenti il Ihe pnvikge of con 
fidentiality docs not i xtend to disc Insures made 
to a medical adwser and m England it has 
been decided also tint confessions made to a 
priest arc not to be treated as contidcntnl 
Conflrma tion the ceremony of laying on 
of hands bv a bishop m the admission of baptized 
persons to the enjoyment of Clinstnn privileges 
the person confirmed then taking upon himself 
the baptism il vows made in his name It is 
practised in the Greek Roman Citliolic lu 
thcran and 1 nglish ( hurchcs The Anglican 
Church holds that confirmation is not to be 
counted is a sacrament but hi c the I utlie ran 
Churches it ret uns the coniiim ition of clul 
dren by examining them of their knowledge 
m the articles of their futh In the Rom in 
Catholic Churches a delay of scien vears is 
interposed after biptism In the Lutheran 
Church boys mil girls ire usual h confirmed 
between the iges of thirteen and sixteen while 
m the Church of Lngl uul though there is no 
definite ruling in the m ittcr candidates for con 
firmation ire generally between fourteen and 
eighteen yeirs of age Ihc lords Supper is 
not tiken in these Churches until ifter con 
firmation — Run iogkai hy ATM ison The 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism ind article 
m Catholic Encyclopedia 

Confisca tion the ict of condemning as for 
feited and adjudging to the public treasury 
the goods of a eimnnal m part punishment of 
i enme The term is useel of iny seizure of 
property without aclcqu itc compensation 
Gonfor mable in geology a term applied to 
strata lying in parallel or nearly parallel planes 



and having the sime dip ind changes of dip, 
the opposite term being uncon formahle 

Confu cius or Kong fu tse that is the 
teacher Kong the famous Chinese sage born 
m 551 b c in the province of Shantung then 
belonging in part to the sm ill vassal kingdom 
of Lu His father Shuh liang heih who was 
a warrior of royal descent died three years 
later and the boy was reared in comparative 
poverty by his mother Ching tsai At the age 
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of seventeen he was made inspector of corn 
markets at nineteen he married and after about 
four years in which a son and two d lughters were 
born to him he comment cd his career as 1 teacher 
In 517 b c he was induced by two members of 
one of the principal houses in Lu who had joined 
his bind of disciples to visit the capital with 
them where he had interviews with Lao tzc 
the founder of Taoism Though temporarily 
driven from Lu to lsi by a revolution he soon 
returned thither with an increasing following 
and it the age of fifty two was made thief 
magistr ite of the city of ( hung too So striking 
a reformation was effected by him thit he wis 
chosen for higher posts became Minister of 
Crime and with the aul of two powerful dis 
ciplis clevited the stite of Lu to the foremost 
position m the kingdom Its m irquis however 
soon after give himself up to elebauchery anti 
Confucius became a wanelcrcr m miny states 
for thirteen ve irs In 48 1 he returned to Lu 
but woulel neit take office Ihc deiths of lus 
favourite thstiplts Yen 11 win anti Tze lu m 
481 and 478 ehel mut h to further his own which 
took place in the litter year Confucius left 
no work detailing his mor d and social system 
but the name of (onfutius is instpirably asso 
ciated with the el issic il books of ( hina whie li 
contain the foundations e>f their religious and 
political beliefs Tive of the se books arc e died 
King the others ire edleel S/m Confucius is 
sud to have written only one King the Chun 
tsm Three other Kings the Shi or Songs 
the \ 1 h or Natural Mutations anel the Shu 
or Book of History he is said merely to have 
compiled or eeliteel The fifth Kmg the Li H 
or Mcmonals on Soei il L iws and Bites ip- 
pears to have been composed fiom information 
about Confucius The four S/m are entirely 
by disciples of the sage The titles ire Lun yu 
(Discourses anel Con\ e rs itions) Chung yung 
(Doctrine of the Me in) Tax luoh (Greit 
Study) and Meng tszi or works of Mencius 
The teaching of Confucius has hiel and still 
has an immense influence in China though 
he can hardly be suel to have founded either 
a religion or a philosophy Confucius w is the 
tjpe of the virtuous man without religion 
although he was religious iftor the manner of 
religious men of his age and land His teaching 
did not include the element of future retribution 
but like the Old Testament he had much to 
say of rewards and punishments meted out m 
the present life by the all seeing Heaven god 
from the tradition il belief in whom he did not 
depart as is evident from numerous passages 
He was however above all a political reformer 
founding his political principles upon moral 
base s All his teaching was devoted to practical 
mor ility anel to the duties of man in this world 


m relation to his fellow men in it was summed 
up the wisdom acquired by his own insight and 
experience and that derived from the teaching 
of the sages of antiquity To make oneself as 
good as possible was according to Confucius 
the mam business of life Like Socrates he 
believed that vice was the result of ignorance, 
and that knowledge led to virtue and moral 
perfection And the love of virtue that he 
felt himself he sought to develop in others by 
his te idling Man s n iture it e ording to Con 
fueius is origin illy good and merely requires 
cultivation on right lines to bring it to its highest 
perfection — Bibliography li K Douglas 

Confucianism and 7 anism J I egge The Reh 
gions of China ( G Alexander Confucius 
W L Soothill 7 he AnaUcls of Confucius 
Congfe d Llire (kon zha d 1 le r) the Norman 
Trent h for le ive to elect designates the sove 
reign s licence authorizing the dean and chiptcr 
of 1 vac int see in 1 nglinti to proceed with 1 
new election Though iionun illy t boosing their 
bishop yet the dc in and ch ipter are bound to 
elect within a certim time such person as the 
Crown shall recommend otherwise they incur 
the pen ilties of a praemunire 

Conger eel (kong g£r) 1 genus of m irmc 
cels characterized by 1 long dors il fin beginning 



Conger eel ( Conger t ulga t$) 


near the nape of the netk immcdiitclv ibove 
the ongin of the pectoral fins anel bv hiving 
the upper jiw longer than the lower The best 
known member of this genus is the Conger vu f 
gans winch is abunel ml in ill Turope an w iters 
sometimes attaining a length of 10 feet ind more 
than 100 lb m weight It is pale brown above 
greyish white below with whitish dorsal and 
anal fins fringed with blick Its llesh is eaten 
but is somewhit coarse 

Congested Districts Board A body under 
this n ime was established by the Irish I and 
Purchase Act 1801 for the purpose of amelio 
rating the condition of the rural population 
dwelling in certain congested districts the 
test of such congestion being that more than 
20 per cent of the population of the county were 
living in electoral divisions of which the total 
rateable value divided by the number of the 
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population gave a sum of less than £1 10s 

for each individual The board has power to 
amalgamate small holdings by aiding migration 
and emigration of occupiers from one holding 
to another and generally to further agriculture 
stock rearing fishing weaving spinning or other 
suitable industries The board has a consider 
able income largely denved from the Insh t liurch 
Temporalities 1 und It has carried out impor 
tant drainage and other works and has m uie 
large purchases of land including the Dillon 
estate of over 90 000 acres bought for £290 000 
The congested districts are chic Hy in Connaught 
and m the south west and north west of Ireland 
A similar board for Scotland was established m 
1897 and like the Insh board has already 
spent a large imount of money on such works 
as fliers harbours roads and bridges In 1911 
the Scottish I and Court took over the work of 
the board for Scotland 

Congestion in medicine is a hyperemia 
(excess of blood) in some p irt or orgin of the 
body Two forms are recognized active and 
passive The first is clue to m mere ised amount 
of blood being brought to the part by the arteries 
and the second occurs where there is delay in 
the return of the blood from a part due to 
obstruction of the veins Active congestion is 
Chirac tenzed by increase in size of the affected 
part the bright red colour of the skm with 
increased w irmth frequently accompanied by 
throbbing and puls ition This is seen 111 infiam 
matory conditions or may be produced by the 
action of ccrtiin drugs or when very tight 
pressure is applied to a limb Passive congestion 
is shown by the iffeeted part becoming cl irk 
purple in colour (evanosis) I rc qucntly it is 
cooler than the surrounding p irts When the 
congestion is long standing oedema (dropsy) 
appears in the dependent parts of the body and 
fluid in c a\ lties e g in the c best or abdomen 
The effects of temporary congestion when the 
cause of the congestion is removed are wholly 
passing and the part resumes its normal state 
but long st Hiding passive congestion leads to 
permanent c hinges in the tissues 

Gong leton a m irket town of England 
Cheshire in a deep \ alley on the Dane 22 miles 
s of Manchester It has cotton and silk manu 
facturcs the 1 itter forming the principal m 
dustry Pop 1 i 217 

Conglom erate 1 term applied by geologists 
to roeks consisting mostly of water worn pebbles 
cemented together by a matnx of siliceous 
calcareous or other cement often called also 
pudding stone When the lr cement decays they 
yield as *t rule very unpromising and gravelly 
soils 

^''Congo or Zaire one of the great nvers of 
the world in Southern Afnca having its cm 


bouenure m the South Atlantic The mouth 
of the river was known to the Portuguese in 
148 1 but the lower pirt of its course was first 
exp lored by an 1 nglish expedition under Captain 
Tuckey in 1819 which ascended it for about 
172 miles In 1807 however Livingstone chs 
covered a considerable river called the Chambczi 
rising 111 the Chibal6 Hills and having followed 
it to I ake Bangweolo traced it thcnc c as the 
Luapul 1 to Lake Moc ro and thence ag un as 
the I ualabi to Nyangwc I rom this point 
its c xplor ition was tiken up in 1870-7 by 
Stanley who proved its identity with the Congo 
It carries more water to the ocean than the 
Mississippi its volume being next to that of 
the Am izon Its tot il length is ibout 8000 
miles and it drains an an 1 of 1 100 000 sq 
miles Its chief tributaries ire the Aruwimi 
and the Mobmgi from the right and the Ike 
lemba and Kw 1 from the left which latter 
repnsc nts the collected w iters of immense nvers 
from the south such as the Iv iss 11 the Ivwango 
&c It is mvigtblc for about 100 miles from 
its mouth after which the navigation is inter 
rupted by cataracts 

Congo Golony or Belgian Congo formerly 
Gongo Free State a Bclgnn territory on the 
River Congo in Centril South Africa stretching 
by a kind of nirrow neck of territory to the 
nver s mouth but c xpandmg inland so as to 
cover an immense arc 1 m unly lying south of 
the river The obvious advant iges of the Congo 
as a waterway in opening up the continent led 
to the formation at Brussels m 1 878 of a ( anni6 
d Etudes du Haut Congo under the patronage 
of Leopold II having as its aim the Internationa 
hzation and development of the Congo area 
As age nt of this association St mlcy returned m 
1879 to open up the river and form a free state 
under European protection He established a first 
station at Vivi the limit of maritime navigation 
310 miles above the mouth of the river con 
structcd roads past the Yelala iriel Livingstone 
eitaracts and hauled steamers up to the higher 
reaches of the Congo where in 1882 the station 
of I copoldvillc was formed on St mlcy Pool 
From its mouth to Mat idi the C ongo is navigable 
for about 100 miles but above this numerous 
rapids render the river unnavigable as *ar as 
St mlcy Pool From the latter st ition however 
to Stanley Tails the Congo itself is continuously 
nivigablc for 1G00 miles to which its great 
iffluents already explored idd no fewer than 
5000 miles of serviceable w itc rw ly Above the 
Stanley Falls station the river is called Lualaba 
and is igiin navigiblc for a distance of 000 
miles The work having been initiated by Stan 
ley King Leopold s association in 1884-5 entered 
into treaties with all the I uropean powers and 
the United States for the recognition of its 
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sovereign power A treaty with Tapan was con 
eluded in 1900 The bound ines of the new 
Congo rree Stale were practically settled at 
the same time and it was agreed that the basin 
of the Congo and its tnbutirus should be free 
to all nations that no duties should be levied 
on imports (this was not adhered to) and that 
the slave trade should be suppressed 1 he state 
became form illy 1 Bclgi 111 colony on 1 8th Oct 
1908 The Central Government is at Brussels 
under the Colonial Minister I 11 Africa there is 
a Governor ( eneril with many officials and m 
armed force The territory is divided into twenty 
two administered districts (1912) A number of 
stations have been formed on the river the c hief 
being Boma the capital 70 miles from the 
mouth There are many mission ines it work 
The revenue and expenditure for 1921 vert 
£2 541 000 and £2 /81 000 re spectively The 

exports are rubber palm oil and kernels i\ory 
copal ground nuts wax &< The total length 
of railways in 1921 was 1207 miles Aica csti 
mated at 909 0,4 sq miles pop at 11 000 000 
of which about 7000 ire Europeans See Ruanda 
and Urundi — Bum ioc a vphv A T \\ inters 
Bibliographic du Congo Sir II M St inlej 
The Congo and the I minding of its J ree Slati 
D C Boulger The Congo State T Bertrand 
Te C ongo Belgt A B Keith The Belgian ( ongo 
and the Btrlm Act 

Congo French or French Fquatorial 
Africa is bounded by the Anglo I gyptian 
Sudan (Bahr cl C ha/ il) on the east the tame 
roons on the vest and the Belgian Congo on 
the south stretching inland from the sea to 
I akc ( had me a about 1 0 17 131 sq miles pop 
9 000 000 In 1010 the French (ongo wa 
divided into three circumscriptions namely the 
Cabun Colony the Middle (ongo Colony and 
the Ubangi Shari ( olony The n line was 
changed into I rc neh 1 quatonal Africa In 1911 
I ranee ceded to Germany certain parts of the 
colony which arc now again French The chief 
rivers are the ( abun Ogowe and Rvilu and 
the stations already founded include I ibreville 
(the capital) Brazzaville Njola Philippeville 
Loango and rrancevillc 

Congo Pea Sec Pigeon Pea 

Gongrega tionalists, formerly called Inde 
pendents a Christian see t el uining to eontinue 
the primitive foim of Church government 
founded by the moderate party among the 
Brownists and Barrowists early m the seven 
teenth century Congregationalism was asso 
ciated m its origin with Puritanism of whieh 
it was the most radical expression It is the 
doctrine of democracy applied to the Church 
Under the Commonwealth the Congregation alists 
rapidly developed and though they suffered 
after the Restoration m common with their 


rivals the Presbyterians they speedily recovered 
after the Revolution and soon outstripped the 
latter sect so far as I nglind was concerned 
The name Independent as it was frequently 
adopted bv other bodies with which they had 
no sympathy was discarded in favour of the 
n ime of Congregational Brethren whit h appeared 
to express a leading feature in their polity 
This is the government of each congregation 
by all the members of that congregation and 
not as in the Presbyterian ( hurch by a session 
of the pastor and ruling elders only More 
over each congregation is autonomous md 
wholly mdt pendent of extraneous jurisdiction 
the union of Congregational churches having 
only such indirect mthonty is ittends the 
cumulative expression of opinion In modern 
tune s however Congregation ihsm is display 
mg a centralizing tendency In doctrine the 
majority ire evangelic il though in individual 
churches considerable latitude is shown The 
number of Congreg ltion il churches and mission 
stations in the British Islands is about 5000 of 
which more than 4500 are in England md Wales 
The body has about 500 000 members over 1000 
accredited ministers and upwards of 100 evan 
gc lists audit raises a sum of more th in £1 000 000 
innuall} for religious md chintible purposes 
Congregationalism is also a leading lorm of Church 
life in many of the British dependencies and in 
the United States I he mcmbciship of the 
( ongreg ition il churches all the vorld over was 
1 50 3 814 in 1920 The Pilgrim Fathers who 
set sail m the Mayflower for the New World 
vere Brownists or primitive Congregationalists 
— (f It W Dale History of rnghsh Congre 
gaiionalism, 

Gongrega tions in the P ipal government 
meetings or committees consisting of c irchnds 
and officers of the Pope to udministcr the 
various departments see ul ur anel spiritual of 
the Pap il dominion e g the c ongreg ition of the 
Holy Office (Inquisition) the e ongreg ition of 
the Index &c Congregation also signifies a 
society of several convents of the same rule 
which together form in organi/ed corporation 
hold chapters and elect supcnois 

Gon gress in international politics a meeting 
of the rule rs or representatives of several states 
with a view to adjusting disputes between dif 
ferent Governments The term is only applied 
to gatherings of first class importanc e attended 
either by sovereigns or by their Secretaries of 
State less important meetings for the settle 
ment of particular questions or m preparation 
for a congress are usually termed conferences 
The word in this connotation came into use 
in the seventeenth century 

Congress the name given to the legislative 
assembly of the United States of Amcnca con 
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sisting of two Houses — a Senate and a House of 
Representatives The Senate consists of two 
members elected by each state for a period 
of six years one third of whom are elected every 
two years lhe representatives m the Lower 
House are elected by the several states every 
two years and their number varies 111 each 
state in proportion to the population as deter 
mined by the decennial census The united 
body of Senators ind representatives for the 
tw o years during which the representatives hold 
their scats is called one Congress See United 
States 

Con greve, Willi urn Lnglish dramatist born 
1670 educated at Kilkenny and at 1 runty 
College Dublin from which he entered the 
Middle lemple London A novel entitled The 
Incognita under the pseudonym of Cleophil 
was followed at the age of twenty one by his 
comedy of lhe Old Bachelor the success of which 
procured for him the patronage of I ord Halifax 
who made him a commissioner for licensing 
h ickney coaches soon after gave him a place m 
the pipe office and finally conferred on him 
a very lucrativ e place m the ( ustoms ITe 
aftcrw irds received an addition il sinecure in 
the ippointmcnt of secretary to the Isluul of 
Tam uc 1 Ills next play 1 he Double Dealer was 
less successlul his third comedy Love for Love 
and his tiagedy 7 he Mourning Bride (1097) 
were both popular but ifter the c old rec eption 
of his Way of the World in 1700 he ceased 
altogether to write for the stage though he 
still wrote occasional verses on public subjects 
In 1710 he published a collection of his plays 
mel poems which he dedicated to his eirly 
patron Lord Halifax to whose person and party 
he remained attiched in all fortunes He died 
111 1729 Congreve is thought by miny com 
petent critics to be the greatest English master 
of pure comedy Unfortun itely for him his 
work his often been associated with the coarse 
and brutil work of Wycherley with whom he 
has really little m common Ills plays espeei 
ally The \\ ay of the World arc masterpieces and 
rank with all Molifcre s pi lys except his very 
greatest — t f Ldmund Gossc The Life of William 
Congreve 

Congreve Sir William Bart inventor of 
the Congreve rocket born m 1772 died at 
Toulouse 111 1828 He entered the army from 
which he retired m 1816 with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel of artillery and entered the 
House of Commons He invented the rocket 
about 1801 It was first used on active service 
m the attack on Boulogne 1806 and on Copen 
nagen 1807 He took out patents also for the 
manufacture of gunpowder and of bank note 
paper and wrote treatises on the mounting of 
naval ordnance and on the hydro pneumatic lock 


Congruence In algebra the set of whole 
numbers which leave the same remainder on 
being divided b> i given whole number are said 
to iorm 1 congruence or to be congruent with 
respeet to the given number which is called the 
modulus of the congruence In geometry a set 
of lines that satisfy two conditions so that a 
finite number pass through a point and a finite 
number lie on a plane arc said to form a con 
gruencie of lines — Congruent a term applied to 
two figures which may be made to coincide 
exactly by superposition 

Coni or Cu neo a tow 11 of North Italy 
capital of the province of tom charmingly 
situated on a lull it the confluc nee of the Stura 
and the ( csso 47 miles s of Turin Formerly 
all mcrch iodise passing from the seaport of 
Nice to I ombarely Swit/erl mel and Germany 
went by this route but the railw ly has confined 
its tracle to Turin mel neighbouring towns It 
has manufactures of silks and woollens Pop 
(commune) 29 608 

Conia, Coniine or Cicutine (from I at 
comum C r koncion hemlock) (t 8 H 17 N) a 
volatile dkaloid tin active poisonous principle 
of hemlock It exists in ill p irts of the plant 
but especially 111 the not epntt ripe seed When 
pure it is 1 colouilcss oily liquid sp gr 0 845 at 
20 C changing by exposure to air to 1 brown 
fluid and ultimately to 1 resinous bitter mass 
It is one of the tew alkaloids which have been 
prepared synthetic illy mel is 1 derivative of 
pyndine It has a niuscous txste and very ehs 
igrecablc odour slurp and choking when strong 
but in small quantity like thit of mice It is 
exceedingly poisonous appearing to cause death 
by inducing paralysis of the muscles used m 
respir ition 

Conic Sections three curves the hyperbola 
the parabola and the ellipse formed bj the inter 



section of a righ* circulir cone with planes that 
cut the cone in various directions Let a plane 
P be drawn through the axis of the cone at 
right angles to the plane of section Q Let the 
lines in which P cuts the cone be c ailed the sides 
and the line of intersection of P ind Q the trans 
verse Then the curve in which Q cuts the cone 
is called a parabola (1 ) if the transverse is parallel 
to a side a hyperbola (2) if the transverse cuts 
the sides on opposite sides of the vertex and 
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an ellipse (3) if the transverse cuts the sides 
on the same side of the vertex The ellipse be 
comes a circle (4) when Q is at right angles to 
the axis of the cone The curves may also be 
obtained as plane sections of an oblique circular 
cone (Sec Geometry ( Analytical ) ) The dehm 
tion of the curves as sections of a cone is the one 
which was used by ant lent geometers later they 
were defined as the loci of points whit h move so 
that their distance from a fixed point (focus) is 
m a constant ratio to their distance from a fixed 
straight line (directrix) If this ratio ( e ) is 
greater than 1 the curve is a hyperbola if less 
than 1 the curve is an ellipse if c is equal to 
3 the curve is a parabola 
Gonidium in Fungi an ascxually produced 
wind borne spore budded off from the end of a 
special liyphi or comdiophorc 

Coniferales Conifer®, or Conifers the 
largest and most import int group of living 
gymnosperms so e died from their e ones which 
arc commonly of the type seen in the Scotch pine 
They ire all woody plants incl mostly tall ever 
green trees (the larch is a deciduous conifer) of 
temper ite and arctic zones and of high tropic il 
mountains Immense coniferous forests exist 
m the north temperate 7011 c (firs spruces 
larches pines) ilso on the 1 icific slope of 
North Amenu — the home of the mimmoth 
trees (Sequoi 1 ) Douglas hr (Psc udotsuga) sugir 
pine &c — and in the Iliimliyus (dcodir and 
blue pine) while many peculiar tvpcs are found 
in China md lapan eg umbrelli pine (Sei ido 
pitys) inAustralii md New Zealand eg kauu 
pine (Agatlns) and m South America eg 
monkc v puzzle (Ar uicaria) The shoot of C 0111 
ferules is strictly monopodi il and of very rcgul ir 
construction ( is in an ordinary Chnstm is tree ) 
The anatomy resembles thit of woody dicot> 
lcdons but the wood is generally simpler and 
more uniform in composition The le ives are 
alwiys more or ess xerophytic the pine needle 
being m extreme case Conifer lies arc wind 
pollinated the pollen is produced m incredible 
quantities md the wastage is enormous The 
seeds are also often wind borne e g the winged 
seeds of the Scotch pine but in other cases 
such as the yew arc juicy and adapted for 
bird dispersal On account of their greganous 
growth their tall clean yet bulky trunks and 
the homogeneous character of their wood Com 
ferales take the first place among timber trees 
Coniferales are subdivided into two families 
(1) Taxacesr durcious plants with imperfect 
cones clueflj natives of the southern hemisphere 
® 8 >ew (Taxus) (2) Pinacea. monoecious 
plants with typical cones conceahng the seeds 
e g pine fir sprue e mammoth tree cypress 
jumper monkey puzzle bee Gymnosperms and 
genera mentioned above 


Conington John English classical scholar 
born 182 > died 1869 He studied at Rugby 
and Oxford where he had a most distinguished 
career and held the Latin chair in the university 
from 1854 till his death His chief work was an 
edition of Virgil (in Bell s Bibliotheca Classica 
3 vols 1861-8) with notes and introductory 
essays and he also tr instated Virgil s Mneid 
(in the octosyllabic metre of Scott) part of 
Homer s I had and the Odes Satires and 
Fpislles of Horace His translation of Virgil is 
most imperfect as the galloping metre he adopted 
is as diffeient as possible from the weighty and 
dignified Virgilnn hexameter but his trans 
lation of Horace is admirible in every respect 
and is easily the best c omplete version in English 
though Calverley has perhaps given a happier 
rendering of one or two individual odes 

Coniros tres, m ornithology a subdivision 
of the ord Insessores or Passcres consisting 
of genera having a stout conical beak The 
best known genen are the larks tits finches 
sparrows goldfinches linnets bullfinches cross 
bills starlings crows and birds of paradise 

Con iston a nime of sever il applications m 
N Lane ishire m the I nglish L ike District 
toniston Water is 1 lake about 6 miles long and 
half 1 mile broad fed by several streams on 
one of which arc two fine w iterfalls md chs 
charging into Morecambe Ba j It is overlooked 
by the fine group of mount 1111 s called toniston 
tells rising m the Old M 111 to the height of 2613 
feet Comston village is near the head of the 
lake 

Conje veram 1 town of Hindustan Presi 
dcncy of M idr is clistne t of Clmiglcput It 
st nids in a valley is irregul irly built ind from 
5 to G miles long It possesses two fimous 
pigodas dedicated to Vishnu and biva and the 
inhabitants ire mostly Brahmins Cottons are 
manufictured in the town Pop 53 864 

Con jugal Rights in 1 iw the right which 
husband and wife have to e ich other s society 
comfort and affection A suit for restitution 
of conjugil rights is competent by either pirty 
m the rnghsh Divorce ( ourt In Lngland the 
jurisdiction wis transferred from the old ccele 
siastical courts to the Divorce Court by the 
Matrimonial Causes Act 3857 

Conjugate 1 group of Crcen Alga? eharac 
tenzed by their method of sc \u il reproduction 
consisting in conjugition of snnil ir gametes 
each the entire contents of an ordinary vege 
tative cell through a conjugation tube bee 
Spirogyra 

Conjugate Diameters in the geometry of 
conic sections two diameters such that the pole 
of either lies on the other Each bisects chords 
parallel to the other 

Conjunc tion, 111 grammar a connective 
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indeclinable particle serving to unite words during critical moments of the trick performed 


sentences or clauses of a sentence and indicating 
their relation to one another They are classi 
fiablc into two mun groups (1) coordinating 
conjunctions joining independent propositions 
and subdivisible into copulative disjunctive 
adversitive and illative conjunctions (2) sub 
ordinating conjunctions linking a dependent 
or modifying cl luse to the principal sen 
tcncc lhe only active influence winch the 
conjunction can be said to exercise grammati 
eally in a sentence is in respect of the mood of 
the verb following it in dependent sentences 
the rule being to employ the subjunctive where 
futurity and contingency are implied the inch 
cati vc where they arc not as I will do it though 
he be there (which he may or may not be) 
or I will do it though he is there (which he 
is) 

Gonjunc tion 111 istronomy the position of 
two of the heavenly bodies as two plmets or 
the sun and 1 planet when they have the same 
longitude th it is when tlicir directions projected 
on the ecliptic or e irth s orbital plane come ide 
Sometimes conjunction in right ascension in 
stead of longitude is spoken of the directions 
being then projected on the plane of the equ itor 
Wht n it is simply said th it a pi met is m con 
junction conjunction with the sun is to be 
understood Venus or Mercury is said to be 
in inferior conjunction when precisely on the 
same side of the sun is the earth m superior 
conjunction when on the opposite side 

Conjunct! va the me mbranc which lines the 
inner surface of the eyelids and which is con 
turned over the fore part of the globe of the eye 

Conjuring was known md prictised at a 
very early date in 1 gypt and in ancient C recce 
and Rome and many seemingly inexplicable 
effects were produced in much the same manner 
is 111 modern days Artificial thunder ind 
lightning presented no serious difficulties while 
the visibility of ippantions was effected by paint 
mg the figures on a dark w ill m some easily in 
flamm ible m itcrial and igniting it Consider ible 
skill was however often employed At later 
periods both Chiucer and Cellini seem to have 
been familiar with conjuring exhibitions Peppc r s 
ghost and numerous similar phenomena resulted 
from the arrangement of mirrors md a know 
ledge of acoustics and the use of ventnloquial 
skill will effee t iiiuc h Llet tro m ignetism is 
another valu ible assistant to the conjurer 
Maskelync s f imous box trick formed one of 
the sensations of the nineteenth century ind 
equally successful in the presentation of illusions 
was de Kofi 1 India h is long been the home 
of conjuring Skill of hind and much practice 
ire needed by the conjurer with a flow of 
patter to distract the attention of his audience 


Bibliographx J N Pousin Sorcellerie ancienne 
et moderne expliquec J F Robert Houdm 
Secrets de la prestidigitation et de la magic L 
Hoffman Modern Magic T N Maskelyne 
Sharps and Hats W Goldston 2 neks and 
Illusions Magical Annual 

Conn Lough a lake in the north of County 
Mayo Ireland sepirited from Lough Cullin 
by a narrow ch inncl The two extend for 
about II miles and are studded with islmds 

Connah s Quay a seaport and urban district 
of N Wales in Flintshire on the estuary of 
the Dee Pop 5062 

Connaught Arthur Willnm Patrick Albert 
Duke of third son of Queen Victoria was born 
in 1 850 Intended for the army he was educated 
at the Royal Milit iry Academy Woolwich and 
entered the Roy d Lngincers in 1868 In 1874 
he was created Duke of Connaught md Strath 
earn and in 1870 he married Princess Louise 
cl mghter of 1 rmcc I reck rick t h irles of I russia 
Ik saw service in ( inadu I gypt (at the battle 
of Tel el Ivebir in 1882) and 111 India (1886-90) 
In 1902 he was made a field marshal was In 
spector General of the Forces from 1904 to 1907 
and commander in chief in the Mediterranean 
from 1907 to 1909 lie was C overnor General 
of C inula from 1911 to 1916 being succeeded 
by the Duke of Devonshire In 1920 he visited 
India and opened the new Legislative Assembly 
there in 1921 

Connaught Princ c Arthur of son of the pre 
ceding was born in 1881 He was educated at 
Eton and entered the Hussars in 1901 During 
the European War he served as iidc de camp 
to the commander in chief md was sent on 
special missions abroul In 1911 he married 
Alexandra Duchess of Fife daughter of the 
Princess Royal In 1920 he was appointed 
Governor C eneral and comm mder in chief of 
South Alrici 

Connaught (kon ngt) the smallest of the 
four provinces of Ireland situated between 
I emstcr and the Atlantic area 4 228 211 acres 
Its west coast is much broken up by numerous 
bays and inlets and is thickly studded with 
islands The centril parts are comparatively 
level ind of limestone formation while the 
surrounding mountains are formed of sandstone 
clay slate granite and quartz A large pro 
portion of the province is bog md generally 
it is the least fertile of all the provinces It is 
divided into five counties — Galway Mayo Ros 
common I eitrim and Sligo Pop 610 984 

Connaught Rangers, The raised (1703) m 
the Irish province from which they are named 
greatly distinguished themselves at Busaco 
routing a Trench regiment five times their own 
strength During the European War the Con 
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naughts suffered heavy losses on the Western 
Front at Pont sur Sambre and were also repre 
sented m Gallipoli 

Connecticut (kon net 1 kut) a river United 
States the west branch of which forms by treaty 
the boundary between the United States and 
Canada to lat 4>> n It rises on the north 
border of New Hampshire forms the boundary 
between Vermont and New Ilimpshirc passes 
through the west part of Massachusetts and the 
central part of Connecticut and falls into Long 
Island Sound It is navigable for vessels drawing 
from 8 to 10 feet for about 300 miles from its 
mouth subsidi iry c mals however being required 
above Hartford totil length 450 miles It is 
famed for its shad fisheries 

Coniecticut, one of the original thirteen 
states of the American Union bounded by New 
York Massachust tts Rhode Islind and Long 
Island Sound length cast to west about 95 
miles greatest brtadth north to south ibout 
72 miles area 5004 sq miles of which 14# sq 
miles is water area It eont 11 ns sevt ral distinct 
ranges of hills but none of them h ive any grt at 
elevation Its principal river is the Connecticut 
which divides it into two nearly equal parts Hie 
coast is indented with numerous b lys and creeks 
which furnish m my harbours Its minerals 
comprise iron copper lead cobilt plumbago 
marble freestone porcelain clay and coal Lime 
is produced in Urge quantities and there is 
abundance of building stout The soil is in 
general better suited for grazing than tillage 
abounding in fine meidows But where agn 
culture is practised then arc ample crops of 
Indian torn rye wheat oits birlty buckwheat 
and potatoes and fruits pirticularly apples 
flourish The manufietures consist chiefly of 
woollen cotton and silk goods metal goods 
paper clocks hats and caps leatht r goods 
pottery wire gloss mil mithinery firearms 
sewing m icluncs so ip c indies bricks carnages 
&c The principal exports consist of agricultural 
produce and manufactures The foreign com 
mercc is nearly all carried on through New York 
and Boston but there is a considerable coasting 
trade and a large amount of tonnage engaged 
in the cod fishenes Fish culture has received 
special attention many millions of sh id ova and 
young salmon having been introduced into the 
rivers The state is intersected in various 
directions by railways The chief educational 
institution is Yale University New Haven 
founded in 1701 one of the most celebrated m 
the United States It had in 1920 090 professors 
and teachers and *3 306 students Wesleyan IJni 
versity Middletown was founded in 1831 The 
seat of government is Hartford The largest 
town is New Haven Other populous places are 
Bridgeport, Waterbury and Meriden The state 


at first consisted of two colonies — Connecticut 
with its seat of government at Hartford and 
New Haven at New Haven Connecticut was 
settled in 1633 by emigrants from Massachusetts 
Hartford was settled by English m 1635 the 
Dutch having previously built a fort there The 
colony of New Haven was settled by English in 
16 38 and the two tolomes were united in 1605 
bv a charter granted by Charles II Pop 
in 1920 1 380 631 

Connective Tissue See Areolar Tissue 

Connema ra ( the Bays of the Ocean ) a 
boggy and mountainous district occupying the 
west portion of C ounty G ilwuy Ireland about 
30 miles m length and 15 to 20 miles in breadth 
Its coasts are verv broken and there are numer 
ous small lakes There is much wild and 
picturesque set nery M iny of the people sup 
port thcmstlvcs by fishing Connemara ponies 
which art famous ha\c sprung from the smill 
horses which re u lied the British Isles m pre 
historic times Conncm ira gives its name to a 
p irh nnentary division of County ( alway 

Connotation a term used bv John Stuart 
Mill to dcscribt the sum total of the ittributes or 
qualities involved by the name of any object or 
question under discussion 1 rue t oiinot ition can 
exist between two or more persons discussing 
any question only when ill ire icqu imtcd with 
the full number of its \ inous qualities — as 
t iking si ivery for an ex nnple th it such a con 
dition invokes absence of personal lrcedom 
forced labour treatment as a chattel liability to 
be bought or sold &c The absence of such 
connotation must cause error or dispute and 
m the case of public qutstions often proves 
dis istrous 

Conodonts mmuti pointed fossil bodies 
resembling 111 form the teeth of sharks but 
without their char it tcristie dental structures 
They arc found m marine strat 1 throughout the 
1 ila;ozoic group and are now rtgarded as the 
teeth of worms They arc composed of calcium 
carbonate with only a trace of c ilcium phosphate 

Co noid in gt ometry a term appln d partit u 
larly to the solid formed by the revolution of the 
parabola and hyperbola about their axes more 
generally a solid botly shaped like a cone 

Conolly John Lnglish physician son of an 
Irish f ither w is born 111 Lincolnshire in 1794 
md died 111 1800 He became an ofliitr in the 
militia married and then studied medicine 
gruluating at Edinburgh in 1817 He practised 
for five years at Stratford on Avon was from 
1827 to 3830 m London then removed to War 
watk and in 18 39 was appointed resident 
physician to the Middlesex Asylum at Hanwell 
where he introduced the rational and humane 
treatment of the insane discarding all forms of 
mechanical restraint and helping largely to bnng 
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about the revolution in lunatic asylum manage 
ment that now took place His connection wit 1 
the Middlesex Asylum ce ised in 1852 He subse 
quently owned a pnvatc asylum He was the 
author of Construction and Government of Lunatic 
Asylums and of several other works 

Go non an Athenian general who had the 
command of a fleet in 41 1 b c intended to pre 
vent the Corinthians from relieving Syracuse 
then at war with Athens and who after various 
services succeeded Alcibiades m 406 When the 
Athenian fleet was surprised and defeated by the 
Spartans under Lysander in 405 shortly before 
the end of the Peloponnesian War Conon escaped 
to Cyprus with eight vessels and ifterwards 
joined the 1 crsians against the Spurt ms being 
appointed to the command of a Persi m fleet in 
397 In 394 m concert with the Persian com 
mander Pharnabazus he defeated the Spartan 
admiral Pisander off Cnidus and in 393 he 
returned to Athens to restoie the walls and 
fortifications a work 111 which he c mployed the 
crews of his vessels rousing great enthusiasm 
among the Athenians his countrymen But 
having been sent by the Athenians to counteract 
the effects of Spartan diplomacy upon the 
Persians he was thrown by the latter into prison 
and his subsequent fate is unknown some 
beheving that he was put to death others thit 
he escaped and died in Cyprus m 390 

Conoscope an arrangement of k uses fitted 
to a microscope whereby minerals may be 
viewed m convergent in place of parallel rays of 
polarized light The characteristic rings and 
brushes of uniaxial and biaxial minerals may 
thus be studied in sections cut in known dirce 
tions 

Conquest, m feudal law a name applied to 
purchase or any other means of acquiring pro 
perty than by the common course of inheritance 
It is a term in Scots law according to which 
previous to the Conveyancing Act 1874 the 
descent of property to ht irs m cases of intestacy 
might depend upon whether it was origin illy 
acquired by conquest or by inheritance (sueces 
sion) The distinction is sometimes adhered to 
m provisions inserted in marriage contracts 

Conrad Joseph British novelist born m 1850 
The son of a Polish revolutionary his real name 
being Konrad Korzcniowski he passed his youth 
m Poland and the Ukraine At the age of thirteen 
he came to Marseilles where he joined the French 
merchant navy In 1878 he landed at Lowestoft 
subsequently became a mate on an English ship 
and a master m 1884 Although he learned 
English rather late in life he nevertheless 
acquired a wonderful style strong and idiomatic 
His works remarkable for their vivid description 
of seafaring life include Almayer s I oily (1895) 
An Oidfast of the Islands (1896) The Nigger of 


the Narcissus (1897) Tales of Unrest (1898) 
Lord Jim (1900) Ihe Inheritors (1901) and 
Romance (1901) both with I M Hucffcr 
Typhoon (1903) Ihe Mirror of tin Sea (1906) 
Under Western Sites (1912) Jwivt Land and 
Sea (1912) Chance (1914) \ ictory (1915) The 

Arrow of Cold (1919) A Personal Record (1919) 
The Rescue (1920) Ik has written one play 
One Day More lie died in 1924 

Con rad I king of the Germans or C erman 
Emperor Count or Duke of I r mconia was chosen 
by the ( erman princes as their head in 911 on 
the extinction of the direct C irlovingian line 
lie had difficulty in establishing lus imperial 
authority over lnsuboulmatc vassils had to 
contend against the Hungarians in fighting 
against whom he was mortally wounded 111 918 

Conrad II king of the Germans and emperor 
of the Romans reigned from 1024 to 1039 and is 
regarded as the true founder of the 1 runcoman 
or Sain line On his election he proclaimed a 
God's 1 ruce m order to attempt certain reforms 
in the kingdom but his attention was too dis 
tracted between Italy and Germany for him to 
do more than repress some of the more marked 
evils of the feudal system 

Conrad III king of the Germans and em 
peror of the Romans from 1138 to 1152 was the 
founder of the Suabian dynasty of Hohenstaufen 
During the struggle with his rival Henry the 
Proud the factions of Guclf and Ghibelline 
named from the war cries of the respective 
parties came into existence C onrad persuaded 
by St Bernard took part m the second Ciusade 
from 1147 to 1149 His marriage with a Greek 
print ess led to his adoption of the double headed 
e iglc afterwards appeanng on the Austrian arms 
He wis succeeded by Ins nephew Iredenck 
Barb irossa 

Consalvi Ercblc cardinal and Prime Munster 
of lope Pius VII bom in 17^7 He became 
secretary of ( irdinal Chiar imonti and when his 
patron w is elected Pope (Pius VII) became one of 
the first cardinals and afterwards Secretary of 
State In this capacity he concluded the famous 
concordat with N ipoleon in 1801 In 1806 he 
went into retirement but in 1814 became Papal 
minister at the Congress of Vienna and up till 
the death of Pius VII he rc mained at the head of 
Roman political and ccc lesi istic al affairs He 
died in 1824 

Consanguin ity the relation of persons 
descended from the same ancestor It is either 
lineal or collateral — lineal between father and son 
grandfather and grandson and all persons in the 
direct line of ancestry and descent from one 
another collateral between brothers cousins 
and other kinsmen descended from a common 
ancestor but not from one another The laws 
of inheritance are regulated m a great measure 
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according to consanguinity but they vary 
considerably in different jurisdictions 

Consanguinity 111 animals is the result of 
inbreeding 1 he pairing of nearly related animals 
is often prictiscd especially when an attempt is 
being made to fix some desir ble new variation 

Conscience that power or faculty or com 
bmatnm of faculties which decides on the 
rightness and wrongness of actions otherwise 
called the Moral Sense It is the recognition by 
the individual of the moral value of ch iracter or 
conduct of the ultimate moral laws upon which 
moral judgments rest together with the con 
sciousness of merit or guilt Conscience there 
fore being the name for the function of distin 
guishing between right and wrong is a term for 
ethics while c onsciousness is one for psychology 
Whewell defines it is the reason employed about 
questions of right and wrong and accompanied 
with the sentiments of approbation and con 
demnation which by the nature of man (ling 
inextricably to his apprehension of right or 
wrong Sec hthics — Conscience Clause a clause 
m an at t or law relieving persons who objec t on 
religious grounds to do something enjoined in the 
act or law from iny penalty to which they would 
otherwise be li ible 

Conscience (kon syans) Hendrik riemish 
novelist born at Antweip 1812 died 1883 
Having educated himself he taught for a short 
time in a school and then served in the army for 
six years He w is for a time tutor in Flemish 
to the royal princes and from 1808 conservator 
of the Wiertz museum at Brussels Some of his 
novels are based on the history of his country 
others are pictures of everyday Flemish life 
They include The Lion of Flanders JaJob van 
Artevelde Batavia Wooden Clara Blind Rosa 
The Poor Nobleman The I oung Doctor and 
Maternal Love He also wrote a History of 
Belgium 

Conscientious Objectors a term applied in 
Great Britain during the Turopean War to all 
those who after the passing of the Compulsory 
Service Act in 1910 refused military service on 
religious or conscientious grounds The local 
tnbunals set up for the purpose granted ex 
emption to some objectors whilst others were 
required to do work of national importance 
Many were sent to the army court maitialled or 
imprisoned for disobedience Those of the eon 
scientious objectors who had not done any work 
of national importance were disfranchised for 
five years m 1918 under the Representation of 
the People Act 

Consciousness a term used m its widest 
sense to denote the mind s knowledge or cog 
nizance of its own action It thus includes all 
our sensations thoughts feelings and volitions 
—in fact the sum total of our ment il life Con 


scious life is contrasted with the unconscious state 
of a swoon or of a deep dreamless sleep Con 
sciousness is the subject matter of phenomenal 
and empiric il psychology See Psychology 
Conscrip tion the enlisting of the inh ibit ints 
of a country capable of bearing arms b> a com 
pulsory levy at the pleasure of the Government 
being thus distinguished from recruiting or 
voluntary enlistment The word and the system 
were both introduced into b ranee in 1798 by a 
law which declared that every Frenchman was a 
soldu r and bound to dc fend the countrv when m 
danger bxccptmg in times of danger it pro 
vided that the army should be formed by 
voluntary enrolment or by conscription The 
conscription included all Frenchmen from twenty 
years of age complete to twenty five years com 
plete O 11 the restoration of the Bourbons eon 
scnption was abolished It was however re 
enacted and (ontinued through the Second 
Empire to form the mode of rcciuitment in 
Trance A French Act passed m 1872 and 
other subsequent enactmenls affirm the univer 
sal liability to conscription upon all males not 
physic illy incapacitated who have completed 
their twentieth year The term of service was 
reduced to two years in 1905 but increased to 
three in 191 1 Universal liability to military 
service is ilso the law in Italy Denmark Norway 
Greeec Japan and other countries the period 
at which liability begins being usu illy on the 
completion of the twentieth or the twenty first 
year while the total length of service vanes 
as does also the period of service in the active 
army and the various reserves or other bodies 
1 hough all young men arriving it a certain age 
may be liable for servic e it does not follow that 
all will be called upon to serve sine < the number 
of soldiers deemed needful for the standing army 
may be made up by drifting in a portion of 
those liable or by volunt iry enlistnu nt In the 
Netherlands it is partly voluntary and partly 
compulsory Before the revolution (1918) in 
German} and Austna military servic e was 
univers il md compulsory m these c ountnes In 
1918 the Republic m Government of Russia 
established 1 Workers and Peasants Red Army 
of Volunteers In Great Britain the militia was 
obt lined if necessary by conscription but until 
1910 the rule wis voluntary enlistment Con 
scnption was introduced into Greit Britain by 
the Military Service Act 1910 it applied to men 
from eighteen to forty years of age Under the 
Military Service Act 1918 the age for com 
pulsory service was raised to fifty years for 
men 111 general The 1 1 st Act came into force 
on 18th April 1918 it ceased to be valid how 
ever m April 1920 In the United States the 
voluntary system prevailed but 111 19jG the 
pnne lple of univeHH^ obligatory service w^js also 
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adopted — B ibiiography Cliffe Leslie Essays 
in Political and Moral Philosophy Sir Ian 
Hamilton Compulsory Service Earl Roberts 
Jb allacies and b acts R C Lambert The Parlia 
mentary History of Conscription in Great Britain 

Gonsecra tion the dedication with certain 
ntes or ceremonies of a person or thing to the 
service of God especially (1) the ordination of a 
bishop or archbishop which requires the co 
operation of at least three bishops (2) the 
dedication of a church to God s service which is 
practised m the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches and is performed by a bishop (i) the 
act of the pnest in celebrating the euchanst by 
which the elements are solemnly dedicated to 
their sacred purpose 

Consent 111 law, understood to be a free 
and deliberate act of a rational being It is 
invalidated by any undue means — intimidation 
improper influence or imposition — used to obtain 
it Idiots pupils &c c annot give legal consent 
neither can persons in a state of absolute drunken 
ness though partial intoxication will not afford 
legal ground for annulling a contract 

Consequential Damages m law are ouch 
losses or damages as arise out of a man s act for 
which according to a fund unental principle in law 
he is answer iblc if he could have avoided them 

Gonser vative Party m Bntish politics the 
party that substantially c orresponds to what used 
to Ik the Tory p irty taking the opposite side to 
the Liberals The name c ame into use about the 
time of the passing of the Reform Act of 1 8 12 
and is usually applied to the party in a friendly 
or polite w ly the enemies of the party calling 
it lory 

Conser vatory a name given on the T uropcan 
continent to a systematic school of musical 
instruction In Britain the term is usually 
applied to foreign schools of music Conser 
vatories were originally benevolent t stablish 
ments attac hed to hospitals or other eh intable 
or religious institutions In Naples there were 
formerly three conservatories for bovs in Venice 
four for girls the Neapolitan group being reduced 
m 1818 to a single establishment under the name 
Royal College of Music In Milan a conservatory 
was established m 1808 In Fnnce the musical 
school established in connection with the Opera 
received its final organization m 1795 under the 
name of Conservatoire de Musnjue Among its 
teachers ha\ e been Mdhul Cherubim Gr^trj 
and Boieldieu The Conservatonum founded at 
Leipzig in 1842 under the auspices of Mendels 
sohn is perhaps the most influential m Germany 
though of late years other schools have pressed 
closely upon it Institutions of the same de 
scnption exist m Warsaw Prague Munich 
Berlui and Vienna In England the functions 
pf a conservatory have been discharged by the 


Royal Academy of Music (London 1822) the 
Royal College of Music (1882) the Guildhall 
school and other institutions 

Conservatory in gardening a term generally 
applied by gardeners to plant houses m which 
the plants arc raised in a bed or bonier without 
the use of pots the building being frequently 
attached to a m insion The principles of their 
construction are in all respects the same as for 
the greenhouse with the singk difference th it the 
plants are in the free soil and grow from the floor 
instead of bung in pots placed on shelves or 
stages The distinction however is often o\er 
looked 

Gon serve a form of medicine in which 
flowers herbs fruits roots ire pres^i cd as 
nearly as possible in their nntunl fresh stite 

Consett a towm (urbin district) of I ngl md 
County Durh im 1 1 \ miles north w 1 st of Durham 
with extensive ironworks and coal mines Pop 
12 1 ,1 

Consideration 111 liw the reason or sub 
stantial ground which induces a pirty to enter 
into a contract the equivalent for something 
given done or suffered It mav be either 
expressed or implied th it is where justice 
requires it and the 1 iw implies it St c f ontract 

Consignment 1 mercintile term which 
me ms cither the sending of goods to a f ictor or 
agent for sale or the goods so sent T1 e term 
is ehieflv used in rclition to foreign trade The 
recciicrs of consignments hive usually to keep 
warehouses md stores for the use of which their 
consigners are charged The profits of a con 
signing agency often comp ire favourably with 
the occasionally 1 irger but much less safe profits 
of original venture s The consigning tr ide is 
protecteil by special laws In most countries 
a consigner can claim his goods and collect all 
outst inding debts for goods sold on his account 
by 1 consignee who h is suspended payment See 
Affreightment 

Con sistory the highest Council of State m 
the P ipal Government They are of three kinds 
secret or ordinary public or extraordinary and 
semi public The name is also ipplied to the 
court of every diocesm bishop and to the 
courts of the C erman Lutheran churches and of 
the Protestant churches of France I 11 the 
English Church the consistory is held by the 
bishop s chancellor or commissary and by arch 
deacons and their officials either in the cathedral 
church or other convenient place in the diocese 
In the Reformed (Dutch) Church the consistory 
corresponding to the session of a Presbyterian 
church is tie lowest ecclesiastical court 

Consola to del Mare (It literally the eonsu 
late of the sea ) a celebrated collection of man 
time customs and ordinances of vanous Italian 
cities as Venice Genoa Pisa and Amalfi together 
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with those of the cities with which they traded 
as Barcelona Marseilles &c It has formed the 
basis of most of the subsequent compilations of 
maritime laws The name is derived from the 
fact that it embodied the rules followed by the 
commercial judges known generally as Consuls 
The book was first published at Barcelona in 1494 
Con sole m architecture a projecting orna 
ment or bracket having for its contour generally 
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Side and front elevations 

a curve of contrary flexure It is employed to 
support a cornice bust vase or the like but is 
frequently used merely as an ornament 
Consol idated Fund, the fund which receives 
the produce of the permanent taxes and other 
sources of revenue of Great Britain and Ireland 
originally formed m 1787 by the union of certain 
separate funds Consolid ited lund Services 

are tho e pavable out of their permanent fund 
and not subject to annu il grant by Parliament 
Their security is therefore guaranteed and the 
officials so paid are above ordinary p lrliarnentary 
control The fund is liable from time to time to 
have specific charges thrown upon it by Parha 
ment it is pledged for the payment of the 
interest or part payment of the whole of the 
national debt of Great Bntain and Ireland and 
after defraying the specific charges assigned to it 
the surplus is applied indiscriminately under the 
direction of Parliament to the public service 
The stated charges upon the consolidated fund 
besides the national debt are the Civil List 
pensions annuities salanes of the judges and of 
certain officials the expenses of the courts of 
justice and miscellaneous charges See National 
Debt 


Con sols or Consolidated Annuities, a 
public stock forming the greater portion of the 
national debt of Great Bntain It was formed 
in 1751 by an Act consolidating several separate 
stocks beanng interest at 3 per cent into one 
general stock At the penod when the consoli 
datum took place the principal of the funds 
united amounted to £9 137 821 but through the 
addition of other loans it has increased so much 
that it now forms by far the greater portion of 
the national debt The average pnee of £100 
consols was £74 16s 10$d in 1914 £59 10s m 
1918 £51 13* (id in 1919 (August) £47 10s in 
1920 and m 1921 (Sept ) £48 15s The interest 
on a small portion is payable in Dublin that of 
the remainder in I ondon See National Debt 

Con sonant (Lat con with sonare to sound) 
a letter so n imed as being sounded only in con 
nection with a vowel though some consonants 
have h f >rdlv any sound even when united with a 
vowel ser\ing merely to determine the manner 
of beginning or ending the vowel sounds as in 
ay ya at ta In uttering a consonant there is 
greater or less contact of some parts of the 
organs of speech in uttering a vowel there is a 
want of such contact the vocal passage being 
open though variously modified 

Conspir acy in law an offence ranked as a 
nusdemcanour and punishable by imprisonment 
and hard labour It is constituted by a com 
bination between several persons to eirry into 
effect any purpose injurious either to individuals 
particular classes or the community at large 
When the conspiracy leads to any overt ac t of an 
unlawful kind the offence becomes felony — 
Bibi 10 c nAPHY Encycloycedia of the Laws of 
England Sir J I Stephen History of the 
Criminal Law 

Con stable (Fr countable O Fr conestable 
Lat comes stabuli count of the stable ) an officer 
of high rank in sever il of the mediaeval monar 
chies Among the Tranks after the major 
domus or mayor of the palace h id become king 
the comes stabuli bet ame the first digmt iry of the 
Crown commander in chief of the armies and 
highest judge in military affairs The ronne.table 
however acquired so much power that Louis 
XIII m 1627 abolished the office entirely 
Napoleon re established it but it vanished with 
his downf ill In England the office of Lord High 
Constable was created by William the Conqueror 
and became hereditary in two different families 
as annexed to the earldom of Hereford Since 
the attainder of Stafford however in 1521 Lord 
High Constables have been appointed only to 
officiate on special occasions The office of Lord 
High Constable of Scotland expressly reserved m 
the Treaty of Union is hereditary in the noble 
family of Hay (Earls of Erroll) 

In the common modern acceptation of the 
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term constables arc police officers m towns 
counties &c having as their duties the rcprcs 
sion of felonies the keeping of the peace and 
the execution of legal warrants In case of 
specul disturbance a certain number of private 
citizens may be sworn in as special constable s The 
appointment of speci il const ibles is regulated 
for the most p irt by an Act of 1831 — Cf W I 
Melville Lee History of Police m England 

Con stable Archibald Scottish bookseller and 
publisher born in 1774 He was the original 
publisher of The Edinburgh Review the poems of 
Sir W liter Scott the Waver ley Novels the 
Supplement to the Fncyclopccdia Bntannica and 
other valuable works In 1825 he projected the 
well known series of works Constable s Mis 
cellany In 182G howe\er the firm wis com 
polled to stop payment with liabilities exceeding 
£250 000 Sir Walter Scott who was heavily 
involved (for £120 000) pr utie illy sienfiecd his 
life in the endeavour to meet his creditors and 
Constable himself died in 1827 

Constable Ilenry 1 liz ibethan poet born in 
15C2 educated at Cambridge He early bee unc 
a Roman Catholic and endeavoured to secure 
the removd of the disibihties of English Ca 
tholics He was imprisoned in the Tower for a 
time m 1604 on his return from t long sojourn 
abroid He died at Li£ge in 1613 His ehief 
work was his book of sonnt ts Diana published in 
1592 when few sonnets m the It dun form had 
been written His pistoral in 1 ngland s Helicon 
(1600) entitled 1 he Shepherds Song of Venus 
and Adonis is s ucl to h ive suggt ste cl Sh ike 
speare s Venus and Adonis The Catholic Mod 
erator a work of devotion has also been attn 
buted to Constable 

Constable John Fnglish I mdse ape punter 
born in Suffolk m 1776 He w is employed m 
the business of his father a wealthy miller for 
some years but e ntereel as a student of the Royal 
Academy m 1799 It was not till 1814 twelve 
years aftei he had begun to exhibit pictures th it 
he succeeded in getting any of them sold He 
obtained greater appreciation in France and 
exercised a powerful influence on the develop 
ment of French painting In 1819 he became 
aka and ra in 1829 He died in 1837 
Among his principal pictures are The Valley 
Farm lhe Hay Wain and The Cornfield all in 
the National Callcry anel Salisbury ( athedral in 
the Victon i and Albert Museum Many of lus 
works have been finely engraved by David Lucas 
— Cf C R Leslie Memoirs of the I ife of John 
Constable R A 

Con stance (Ger Konstanz) a town of Ccr 
many in the former Crand Duchy of Baden on 
the south bank of the L ike of Constance at the 
outflow of the Rhine into the Lower Lake or 
Untersee its chief edifices being a magnificent 
Vol III 


cathedral several churches the Raufhaus (mer 
chint house) an ancient palace a former grand 
ducal residence several convents uid a theatre 
The town has various brine lies of industry and 
i consider ible trade It was once a flourishing 
imperial city with three times its present popu 
1 ition Pop 29 1 99 

Constance Council of, a gener il council of 
the Church of Rome held between 1414 anel 1418 
The German Emperor the Pope id cardinals 3 
pitnarchs 47 archbishops 14 > bishops 124 
abbots 7 >0 doctors and about 18 000 priests and 
monks besides many princes and counts were 
present at this assembly whieh condemned to 
death IIuss ind Jerome of Prague expelled the 
rival Popes John XXIII C re gory XII and 
Benedict XIII and elected Mu tin V (Otto 
Colonna) to the Papal chur 

Constance Lake of or Boden see (ancient 
I acus Brigantinus) i lakt Ccntr il Lurope in 
whit h Switzerl ind Baden Wurtemberg B in iria 
and Austrn (Vorarlbcrg) meet forming i riser 
voir in the eourst of the Rhine length n w to 
sc 42 milts greittst breidth ihout 8 miles 
irea 208 sq miles gre itest depth (between 
Fricdrichshafcn and Constance) 827 feet 1 100 
feet above st i level At its n w extremity the 
like divides into two bruit lies or irms each 
ibout 14 miles in length the north c died the 
t)berlmgersee after the town of Cberlingin the 
south the 7ellersee or Untersei in which is 
the fertile Isl mil of Reit lit n ui lx longing to 
Bieltn ibout 1 miles long mil IV milts broad 
The 1 ike which is of a d irk grten hue is subject 
to sudden risings the causes of which irt un 
known It freezes in severe winte rs only Hie 
triflic on it is consider ible lhc shores aic 
fertile but not rem irk ibly picturesciui 

Constant a term m m ithcrn itics the opposite 
of v iri ible a qu intity which dot s not eh ingc m 
v ilue Physical constants art numbers which 
mirk some nitural property either universal or 
bi longing to a special substance 

Constant de Rebecque (k5n stan d r6 bek) 
Henri Benjamin born at Lausanne 1767 pro 
minent Trench liberal politician During the 
Revolution he distinguished himsi If by his works 
upon politics and on revolutionary subjects and 
was elected to the office of tribune but his 
speeches and writings rendered him odious to the 
Tirst Consul ind ne was dismissed m 1802 
Similarity of sentiments conncited him with 
Madame de Staid and with her he trivclled 
through several countries till N ipoleon permitted 
him to return to Pans for a limited period He 
then went to Gottingen anti agun appeared at 
Pans in 1814 showing himself zealous m the 
cause of the Bourbons though he suffered himself 
to be appointed counsellor of state by Napoleon 
Subsequently he was elected a member of the 
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Chamber of Deputies He died at Paris m 1830 
His numerous writings include Cours dc politique 
con8titutionnelle (1817) Melanges dc literature et 
de politique (1820) and Adolphe (1816) besides 
his more elaborate philosophical work Dc la 
Religion considerie dans sa Source scs Formes et 
ses Ddvelopperncnte (1824) 

Constan tia a small district in Cape Province 
a few milts from Cape Town celebrated for its 
wine made from vines brought originally from 
Persia and the Rhine esteemed the l>cst liqueur 
wine after Tokay and owing its special pro 
perties largely to the soil 

Con stantine Gaius Flavius Valenus Aurelius 
Claudius Roman emperor surnamed the Great 



Constantine From the statue at Rome 

son of the Emperor Constantius Chlorus vv as born 
at Naissus now Nisch in Serbia a d 274 or 275 
When Constantine s father was associated in the 
government by Diocletian the son was retained 
at court us a hostage but after Diocletian 
and Maximian had laid down the reins of govern 
ment Constantine fled to Britain to his father 
to escape from Galenus After the death of his 
father he was chosen emperor by the soldiery in 
the year 306 and took possession of the countries 
which had been subject to his father namely 
Gaul Spam and Britain He more than once 
defeated the h ranks who had obtained a footing 
m Gaul and drove them across the Rhine and 
then directed his arms against Maxcntius who 
had jomed Maximian against him In the cam 
paign in Italy he saw it is said the vision of a 
darning cross in the heavens, beneath the sun, 


bearing the inscription En touto mka or In hoc 
signo vmccs ( by this conquer ) Under the 
standard of the cross therefore he vanquished 
the army of Maxentius under the walls of Rome 
and entered the city in triumph In 318 
together with his son in law the eastern emperor 
Licimus he published the memorable Edict of 
Toleration in favour of the Christians and subse 
quently declared Christianity the religion of the 
State I u mius becoming jc ilous of his fame 
twit e took up arms against him but was on each 
occasion defeated and finally put to death 
Thus in 325 Constantine lx e une the sole head of 
the Roman Empire His internal ldmimstration 
was marked by a wist spirit of reform and by 
many humane concessions with regard to slaves 
accused persons widows &c In 329 he laid 
the foundation of a new capit il of the empire 
at Byzantium which was called after him Con 
stantmople and soon rivalled Rome herself In 
332 he fought suctessfullv against the Goths 
relieved the empire of a disgraceful tribute which 
his predecessors had paid to these barbarians 
and secured his frontier upon the Danube In 
337 he was taken ill near Nicomcdia was bap 
tized and died after a reign of thirty one years 
dividing his empire between his three sons 
Constantine Constantius and Constnns He 
summoned the celebrated Count il of Nicaa m 
325 to settle the Anan controversy He is 
sometimes regarded as a saint with the 20th or 
21st of M ly as his festival — Bini iograpuy E 
Gibbon Decline and I all of the Homan Empire 
(edited by J B Bury 1910) C H Tirth Con 
stantine the Creal C B Coleman Constantine 
the ( reat and Christianity 

Con stantine i town in Algeria capit il of a 
pro vine c of same name on i rocky peninsula 
2100 feet above the se i comprising a trench and 
an Arab quarter It is surrounded by walls and 
the only edifice deserving notice is the palice of 
the bey now the residence of the t rcnch Governor 
Roman remains abound the town hiving tx.en 
built by the emperor whose name it bears on the 
site of Cirta the capital of the Numidian kings 
The manufactures consist chiefly of woollens 
leather goods and carpets Its port is Philippe 
ville connected with it by rail Pop 65 173 
Constantine I Ring of Gieeee born at Athens 
3rd Aug 1868 the son of King George and Olga 
a niece of Tsar Nicholas I In 1889 he marned 
Princess Sophia sister of the ex Raiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany He was commander in chief in 
the war with Turkey and the Greek defeat in 
1897 made him so unpopular that he had to 
leave the country Brought back in 1910 he 
regained popular favour dunng the Balkan War 
On the assassination of his father on 18th March 
1913 he ascended the throne As a brother m 
law of the cx Kaiser, he proclaimed Greece 
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neutral on the outbreak of the European War 
His pro German policy led to quarrels with 
Venizelos and resulted m his deposition on 
11th Tune 1017 Constantine retired to Swit 
zerland and was succeeded by his second son 
Alexander who died on 25th Oct 1020 Prince 
Paul declined the throne and the result of a 
plebiscite having been in favour of Constantine 
he again beeame King ot Greece m Dec 1020 

Constantine Pavlovitsh Grand Duke of 
Russia second son ot Paul I born in 1770 lie 
distinguished himself in 1700 under Sunarrov 
md at Austerlitz m 1805 and in 1812 181 1 ind 
1814 attended his brother the Tniperor Alex 
ander m all his e impaigns He was ifterwards 
employed in superintending the affurs of the 
new Kingdom of Poland and wis successively 
made milit iry governor and gener ilissimo of the 
Polish troops On the decease of his brother 111 
182.J he was proel umed emperor at St Peters 
burg (Petrograd) in his absence but as he 
adhered to a previous renunciation of his claim 
to the throne his younger brother Nicholas 
became Alexander s successor lie died m 1831 
exeiritid by the Poles as one of their most 
birbarous oppressors 

Constantino pie ( city of Constantine ) 
c died by the Turks & tamboul from the Gr cis 
Un polm into the city) a cclebrited city of 
Turkey 111 Luropi e upital of the Turl ish 1 mpire 
situited on a piomontory pitting into the Sei of 
Marmora having the Golden Horn an inlet of 
the latter on the north anil the Bosporus on the 
last The city proper is thus surrounded by 
w iter on all sides excepting the west win re is an 
ancient mil lofty double wall of 4 miles in length 
stretching u ross the promontory O 11 the 
opposite side of the Coldm Horn ire Gal it 1 
1 er 1 and other suburbs w bile on the Asi itit side 
of the Bosporus entrance is Skutan Oe cupying 
the extreme point of the promontory on which 
the city st mils is tin Siriglio or palace of the 
suit in wlueli with its buildings p ivilions 
gardens and groves mi hides 1 1 irge sp ice At 
the principal entrance is i large ind lofty gite 
e died Bab Ilumayum the high door or 
sublime porte from which has been derived 
the well known diplomatic phr ise Of the J7<) 
mosques the most remarkable are the royal 
mosques esteemed the finest in the world 
1 irst among these is the mosque of St Sophia 
the most ancient existing Christian church 
converti d into a mosque in 1 453 on the capture 
of the city by the Turks Another m lgmficent 
mosque is tli it of Solmian after which are those 
of the Sultana V dide built by the mother of 
Mohammed IV and of Sultan Akhmet the most 
e onspicuous object m the city when viewed from 
the Sea of Marmora The streets are mostly 
extremely narrow dark and dirty but since the 


middle of the nineteenth century there have 
been miny improvements and the city has 
yielded more and more to Western influences and 
is losing its Orient il character A university 
nominally foui ded at Constantinople in 1900 
was reorganized by a Bill introduced in the 
1 urkish t hamber in Tin 1918 I he numerous 
covered and uncoveied bazaars are severally 
dlotted to particular trades and merchandise 
Constantinople has but one rem irk ible square 
called the At Meid in occupying the site of tin 
ancient Hippodrome There are about 1 10 
public baths in the citj mostly of murble of 
pi 1111 extenor but li uidsome and commodious 
within lhc numerous cemeteries mostly out 
side thi western wall have become vast forests 
extending for miles lound the city and its 
suburbs The few manufactures are 1 hie fly 
confined to articles 111 moroc co leather s uldlcrv 
tobacco pipes lezcaps arms perfumes and gold 
and silver embroideries The foreign commerce 
is consider ible The h irbour the ( olden Horn 
which more resembles a lirge river than a 
h irbour is deep well sheltered and capable of 
containing 1200 large slaps whuh may load and 
unload alongside tin qu lys It is about 6 miles 
long and a little more th m h ilf a mile broad at 
the widi st part Among the imports are corn 
timber cotton stuffs and other manufactured 
goods The exports consist of silk c irpcts hides 
wool goats h ur and valonia The suburb 
( alata is the punnpal sc it of foreign commerce 
Here are situatid the irscnals the dockyard 
and the artilli ry b irr icks extending along the 
Bosporus for ni irly 1 £ miles It is m ancient 
place — Pern occupies thi more elevated portion 
of the promontory of whu h ( alata torms the 
maritime pirt Both it and ( data have now 
much of the appeirance of a modern Kuropcun 
town — Top llaneh is situate a little farther up 
the Bosporus than Galita of which it forms a 
continu ition Yiltliz Kiosk on a lull was the 
sultan s residence — ( onstantinople occupies the 
site of the ancient Byzantium md was named 
after Constantine the Great who rebuilt it about 
a d 330 It was taken in 1204 by the Crusaders 
who retained it till 1201 md by the Turks under 
Mohammed II 29th M iv 145 1 — in event which 
completed the extinction of the Byzantine 
Empire Constantinople wis declared an open 
city on 14th March 1915 and on 10th March 
1920 the city was occupied by Allied troops 
under Gener il Milne B> the Treaty of Sfcvres 
(10th Aug 1920) Turkey retained Constnnti 
nople Sec Byzantine rmpire Pop 1 000 000 
— Bibliography Van Millin^en Byzantine Con 
stantmople E Cibbon 1 he Decline and Tall of 
the Roman Empire II G Dwight C onstanti 
nople Old and New Sir E Pears 1 he Destruction 
of the Greek Empire 
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Constantinople General Councils of 
These include the second fifth sixth the 
Trullan and the eighth The second was con 
voked by Theodosius the C reat 111 381 to put 
down the enemies of the Nicenc Creed who had 
already been restr lined by his decrees The 
fifth general council was held by the Emperor 
Justinian in 5 «j 1 to decide the dispute of the 
Three Chaptc rs or three doctrines of the Bishops 
Theodore of Mopsuestia Theodoret and Ibas of 
Edessa who vie re suspected of Nestonamsm and 
declared heretics by the council The sixth 
council held 080-681 condemned the doctnnes 
of the Monothelites and declared their leaders 
heretics As these two councils made no new 
ecclesiastical laws the Emperor Tustmi in II m 
092 again summoned a general council which 
because it was held in the Trullan Palace was 
called the Trullan Council It instituted ngid 
laws for the clergy among them those fixing the 
rank of the patriarchs and the permission of 
marriage to priests which were so offensive to 
the Latin C liurch th it she rejected all the 
decrees of this council but in the Greek Church 
they are still valid The eighth general council 
(869-870) declared against the Iconoclasts 
deposed Photius and confirmed St Ignatius in 
the see of Constantinople 
Constant za See KuMendji 
Constella tions are the groups into which 
astronomers have divided the fixed stars and 
which have received names for convenience of 
description and reference It is evident that 
the union of several stars into a constellation 
to which the name of some animal person or 
inanimate object is given must be entirely 
arbitrary since the several points (the stars) may 
be united m a hundred different ways just as 
imagination directs The grouping adopted by 
the Lgyptians was accordingly modified by the 
Greeks though they retained the Ilam the Bull 
the Dog and others and the Greek constellations 
were agam modified by the Romans and again by 
the Arabs At various times also endeavours 
were made to supplant the ancient groupings 
the Venerable Bede having given the names of 
the twelve apostles to the signs of the zodiac 
and Judas Sehillenus having m 1627 applied 
Scripture names to all the constellations Wei 
gchus a professor of Jena even grouped the stars 
upon a heraldic basis introducing the arms of 
all the princes of Europe among the constella 
tions The old constellations have however 
been for the most part retained Ptolemy 
enumerated forty eight constellations which are 
still called the Ptolemccan They are the 
following — 1 The twelve signs of the zodiac 
(see Zodiac ) 2 Twenty one constellations found 

in the northern hemisphere — the Great Bear 
( Ursa Major) the Little Bear ( Ursa Minor) 


Perseus the Dragon (Draco) Ccpheus Cassiopeia 
Andromeda Pegasus the Little Horse ( Equuleus ) 
the Triangle ( Inangulum ) the Waggoner (Auri 
ga) Bootes the Northern Crown (Corona Bore 
alts) Ophiuchus the Serpent ( Serpens ) Her 
rules the Arrow ( Sagitla ) the I yre (Lyra) the 
Swan ( Cygnus ) the Dolph 11 (Dclphmus) the 
Eagle ( Aquila ) 3 Fifteen constellations in the 
southern hemisphere — Orion the Whale ( Cetus ) 
Endanus the Hare (Lcpus) the Great Dog (Cams 
Major) the I ittic Dog (Cams Minor) Hydra 
the Cup (Crater) the Crow (Corvus) the Centaur 
(Centaurus) the Wolf (Lupus) the Altar (Ara) 
the Southern Fish (Piscis Australis) the Argo 
the Southern Crown (Corona Austrdhs) Others 
were subsequently added this being especially 
rendered necessary by the increased navigation 
of th< southern hemisphere and additional 
groups have been marked out associated with 
all sorts of animals and objects including the 
C amelopard the Fly the Air pump and the 
Comp isscs The different stars of a constella 
tion arc known by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet a denoting generally the brightest star 
/S the next and so on Thi order is not how 
ever always rigorously observed Most bright 
stars have also particul ir names generally of 
Arabic origin — Cf L W Maunder Stars and 
how to Identify Them 

Constipation is the retention of f«eces associ 
ated with a sluggish action of the bowels The 
chief causes are sedentiry hibits constitutional 
peculiarities certain disc ases c g anaemia 
affections of the stomach liver and intestines 
also injudicious drug taking wcikness of the 
abdominal muse It s atony of the bowels dropping 
of the intestint at certun points (visceroptosis) 
The outstanding symptoms irt debility and 
lassitude with merit il depression and loss of 
appetite hcidache fui red tongue and a muddy 
appearant c of the skin When the condition 
becomes chronic it leads to chronic pancreatitis 
rheumatism and the formation of gall stones 
and increases the tendency to piles appendicitis 
and various diseases The chief points to be 
observed m treatment are regular habits exercise 
abdominal massage light diet with abundance 
of fruit vegetables and oatmeal Large quanti 
ties of water hot and cold should be taken and 
when necessary the milder laxatives may be 
used Strong purgitives should be avoided 

Gonstit uent Assembly a name given to the 
first convention of the delegates of the French 
nation (1789-91) to distinguish it from the 
legislative assembly of 1791 It drew up and 
obtained the acceptance of the first of the famous 
revolutionary constitutions The Constituent 
Assembh of 1848 had a similar aim 

Constitu tion the fundamental law of a 
State whether it be a written instrument of a 
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certain date as that of the United States of 
Amenca or an aggregate of laws and usages 
which have been formed in the course ot ages 
like the British constitution The ideal constitu 
tion is that established by a free sovereign people 
for their own regulation though the expediency 
of other forms at various stages of nation il 
development cannot but be recognized The 
chief of these are — 1 Constitutions granted by 
the plenary power of absolute monarc hs or 
constitutions octroyees such as Louis XVIII s 
Charte 2 Those formed by contract between 
a ruler and his people the contract being mutu 
ally binding — a class under which in a great 
degree the British constitution must be placed 
3 Those formed by a compact between different 
sovereign powers such as the constitutions of 
the former German Empire of the United Pro 
vinces of Holland and of the Swiss Confedcra 
tion 

In regard to political principles constitutions 
are — 1 Democratic when the fundamc ntal 
law guarantees to every citi/en equal rights 
protection and participation direct or indirect 
in the government such as the constitutions of 
the United States and of some cantons of Swit 
zerland 2 Aristocratic when the constitution 
recognizes privileged classes as the nobility and 
clergy and entrusts the government entirely 
to them or allows them a vciy disproportionate 
share in it Such a constitution w is that of 
Venice and such at one tune those of some Swiss 
cantons for instance Bern J Of a mixed 
character To this division belong some monar 
chical constitutions whic h recognize the existence 
of a king whose power is modified by other 
branches of government of a more or less popul ir 
cast The British constitution belongs to this 
division The impetus to constitutional govern 
ment in modern times has come from Lngland 
which has been rightly called the mother of 
parliaments Sec irticles on various countries 
— Bibliography W F Dodd Modern Consii 
tutions Sir William Anson Law and Custom 
of the Constitution W Stubbs Constitutional 
History of England W B igchot 1 he English 
Constitution A V Dicey The Law of the 
Constitution ( B Adams Origin of the English 
Constitution C E Stevens Sources of the 
Constitution of the United States 

Constitution m the Roman Church 1 decree 
of the Pope in matters of doctrine In France 
however this name has been applied by way of 
eminence to the famous bull Umgemtus 

Constitutions Apostolic See Apostolic 

Constitutions of Clarendon See Clarendon 
Constitutions of 

Consubstan tial (I at consubstantidhs) an 
equivalent for the Greek term homoousios the 
true signification of which disturbed the religious 


world early in the fourth century as it was sup 
posed to affect the orthodoxy of Christians 
regarding the Trinity according as it might be 
understood rightly oi the contrary The Atha 
nasians or Innitanans at the Council of Nice in 
12a gave it the meaning indicated 111 the Nicene 
Creed Oj one substance with the I athcr 
(applied to Christ) 

Consubstantia tion (otherwise Impanation), 
the mystical union oi the body of Christ with the 
sacrament il elements according to the Luther ins 
and others who maintain tint alter the consc 
cration of the elements the body and blood of 
Christ are subst inti illy present with the sub 
stance of the bread and wine 

Gonsuetu dinary Law in contradistinction 
to statutory or w rittcn law is that 1 iw which is 
denved by immemorial custom from remote 
antiquity See Common Law 

Con sul a name origin illy given to the two 
highest magistrates in the Kepublu of Rome 
Alter King 1 irquinius Superbus had been ex 
polled by the joint cilorts of tin p itru inns and 
plebeians ('5(H) b c ) two consuls ((onsulcs) were 
placed it the head of the Senitc the body m 
whose hinds was the ulministr it ion of the 
republic lhese officers were annu illy elected 
at first only from the p itricians it 1 1 lUr period 
(300 b c ) also from the plebeians In order to 
be eligible to the consulship the c mdidatc was to 
be forty five years of age and must have passed 
through the inferior ofhccs of quastor idilt ind 
pnetor and he was required by 1 iw to be in Rome 
at the time of the election All these laws 
however were disregirded at vinous junctures 
in Roman history The insignia of the consuls 
were a staff of ivorv with an eagle at its held a 
toga bordered with purple ( toga prcUcxta ) which 
under the emperors was embroidered an orna 
mental ch ur (sella curulis) md twelve hclors 
who with rods and ixes (fasces) preceded them 
In the beginning of the republic the authority of 
the consuls was ilinost as great as that of the 
preceding kings They could declare war 
conclude peace make illiances anel even order 
a citizen to be put to death but their powers 
were graelually curtailed especi illy by the 
establishment of the tribunes of the people early 
in the fifth century But they still stood at the 
head of the whole republic all officers were under 
them the tribunes of the people only excepted 
they convoked the Senate proposed wh it they 
thought fit and executed the laws In times of 
emergency they received unlimited power and 
could even sentence to death without trial levy 
troops and make war without the resolve of the 
people first obtained Under the emperors the 
consular dignity sank to a shadow and became 
merely honorary The last consul at Rome was 
Theodorus Paulmus (a d 530) 
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In France the name of consul w is temporarily 
adopted for the chief magistrates after the 
Ilevolutio 1 The Directorial Government (third 
constitution) having been abolished by the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire of the year VIII 
(9th Nov 1799) a Provisional Consular Govern 
ment consisting of Bonaparte* Si^yds and Roger 
Ducos established the fourth constitution pro 
claimed 15th Dec by which 1 ranee w is declared 
a republic under a government of consuls Three 
elective consuls (Bonaparte Cambacdr&s and 
Lebrun) had ihnost uncontrolled executive 
authority while the legislative power was in the 
hands of the tribunate and the legislative 
assembly a conservatn e Senate was also elected 
But as early is 2nd Aug 1 802 B 011 iparte was 
proclaimed hirst Consul for life and thus the 
constitution of lnnce became a n iin prictically 
monarchical On 10th April 1804 lie was pro 
claimed emperor and even the nonun il consul ite 
ended 

At present consuls ire ollic nils ippointed by 
the Government ot one country to attend to its 
commercial interests in seaports or other towns 
of another country The duties of a consul 
generally spe iking are to promote the tr ide of 
the eountry he represents to give id vice uicl 
assist nice to his fellow subjects when c died 
upon to uphold their lawful interests and privi 
leges if mv attempt be made to mjuic them 
to tnnsmit reports of trade to his own Govern 
ment to luthcntic ite cc rtam doc uments &c 
Until the yeir 1825 British consuls were usuilly 
merchants residing 111 foreign countries but in 
Act of thit year orgmizcd the consul ir service 
as a branch of the civil service They are 
generally of three ranks consuls gineral (onsuls 
and mie consuls I he rank of agent and 
consul general entitles the bearer to precedence 
immedi itely after major gener ils and re ir 
admirals tint of consul gener il ifter colonels 
command mt ind commodores consuls rank 
after colonels and captains of the Roy il N ivy 
of three jeirs standing and before all other 
captains vice consuls after majors and lieu 
ten mts in the Royal N ivy of eight years 
standing See Diplomatic Service 

Consulate of the Sea See Consolato del 
Mare 

Consumption Phthisis or Pulmonary Tu- 
berculosis is a discise of the lungs resulting 
from infection by the tubercle bacillus It is a 
disease widespread throughout the British Isles 
ind its prevention and treatment constitute one 
of the most pressing problems of medicine to day 

Three types of the disease are recognized (1) 
acute phthisis (2) chronic ulcerative phthisis 
(3) fibroid phthisis 

The first type known also as galloping con 
sumption is found 111 children and adults but is 


most commonly seen m adolescence It usually 
begins suddenly and runs a course somewhat 
similar to pneumonia It continues longer 
however than that disease and for weeks there 
is high fever with great wastn g It may end 
fatally in five or six weeks or diag on for several 
months and in the latter case it frequently 
becomes chronic in type 

The second group includes the great majority 
of cases of phthisis and the lesions in the lung 
substance lead to ulceration and softening 
developing into the typical chronic phthisis 
The onset is gradu il and may present extra 
ordinary diversity often making diagnosis very 
difficult There may be symptoms of dyspepsia 
and amemii and this gistric mode of onset is 
speciilly common in young girls associated with 
lmcmii giving nsc to p ilpitation debility slight 
afternoon ft ver ind amenorrhcc 1 while a 
number of c iscs begin by re pcited ittacks of 
chill with fever md swt iting recurring with 
such rcgulirity as to give rise to confusion with 
m il ina Frc quently the typic al s> mptoms fol 
low m attic k of pleurisy ind in certun cises 
the disc isc m ly be precede d by liuskincss of the 
\ 01 ce mil larvngeil symptoms Ihc first sign 
m ly be 1 husk himonhigc from the lungs 
(ha.mopt>sis) following which the pulmonary 
symptoms often come on with great rapidity 
Lastly md in the m ijonty of c ises the onset 
is with a bronchitis lhis frequently shows 
itself 111 the liibihty to citih cold A history 
of freque nt recurring colds in a person through 
out 1 w inter is a sign to be viewed with suspicion 
lhc outst Hiding symptoms are pain in the 
chest cough frequent fiom the beginning to 
the end sputum usu illy 1111 re ising is the 
disc isc progresses haemoptysis which may occur 
my time throughout the disc isc fever usually 
rising to a miximum 111 the iftcrnoon sweating 
most common it night emiciition shown by 
progre ssi\ c md gradu il loss of wc lglit 

The third group — fibroid phthisis — arises when 
the tuberculous process in the lung instead of 
leading to ulcer ition becomes surrounded by a 
dense fibrous growth— a hirilcning of the part 
The disc isc is chec ked md this fibroid condition 
may be present foi years — the pitient finally 
dying from some other c iusc altogether 

I very public body now as well is medical 
opinion recognizes the importance of attempting 
the prevention of phthisis I he chief measures 
are (1) education of the public (2) notification 
of the disease (3) improved housing conditions 
(4) laws regarding spitting and disinfection and 
cleaning of infected rooms inspection of dames 
and abattoirs (5) organizition of sanatoria and 
hospitals for eirly cases ind establishment of 
separate dispensaries with 1 system of visiting 
the patients at their homes (G) t are of the spulum 
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of the consumptiv c as practically the only nsk 
of infection to others is from this source 

A delicate child or an infant of tuberculous 
parents should be brought up with special cure 
and guarded against cat irrhal infections Mouth 
breathing or any evidence of naso pharyngeal 
obstruction should be watched for and enlarged 
tonsils or adenoid growths removed lhe child 
should live in the open air as much as possible 
with a regular diet of plain substantial food and 
abundance of milk while as the child grows older 
breathing exercises should be undertaken regu 
larly and preference given to an out of door life 
when choosing an occupation 

Sanatorium treatment for early c uses properly 
carried out and lasting a sufficient period of time 
undoubtedly leads to m iny good results but 
since the establishment of the Insurance Act in 
Great Britain in 1911 with the attempt to control 
the treatment of phthisis among all workers it 
has become clear th it the necess iry accommo 
dation in sanatoria is quite in ulequ itc resulting 
m much delay in beginning the treatment and 
in insufficient time being allowed for its being 
earned out I ocal he ilth authonties are at 
present trying to deal with the problem by a 
combination of sanatonum and dispensary treat 
ment for the patients who come under their care 

Tuberculin (introduced by Koch who first 
recognized the tubercle bacillus) Ins been widely 
used m various forms both for diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberc ulous infections but the 
results as fir as treatment is concerned have 
been on the whole disappointing and it is now 
less widely used Many drugs have been used it 
different times but none Ins prove d specific 
and they are now recognized as only being of 
value in allaying one or other of the symptoms 
of the disease 

Consumption is gener illy treated by modern 
writers on economics (unlike the older school) as 
a sep irate department of economies distinct 
from and preceding production and distribution 
This emphasizes the conception of economics as 
dealing with all mans activities in relation to 
wealth rather than with purely commercial and 
industrial problems lhe study of consumption 
is concerned with (1) wants m relation to the 
means of satisfving them and to each other 
(2) the reuction of the satisfaction of wants upon 
production The basic conception m this study 
is that of utility in the widest sense the power 
or capacity [of goods and services] to satisfy 
desire or serve a purpose (Mill) for accord 
ing to the utility of goods and services to him 
the consumer regulates and distributes his con 
sumption An important distinction is between 
total and marginal (or final) utility After a 
point the utility obtained from the consumption 
ot successiv e portions of a commodity diminishes 


Thus the total utility of a loaf of bread m ij be 
great but the utility of the last slice eaten 1 c 
the marginal utility may be smull from the 
consumers {want of view the ideal is for the 
marginal utility of every article to be zero as 
tins implies complete abundance of everything 
As it is the consumer has to distribute lus 
resources 111 different directions so that there 
would be no increase 111 utility by consuming 
more of one thing md less of mother This 
point is reached when the muigmul utility of 
the articles c emsumed is equal C onsumption is 
some times characterize d as productive or unpro 
due live according is it docs or does not directly 
conduce to the efficiency of a proelueer anel to 
further production Thus the wealth expended 
on art fine clothing higher education may be 
regarded as unproductive ly consumed The 
classification is uns itisfac tory however the 
distribution lying m only m the degree or direct 
ness with which t he ict of c onsumption is related 
to production Thus the moral and recrcitive 
bene lit of art to the community may indirectly 
increase efficiency in production Similarly 
expenditure on war and armaments may be pro 
ductive consumption by ensuring security and 
the st ibility of c ommerci il conditions Con 
sumption being the end and object of all pro 
duction in gener il the demand of the consume r 
determines how the various age nts of production 
(land labour capitil) aie employed Pro 
duction may however eonsidcrably influence 
consumption owing to (1) the production of a 
new article creating a new want (2) scarcity or 
abundance leading to changes in the quantity 
or method of consumption During the Middle 
Ages Government regulation of consumption by 
sumptuary and other laws was widespread but 
fell into disuse During the Luropean War it 
was extensively readopted and its practi 
cability unde r mode rn c onchtions demonstrated 
also its possibilities is a method of social reorgani 
zation See Economics 1 rte 2 rode Wealth — 
Cf Wickstecd Alphabet of Economic Science 
Contact Action See Catalysis 
Contagion or Infection is the process of trans 
fer of specific diseases As most diseases arc now 
recognized to be due to germs contagion very 
largely means the transference of germs from an 
infected pc rson to another person The germs 
may lie spread bv the air or by direct contact 
and by the excretions clothing or bedding of 
a patient ind the degree of contagion vanes 
according to the initial virulence of the germ 
to the length of time it can remain alive out 
side the infected person its ability to live in 
moisture and other such factors The distinc 
tion that was at one time made between con 
tagion and infection is now quite needless 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts* 
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British Acts of Parliament passed in order to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases among 
cattle sheep and pigs The first was passed m 
1800 as a consequence of the ravages of the 
disease known as Hinder pest or c ittlc plague 
which broke out in 180.. Ihis and other Acts 
were consolidated by a general Act of 1804 1 he 
provisions of the Act are to be cirrnd out under 
the supervision of the Bo ird of Agriculture the 
orders of the Board being enforced by local 
authorities Owners of diseiscd inimals (the 
discuses include mthrax cattle pi igue pleuro 
pncuinom 1 loot and mouth disease and swine 
fever) must it once isolite them and notify the 
police who notify the Board On the report of 
an inspector the Board or local authority may 
declare a place with all lands and buildups con 
tiguous to be an affected place They may also 
declare a still wider extent of the surrounding 
district in infected area The Bo ird is ilso 
empowered to mike irrangcmcnts respecting 
transit of mice ted cattle and miy order the 
slaughter of all mini ils ilfectc d with disc ase 
and all animals that have been 111 the same st ible 
or shed with infected imm ils and even all 
animals suspected of disc isc and all animals 
within the aica declared infected Provision is 
made for eompens ition to ownc rs of slaughtered 
unimils The mode of iseei taming compen 
sation is 1 lid down in the Animals Amendment 
Order of 1904 I ower is also given to the Board 
to issue orders prohibiting the 1 uulmg of animals 
fodder &c from a foicign country and to 
appoint ports at which done foreign animals 
m ly be landed 1 enaltic s are imposed for 
offences agunst the Acts 

Gontan go m stock jobbing a sum of money 
paid to a seller for accommod iting a buyer by 
carrying the eng igement to piy the pnee of 
shares bought over to the next lecount day In 
reality contango is interest p ud foi the lo m of 
money for fourteen d lys that is for the interval 
between account d lys See Bacl"tvardahon 
Contari ni i noble family of Vc nice which 
furnished (lietween 1043 and 1684) eight doges 
to the St ite beside s sever il men of note Mario 
Contanm was one of the twelve electors of the 
first doge of Venice m 697 

Contempt an offence against the dignity 
order or authority of a court or legislative 
assembly Contempts committed out of court 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment 
contempts done before court are usually punished 
in a summary way by commitment or fine The 
power of vindicating their authority against 
contempt is incident to all superior courts 
Content and Noncontent are the words by 
which assent and dissent arc expressed in the 
House of Lords Aye and No are used m the 
House of Commons 


Con tinent, a connected tract of land of great 
extent forming a sort of whole by itself as 
Europe Asia Africa North and South America 
or we may speak of the Eastern and Western 
continents Europe Asia and Africa being 
regarded as one and North and South America 
another Australia from its size may also be 
regarded as a continent 

Gontinen tal Blockade or Continental 
System a plan devised by N ipolcon to exclude 
Britain from all intercourse with the contment 
of Lurope It began with the Dc crec of Berlin 
of 21st Nov 1800 by which the British Islands 
were dcclned to be in a state of blockade all 
commerce intercourse and correspondence were 
prohibited every Briton found in France or a 
country occupied by French troops was declared 
a prisoner of war ill property belonging to 
Britons fair pnze and all trade in goods from 
Britnn or British colonies entirely prohibited 
Britain replied by Orders in C ouncil prohibiting 
trade with lrench ports and declaring ill har 
hours of trance ind her alhc subjected to the 
same restrictions as if they were closely block 
aded Further decrees on the part of 1 ranee 
of 1 still more stringent kind declared ill vessels 
of whatever flag which had been searched by a 
British vessel or paid duty to Britain den itiona 
lized and directing the burning of all British 
goods &c These decrees caused great annoy 
uicc and give rise to much smuggling till 
innulled it the fall of N ipoleon 1814 

Gontornia ti (It ) anc lent medals or medal 
lions m bronze having a curved furrow ( contomo ) 
on each side supposed to have been struck in the 
days of Constantine the Great ind his successors 
and to have formed tickets of admission to the 
public games of the circus of Rome and of 
Constantinople 

Contour or Contour line in physical geo 
gr iphy a line drawn 011 a m ip thiough ill the 
points which are at a given height above sei 
level If we imagine sections of the country to 
be made by horizont il planes at stated equal 
distances from one another of s ly 50 feet then 
the contour lines are the bounding curves of these 
sections In a map these curves with their 
levels marked on them are shown projected on 
a horizontal plane but they are not altered in 
shape or size by the projection Near a moun 
tain peak the contours are small ovals gradually 
contracting to a point directly beneath the 
summit 

The contour on a map give in engineer or 
military commander valuable information With 
practice he learns to read at once from the map 
what he wants to know about the lie of a die 
tnct For example uppose that two adjacent 
points are taken one on each of the 100 and 150 
feet contours and uppose that by means of the 
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scale of the map it is found that the horizontal of war which neutrals may lie prevented b> one 
distance between the points is 1000 feet Then belligerent from earning to another These 
the average gradient or steepness of the direct generally include not only arms and munitions 
road between the two points 1 * 50 m 1000 or of war but all the articles out of which they may 
1 in 20 Again the gradient between two points be made In rt cent times c\ en provisions in 
on two given contours is inversely proportion il certain cases have been considered contraband 
to the distance between the points for the of war Internation il jurists md statesmen 
difference of levels is constant It follows th it vary greatly in their opinions is to the specific 
the gradients near any particular point on the materials which can be ughttully declared 
map are indicated by the degree of closeness contrabmd of war An attempt was made at 
with which the contours are picked together the Second Hague Conference lo come to an 
there It also follows that the lines of greatest agreement on the pnncipil points of difference 
slope which are the lines followed by running but the discussions did not result in any settle 



Contour Lines 


A e D Contours A c* D 1 Ground contoured 

watc r arc everywhere perpendicular to the ment The subject was again exh mstively dealt 
contour lines lor iny small length AB on a with by the Conference of London (1008-9) on 
line of gre itest slope must be the shortest dis the laws and customs of naval war Cotton 

tance from A to the contour line through B and w is decl ired absolute contraband on 21st Aug 

must therefore be perpendicular to that eon 101 » 

tour line Contrabas so the Italian name now usually 

The method of contours gives us what is really employed by musicians of ill n itionalities to 

a two dimensional graph of a function of two designate the largest instrument of the violin 

independent variables In the geographical ease kind (called sometimes the double bass) with 
the independent v inablcs may be considered to three stnngs usually tuned in fourths Its 
be the latitude and longitude and the function compass is from the lower A of the bass clef to 
graphed is the altitude Other examples of the tenor b In Germany 1 fourth stnng is used, 
use of the method are isothermal and adiabatic which gives it a range of three notes lower 
lines in thermodynamic di igrams isobars and Con tract m law an agreement or covenant 
isothermals in meteorology lsogonal and iso between two or more persons in which each 
clinal lines m terrestrial magnetism party binds himself to do or forbear some act 

Con traband m commerce all goods and and each acquires a nght to what the other 
wares exported from or imported into any promises It thus involves not a mere promise 
country against the laws of that country There but an obligation at law Contracts may be in 
are also a number of articles termed contraband express terms or implied from the acts of the 
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parties they may be verbal or written and at 
common law both forms are binding but by 
statute law a promise must be in writing There 
are many contracts which are not obligatory 
unless reduced to writing as for example those 
dealing with the sale of land or leases lor more 
than three years m Engl tnd or more than one 
year m Scotland To be valid a contract must 
be entered into by parties legally competent 
that is of sound mind and of full age The act 
contracted for must not be contrary to liw or 
public policy Ihus an agreement to do injury 
to another or a contract not to marry at all 
(except m the ease of a widow) is void All 
contracts by wav of gaming and wagering are 
void by statute and no money or valuable thing 
alleged to have been won e m be recovered m an 
action The contract must be founded on a 
consideration c ither of money or some act 
whereby an undoubted advantage accrues to the 
party sued In England an offer being made 
without consideration may — unless m ulc by 
deed — be revoked at any time before acc c ptanee 
In Scotl ind it is a question in each e isc whether 
or not the offer binds the offerer for a definite 
time If it docs not he may recall it at any 
time before uecptance but if it docs he is 
bound by his offer up to the tune limit Lastly 
the contract is voidable if obtained by fraud 
mistake or compulsion — 13ibi iograi nv S M 
Leikc Principles of thi Laic of Contract Sir I 
Pollock Principles of Contract article m Jbinif 
clopadia of the Laws of England 

Contract Original or Social in politics 
that which is supposed to exist from the beginning 
between the so\c reign power and the subject 
The theory is as old as the Creeks but in mode rn 
times it has been elaborated chiefly by Hobbes 
m his Ic inthan (1651 ) and other works Such a 
contract is a mere supposition having no lus 
tone ll found ition m any annals which have been 
preserved Spencer however muntains that 
the doctrine of social contract is consistent with 
the theory of evolution and that the opposite 
political cloc trines such as fore e are inconsistent 
with it The Contrat Social ou prmcipes du droit 
politique is the title of a work wntten by J J 
Rousseau and published in 1741 

Gontractil ity m biology the power pos 
sessed by living matter (protoplasm) of altering 
its shape without diminution of volume It m ly 
result m creeping movements (Amceba and colour 
less blood corpuscles) ciliary action (see Cilia) 
or muscular contraction in which there is shorten 
mg associated with a corresponding broadening 
The last may be involuntary (as in heart and other 
internal organs) or voluntary (as in the muscles 
of locomotion) 

Gontrac tions abbreviations employed with 
a view to saving labour in writing and also ui 


former times with a view to saving parchment in 
extending MS copies of works deeds &c Con 
traction takes place in several ways as by 
elision wnting a smaller letter above the word 
contracted running two or more letters into one 
character by symbols representing syllables or 
words by initial letters thus reed for received 
q m for quam Mr for Master & for ct p for 
per S P Q R for Scnatus populusque Homanus 
When the contraction consists of the initial let 
ter syllable or sylltbles of a word as ult for 
ultimo it is more correctly termed an abbrevia 
tion See Abbreviations 

Contract Note a note given by a stockbroker 
to a client informing him of a transaction or 
transactions carric d out on his behalf and stat 
mg the amount of his commission The British 
stamp duties on t ontraet Notes arc on a gradu 
ate d sc ale and are from (»d for stock or security 
valued at £5 and not exceeding £100 Is above 
£100 to £500 and so on to a m ixiinum of £1 ior 
over £20 000 

Contralto in music the highest voice of a 
male adult or the lowest of i worn in or a boy 
called ilso the Alto or when possessed by a man 
Counter tenor It is next below the treble and 
above the tenor its cos> ringc being from tenor 
( to treble C 

Gontrayer va the irom itic bitterish root of 
Dorbtenia Contraycrva a plant of the nettle f umly 
imported from tropical America and used as a 
stimulant and tome 

Contrex6ville (kon trek sa vel) a French 
watering place in the Vosges six hours from 
Pans in a ravine on the River Vair with springs 
highly beneficial m cases of gout or calculus 
baths hotels casino &c Much w iter is sent 
away m bottle Pop 850 

Control ler a public office r ippointed to 
control oversee or venfy the accounts of other 
officers The Controller of the Navy is the 
Third Sea Lord The term is ilso applied to a 
contrivance on shipboard for holding the anchor 
chain md keeping it from running out while 
weighing anchor 

Con tumacy in law disobedience of the 
orders of a c ourt the offence of non appearance 
when summoned judicially 

Co nus a genus of gasteropodous molluscs 
the type of the familv Conidae or cone shells so 
named from the conic il form of the shell They 
arc found m the southern and tropical seas 
The shells are among those most highly valued 
by collectors the record price being £43 Is for 
a specimen of Conus gloria mans 

Convalla ria i genus of plants nat ord 
Lihaccse the only species being the lily of the 
valley 

Con vent See Monastery 

Conven tide, a private assembly or meeting 
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for the exercise of religion Historically the 
term was specially applied to meetings of petty 
sects and dissenters m the statutes of the time of 
Charles II The Conventicle Act. of 1604 ren 
dered illegal any gathering in a private house for 
religious worship ittended by a number exceed 
mg by five the regular numbers of the household 
The repressive Aets were abrogited after the 
revolution of 1688 and the accession of Willi im 
of Orange 

Convention (Lat conventio a meeting) a 
formal or statutory assembly particularly of 
delegates or representatives for discussing civil 
or political m itters I 11 Great Britain the n mie 
Convention Parliament is gi\en to the assembling 
of Parliamt nt without the king s writ as in 1660 
when Charles II was restored md 111 1688 when 
the throne w is left v leant by the flight of f lines 
II — Convention of Royal Burghs a vc 11 ly 
meeting held m Ldinburgh by commissioners 
from all the buighs of Scotlmd to discuss 
industrial regulations &c — National Conventum 
in French history the name given to thit body 
which met after the Legislative Assembly had 
pronounc e d the suspension of the royal functions 
(Sept 1792) and proclaimeel the republic at its 
first sitting 

Convergency rcsemblmee between unrelated 
organisms adapted to a similar inode of life 
Some limbless Ainphibn (Cnecilians) resemble 
earth worms and like them burrow in the soil 
Cert un limbless lizards su< h is the so called 
blind worm ire often mistaken for snakes 
being adapted in simil ir f ishion to wriggling 
through dense vegetation Miny plants living 
in and regions anel belonging to se \ < ral distinct 
orders have eleveloped protective spines (reduced 
leaves) and possess succulent swollen stems 
adapted to witer storage and covered with 
tough investments by which evaporation is 
checked 

Convergency of Series Scries are sud to 
be convergent when the sum of a large number 
of terms can be m wle to differ less and less from 
a certim fixe el limit bv mei easing the number 
of terms 

Conversa no a town in South Italy province 
of Ban 18 miles si of Ban with a fine cathc dral 
and a trade in nine oil tlmonds flax and 
cotton Pop 1 "> 100 

Conversion in lo„ic one of three c hicf 
methods of immediate inference A proposition 
is converted when the predicate is put m the place 
of the subject and the subject in place of the 
predicate as no A is B (no virtuous man is 
a rebel ) the converse of whit h is no B is A 
( no rebel is a virtuous man ) Simple ton 
version however in this manner is not always 
logical In the cise of universal affirmatives 
ior example, all A are B (say ill men are 


animals ) the simple converse all Bare A ( all 
immals are men ) would not be true — Con 
version m theologv is the acceptation of Chns 
tiamty by heathens It ilso denotes a change 
from one religion to another or 1 < h mge of 
attitude towards ( od — ( onversion in 1 iw is an 
unauthorized ixerusi of the right of ownership 
over personal property iKlcm^mg to another m 
opposition to Ins rights 

Con vex (Lat tonvexus vaulted arched) 
rising in a t ireular or roundt d form the contrary 
to concave Thus the inside of a wateh glass is 
cone ivt the outi r surfac c t onv ex 

Convey ancing the prat ticc of drawing deeds 
leases or other writings (conveyances) for trans 
ftrnng property or 111 interest therein from one 
person t > another of inv estig iting tin title of 
the vendors ind purthiscrs of propcity and of 
framing those multifarious dttds ind contracts 
whit h govern ind define the rights and li ibilities 
of families and individu ils Tht busint ss of eon 
vcv mcing is eirritd on bv birnsters solicitors 
md numbers of tht legil profession gent r illy 
— Cf Sir II W Elphinstonc Introdui tion to Con 
veyancing 

Convict in Brit un the getiei il term for a 
person who his been found guilty of a serious 
offence and senlentetl to ptnil servitude such 
servitude consisting usu illv in forced labour on 
some publit work as in the t (instruction of a 
harbour fortification breakwater or the like 
1 ransport ition was formerly the equivalent 
punishment 

Convic tion the finding a pt rson guilty of an 
offt nt e by tht v t rdit t of a jury In cert un cases 
of minor offcnc cs such is ire 1 nt d before pisticcs 
of the peace &c the law ilk ws of conv ictions 
without the intervention of 1 jury (summary 
junsdit tion) 

Convoca tion an assembly of the clergy or 
of the graduates of tcrtiin universities In 
1 ngland the n ime is specifically given to an 
isscmbly of the clergy belonging either to the 
province of Canterbury or to thit of York to 
consult on ecclesiastical matters From the fact 
that the province of Canterbury is by much 
the more influential of the two provinces into 
which England is ecclesiastically divided the 
convocation of the province of Canterbury is 
often spoken of as the convocation as if there 
were only one In former times they had the 
power of enacting canons but this power was 
virtually abolished under Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth The iction of convocation as a 
deliberative body began in 1861 

Convolvula ceae a nat ord of gamopetalous 
dicotyledons comprising about 700 species 
lirgely consisting of climbers Some of them 
have valuable properties Jalap is derived from 
the Ipomcea purga an inhabitant of Mexico 
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Convol vulus a genus of plants type of the 
nat ord Gonvolvulacea, consisting of slender 
twining herbs with milky juice bell shaped 
flowers and five free st miens Some British 
species arc commonly known as bindweeds 
others are cultivated in gardens C tricolor or 
minor convolvulus with its large flowers of violet 
blue with white and yellow centre is a familiar 
species Seammony is obt lined from the root of 
the Convolvulus Scammonia a native of Syria 



the liqueur noyau from C disscctus which eon 
tains prussic acid 

Con voy a flee t of merchantmen under the 
protection of a ship or ships of war or the ship 
or ships appointed to conduct and defend them 
from attack and capture by in enemy I 11 
military language it is used for escort 1 he rules 
as to convoys have been laid down by the London 
Convention on the L iws and Customs of Naval 
War (1908-9) During the European War 
millions of troops and about fifty million tons 
of stores were convoyed by the British navy 

Convulsion is an involuntary (ontriction 
usually violent m nature the result of muscular 
spasm and popularly known as a fit Children 
of a nervous or unstable type frequently suffer 
from convulsions as the result of teetlung 
mtestinal upset worms &c or at the onset of 
some senous illness e g pneumonia Convul 
sions may be on the other hand the direct sign 
of brain disease seen in brain tumour fractured 
skull and epilepsy or may arise in the course of 


other diseases as in puerperal fever or in the 
uraemic convulsions of renal disease Convul 
sions may be general causing complete loss of 
consciousness or partial with only local mam 
festations of the disturbance as m the convulsions 
of tetanus 

Convul sionists or Convul sionaries those 
fanatics of the eighteenth century m France 
who had or affected to have convulsions pro 
dueed by leligious impulses The name was first 
applied to fanatics who exhibited \ aried seizures 
at the tomb of a Janscmst at St M&lard some 
jumping some barking and others mewing like 
a cat A number of them were imprisoned in 
1731 but this had little effect See Jansenists 
Conway Moncure Daniel American writer 
born m Virginia 111 1832 became a Methodist 
preacher and then a Unitarian preacher (advo 
cated emancipation though lus father owned 
slaves) and coming to England was long the 
minister of 1 uligious body of wlvaneed vu ws m 
I ondon lie died in 1907 Ills writings include 
works on C irlyle I rnerson and Hawthorne 
Demonology and Deiil Lore 1 he Wandering Jew 
The I ife of 1 homas Paine and an edition of his 
works ind an Autobiography 

Conway Sir William M trim writer on art and 
traveller born 111 18 >6 graduated at Cambridge 
was several years professor of art at University 
College Liverpool and Slade professor of fine 
arts at Cambridge (1901-4) Director Ceneral 
of the N itional War Museum 1917 member 
of Parli iment for the combined English 
universities since 1918 He is especially noted 
as a mount un climber having made extensive 
explor itions in Spitzbergcn the Himalayas 
and the Andes m iking ascents of Sorata 
Illimani Aconcagu 1 &c He is author of 
Woodcutters oj the Netherlands in the 15th 
Century Larly b Icmish Artists Dawn of Art m 
the Ancient World barly Tuscan Artists The 
Alps from End to 1 nd b irst Crossing of Spitz 
bergen The Bolivian Andes Aconcagua and 
Ticrra del buego The Alps No Man s Land 
a History of Spitzbergen 1 he Sport of Collecting 
1 he Crowd in Peace and War and 1 he Abbey of 
St Denis He received a knighthood m 1895 
Conway or Aberconway a town and mum 
cipal borough of North Wales in Carnarvonshire 
about 13 miles r n r of Bangor at the mouth of 
the Conway It is notable for its old castle built 
by Edward I a suspension bndge built by Tel 
ford and a tubular railway bndge by Stephenson 
Pop 6506 - — The River Conway has a course of 
about 30 miles through much romantic scenery 
Cooch Behar or Kuch Behar a native 
state in India m political relation with the 
government of Bengal It forms a level plain 
of tnangular shape intersected by numerous 
rivers and is entirely surrounded by British 
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territory The greater portion of the soil is 
fertile and well cultivated Area 1307 sq miles 
pop 592 952 The chief town Cooch Behar 
contains some handsome public buildings and a 
splendid new palace of the Maharajah lop 
10 840 

Cook Eliza rnglish poetess born in I ondon 
m 1818 died m 1889 She contributed to the 
Weekly Dispatch Metropolitan Magazine and 
New Monthly Magazine Her first volume of 
verse Lays of a Wild Harp appeared in 1835 
She afterwards wrote a great many poems nearly 
all lyrical and some of her songs have been highly 
popular lrom 1849 to 1854 she earned on a 
weekly periodical Eliza Cook v Journal She h id 
a pension of £100 lrom the Civil I ist 

Cook James a famous British navigator born 
in Yorkshire 1728 His father was in ngricul 
tural 1 ibourer and afterw irds a farm b nliff He 
was at first apprenticed to a shopkeeper but 
acquiring a love for the sea he became a sailor 
In 1755 he entered the Royal Navy ind four years 
later as sailing master of the Mercury performed 
valuable services in surveying the St Lawrence 
River and the coast of New foundland Obscrva 
tions on a solar eclipse communicated to the 
Royal Societ\ brought him into notice and in 
3708 he w:is put in command of a scientific 
expc dition to the Pacific with the rank of 
lieutenant In the Endeavour he visited Tahiti 
(for the transit of Venus) New Zciland dis 
covered New South Wales and returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope to Britain in 1771 In 1772 
Captain Cook now raised to the rank of a com 
mander in the navy commanded a second ex 
pedition to the Pacific and Southern Oec ms 
which resulted like the formt r in many interc st 
nig obsc rvations and disc ovcrics lit rcturne d to 
Britain in 1774 Two years later he again set 
out on an expedition to ascertain the possibility 
of a north west passage On this voyage he 
explored the western coast of North Amenta 
and discovered the Sandwit h Isl inds on one of 
which Hawaii he was killed by the natives 14th 
Feb 1779 ( iptain Cook wrote and published 

a complete iccount of his second voyage of 
discovery and an unfinished one of the third 
voyage afterwards completed and published by 
Captain Tames King (Hawkesrvorth s Voyages 
1773 vols li and m) — Biblioorxihy A Kippis 
Narrative of the Voyages round the World per 
formed by Captain James Cool A kitson 
Captain James Cook the Circumnavigator 

Cook Thomas founder of the great tounst 
agency of Thomas Cook & Son was born m 1 808 
and died m 1892 He began operations with 
short tourist trips from Leicester where he 
resided gradually increasing the length and 
numoer of his excursions then removed to 
London (1865), his only son John Mason Cook 


lieing now r lus partner and the business extended 
wit h great rapidity In 1 872 he started on a tour 
round the world to pa\c the way for tourist 
business and in 1878 resigned the mmagement 
to his son under whose direction the operations 
of the firm may lie said to have extended to the 
whole world The litter was consulted by the 
British ( ove rumen t m connection with the 
Gordon relief cxjh dition in 1884 and was 
entrusted with the conveyance of 18 000 British 
and b gyptian troops and an immense quantity 
of stores &e from Assiout to W idy Haifa He 
died in 1899 leu mg several sons to carry on 
the business which now includes haul ing and 
shipping departments Owing to the excellent 
organization of the firm a trip round the world 
is now an easy matter 

C ookery the preparation of food so as to 
render it more pilitablc and more digestible 
The art is of great import in< c not only for 
comfort but also for heilth Food is mainly 
prepared by submitting it to the action of fire 
as by roisting boiling stewing &c lhese 
processes give each a eliffeient fl ivour to food 
but result alike in rendering the tissues both of 
animal and vegetable food softer and much more 
easily dealt with by the digestive organs The 
art of cookery w is carried to considerable per 
feetion amongst some of the ancient nations 
as for instance the 1 gypti ms 1 crsians and 
Athenians Fxtrav ig mce md luxury at table 
we re notable fe itures of Rom ui life under the 
empire Amongst moderns tlu Italians were 
the first to reach a high degree of art in this 
department Their cooking like that of the 
ancient Romans is distinguished by a free use of 
oil It ill in cookery seems to hive been trails 
planted by the pimeesses of the House of Medici 
to Fnnce md was e irncd there to perhaps the 
highest degree of perfection for french cooks 
can produce dainty dishes from very ordinary 
matcri ils British cooke ry li is been mostly con 
fmeel to ordinary plain md substantial dishes 
I he art of roasting is perhaps its strong point 
Since the last quarter of the nineteenth cen 
tur> ittempts h ive been made in London 
and other places to diffuse i knowledge of 
cookery more widely among the lower classes In 
particular the National School of Cookery head 
quarters at South Kensington has sent forth 
lecturers and teachers to almost all the chief 
towns of Great Britain with tlv* icsult of estab 
fishing loe al centres in many places — Bibliq 
crapiiy Brillat Savarin Physiologic du go&t 
W C Ilazlitt Old Cookerif Books and Ancient 
Cuisine E R Pennell My Cookery Books G 
Vicairc Bibliographic gaslronomique C H 
Senn The New Century ( ookery Book Cassell s 
New Dictionary of Cookerif Filippim Inter 
national Cook Book The Cookery Annual 
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Cook Islands a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean so called because discovered bv Captain 
Cook See Ileney Islands 

Cook s Inlet an inlet of the North Pacific 
Ocean running into the terntory of Alaska for 
about 150 nulls explored by Captain Cook in 
1778 

Cookstown a town Ireland in the east of 
County Tyrone with manufactures of linen and 
bleach works Pop 8085 

Cook Strait the channel which separates the 
two pnne ipal islands of New Zealand discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1770 

Cooktown a seaport in the north of Queens 
lanel on the I ndcavour River one of the chief 
ports of the colony in a district where are gold 
and tin mines and where the sugar cane tobacco 
&c are eultnated C iptain Cook beached lus 
ship here 111 1770 Pop 1257 

Coolgar die a gold mining town in the 
interior of Western Austr ill 1 which has risen 
up since the gold distovenes of 1801 and has 
now churches schools banks hotels stock 
exchange and theatres It may be reichcd by 
railway both from Fremantle and Albany The 
natur il water supply is b id but abundance of 
good watt r is now brought from a reservoir about 
20 miles from 1 crtli over 1 distance of 328 milts 
(being forced through iron pipes) the scheme 
which was boldly conceived anti exceuted cost 
ing £2 800 000 lop 25 It of district 15 000 

Coolie (1 mill huh) 1 name 111 Hindu tin 
for a d ly 1 ibourt r ilso t xtendc d to those of 
some other Eastern countries Many of these 
have been lntroeluccel into the West Indies 
Mauritius anti other plucs tlicir pissage being 
paitl loi them on their igrtting to strve for 1 
term of ycais Tin first coolie cmigr mts appear 
to have been those sent to British Cuiana from 
Calcutta m 18 to supply the wmt of libour 
felt ifter the ibolition of slaverv The toolies 
employed in Guiana art still chiefly from lndi 1 
but there is ilso a consider iblc number of 
Chinese Coolies h ive also been introduced into 
Tamaica Tiimdad Natal and large numbers 
into M luntius the lndi in population of this 
island being over 280 000 Many tlious md 
Clunese labourers have been introduced to work 
in the gold mines of the Transvaal Coolie 
labour is also employed 111 Cuba Peru and 
Tahiti I 11 some countries such as Australia and 
America Chinese or Indian immigrants arc not 
made welcome even though they pay their own 
passage Thousands of Chinese coolies were 
employed 111 Prance during the Europe m War 
— Bibliockaphy L Jenkins The Coolie his 
Rights and Wrongs J L A Hope In Quest of 
Coolies 

Cooling towers are structures used for cool 
mg the circulating water used for condensing 


purposes in power plants which are situated 
away from natural sources of cold water They 
arc usually made of wood and ire of rectangular 
cross section Sometimes they ire made of steel 
and are circular m cross section The towers are 
60 feet to 70 feet high and about JO feet by 40 
feet m cross section The interior is packed 
with wooden hurdles laths and distributing 
trays for spreading the watei Hie bottom of 
the tower is open to the atmosphere and below 
it a large tank is constructed The circulatuig 
water is pumped to a height of about 80 feet 
where it enters the tooling tower It is then 
e ircfully distributed all over the packing in the 
tower The vapours rising from the hot water 
creite a powerful draught of cold nr from the 
bottom upw irds through the tower This cold 
air meets the descending spray of hot water 
and cools it and the water fills as a kind of 
cold ram into the pond beneath from which it 
is pumped to the condensers and again heated 
by them The cycle is a continuous one Ihe 
factors which particularly aftcct the cooling 
action of the tower ire («) the tcmpcriture of 
the air ( b ) the humidity of the air (r) the 
temperature of the hot water (d) the si/e and 
height of the tower ( e ) the degree of uniformity 
in the distiibution of the descending water 
For purposes of calculation it is usually issumed 
that the air passis up the tower at a velocity of 
ibout J00 feet per second and that it leaves 
the tower at the tcmpcriture of the hot water 
md fully s iturateel with moisture In this w ly 
the amount of air required to cool a given 
amount of water through a given elifle rente of 
temperature e in be irrived at md from this 
information the area of the tower required 
follows In passing through the tower the 
cooling nr picks up moisture and consequently 
there is a continuous removal of cm ul itmg water 
This loss of circulating water which must be 
nude up for continuously dots not usually 
exceed more th m about 1 per c ent — Biblio 
c 11AI HY r Ilousbi mel Condensers Fvaporators 
and Cooling Plant Magnus M ic It an Modern 
Electrical Engineering 

Cool tankard an old English beverage of 
varied composition but usually made of ale 
with a little wine lemon juice spices and borage 
or other s i\ our> herbs 

Coom assie or K 11 mass! a town West 
Africa e ipit il of Ash mti 130 miles north of 
C ipe Coast Cistle now connected with the coast 
Iry railway It w is taken by the British m 1874 
anti again 111 1900 after severe fighting Pop 
24 000 

Coombe or Combe William born m 1741 
died in 1823 author of several popular works 
including Ihe Diabohad The Devil upon 2 wo 
Micks m England a continuation and imitation 
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of Le Sage s novel but far inferior in spirit and 
graphic delineation to the original The lour of 
Dr Syntax in Search of the Picturesque The 
History of Johnny Quw Genus and the English 
Dance of Death all accompanied by Howland 
son s prmts to which they owed most of their 
value 

Coo mie a present in plate of customs duty 
demanded by the kings md chiefs at parts of the 
West African coast tor permission to trade with 
the natives 

Coomptah a town of India on the sea coast 
in the Presidency of Bomb ly about t JO miles 
ssl of Bombay It h is an open roadstead and 
a large cotton trade Pop 10 (529 

Cooper Sir Astley Paston English surgeon 
was born in Noitolk 1768 died in 1841 lie 
studied medicine in London and attended the 
lectures of John Hunter After visiting Pans m 
1794 he was ippointed professor of anatomy at 
burgeons Hall and in 1800 head surgeon of 
Guys Hospitil In 1822 appeared his great 
work on Dislocations and Eractures Shortly 
after he became president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons and honours and titles of every kind 
pourctl in on him His other works include 1 he 
Principles and 1 raclice of Surgery and Anatomy 
of the Breast 

Cooper J lines 1 enimorc American novelist 
born at Burlington New Jersey m 1789 studied 
at \ale College mel entered the American navy 
as a midshipman at the ige of nineteen In 1820 
he pubhshcel his first novel Precaution 1 hough 
successful it g iv e no scope for his peculiar powers 
and it w is not till the production of The Spy 
(1821) and Tin Pioneers that he began to take 
a high place unongst contcmpor iry novelists 
After that came i steady flow of novels dealing 
with life on the se i md in the biekwoods most 
of which like The Pilot lied Rover JJ aterwitch 
Pathfinder Deer slayer md Last of the Mohicans 
are faiuili ir ii lines to the novel reading public 
After visiting 1 uropc and serving as Consul for 
the United States at Lyons for three years 
Cooper returned to America where he died at 
Coopcrstown New York 18^1 Besides lus 
novels he wrote a History of the Navy of the 
United S tales and some volumes descriptive 
of his travels — Bibliography J Erskme 
leading American Novelists M E 1 hillips 
James Ftnimore Cooper 

Cooper 1 eter American inventor manu 
faeturer and philanthropist born 1791 died 
1883 He started life with few advantages being 
almost self educ ited but by dint of energy 
perseverance sigacity and integrity accumu 
lated a large fortune He carrier! on the m mu 
faeture of glue md isinglass for over fifty years 
and was also connected with the iron manufac 
ture the railways (he designed and built the first 


American locomotive) and the telegraphs of the 
United States Ihe Cooper Union m New 
York was established by him to furnish a free 
education m art and practical science It com 
pnses day e lasses in which women arc instructed 
in drawing painting and other branches of ait 
evening classes m which young men and women 
are taught art engineering chemistry muthe 
matics and other subjects and a free reading 
room and library 

Cooper Thomas Chartist poet and nuscel 
laneous writer born 180a died 1892 While 
a shocm iker s apprentice he studied assiduously 
became a se hoolmaster and Methodist preacher 
then adopted sceptical opinions but afterwards 
lectured in favour of Christianity IIis promi 
nenee as a Chartist earned him imprisonment 
md his chief work a poem in the bpensenan 
stan/a called the Purgatory of Suicides was 
wiitten in Stafford Jail He also wrote novels 
and an autobiography 

Cooper 1 horn is Sidney landse ipe and cattle 
painter bom 1803 died 1902 He studied at 
the Royal \c aelerny school and on the ( ontincnt 
first exhibited at the Academy in 18 5 J became 
ara in 1845 and ra in 1807 He produced 
a long series of works such as Rivt r Scene Cow 
and tivo Sheep (both m the Nation il G illcry) and 
many others In 1882 he presented a g illcry of 
art to his native town Canterbury ind in 1890 
publishe el his autobiogr iphy 

Co operative Societies are issociations of 
individuals for mutual assistance in industrial 
or commercial objects One form of assoc lation 
is that which concerns itself with production of 
various kinds but more common is that which 
aims at providing the members and sometimes 
ilso the general public with ordin iry house hold 
necessaries at as near as possible wholesale 
pnecs by means of what are commonly known 
as Co operative Stores Co operative societies of 
the latte r kind have been established ve ry widely 
m ( reat Britain and on the Continent but are 
e omparatively unimportant in the United States 
One of the first and most successful of them is 
the Rochdale Equi table Pioneers Society, 
founded in 1 844 This and othc rs are conducted 
on the principle of dividing the surplus profits 
among the members alone in proportion to their 
purchises after a certain fixed percentage has 
been dedueted for interest on the capital It 
provides its customers with butcher meat 
groceries boots and shoes drapery &c a part 
of the profits is devoted to edue ational purposes 
and direct facilities for investment bv members 
are provided Most of the stores sell goods to 
non members who may also receive a dividend 
m proportion to the umount of their purchases 
In connection with these societies are two great 
wholesale societies one in Fngland and another 
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m Scotland established for the purpose of making 
their purchases on os large a scale as possible 
These issoeiations also produce or mmufacturc 
vanous kinds of goods for the retail trade 
Similar associations have been formed for the 
benefit of other than the working classes such 
as e lergymen 1 iwyers officers m the army and 
navy and members of the ciVil service the most 
extensive of these being m I ondon but they are 
not truly co operative 111 that the consumers or 
members as such have no share in the profits 
Manufacturing associations of vanous kinds as 
well as stores have been established both in 
Bntam and on the I uropc in continent and have 
been tolerably successful In Britain they have 
recently increased m number and embrace 
societies engaged in making flour boots and 
shoes clothing hardware and articles in me til 
and wood pnnting &c In these societies the 
shareholders are usually also the workmen and 
the surplus profits arc divided among them as 
workmen after they have received the fixed 
percentage as shareholders and in some cases 
also among the workmen who are not shire 
holders if there are any sue h In some cases the 
shareholders though working mtn do not work 
m their own establishments but employ others 
like ordinary capitalists Co operation m agn 
culture has recently made rapid advances 
especially m Denmark and Cermany These 
societies differ from manufacturing associations 
in that they provide members with materials to 
be used by them as individuals and dispose of 
produce individually raised Ihe est iblishment 
of co operative banks or loan soc icties has been 
of great service espcci illy in agncultutc These 
societies borrow on the guirantce of all the 
members and make idvances to members at 
slightly higher rates generally much below that 
at which members could borrow for themselves 
In Russia the numbe r of co operative societies 
has increased considerably In 1020 there were 
over 25 000 societies with a membership of 
12 000 000 See also Building Societies Friendly 
Societies Irade Unions -Biblioguapii\ C J 
Holyoake History of Co operation 1 he Co 
operative Movement of To day ( R Fay Co 
operation at Home and Abroad Mrs Sidney Webb 
(Beatrice Potter) Co operative Movement in 
Great Britain Bubnoff Co operative Movement 
m Russia L S Woolf Co operation and the 
future of Industry International Co operative 
Bibliography Co operative I ear Book E P 
Harris Co operation the Hope of the Consumer 
Coopering (ko per mg from Du hooper a 
buyer a dealer) a term ipplied to the selling or 
bartering of strong drink tobacco &c but espc 
daily dnnk to the fishermen engaged in their 
business on the North Sea by boats from Dutch 
or other foreign ports — a demoralizing trade 


which has been almost put down by the efforts 
of the British Government In 1887 Treat 
Britain Germany Belgium Denmark France 
and the Netherlands prohibited the sale of spirits 
on the North Sea Next year Treat Britain 
embodied the terms of the convention in the 
North Sea Fisheries Act 1888 which was re 
pi iced by the North Sea fisheries Act 1893 
There are now I nglish mission ships at work on 
the North Sea which arc allowed to sell tobacco 
to fishermen at a cheap rate but all traffic in 
spirits at sea is strictly forbidden 

Cooper s Creek or the Barcoo called by 
the latter name chiefly in its upper course the 
largest inland river of Austriha which rises in 
Queensland by two branches the Ihomson and 
Victoria (or Barcoo) and flows south west to 
Lake Fyrc 

Cooper s Hill a ridge on the borders of 
Surrey and Berkshire which gave its n ime to a 
famous poem by Sir John Denhnn (1643) 
Coopers Hill College established in 1870 for 
engineering and other students to be engaged in 
the public service of India was closed in 1 906 

Co ordinates m geoinetrv 1 term applied to 
magnitudes which fix the position of a point m 
a plane or spice If y 
from 1 point 1 lines 
PM and PN be drawn M ' 1 

parallel to two fixed 
intersecting lines OX 
and OY the lengths 
PM md IN fix the 
position of P and arc f n 

called its oblique co Co ordinates 

ordm ites with refer 

dice to the axes rcctingular if OX and OY are 
at right angles In space a point is fixed by three 
co ordinates which measure its distance from 
three mutually rect ingular pi ines A point P 
in a plant can also be fixe d by its distant e from 
a fixed point O and the ingle OP makes with a 
fixed line through O These ire polar co ordm 
ates In higher geometry there are other systems 
areal trilincar homogeneous &c The method 
of co ordinates for tlenling with geometrical 
problems was invented by Dest irtes 

Coorg or Kurg 1 province of India lying 
between Mysore on the 1. and n e and the 
ehstnets of South Canara ant! Malabar on the 
w arc 1 1 582 sq miles The country has 
a healthy clunatt and yields coffee spices 
anti timber The capital is Merkara Pop 
380 607 

Coot an aquatic bird of the rail family 
(Rallid«c) frequenting lakes and ponds The 
common coot ( Pulica atra ) has a bald forehead 
a black body and lobated toes and is about 15 
inches m length The nests which are very 
large strong and compact are composed of 
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reeds and rank water herbage built sometimes 
near the water s edge and sometimes on small 
islets at some distance from the shore Should 
the nest be set adrift by a rise of ater the female 


\ ,1 111 ,.1 , . 1 



Coot ( Fullca atra ) Tht eggs ar buff colour with brown spots 


coot seems in nowise disturbed but sits com 
poscdly on her eggs until it is strindcd The 
coot of India Cluna and Japan is said to be 
identical with that of Lurope but the North 
American coot is now recognized as a distinct 
species and has received the name of 1 Wilsoni 
Copaiba or Copaiva (ko pa ba ko pa va) 
the name of a balsam and an oil The b ilsam 
is a liquid resinous juice flowing from incisions 
made in the stem of a plant Copaif&ra officinalis 
(nat ord Leguminosa.) and several other species 
of the genus growing m Brazil Peru &c It 
(onsists of several resins dissolved in a volatile 
oil The resins are partly aeid and partly neu 
tral the oil is clear colourless and has an 
aromatic odour It is used in medicine especi 
ally in affections of the mucous membranes (as 
those of the unno genital organs) 

Gopais (ko pa is) a lake or marsh of Greece 
in Boeotia enclosed by mountains on every side 
and forming a shallow expansion of the River 
Cephissus some 20 miles broad the water 
having numerous subterranean outlets to the 
sea In the time of Aristophanes the lake was 
famous for its cels which were much relished by 
Athenian gourmets In 1881 a French company 
was formed for draining the lake thus acquiring 
for agricultural purposes some 58 000 acres of 
land Operations were commenced m 1880 and 
\oi III 


the work^ hi\e since been completed the area 
being now drained and < ultivated 

Co pal is 1 gum resin yielded by different trees 
in Africa South Americi India and Australia 
and differing considerably in its qualities accord 
ing to its origin but 111 general it is hard shin 
mg transp irent and ( itron coloured When dis 
solved m alcohol or turpentine it makes a beau 
tiful and very durxble \amish Indian copal 
known in Fngland as ^um anitnd is produced by 
V atena Indita Madag iscar copal from Ilymencea 
verrucosa Brazilian (opal from several species of 
Ilymen.r 1 ind Idea and from Trachylobium 
martianum A substance called fossil copal or 
copahn is found in some places It resembles 
copal resin in colour and odour 

Copalche Bark (ko pal cha) the barl of the 
Strychnos pseudo qmna (ord Log miacea ) a 
native of Brazil I he 11 ime is also given to the 
bark of Croton pseudo china (ord 1 uphorbiaceae) 
of M(xico It resembles coscanlli bark 111 its 
properties 

Gopan a ruined city of Central America 
Hondur is on the C opuu River with some 
remark ible remains 

Gopar cenary m law partnership in inhcri 
t UK c joint heirship in which each is cnliLk d to 



Copaiba ( Copatfira Lansdorfii ) 
1 Fruit 2 riower 


a distinct share of the benefits while the property 
remains undivided 

Cope a liturgical vestment resembling a 
sleeveless cloak with a hood reaching from the 
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shoulders to the feet worn on solemn occasions 
and particularly in processions by the Pope and 
other bishops as well as by priests It was one 
of the vestments retained at the Reformation in 
the Anglican Church as it was not one of the 
Mass vestments The Syon Cope in the South 
Kensington Museum and the Ascoli Cope are 
remark iblc as representing the highest excellence 
of English thirteenth century embroidery 

Cope Charles West English painter born 
1811 died in 1890 He studied at the Royal 
Academy and in Italy and first exhibited at the 



Cope Late fifteenth or early sixteenth century 

Academy in 1831 In 1843 he gained a prize of 
£800 for his pic ture The First Trial by Jury in 
1844 by his fresco the Meeting of Jacob and 
Iiachael secured the commission for one of six 
frescoes for the House of Lords producing 
accordingly hdxvard the Black Prince receiving 
the Order of the Garter Altogether he executed 
eight frescoes from English history for the House 
of Lords while his other works were numerous 
the subjects being historical romantic or 
domestic We may mention Last Days of Car 
dmal Wolsey Prince Henry before Justice Cas 
coigne and The Departure of the Pilgrim J others 
He became a k a in 1844 and ra in 1848 but 
retired in 1881 

Cope Sir John birth date unknown died 
1760 an English general whose name is known 
chiefly through a Jacobite ballad ( Hey Johnnie 
Cope f are ye waulan yet?) on the battle of 


Prestonpans in which he was defeated bv Pnnce 
Charles Edward on the morning of 21st Sept 
1745 

Co peck ( kopeika a lance) a Russian copper 
com so called from the impression of St George 
bearing a lance equal to the hundredth part of 
a rouble in value Before the I uropean War 
it was practically equivalent to a farthing m 
British currency 

Copenha gen (Dan Kjobenhavn merchants 
haven ) the capital of Denmark on the Sound 
the larger and older portion of it on the east side 
of the Island of Zealand a smaller portion on the 
north point of the Island of Amager with 
between them a branch of the sea forming the 
harbour It has a citadel and several strong 
forts protecting it on the sea side The chief 
buildings are the royal palace of Chnstianborg 
largely destroyed by fire in 1884 the castle of 
Rosenborg with many antiques and precious 
articles the Amalitnborg consisting properly 
speaking of four palaces one of them tlic usual 
residence of the sovereign the palace of Char 
lottcnburg now the repository of the Academy 
of Arts the Royal Library containing 600 000 
volumes and 25 000 manuscripts the new town 
hall Thorwaldsen s Museum containing a great 
many of the sculptor s works the university 
buildings the Yor I 1 rue Kirke and the arsenal 
The university founded by ( hnstian I m 1479 
has about 100 professors ind teachers and 3000 
students five fac ultics and a libr iry of 800 000 
volumes The harbour is safe and commodious 
Copenhagen is the pnncip il station of the Danish 
fleet and the centre of the commerce of Denmark 
A free port was established about 1890 It 
carries on an active trade with Norway Sweden 
Russia and Germany and in particular with 
Britain the principal exports being gram butter 
cheese beef pork cattle horses and hides It 
h is foundries and m ichine works textile mills 
porcelain works breweries distilleries and sugar 
refineries Copenhagen is first mentioned as a 
fishing hamlet in 1043 In 1443 it was made 
the capital of Denmark It has occasionally 
suffered much from fires and from hostile attacks 
the most disastrous being the bombardment by 
the British from the 2nd to the 5th of Sept 1807 
In 1801 the Danish fleet was here defeated by 
Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson in the battle known 
as the Battle of the Baltic The environs 111 
some parts are very fine Pop in 1880, 
234 850 or including suburbs 273 320 in 
1916 506 390 with suburbs 605 772 — Cf E 
t Hargrove The Charm of Copenhagen 

Gopep oda (Cr kope an oar) an order of 
mmute entomostracous fresh water and marine 
Crustacea so named because their five pairs of 
feet are mostly used for swimming They form 
an important part of the floating population 
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(plankton) of the sea and lakes and furnish 
food to many fishes 

Coper nicus or Koppernigk Nicolaus 
astronomer born at Thorn then in Poland 
19th Feb 1473 his family being supposed to 
have come originally from Westphalia Having 
studied medicine and theologv at Cracow and 
law at Bologna he was made a ( anon of b rauen 
burg m 1497 In loOO he went to Rome where 
he taught mathematics and astronomy He 
studied medicine at Padua and in 150a finally 
left Italy for Prussia to carry out the work of his 
life Doubting that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies could be so confused and so complicated 
as the Ptolemaic svstem made them he was 
induced to consider the simpler hypothesis that 
the sun was the centre round which the earth and 
the other planets revolve Bt sides this funda 

mental truth Copernicus anticipated many other 
of the principal facts of astronomical science 
such as the motion of the earth round its axis 
and the immense distance of the stars which 
made their apparent position the same from any 
part of the earth s orbit His general theory also 
enabled him to explain for the first time many of 
the important phenomena of nature such as the 
variations of the seasons and the precession of the 
equinoxes The great work m which Copernicus 
explained his theory De Orbium cwlcstium 
Revolutionibus (On the Revolutions of the 
Celestial Orbs) wis completed in 1510 and 
published at Nurnberg in 1543 A quater cen 
tenary edition was issued at Ihorn 111 1873 It 
was long among books forbidden to Roman 
Catholics but disappeared from the revised In 
dex of Benedict XIV in 1758 Copernicus died 
at Trauenburg 24th May 1543 Sec Galileo 

Copiap6 a river a town and a seaport of 
Chile The river flows west from the Andes 
to the Pacific and has a course of 120 miles 
About 30 miles from the sea is the town of 
Copiapd capital of Atacama province the 
centre of an important mining district It is 
connected by rail with its port Caldera Pop 
11 600 The small seaport Porto Copiapd st uids 
in the mouth of the river 

Cop ley* John Singleton a self taught and 
distinguished painter was born m 1737 in 
Boston Massachusetts and died in London in 
1815 where he settled in 1776 and acquired a 
reputation as an historical painter lie was 
elected a member of the Royal Academy in 1783 
His most celebrated picture is The Death of 
Chatham now in the National Gallery and 
popularized by Bartolozzi s engraving His son 
who was Lord High Chancellor became Lord 
Lyndhurst 

Copp6e Francis Edouard Joachim French 
poet novelist and dramatist born in Pans 1 842 
died 1908 His first book of poems Le reli 


quaire appeared in 1866 and was followed bv 
Les intimitis (1868) and Pofynes modemes (1869) 
which marked him as 1 P irnassinn Soon 
however he abandoned the anstocratic tenden 
cies of the Parnassians and became the poet 
of the working classes and the interpreter of the 
stern reulitics of life He wrote Les humble s 
(1872) Ie lahier rouge (1874) / amdre saison 
(1890) Dans la pnbre et la lutU (1901) Among 
his plays are Severo Turelh (188 1) Je s Jacobites 
(I880) and Pour la ciruronne (189a) His novels 
lnclucle loute une jeunesse (1890) wherein he 
told his own storv ind Le (oupablt (1897) 
From 1880 to 1884 Copp&i was dramatic critic 
of the newspaper 1 a Paine anel m 1884 he 
was elected to the \cadehint hr infuse 

Copper one of the most aneicntly known 
metals deriving its name from Cyprus large 
supplies having in Greek and Roman times come 
from that island It is a metal of a pale led 
colour tinged with yellow chemical symbol Cu 
atomic weight 63 6 Ne xt to gold silver and 
platinum it is the most ductile and malleable of 
metals it is more elastic than any metal except 
steel and the most sonorous of all except alumin 
mm Its c onduetmg power for heat and 1 k c tricity 
is inferior only to that of silvi r It h is a distinc t 
odour and a nauseous metallic taste It is not 
affected by witer but tarnishes on exposure to 
the air and becomes covered with a green 
cirbonatc It occurs n itivc in branched pieces 
dendritic m thin plates and rirely in regul ir 
crystals in the primitive and older secondary 
rocks Blocks of native copper have sometimes 
been got weighing many tons Its ores are 
numerous and abundant Of these several 
contain sulphur and iron or other metal such as 
copper glance or vitreous copper (Cu 2 S) grey 
copper or Tahlerz one of the most nbund mt and 
important ores and copper pyrites or yellow 
copper ore (CuFeS 2 ) another ibundant ore 
The reel oxide of copper (Cu a O) forms crystals of 
a fine red colour anel is used for colouring glass 
There are two native curbon ite s the blue and 
the green the latter being the beautiful mineral 
malachite the former known as a / 11 rite Blue 

vitriol is a sulphate anel is used for dyeing and 
preparing pigments as arc various either copper 
compounds Verdigns is an acetate The ar 
semte of copper is the pigment S check s green 
Schweinfurth green is another copper pigment 
All the compounds of copper are poisonous It 
is found in most European countries in Australia 
and Japan in Afnca and 111 North anel South 
America (especially in the vicinity of I ake 
Supenor) In Britain the mines of Cornwall 
now yield little Copper is extracted from its 
ores either by the dry or the wet process For 
the former the old Welsh process was largely 
used m the past and consisted of alternate 
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roasting and smelting operations in reverberatory 
furnaces with the result that the sulphur iron 
and impurities were gradually eliminated and 
blister copper obtained which was rehned in a 
refining furnace At the present time most of 
the copper produced is obtained by smelting the 
ore first to a matte or rc gulus which consists of 
a mixture of copper sulphide and iron sulphide 
tor coarse or lump ores this is earned out in a 
water jacketed blast furnace (see Blastfurnace) 
For fine ores and concentrates large rever 
lieratory furnaces are used The matte thus 
produced is poured 111 the molten state into a 
converter similar to the Bessemer converter 
used for the manufacture of steel and air is 
blown through This oxidizes the sulphur which 
escapes as gas and also oxidizes the iron and the 
iron oxide formed combines with the silica of the 
lining or added silica to form a slag JLhe 
metallic copper thus obtained is similar to 
blister copper and is refined either in a refining 
furnace or by an electrolytic process in which 
the crude metal serves as an anode and a strip 
of pure copper as cathode In extracting the 
metal from pyrites by the wet process the ore 
is first roasted to get rid of the larger proportion of 
sulphur which is used for the manuficture of 
sulphuric acid then the calcined residue still 
containing sulphur is mixed with common salt 
ground and heated m furnaces The copper is 
thus convt rted into chloride part of which 
volatilizes but is condensed by passage through 
flues and water condensers After some hours 
the calcined mixture is raked out of the furnace 
cooled and transferred to tanks where it is 
exhausted by successive treatment with water 
The solution containing chloride of copper 
sulphate and chloride of sodium and iron salts 
is next heated along with scrap iron Copper 
precipitates in the form of a ruddy lustrous 
tolerably compact mass with a crystalline 
appearance and mixed with metallic iron and 
oxide The larger pieces of iron are picked out 
the precipitate washed and drained and thtn 
melted and refined Many alloys of copper 
especially those containing tin and zinc are of 
much importance e g brass an alloy of copper 
and zinc bronze an alloy of copper and tin 
Copper is applied to many useful purposes It 
is the conductor universally employed in tele 
graph telephone and electric power trans 
mission lines In sheets it is used for construct 
mg boilers and stills of a large size and rapes of 
various sorts as well as wire and lightning rods 
are made of it It is also used in electrotvping 
and engraving for various household utensils and 
fittings but its use for hoasehold utensils is by 
no means free from danger on account of the 
formation of verdigns by the action of acids 
The worlds production of copper amounts to 


I 500 000 tons per annum (1 39 j 160 m 1918) 
the United Stutes alone producing over 850 ooio 
tons — Bibliography W II Weld The Copper 
Mines of the World Mines and Copper Handbook 
E D Peters 2 he Practice of Copper Smelting 

II K Picard Copper from the Ore to the Metal 
Cop peras sulphate of iron or green vitriol 

(FeS0 4 7Hfi) a salt of a peculiar astringent 
taste and of a fine green colour When exposed 
to the air it assumes a brownish hue It is much 
used in dyeing black and in making mk and in 
medicine as a tonic The copperas of commerce 
is usually made by the dceomposition of iron 
pyrites See Iron 

Copper Glance native copper sulphide See 

Chalcocite 

Copper head or Moccasin Snake, a veno 
mous N American serpent the Agkistrodon con 
tortnx of the rattlesnake family 

Cop pering sheathing a ship s bottom with 
thin sheets of copper to prevent the ship worm 
eating into the planks or to keep shells and weeds 
from accumulating on the surface and so retard 
mg a vessel m her sailing 

Cop permine River a nver Bntish North 
Ainenca which falls after a course of about 250 
miles into the Arctic Ocean in lat 68 n long 
116 w 

Copper - nickel or Kupfernickel (false 
copper) also known as nichchnc and mccolile a 
hard copper red ore of nickel NiAs found m 
Saxony and elsewhere It is interesting as the 
source from which the metal nickel was first 
obtained At first it was thought to be an ore 
of copper but A T Cronstedt in 1751 and T 
Bergmann 111 1775 proved that it contained a 
new metal At the present time the worlds 
supply of nickel comes almost entirely from the 
garmerite of New Caledonia and the Canadian 
mckcliferous pvrrhotines 

Copper plate a polished plate of copper on 
which the lines of some drawing or design are 
engraved or etched to be printed from also a 
print or impression from such a plate 
Copper Pyri tes See Chalcopynte 
Cop pice or Copse Wood a wood m which 
the trees arc cut over periodically as they attain 
a certain size In Bntain many forest trees and 
in particular the oak the chestnut the ash the 
birch and the maple are dealt with in this way 
The penod for cutting vanes with the soil and 
the tree The oak usually requires from fifteen 
to twenty five years growth while the willow is 
cut regularly every year The term is also used 
in a general sense for a wood of small growth or 
consisting of underwood and bnishwood 

Cop ra, the dried kernel of the coco nut from 
which the oil has not yet been expressed a 
considerable article of commerce in some tropical 
regions 
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Cop rolltes (Gr kopros dung and lithos 
stone) properly the fossil excrement of rep 
tiles or fishes or indeed of other organisms 
The term has also been applied for trade pur 
poses to phosphatic concretions such as those 
in the Red Crag of England True coprolites 
are ovoid m form sometimes with twisted 
markings and consist largely of calcium phos 
phate The comminuted bones of fishes may 
sometimes be found embedded in them Their 
high percentage of calcium phosphate amounting 
sometimes to G5 per cent renders them service 
able as fertilizers for agricultural use either 
in a pulverized form or more commonly as 
superphosphate They are very frequently 
called ground coprolites 

Coptic Language The Coptic language 
belongs to the Hamitic group of African lan 
guages It was spoken from the third to the 
sixteenth century but is now extinct as a 
vernacular Like Fgyptian of which Coptic 
is a direct descendant it was at first almost 
monosyllabic but gradually developed into a 
highly agglutin itive language The Coptic 
alphabet has SI letters 24 of which are Greek 
uncials It was gradually displaced by Arabic 
after the Mohammedan conquest of Tgypt but 
the language is said to have been spoken as kite 
as 1033 Coptic is still used in a formal way in 
the religious services of the Copts There is an 
abundant Coptic Christun literature consisting 
chiefly of homilies and lives of saints 

Cop tis, a small genus of plants nat ord 
Itanunculaceae two species of which C tnfoha 
(gold thread) found in Canada and the northern 
parts of the United States and C teeta of Assam 
yield a bitter tonic used medicinally 

Copts a name given to the Christian dc 
scendants supposed to be the purest representa 
tives of the Ancient Egyptian race belonging 
mostly to the Jacobite or Monophysite sect 
Reduced by a long course of oppression and 
misrule to a st itc of degr idation the number and 
national character of the Copts have greatly 
declined At present they number about 7 00 000 
Their costume resembles that of the Moslems 
but they are very generally in the habit of 
wearing a black turban for distinction s sake 
In various other respects they resemble the 
Moslem and they practise circumcision and abhor 
the flesh of swine The women go out with 
veiled faces like the Moslem women There are 
schools for the m de children but very few of the 
females are taught to read Confession is re 
quired of all Fasting holds a prominent place 
in the life of the Copt who is indeed required 
to fast (that is to abstain from all animal food 
except fish) during the greater part of every year 
The head of the Coptic Church is the Patriarch 
of Alexandria who is also head of the Abyssiman 


Church lie is regarded as the successor of St 
Mark, by whom the Copts believe that Chris 
tiamty was introduced among them They are 
very strict and exclusive in their religion but a 
certain number have been converted to Pro 
testantism The Copts arc quiet and industn 
ous have a good capacity for business but 
are servile and craftv The Coptic scribes form 
a close guild — Bibliografiiv A J Butler 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt J Milne A 
History of Egypt under Roman Rule L W 
Lane Modem I gyptiam article Coptic Church 
m Hastings s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics 

Copy a writing picture «SLc made in direct 
imitation of another Of late years photo 
grapliy his been much used m copying paint 
mgs engr wings and maps Lithography is fre 
quently used m multiplying copies of writings 
such as circulars and such contrivances as the 
gelatine pad and the papyrograph arc also in 
common use A copy of a work of art made 
by the artist himself is called a replica or dou 
blette and a reproduction of 1 piece of sculpture 
in pi ester a cast 

Cop yhold m English 1 iw a tenure of land 
by copy from the court rolls belonging to a 
manor Copyhold property cannot be now 
created for the foundation on which it rests is 
that the property h is been possi ssed time out of 
mind by copy of court roll md that the tene 
ments arc within the m mor In 1858 Parliament 
passed a law which enables either the lord or 
tenant of any copyhold lands to compel enfran 
chiscment of the 1 md and convert it into freehold 
either m consideration of a fixed sum or of an 
annual rent Copyhold docs not exist in the 
United States The L iw ol Property Bill 1920 
provides for the abolition of copvhokl tenure 
and the manorial incidents affecting it See 
Freehold 

Copyright Under the rules of common law 
copyright existed only in r> spect of unpublished 
works At the moment when publication had 
been made whatever the originality whatever 
the imagination and the skill expended in the 
production of any work the right to multiply 
that work lay open to the world The first 
attempt to remedy this injustice was nude by 
an Act of 1709 but the framework of the modern 
law is to be found in an Act passed in the year 
1842 which with its amending Acts regulated 
copyright until 1st July 1912 when the existing 
Statute — The Copyright Act 1911 — came into 
force That Act the Musical Copyright Acts 
1902 and 1900 and Sections 7 and 8 ot The Fine 
Arts Copyright Act 1862 embody the present 
law of British and to a great extent of Imperial 
copyright 

Copyright is defined us the sole right to 
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produce or reproduce any original literary 
dramatic musical and artistic work or any 
substantial part thereof m any material form 
whatsoever to perform or in the case of a 
lecture to deliver the work or any substantial 
part thereof in public if the work is unpublished 
to publish the work or any substantial part 
thereof and includes the rights of translation 
dramatization and conversion into a novel 
record or film The term original is hardly 
capable of definition but docs not imply absolute 
novelty e g there may be copyright in a guide 
book or a time table Literary work includes 
maps charts plans tables and compilations 
dramatic work includes recitations choreo 
graphic work and plays without words artistic 
work includes p Hillings driwings sculpture 
architecture ami artistic craftsmanship 

Copyright subsists in the United Kingdom and 
British Dominions adopting the Act of 1911 or 
coming under its operation by Order m Council 
if publication was first m ide there or is regards 
an unpublished work if the author at the time 
when the work w is executed was c ithcr a British 
subject or resident there Publication means 
the issue of copies of the work to the public 
but not the public performame of a dramatic 
or musical work or the public delivery of a 
lecture or exhibition of an artistic work First 
publication 1 * not ruled out by a prior publi 
cation occurring within fourteen d lys thereof 
outside of the area covered by the Act 

In literary dramatic and artistic works copy 
right in the case of 1 published work subsists 
during the life of the author and for fifty vears 
there ifter in the event of joint authorship 
during the life of the author who first dies ind 
for fifty years thereafter or for the life of the 
survivor whichever period is the longer and 
in the case of a work unpublished unperformed 
or undelivered at the dc ith of the author or 
surviving joint author for a term of fifty years 
after publication performance or delivery in 
a photograph for fifty years from the making 
of the neg itive and in mechanical sound pro 
ducing instruments for fifty years from the 
making of the original plate 

In general the author of a work is the first 
owner of the copyright but in the case of a 
painting engraving or photograph the first 
owner is the party who ordered the original and 
paid for it and where the work is made in the 
course of the authors employment the first 
owner is the employer subject always to any 
agreement to the contrary The owner may 
assign his right by written assignation signed 
by him or by his authorized agent and that 
either wholly or partially and either generally 
or in respect of a limited area and for a limited 
period but no assignation by an author who is 


the first owner (other than an assignation by 
will and except m the case of a collective work 
as a dictionary encyclopedia newspaper &c ) 
is valid beyond twenty five years from the death 
of the author or beyond twenty five years from 
the death of the first deceasing joint author 
or after the death of the last surviving joint 
author whichever period is the shorter 

Registration is no longer a condition precedent 
to an action for infringement of copyright It 
is infringement to do without consent of the 
owner anything which he has sole right to do 
m virtue of the Act eg to dramatize a novel 
or vice versa to pirate a work or a substantial 
p irt to make a colourable imitation or to pub 
lish an unpublished work but it is not infringe 
ment to deal fairly w ith a work for the purposes 
of private study research criticism review or 
newspaper summary or for an author of an 
artistic work not owning the copyright to use 
without imitating the mam design any mould 
cast sketch &c made b\ him for the purpose 
of the work or to photograph or copy sculpture 
or paintings placed permanently m a public 
building or to read or recite a reisonable ex 
tract in public Further on the expiry of twenty 
five years (in the ease of 1 work copyright at 
the passing of thi Act thirty years) after the 
death of the author and m joint authorship 
on the expiry of twenty five (or thirty) years 
from the death of the first decc ising author or 
after the death of the surviving author which 
ever period is the shorter a person may without 
infringement reproduce a published work for 
sale after notice in writing of his intention and 
provided he pays to the owner a royalty of 10 
per cent on the published price of all copies sold 
Copyright in a musical work is not infringed by 
the construction of mechanic al contrivances for 
performing the work if such were previously 
made by the owner of the copyright or with 
his express or implied consent and if notice has 
been given and the specified royalties paid 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has power to allow the reproduction of a literary 
dramatic or musical work which is being with 
held from the public by the owner of the copy 
right after the author s death ind that on such 
terms as the committee may consider proper 
An action for infringement cannot be commenced 
after the lapse of three years from the date of 
the infringement The importation into the 
United Kingdom of copies which if made there 
would infringe copyright may be prevented by 
notice to the Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise of the existence of copyright 

The publisher of every book published m the 
United Kingdom must within one month after 
publication deliver a copy to the British Museum 
and must if required within one year after pub 
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lication deliver a copy within one month of the Ain£ to distinguish him from his less famous 


demand or the publication whichever is the later 
to each of these libraries- the Bodleian Oxfortl 
the University Library Cambridge the Advo 
cates Library Edinburgh and Trinity College 
Dublin and subject to qualifications to the 
National Library of Wales 

The Act applies m its main provisions not only 
to the British Isles but also to Australia New 
foundland India (as modified by the Indian 
Copyright Act 1914) the Crown Colonies the 
Channel Islands the British Protectorates and 
Cyprus Thus owing to the remaining self gover 
nmg dominions having failed to adopt the Act 
the unification of the law of copyright through 
out the empire aimed at by the Act has not 
been effected New Zeal ind however has 
provided adequate protection for British 
authors and consequently the benefits of the 
Act have been extended to works first published 
there and to works made by authors resident 
there at the time of the making of the works 
Can ida and South Africa have not adopted the 
Act nor passed substantially identical legis 
lation and the earlier enactments so far as 
operative there prior to 1912 remain in force 

As regards international copyright the Berne 
Convention of 1908 his been ratified by Great 
Britain France Belgium Italy Germany Den 
mark Tap m Norway Sweden Spain Switzer 
land Portugal the Netherlands Luxemburg 
Monaco Tunis Haiti and Siberia By Section 
29 of the Act therefore works first published in 
these countries and unpublished works the 
authors of which arc subjects of or resident m 
these countries when the works are m ide receive 
protection throughout those parts of the empire 
to which the Act extends while reciprocal pro 
tection is granted in each of these countries to 
works first published in such p irts of the empire 
and to unpublished works of British authors or 
of authors resident in such pirts at the time of 
executing the works By special war legislation 
licence could be obtained from the Controller of 
Patents to publish enemy copyright works 

Published works are protected in the United 
States of America if within thirty days after the 
publication an edition is both printed and issued 
there while protection is afforded to works of 
American authors if publication takes place in 
the United States and in the British Dominions 
within a period of fourteen days — Bibli 
ography T E Scrutton Law of Copijnght 
E J MacGilhvray A Treatise on the Law of 
Copyright L C F Oldfield The Law of Copy 
right W Briggs The Law of International Copy 
right 

Coquelin Benoit Constant distinguished 
French actor born at Boulogne sur Mer in 1841 
died m Pans 1909 He is known as Coquelin 


brother also an actor (1848-1909) Coquelin 
AincS studied at the Conservatoire Pans and 
made Ins debut at the Com&lic Fiany use m 
1860 where he appeared m Le depit amowreux 
Le manage de figaro Lc barlncr de Seville 
Gringoire labarm and Je monde ou Ion sen 
nine I 11 1886 he retired from the Com&lie 
Branyaise and toured in America In 1897 he 
produced Rostund s Cyrano de Bergerac at the 
Porte St Martin Pans himself playing the 
title r61e lus most famous character In 1900 
he visited America accompanied by Sarah 
Bernhardt playing I lambeau to Sarah s Due de 
Rcichstadt in Rostand s I Aiglon He pi lyed in 
London m 1902 and 1908 Among his publi 
cations is I Art et le comddien 

Coquetta Bark (ko ket a) the name of a bark 
from Cinchona lancifolia which contains quinine 
m it 

Coquilla nut (ko kwil la) the seed of the 
piassava or pia£iba palm ( Attalea funiffra) one 
of the coco nut group 1 native of Brazil The 
nuts are 3 or 4 inches long oval of a nch brown 
colour and very hird and are used in turnery 
for making umbrella handles 

Coquimbo (ko kim bo) or La Serena a 
town of Chile cupitil of th< province of Co 
quimbo stands near the sea on a river of the 
same name It is the see of a bishop Pop 
6330 — Porto Coquimbo the port of the above 
from which it is distant 7 miles to the south 
west has smelting works and a large export 
trade chiefly in copper and the precious metals 
Pop 7300 — The provmcc (14 098 sq miles) is 
rich in copper silver gold and other metals 
and is mountainous Pop 189 507 

Coquito (k6 kc to) the Jubcra spcctabihs a 
very beautiful palm of Chile allied to the coco 
nut growing to the height of 40 or 50 feet 



Ancient Briton in Coracle 


yielding a nch sweet sap which when boiled is 
called palm honey 

Cor acle a small boat or canoe of oval form 
and made of wicker work co\ ered with skins 
It was used by the ancient Bntons and some* 
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thing similar is still m use amongst Welsh fisher 
men and on the Irish lakes Julius Caesar who 
used coracles of the British pattern in his Spanish 
campaign has given a description of the coracle 
(De Bello Civih 1 54) He says that the keels 
and ribs were made of light wood and the sides 
of wicker covered with skins 

Cor acoid Bone a bone 111 birds joining the 
sternum and shoulder bone and giving support 
to the wing In immmals it is represented by 
the coracoid process of the sc ipula 

Cor al the name applied to the calcareous stony 
structures secreted by many of the Actinozoa (sea 
anemones &c ) which 
form one of the divisions 
of the ccrlentcratc zoo 
phytes and also applied to 
the animals themselves 
Two kinds of corals are 
distinguished by natur 
alists sclerodermic and 
sclerobasic or those in 
which the calf arcous 
skeleton is developed in 
the walls of the body 
as m tlie rc t f building 
ratals and those m which (as in the red <oril of 
commerce) the skeleton is external or cuticular 
Reproduction tikes place by ovi but chiefly by 
budding the new mdividu il lem lining in 01 game 
union with the old The coral masses grow not 
merely by the multiplication of individu Us but 
by the increase in height of each of the litter 
which as they grow become divided transversely 
by partitions The animal distended with ova 
collapses on their discharge and thus becomes 
too smill for the cup which it forme rlv occu 
pied it cuts off the waste space by a honzont i 1 
laver of coral and the re petition of this process 
gradually adds to the height of the mass It is 
in this way that the coral reefs and lsl mds occur 
ring m such ibunel ince in the Pacific the Indian 
Ocean ind the Red Sea are built up — -works of 
such stupendous and astonishing bulk when 
compired with the tiny creatures that produce 
them 

These coral reefs appear under three principal 
types namely the fringing reef the barrier reef 
and atoll or lagoon reef According to Darwin s 
theory the latter two are merely developments of 
the first The fringing reef on the margin say 
of a South Sea island is the work of eor Us living 
near the shore This island is supposed gradually 
to subside into the sea but so slowly is to allow 
the coral polyps which cannot exist at a greater 
depth than between 20 and 30 fathoms from the 
surface to add to the height of the reef and keep 
themselves always at the same level Thus m 
the course of time as the island sinks m the 
constantly receding margin the coral formation 


will no longer be a fringing reef but will stand 
out at sea with water on all sides between it and 
the island In this way the barrier reef is formed 
But should the island continue to sink till it 
disappear altogether the reef is then left as a 
huge circle enclosing a lagoon and constituting 
the atoll By accretions of various kinds this 
finally rises above the surface of the sea is taken 
possession of by a tropical vegetation and at 
length becomes the habit ition of man Darwin s 
theory is by many not considered satisfactory 
however and the form ition of the coral reefs is 
cxpl lined without the theory of subsidence by 
Louis Agassiz Karl Semper Sir J Murray 
and others In all probability there is truth 
in both views for there is no reason to believe 
that all reefs have been formed m the same 
wiy 

The coral of commerce is the production of 
various polyps and is of different colours and 
internal structure The red pink and black 
sorts arc the most highly prized The red coral 
has a branching shrub like form and as well as 
othei sorts is found ibundmtlv in the Mediter 
ranean The coral fishery as it is called is 
carried on in v inous parts of the Mediterranean 
the principal loe ilities being the south west coast 
of Corsica where the finest qu ility is found the 
coist of South Itily and the north coist of 
Africa (Algeria and Tunis) The raw coral is 
wrought chiefly in Leghorn Genoa and N iplcs 
The coral is brought up from the bottom by 



By gradual sinking c f the island with corresponding 
upgrowth of coral an atoll might be formed 


means of net work bags with wide meshes 
attached to cross beams of wood that are let 
down from a vessel by a line Italy takes the 
leading part both in fishing for coral and in its 
preparation for the market It consists chiefly 
of carbonate of lime and is capable of taking a 
good polish The finest tints of rose pmk coral 
fetch from £80 to £120 an ounce — Bibt iograi cty 



Brain coral 

( Meandnna cerebnformts) 


This is one of the com 
pound or reef building 
corals 
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C Darwin The Structure and Distribution of 
Coral Islands T D Dana Corals and Coral 
Islands W S ivile Kent, The Great Barrier Reef 
of Australia 

Coral Fishes a name given to several fishes 
of different genera belonging to the Chaptodon 
tidae They arc found in all tropical seas 
especially about coral reefs and are all brilliantly 
coloured Ihe most important is the Ilolo 
canthus imperdtor the emperor of Japan which 
measures about 15 inches 111 length and is the 
best flavoured ot all the Indo Pacific fishes 
The body is marked with horizontil golden 
yellow stripes on a d irk blue background 
Corallinacese a family of Red Seaweeds 
characterized by the heavy incrustation of lime 
on the thallus Some as Gorallina are small 
shrubby plants of the surf belt others form 
crusts on rocks (Melobesia) or lirge agglomera 
tions around shells bits of sea weed &c often 
at great depths (Lithothammon) In warm seas 
Corallinicea, sometimes play a considerable part 
in the form ition of coral reefs Several species 
arc parasites on other Algae 

Cor alline a term popularly applied both to 
seaweed with rigid calcareous fronds and to 
many of the zoophytes 

Coralline a red colouring matter obtained 
by heating phenol with sulphuric md oxalic acids 
It is used for dyeing silk and wool and is also 
printed upon cotton 

Coralline Crag a 11 ime for the lowest 
division of the Pliocene strata in the east of 
England derived from the numerous and 
beautifully preserved polyzoa once called coral 
lines included among its fossils The beds are 
mostly unconsohd ited shelly sands 

Coral Rag or Coralline Oolite m geology a 
member of the Upper Jurassic senes in central 
Lnglmd between the Oxford and the Kimme 
ridge clays The name of this somewhat 
rubbly limestone is denved from the abundant 
fossil corals that it contains 

Coral Sea part of the Pacific on the north east 
of Australia between it and the Solomon Islands 
and the New IIi brides It is so named on ac 
count of the number of coral reefs found therein 
Coral Tree the name of leguminous trees and 
shrubs of the genus Erythrma natives of Africa 
ind America with tnfoliolate leaves and beauti 
ful scarlet spikes of papilionaceous flowers 

Coram Thomas philanthropist originator of 
the Foundling Hospital London born about 
1608 died in 1751 He was closely connected 
with the American colonies lived for a time in 
Massachusetts settled m London in 1719 and 
engaged in business of some kind He laboured 
for many years to get the Foundling Hospital 
established and lived to see the movement sue 
cessful Hogarth taking an active part m it and 


presenting to the hospital his fine portrut of 
Coram He is buried in the chapel of the 
foundling Hospital which did not long continue 
to be devoted to foundlings 

Cor Anglais (kor an gla Fr English 
horn ) a wind instrument of the reed kind 
similar to the oboe and possessing a compass 
of like extent but of lower pitch 

Corbeil (kor bay) a town of fnnee depart 
ment of Seine et Oise where the Essonne enters 
the Seine Pop 10 740 

Cor bel in architecture 
a piece of stone wood 
or iron proji ctmg from 
the face of a wall to 
support some supenn 
cumbent mass Corbels 
are of a greit viriety of 
forms and are orn 1 Corbel Castor Church 

mented m many ways Northamptonshire 
They ari sometimes used 

m rows to support a projecting course c died 
a corbel table 

Corbet Richard English bishop and poet 
born 1582 died 1635 was educited at West 



Corbel table 


minster school and Christ Church Oxford took 
orders became umversity proctor and was 
appointed one of the royal ch iplams by James I 
After being Dc m of Christ t hurch he was made 
Bishop of Oxford (1624) md was translated to 
Norwich 111 16J2 He hid a life long reputation 
as a wit jester and convivial spirit and was on 
intimate terms with Ben Jonson His poems are 
mostly satirie and humorous the best known is 
a lament for the fairies (I ames harewell) 
His verses were first published in 1647 under 
the title of Poetica Stromata 

Corbie Steps in architecture steps into 
which the sides of giblcs from the eaves to the 
apex are broken They are common m old 
Scottish architecture into which they were 
probablv introduced from trance 

Corchorus (kor ko rus) the genus of plants 
to which jute belongs ord Tiliaccae (the lime 
tree) They are herbs or smill shrubs with 
serrated leives and small yellow flowers Cor 
chtirus ohtonus also cilled Jews mallow is a 
native of India Ihe Corchorus capsulans 
sometimes called Chinese hemp is also a native 
of India and the fibres of both form a large 
proportion of the jute that is imported into 
Europe See Jute 
Corey ra See Corfu 
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Gordaiteae or Cordaitales, a group of Cordeliers (kordelerz that is cord 


extinct gymnosjicrms mainly of the Carboni 
ferous age holding a position roughly inter 
mediate between cycads and conifers but with 
many special features Their wood was of 
coniferous type barely distinguishable from that 
of living Araucarias I he 5 .flowers resembled 
those of conifers the ovule and seed however 
being more cyead like Ihe £ flowers were 
borne in peculiar catkins which have no parallel 
among other gymnosperms Cordaiteae were trees 
with tall (up to 100 feet) rather slender trunks 
and large narrow simple parallel veined leaves 
as much as a yard in length externally recalling 
the leaves of such monocotyledons as Dracaena 
but with the internal structure of a eye id leaflet 



I rovand s I ordshtp Glasgow as it was in 1840 


C ables with Corbie Steps 

Gorday d Amnont (kor da dar mon) Mane 
Anne Charlotte commonly called C harlotte 
Cordav was born in Normandy 111 1708 of a 
family which counted the poet Corneille amongst 
its ancestors Her lover an officer in the gar 
nson of Caen was accused bv Marat as a con 
spirator against the republic and assassinated 
by villains hired for that purpose This as well 
as a deep rooted hatred against all oppressors 
determined Charlotte Corday to free her country 
from Marat Having obtained an interview 
with Marat at his own house she plunged a 
dinner knife into his side and gave herself up to 
the attendants who rushed m at his ones When 
tried for the murder before the revolutionary 
tnbunals her air was dignified and her replies 
firm she made no pretence of denial but spoke 
of the deed as a duty which she owed to her 
country While she was being detained at the 
Concicrgcne her portrait (now in the Museum of 
Versailles) was painted by J J Hauer Being 
condemned to the guillotine she was executed 
on 17th Tuly 1793 retaining her calmness to the 
last — Cf Defrance Charlotte Corday et la mort 
de Marat 


wearers ) originally a branch of the order of 
Franciscan monks who wore as part of their 
dress a girdle of knotted cords (bee i ranciscans ) 
Afterwards the name was given to a club or 
society of Jacobins including Marat Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins The club lasted from 1792 
to 1794 and took its name from the place of 
meeting 

Corderius, or Cordery names by which the 
French teacher Mathunn Cordier became com 
monly known Born in 1479 he taught at Pans 
— where he had Calvin as a pupil — and elsewhere 
in h ranee passed into Switzerland and taught 
at Geneva where lie died m 1 5(»4 He produced 
various school books the best known being 
Colloquia Scholastica a manual for teaching 
Latin at one time familiar in this country as 
Cordery s Colloquies 

Cordilleras (kor dil ya rii/) a Spanish name 
given to the great chains of the Andes and of 
Mexico and Centril America 

Cordite, a smokeless explosive for use in 
sm ill arms machine and quick firing guns and 
ordnance so named from being made m cord like 
forms In appearance it is like yellow gutta 
perch a and when its ingredients arc worked 
up into a mass it receives the cord like character 
by being pressed through openings in dies In 
the same way as the grains ot charcoal powder 
are made of v inous si/cs to suit various guns so 
cordite is made of various diameters It con 
sists of 58 per cent 111 tro glycerine 17 per cent 
gun cotton and 5 per cent vaseline which is 
added to make the cordite flexible and reduce 
friction m the incorporating process while it 
also counteracts metallic fouling in small arms 
Cordite MD (1 e modified cordite) carries less 
than JO per cent of intro glycerine with a corre 
spondmg increase of mtro cellulose The latest 
mark of cordite contains about 15 per cent 
of mtro glycerine and over 80 per cent mtro 
eellulose The cordite is wound on reels and is 
afterwards cut up in lengths suitable for the 
vanous cartridges Cordite is m some ways less 
s itisfactory than other explosives as it develops 
great heat and causes erosion but it is the most 
stable explosive both chemically and ballistically 
in all climates hot and cold It is therefore the 
most suitable for use m the British Empire Wet 
cordite can lie fired moisture does not deteno 
rate it As it is somewhat difficult to ignite an 
igniter of black gunpowder is put into the gun 
cartridges to extend the fl ish of the firing tube 
In the open air it burns quietly 

Cor doba a town of the Argentine Republic 
capital of province of same name It occupies 
a beautiful site on the Pnmero and has vanous 
important buildings and institutions including 
a university founded m 1013 Ihe city itself 
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was founded m 1573 and now possesses tram 
ways water works and the other equipments 
of a modern city Pop 104 894 — The province 
has an area of 66 912 sq miles a pop of 766 875 

Cor doba a town of Mexico state of Vera 
Cruz on the railway from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
in a fertile district nth in coffee plantations 
Pop 9600 

Cordon Bleu is the sky blue nbbon of the 
knights grand cross of the order of the Holy 
Ghost the highest order of the Bourbon Kings 
of France I ike the blue ribbon of the 1 nglish 
Garter it was taken as the type of the highest 
reward The term cordon bleu is famili irly 
applied to a good cook 

Cor dova m Spanish Cordoba an ancient 
Spanish city 011 the ( uadalquivir in Andalusia 
capital of a province of the s ime name A part 
of the town is of Homan another of Moonsh 
origin it is surrounded by old ruinous walls and 
towers the strcc ts are n irrow crooked and 
dirty and the place gener illv a scene of dee ly 
the print ipal squire however is distinguished 
for its size and the beauty of its colonnade The 
cathedral is a splendid building originally a 
mosque begun in the eighth century by King 
Abderrahman I and converted into a Chnstiin 
church in 12 18 Near the e ithcdr il the river is 
spanned by a Moorish budge of 1G arches The 
town is well supplied with schools hospitals and 
other institutions Under the Moors the leather 
manufactured here (cordovan) was exported in 
all directions At present gold and silver wares 
pottery and cloth ire manuficturcd Cordoia 
founded by the Phccnicims was occupied by 
the Romans in 152 nc and bccime the first 
Roman coloma m Sp 11 n Under the Moors after 
756 it became the cipital of Aribian Spun and 
the centre of Arabian splendour as well is of 
learning art science and industry under the 
caliphs of the West At this tunc it is said to 
ha\ c had a pop of 1 000 000 With the decay 
of the Moonsh Empire it gradually sank in 
importance and m the thirteenth century fell 
into the h inds of rerdmand III of Castile Pop 
72 316 — The province includes the fertile md 
beautiful valley of the Guidilqumr md the 
mountains of Sicm Morcna Arei 5299 sq 
miles pop 534 822 

Cor dovan a fine leather which took its name 
from the Spanish city of Cordov 1 w here it was 
manufactured 111 large quantities Much is now 
made in Northern Afnca and the Levant 

Corduroy a thick cotton stuff corded or 
nbbed on the surfiee — Corduroy road in 
North America 1 road construe ted with logs 1 ud 
together over swamps or marshy places for 
carriages to pass over Such roads were also 
constructed m the Furopean War to assist trans 
port over badly shelled or marshy ground 


Cord wood, wood cut and piled for sale by 
the cord in distinction from long wood properly, 
wood cut to the length of 4 feet 

Cor dyceps, a genus of ascomycetous Fungi 
section Pyrenomycetcs parasites mainly on 
caterpillars grubs &c the bodies of which they 
mummify C mihtans is a British species with 
a fine scarlet fructification Some species are 
regarded as valuable drugs by the Chinese 
probibly without sufficient reison 

Core a or Kore a (Chosen) a territory in 
rastern Asia consisting chiefly of a peninsula 
lying north cast of ( Inna bounded n by Man 
churn l. by the Sea of Japan s by the Strait 
of Corea which parts it from the Japanese 
Islands w by the Yellow Sea The chief 
boundaries in the north are the Rrvers Yalu 
and Tumen and mountain rmges Pop csti 
mated at ibout 17 412 871 the T ip mese num 
bcring 291217 nc 1 ibout 81 000 sq miles 
Soul or Seoul is the c ipital The peninsula is 
traversed through its length by a mountain 
range abrupt and precipitous on the cast but 
forming a gentle slope on the west side which 
being watereel by the pnneipal nvers of the 
country is cxeeeelmgly fertile In the north 
the only gram that can be grown is birlev but 
in the south wheit cotton nee millet and 
hemp are grown extensively The ginseng root 
is a proeluction gre itly value el m C lima and Japan 
The elomcstic num ils arc oxen pigs goats dogs 
md cats and a small brecel of horses Oxen 
only arc used for agrieulturil labours the horse 
being reserved expressly for the saddle Tigers 
panthers foxes woh es and s ibles ire ibundant 
The manufactures are generally spe iking rough 
mel mostly eonfineel to tissues e>f hemp and 
cotton silk paper anel pottery The peninsula 
abounds in minerals golel silver iron copper 
lead anel coal anel the nitives show much ar 
tistic skill m the art of worl mg metals Graphite 
anel mica are founel in consielcrable qu entities 
China was long suzerain of Core 1 but the war in 
1 894-5 between China mel Japan cneled this the 
Chinese withelrawmg in fivour of the Japanese 
Through the successes of the Tapancse m their 
war with Russia in 1904- > Corea fell entirely 
under their influence and in 1910 (22nd Aug ) 
it was definitely annexed to the Japanese F m 
pire The title of the countrv was e hanged back 
to Chosen from Tai Uau which had been 
adopted in 1897 Budelhism Confueianism and 
Taoism are the chief religions The Corean 
language is quite elistmet from Chinese but all 
the educated classes use the Chinese system of 
writing A practical system ot instruction has 
been introduced by the Japanese and technical 
and industrial schools are rapidly springing up 
The ( oreans resemble the Japanese more than 
the Chinese Several ports have been opened 
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for foreign trade the exports and imports 
together annually amount to about £10 000 000 
The exports ire chiefly beans nee hides live 
stock and gold the imports chieflv cotton goods 
There are now about 1400 miles of road the 
length of railways in 1920 was 1159 miles 
Since 1919 Core a is treated as an integral part 
of Japan and the Coreans are placed on the 
same footing as the Japanese — Bibliography 
John Ross History of Corea Ancient and Modem 
Angus Hamilton Korea J II Longford The 
Story of Korea W ly Griffis Corea the Hermit 
Nation 

Corelli Mane novelist born in 1804 adopted 
daughter of the late Charles Mackay the well 
known author educated parti} in France early 
begin to write and published her first book A 
Romance of Two Worlds in 1886 Since then she 
has written a number of novels most of which 
have been very popular and more or less de 
servcdly so for th( ir cleverm ss if for nothing else 
including The Sorrows of Satan 1 he Mighty Atom 
The Murder of Dehcia The Master Christian 
God s Good Man Holy Orders The Life Everlast 
mg and The I oung Diana She has been active 
as an opponent of certain measures regarded by 
her as deseer itions of Str itford on Avon She 
died in 1924 

Corentyn (koren tin) a nvei of S Amenta 
separating British and Dutch Guiana It has 
a course of 100 miles and is navigable 150 miles 

Corfe Castle m Fnglish c istle in Dorsetshire 
now m rums stinding a little north of a small 
town to which it gives its name and with which 
it is connected by 1 bridge of four irehes It 
was built by King I dgar md at its j, itc his son 
I-dward the Martyr wis murdered bv his step 
mother Elfnda 111 979 It wis defended by 
Lady Binkes (1643) for six weel s against the 
Parliamentarians md dismantled by Fairfax m 
1640 

Corfu (anciently Corey ra) the most nor 
therly of the Ionian Islands at the mouth of 
the Adnatic near the coast of Albania about 40 
miles long and from 15 to 20 wide area 275 
sq miles It forms with some minor islands 
a nomarchv of Greece The surface rises at one 
point to the height of 3000 feet the scenery is 
beautiful the climate pleasant and healthy the 
soil fertile Oranges citrons grapes honey wix 
oil and salt are abundant A Corinthian colony 
settled m the island in the eighth century b c 
The Venetians possessed ( orfu from 1386 to 1797 
the British from 1815 to 1864 Pop 140 757 — 
Corfu the capital is finely situated on a pro 
montory which terminates u a huge insulated 
rock crowned by the citadel the streets are 
Italian u style chief buildings the cathedral 
government palace and Ionian academy There 
is a good harbour and considerable trade From 


Nov 1915 to 1918 the Serbian Government was 
established m Corfu Pop 28 254 — Cf S 
Atkinson An Artist in Corfu 

Coriander ( Conandrum sativum) an um 
bellifcrous plant native of Italy and cultivated 
in other parts of Europe It is wild in the warm 
dry parts of Southern Europe but not in Bntain 
The whole plant has an unpleasant smell but the 
fruit improperly called seed is very agreeable 
and aromatic when dry It is used as a carmma 
tive and aromatic in medicine and as an m 
gredient m cookery and confectionery 

Coria ria a genus of plants type of a small 
nat ord of polypetalous dit otylcdons Conana 
myrtifolia is a shrub inhabiting the south of 
Europe and employed by d}ers for staining 
black and also used in tanning and hence called 
tanner s sumach 

Corigliano (ko rel yc a no) a town of S 
Italy province of Cosenza on a hill al»ove the 
right banl of the Corigliano near the site of the 
ancient Sybans of which no vestiges remain 
Pop 36 338 

Corin ga a seaport in Hindustan in the 
Godavari district Presidency of Madras It 
had once a great trade Pop 5000 

Corin na surname d Myia ( Ihc Tly ) an 
ancient Greek poetess of Tanigri in Bccotia 
contemporary with Pindar (about 500 b c ) 
whom she is said to have conquered five times at 
musical contests Only a few fragments of her 
songs have come down to us — Cf Bcrgk Poetcc 
Lyrici Grceci 

Cor 111 th a once celebrated city upon the 
isthmus of the same name which unites Pelo 
ponnesus with Northern ( recce It was re 
nowned imong the cities of Greece commanded 
b} its advantageous position a most important 
transit trade and possessed all the splendour 
which wealth and luxury could ore ite while its 
cit idcl the Acrocormthus nearly 2000 feet high 
rendered it a stron" fortress Onlv a few rums 
remain to attest its mcicnt magnificence It 
hid two harbours Lechceum on the west side 
of the isthmus on what is now the Gulf of 
Corinth or I epanto and Cenchrcae on the Gulf of 
Athens or A‘gm 1 (ancient Saronic Gulf ) Near 
Corinth were held the Isthmian games Besides 
being one of the most magnificent it was also 
one of the most voluptuous cities of Greece 
After many political \icissitudcs Connth became 
the head of the Achaean League and was con 
quered and destroyed by the Roman consul 
Muinmius 146 n c Julius Caesar about a 
hundred years later rebuilt it but its commerce 
could not be restored though it became a place 
of note and importance St Paul lived here a 
year and a half and two of his epistles are 
addressed to the Corinthians — New Connth is 
a village on the shore of the gulf several miles 
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nw of the site of ancient Connth it is the 
seat of an archbishop Pop 5020 

Corinth Gulf of or Gulf of Lepanto, a 
beautiful inlet of the Mediterranean about 80 
miles long between the Peloponnesus and 
Northern C reece having the Isthmus of Connth 
closing it in on the east 

Corinth Isthmus of the isthmus which 
connects the Morea (Peloponnesus) with Northern 
Greece, varying 111 width from 4 to 8 miles A 
canal about 4 miles long was constructed across 
the isthmus between 1882 and 189 J and enables 
vessels to sail fiom the Archipelago to the 
Adnatic or vice versa without rounding tape 
Matapan 

Corinthian Order that 
order of Grecian archi 
tecture of which the most 
charactenstic feature is the 
capital of the column which 
is adorned with beautifully 
carved acanthus lea\ es 
but vanes considerably m 
minor details The column 
is generally fluted with a 
fillet between the flutings 
and stands upon a base 
The entablature is van 
ously decorated especially 
the cornice the frieze mav 
be quite plain or sculptured 
with foliage and animals 
The Connthian order was 
not very common in Greece Connthian Order 
before the time of Alexander 
the Great among the Romuns it was much cm 
ployed 

Corinthians, Epistles to the two epistles 
addressed to the Church at Connth about ad 57 
or 58 which have been admitted as genuine 
wntmgs of St Paul by even the most cntical 
assailants of the New Testament canon They 
are most instructive from the insight which they 
furnish into the character of St Paul himself 
and the constitution parties and heresies of the 
Apostolic Church — See articles m Hastings s 
Dictionary of the Bible and m Catholic Encyclo 
pedia 

Corin to a seaport of Central America state of 
Nicaragua on the Pacific connected by railway 
with important inland towns and carrying on 
a considerable trade in coffee and mahogany 
Pop 8000 

Coriolanus, the name given to an ancient 
Roman Gaius or more properly Gmeus Marcius 
because the city of CoriSli the capital of the 
kingdom of the Volsci was taken almost solely 
by his exertions He was banished for seeking 
to deprive the plebeians of their hard earned 
privileges and in particular of the tnbuneship 


and seeking revenge he took refuge amongst the 
Volsci the bitterest enemies of Rome and pre 
vailed upon them to go to war with her The 
Volscian army after making itself master of the 
cities of Latium was encamped in sight of Rome 
liefore troops could be raised for the defence 
The Roman Senate made unavailing overtures 
for peace till at length the tears of Veturia his 
mother and Volummu Ins wife when they 
appeared at the head of the Roman matrons 
induced C onolanus to withdraw his army from 
liefore Rome He was ifterwurds assassinated 
in a tumult while attempting to justify his con 
duct The story of Coriolanus which is now 
reg irded as legend ir\ forms the subject of one 
of Shakespeare s pi lys 

Cork a city and county borough m Ireland 
capital ot C ounty Cork situated on the River 
Lee It is 15 miles from the sea and besides an 
upper harbour at the eitv itself and quays 
extending over 4 miles m length there is a lower 
harbour at Quecnsto\sn 11 miles below the town 
The entrance deep and narrow is strongly 
fortified Cork is the third cit> in Ireland and 
exports quantities of gram butter bacon hams 
eggs and live stock The princip il industries 
are tanning distilling brewing and the mak 
mg of tweeds ginghams friezes and chemical 
manures There arc also iron foundries The prin 
eipal buildings ire the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic cathedrals exchange custom house 
chamber of commerce court house municipal 
buildings new library schools and University 
College There is a naval dockyard at Haul 
bowline an island within Cork hurbour Cork 
sends two members to Parliament but the 
present members being Sinn Tciners do not 
sit Pop (municipal borough) 7(1 (>7i Cork 
has always been a hot bed of Anglophobia and 
has of late years been a centre of the Sinn Fein 
movement A disastrous fire broke out there 
m 1920 as the result of rioting — The County is the 
most southerly and the largest m Ireland having 
an area of 1 841 085 acres of which less than a 
fourth is under crops The west part is moun 
tamous the north and east very fertile The 
coast is indented with numerous bays and inlets 
of which the more important are Bantry Bay 
Kmsak and Cork harbours The climate is 
remarkably mild though moist The county is 
watered by the Bandon Lee and Blackwater 
Cattle sheep pigs and quantities of butter are 
exported The fisheries are important The 
county has seven political divisions each sending 
a member to Parliament The countv town is 
Cork other towns are Queenstown Fermoy 
Youghal Bandon Mallow and Kmsale Pop 
815 411 

Cork a tissue m which the cell walls are 
chemically modified so as to be impervious to 
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water and gases The exact chemical nature ot 
such subenzed walls is not known but it is 
probable that certain fatty acid« (e g suberic 
acid) take a leading part in their composition 
Ordinary potato peel is a good example of pure 
corky tissue Cork forms a large proportion of 
bark the permanent protective covering of stems 



formation ot Cork 


e Epidermis k Cork cells with the cork cambium at base 

and roots c ommunication between living tissues 
and the extern il medium through a coating of 
bark or cork is maintained by means of special 
pores called Icnhcels Bottle < ork is the outer 
bark of the eorl oak ( Qu( reus Suber ) a native 
of South Europe and North Afina the best cork 
being exported from Spam and Portug il (Set 
Bark Oak Phellogen ) The tree is stripped 
for the first time when it is fifteen or twenty 
years old and every eight or ten years alter 
wards lhc quality of the cork improves with 
every stripping and the tree may live for one 
hundred and fifty years To remove the outer 
bark it is c ut lengthwise and crosswise by knives 
of special make great care being taken not to 
injure the inner bark The pieces arc so iked 
in water pressed and charred and are sent to 
market in bales Cork is highly compressible 
and when a cylindrical piece is made to contract 
laterally it is extended very little lengthwise 
so that it becomes denser Its specific gravity 
and conducting power for heat are very low 
These properties with its strength and dura 
bility make cork an admirable material for such 
articles as bottle stoppers soles of shoes floor 
mats and life belts Cork cutting by hand was 
once a thriving trade but the work is now done 
almost entirely by machinery 

Cork, Earl of See Boyle Richard 
Corleo ne a town Sicily 22 miles south of 
Palermo It was originally a Saracen settle 
ment but Frederick II introduced a colony of 
Lombards into the town Pop 16 304 com 
mune 19 072 


Corm or Cormus m botany a solid bulb 
the dilated base of the stems of some plants as 
the crocus and cyclamen 

Cormophytes in botany those plants m 
which there is a distinct leafy shoot contrasted 
with Thallophytes They comprise the phanero 
gams and the higher cryptogams (Bryophytes and 
Pterulophytes) 

Cor morant (from Fr cormoran Lat corvus 
mannus a sea crow) the name of several large 
veb footed birds of the pelican family or forming 
a family by themselves Thev have a longish 
and strongly hooked bill long neck short wings 
and rather long rounded tail all the toes are 
united by a web and though excellent swim 
mers they are able to perch on trees colour 
generally black or dark The common cor 
morant of Furope (Phalacrocdrax carbo) is larger 
than a goose but with smaller wings It oeeu 
pies < lifts by the sea feeds on fish and is ex 
tremcly voracious It dives and swims with 
great power and pursues its prey beneith the 
surface of the water often to a great depth 
Amongst the ( hinese cormorants have long been 
trained to fish for man lhc practice is still 
regularlv followed among the Chinese and 
Japanese and his also been revived as a sport 
in C reat Britain At first a ring is placed on the 
lower part of the bird s neck to prevent it 
swallowing the prey md in turn it learns to 
deliver the fish to its master without such a 
precaution being ncccssarv Another British 
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cormorant is the green cormorant or shag (P 
graculus) It is smaller than the common 
cormorant Both these species are found also 
on the eastern coasts of America and there are 
various other American as well os Australian 
species 

Corn (Ft come I at cornu a horn) in 
pathology a hardened portion of the cuticle of 
the foot appearing as a sort of distinct growth 
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produced by pressure Corns are generally found 
on the outside ot the toes but sometimes between 
them on the sides of the foot or even on the ball 
They appear at first as small dark points in the 
hardened skin and m this state stimulants or 
escharotics as nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) 
arc recommended Perhaps the most efficacious 
remedy for corns is the application of glacial 
acetic acid night and morning 

Corn is the generic term for all kinds of gram 
used for making bread and is applied specifieally 
to the principal bread stuff in t ngland to wheat 
in the United States genenlly to mai/e and 
frequently in Scotland to oits 
Corn Indian See Maue 
Coma ceae a nit ord of polypetalous 
dicotyledons consisting of about 100 species 
two of which ire found in Britain Comus 
8uecica a lowly alpme plant and C sanguined 
the common dogwood or pnekwood Several 
plants of this order are of service as tonics and 
for the cure of iguc and in America the bark of 
the Comus flonda is sometimes used as a substi 
tute for Peru\ nn bark Sc( Cornel 

Cornbrash a local name m I ngland for a 
rubbly limestone forming a soil extensively 
cultivated m Wiltshire for the growth of corn 
The term is used by geologists to indicate the 
strata which yield the soil the highest member 
of the B ithoman st ige ind thus of the Middle 
Jurassic series 

Corn cockle a well known weed ( Agro 
slemma Githago) nat ord Garyophy Ilaceoe with 



large purple flowers very troublesome amongst 
crops ot gram Its seeds contain the poisonous 
principle called sapomne 

Corn crake or Landrail (Crex pratensis) is 
Et species of bird of the ord Grallce or Waders 


and of the family Rallidse or rails The crakes 
differ from the rails proper (Rallus) in having the 
bill shorter The common crake of Britain is 
of a reddish brown colour It lives in fields and 
meadows and nestles and runs among the long 
grass The name is expressive of its cry It 
feeds on worms and insects It is a bird of 
passage and is found in summer throughout 
Central Europe Russia Norway and Sweden 
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though scarce in the extreme north In winter 
it frequents the southern parts of Europe 
including the Meditcrr mean coasts of Africa 
Corneille (kor 11 a yfc) Pierre the father of 
French tragedy and cl issic comedy was born at 
Rouen m 1006 at which place his fithcr was 
Advocitc General died in 1081 He began his 
dramatic career with comcdv and 1 senes ot 
vigorous drimas Mi'lite (1029) Clitandre La 
Veuve La Smvante and La Place Royale 
announced the advent of a dramatist of a high 
order In 10 15 he produced his earliest tragedy 
the Medde but it w is not till the appe irance 
of his next work the f imous Lid that Cornt die s 
cl 11 m was recognmd to a place amongst the 
great tragic pot ts Ihe Cid was an imitation of 
a Spanish drima bistd on the Motedades del 
Cid of Cuillcm de C istro ind though gravely 
defective in the improbabilities of the plot and 
other respects achieved an immense success for 
a certain sublimity of sentiment and loftiness of 
ide il which are the nitivc char ic ti nsties of 
Corneille s poetry After the Cid appeared m 
rapid succession Horat'e (1019) Cmna (1019) 
his masterpiece a< cording to Voltaire and 
Polyeucte (1040) works which show Corneilles 
genius at its best Many of his later pieces 
exhibit a marked decline Besides his dramas 
he wrote some elegies sonnets and epistles as 
well as three prose essays on dramatic poetry 
As a dramatist lus merits arc loftiness of senti 
inent and conception admirably expressed in a 
bold and heroic st vie of vc rsification and language 
But in this constant straining after a heroic 
ideal he was apt to f ill into a declamatory and 
inflated style — Bibliography M E Picot 
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Bibliographic Com6lienne J A Taschereau 
Ihstoire de la vie et des ouvrages dc P Corneille 
IPG Guizot Corneille tt son temps E Faguet 
Corneille 

Corneille Thomas brother of the preceding 
was born at Rouen in 1625 died in 1709 The 
brothers married two sisters and lived in the 
same house in the utmost harmony Thomas 
began with comedies which were imitations of 
the Spanish school and were received with even 
greater applause than those of his brother Ihe 
first was Les Engagements da Ilasard (1617) 
His best tragedv is -inane (1672) He is a 
dramatist of very secondary rank laborious and 
cultiv ited but wanting in original power 

Cornel or Cornelian Tree (C ornus mascula) 
a spec les of dogwood a tree or shrub of the ord 
Comae cae distinguished bv the hardness of its 
wood a native of Asia and the south of Europe 
cultivated as an ornamental plant in Britain 
Its leaves are oval the flowers in small heads 
are yellow the berries arc red and rather harsh 
but are often made into sweetmeats 

Corne lia daughter of Seipio Afnc irius the 
elder married Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 
censor 169 11 c by whom she was the mother 
of the two tribunes libcnus and G uus f raeehus 

Corne lian or Carnelian 1 gem of a light 
red or flesh colour It consists of silica along 
with minute quantities of the oxides of iron 
aluminium and sometimes of oth* r met ils and 
is used for seals bracelets necklaces and other 
articles 

Cornelius Peter von Cerm in painter born 
at Dusseldorf in 1784 died in 1867 He early 
exhibited a taste for art and studied the great 
masters especially Raphael In 1811 he went 
to Rome where in conjunction with Overbeck 
Veit and other associates he may be said to 
have founded a new school of German art and 
revived fresco painting in imitation of Michael 
Angelo and Raphael He left Rome m 1819 for 
Dusseldorf where he had been appointed director 
of the academv but he soon settled m Munich 
to give his whole attention to the painting of the 
Glyptotliek and the I udwigskirche there In 
these two great works he was assisted by his 
Munich pupils In 1833 he made another visit 
to Rome and 111 1839 he visited Pans In 1841 
he was invited to Berlin by tredenck William IV 
who entrusted him with the painting of the royal 
mausoleum or Gampo Santo The most cele 
brated cartoon in this series is the Foui Riders 
of the Apocalypse 

Corne lius Nepos a Roman author of the 
first century n c the contemporary of Cicero 
and Catullus The only extant work attnbuted 
to him is a collection of short biographies pro 
bably an abridgment of a work written by 
Nepos These biographies have long beep a 


favourite school book and popular editions of 
them are very numerous 

Cornell University at Ithaca in the state 
of New York was established m 1865 with funds 
furnished from the income of 990 000 acres of 
public 1 md allotted by Congress to the state and 
with a foundation of 500 000 dollars presented 
by the Hon I zra Cornell much augmented by 
subsequent donations The University is co 
educational since 1872 There are five general 
courses including classics literature and philo 
sophy science engineering architecture and 
agriculture all of which lead to a bachelors 
degree The staff consists of 796 professors 
lecturers &c and there are nearly 5000 students 
It has a medical college in New York The 
library contains over 
550 000 books 

Cornet a wind instru 
ment of former times 
originally curvilinear or 
serpentine m form md in 
creasing m diameter from 
the mouthpiece to the lower 
end Ihe modern cornet 
& pistons or cornopean is 
a kind of keyed bugle 
whic h h is a very agreeable 
tone and is much used 111 Comet & I istons 
orchestras and military , Ordinary shape 

binds Sever ll forms of 2 Circular shape 

it arc in use 

Cornet formerly the lowest rank of commis 
sioned officer in a regiment of eav ilry in the 
British army corresponding with the rank of 
ensign in the infantry In 1871 this rank was 
abolished that of second lieutenant t iking its 
place 

Corne to a cathedral town of Italy province of 
Rome on a lofty and precipitous volcanic ridge 
10 miles noith 01 Civita Vccchia Its old wills 
palaces and other c difices pi esent i picturesque 
appearance The ancient rtruscan city of 
Tarquinn stood about a mile from L orneto and 
manv Ltruscan relics have been obtain* d there 
Pop 6617 

Cor nice in architecture any moulded pro 
jection which crowns or finishes the part to which 
it is affixed specificallv the highest part of an 
entablature resting on the frieze See Column 

Cornish Diamond a v iricty of quartz found 
in Cornwall and employed even in the sixteenth 
century for personal ornaments This variety 
being now scarce ordinary rock crystal is often 
used instead 

Cornish Language a Celtic dialect spoken 
m Cornwall which died out in the eighteenth 
century though isolated words or terms are still 
in use among the fishers and miners and some 
fragments of literature are still extant It 
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belonged to the Cymric division of Celtic and 
is allied to the Welsh and Breton See Celts 
Corn Laws a name commonly gnen to cer 
tam statutes pissed to protect the agricultural 
interest m Britain lhc first form of inter 
fercnce by legisl itive enactment with the corn 
trade in Engl ind beginning soon after the 
Conquest wis the prohibition of exportation 
an expedient in those times to prevent scarcity 
in a sudden emergency The exportation of 
gram was prohibited m the reign of Edward III 
m 1360—1 C ilus and other appointed ports 
being excepted Hus provision was relaxed by 
a statute of Richard II m 1394 by which ex 
portation was permitted from all ports not 
excepted by royal proclamation In 1430 under 
Henry VI the exportation of gram was per 
mitted without licence whenever the price of 
wheat did not exceed 6s 8 d per quarter and 
barley 3 s 4 d I 11 1463 a statute of I" d ward IV 
prohibited importation until the price exceeded 
the limit it which exportation was permitted 
This was the beginning of protection properly 
so called At the restoration of Charles II 
duties were imposed both on exportation and 
importation while the old principle of a stan 
dard price beyond which export ition was pro 
hibited was ret lined At the Revolution a new 
policy still more favour ible to the agricultural 
interest was adopted By Act 1 William and 
Mary c ap xn a bounty w is granted on the 
export ition of c orn and the duties on exporta 
tion were abolished 1 he amount of the bounty 
wis 5v for e\ciy quarter of wheat exported 
while the price wis it or under 48s with com 
sponding prices for other gruns Hus is the 
only Corn bounty Ac t of this c ountry and it 
was extended to Scotland by > Anne eip vin 
lhc exportation of grun reached its highest 
point about 1750 1 rom this period Great 

Britain which had alwiys been normally a 
gram exporting country began on iccount of 
the increase of population and expansion of 
mechanical industries to fall off in this respect 
and in 1778 becimc pcrmmently a gram import 
ing country From this time the mam efforts 
of the agricultural interest largely represented 
in the Parliament and the ruling classes of the 
kingdom were eoncentrited on obtaining the 
imposition of prohibitory dutu s cm foreign gram 
In 1804 for instincc if the price of corn was 
below 03s a prohibitory duty of 24s 3d was 
laid on what was imported if between 63s 
and GOs a duty of 2s 6 d and only when the 
price at home had risen as high as 60s per 
quarter was the foreign gram allowed to pass 
at a nominal duty of bd With variations of 
more or less importance this sliding scale of 
prohibitory duties continued in force till 1846 
when Sir Robert Peel influenced by the corn 
\ot III 


law repeal agitation and more especially by 
the Anti Corn law League headed by Cobden 
and Bright carried a measure repealing the 
duty on imported corn except a nominal sum 
of Is per quirter which llso 111 I860 was done 
away with but was tcmporurilv re imposed in 
1902-1 \ low duty on importtcl foreign corn 

was m icit p irt of t hamberlam s Tariff Reform 
Scheme — Biuliografhy A II D Acland and 
C Ransome Political History of England Hiorn 
ton Historical Summary of the Corn Laws J S 
Nicholson History of English Com Laws 

Corn Marigold ( Chrysanthemum segttum) a 
common weed in British cornfields of a rich 
orange colour 

Corn moth a small moth the Tinea granella 
the larva of which is exceedingly destructive to 
corn sheaves m the field and to stored grain 
from eating into the grams Salt frequent 
turning and many other expedients arc cm 
ployed to destroy the eggs 

Corn Salad I alerianella olitona and other 
species of the same genus ord Valeri amicca. 
n itivcs of Britain and the continent of Turope 
where they ire frequently used in winter and 
spring T olitona called also lamb s lettuce 
is a weak succulent herb 6 to 12 inches high 
used as a salad in early spring 

Corn Saw fly ( Cephus pygmeeus) an insect 
the larva' of which prey upon the wheat and 
other cereals The female deposits her eggs in 
the stalk where the 1 irvai live upon the interior 
of the str iw and the nutritive juices of the pi int 
Corn thnps a minute species of thnps the 
lhnps cereahum which does much mischief to 
grun crops insinuating itself between the chaff 
ind the unripe seed and causing the litter to 
shmel by sucking the juice It is barely a line 
long 

Cornu Copise ( horn of plenty ) a wreathed 
horn filled to overflowing with fruit flowers 
and grim used is the symbol of plenty Also 
written Cornucopia — Cf Horace Carmen Seecu 
lare line 60 

Cornus See Cornacea 
Corn wall a m intime county of England 
forming the south western extre nuty of the 
island bounded 1 by Devonshire and sur 
rounded on all other sides by the se 1 area 
868 167 acres Ihe coast line is much broken 
Mount s Bay I almouth Bay and Harbour 
Whitcsand Bay 1 owey Harbour and St Austell 
Bay are the principal openings on the south 
coast The indentations on the north consist of 
shallow b lys wnth few or no harbours Between 
these two coasts is the promontory of Land s 
End terminating in granite cliffs about 60 feet 
high Some of the other cliffs exceed 400 feet 
m height At Land s End terminate the lulls 
of the Devonian Range Ihe part of this range 

74 
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belonging to Cornwall stretches from n e to 
s w forming the principal watershed of the 
county Its highest summit is Brown Willy 
1368 feet Granite and old red sandstone arc 
the chief rocks The rivers are numerous but 
short Much of the area especially in the 
elevated districts is barren moorland About 
a fifth is under the plough The chief wealth 
of the county is in its minerals especially its 
mines of copper and tm though the value of 
both has greatly sunk Several mines exceed 
350 fathoms in depth In the Botallack Copper 
Mine a few miles north of I and s Fnd the 
workings ire earned below the sea Besides 
tm and copper silver lead zinc iron man 
ganese antimony cobalt and bismuth are found 
in comparatively small quantities There are 
also valuable deposits of kaolin or c hina clay 
There are no manufactures but the fisheries 
particularly of pilchard and mackerel arc valu 
able Cornwall with the Scilly Isles is con 
side red by some authorities to have been the 
Cassiteridcs or I'm Islands of antiquity The 
natives long m untamed their independence 
against the Saxons and the ir country was spoken 
of as West Wales Their language also long 
continued to be Celtic The chief towns are 
Bodmin (county town) Penzance Truro and 
Falmouth (with Penryn) Cornwall has five poll 
tical divisions each sending a member to Parlia 
ment It gives the title Duke of Cornwall to 
the eldest son of the sovereign of ( leat Bntun 
and forms 1 royil duchy the revenues of which 
(£87 000) belong to the Prince of Wales for the 
time being The dukedom was created for the 
Black Prince in 1317 Pop 120 559 

Cornwall a port md ni inuf ictunng town of 
Canada province of Ontino on the north side 
of the St I awrence 07 miles above Montreal 
Pop 6598 

Cornwallis Charles Marquess son of the 
first Lari Cornwallis born 111 1718 Educated 
at Eton and at Turin he served in 1761 as an 
aide de camp in the Se ven Ye irs War was 
made colonel of foot m 1766 and finally general 
On the outbre ik of the American War he sailed 
with his regiment served with distinction under 
Howe and Clinton md in 1780 was left in mdc 
pendent commind in South Carolina with 1000 
men He defeated ( tncral C ites at Camden in 
1780 and General C rcen at Guildford m 1781 
but six months ifterwards wis besieged in 
Yorktown and compelled to surrender on 19th 
Oct 1781 This disaster proved decisive to 
the result of the war In 1786 I ord Cornwallis 
went out to India as commander 111 chief and 
Governor General invaded Mysore in 1791 and 
obliged Tippoo Sahib to surrender much tern 
tory He was created a marquess m 1792 He 
suppressed the Irish rebellion of 1798 negotiated 


the peace of Anuens (1802) again became 
Governor General of India (1804) and died at 
Ghazipur in 1805 

Cornwall s Light Infantry Duke of The 
raised as marines in 1701 fought in the War of 
the Sp inish Succession captured and later 
defended Gibraltar and served in the Peninsula 
with consummate valour under Picton It 
gamed fresh honours at I ucknow and 111 Egypt 
and South Africa (1899-1902) and in the Euro 
pean War was distinguished at Lc Gateau La 
Bass^e and upon the Aisne 

Corn weevil i destructive insect which preys 
upon stored corn There are various species 



Corn weevils 


( Calandra granarta) 1 Small hole pierced by female in 
grain of wheat 2 Pupa (natural si/ ) 3 Pupa (enlarged) 

4 Kernel of maize with this beetle inside 5, Holes of 
exit from the empty grain 6 Katuril l/e 7 Magnified 
8 Calandra oryzee (natural size) y Same magmfie 1 

ord Coleoptcri fimilv t urc ulionidaj genus 
Calmdra lhe Calandra gr unarm is a slender 
beetle of a dark ehistnut tolour about 011 c eighth 
of an me li long It bores 1 hole md dt posits its 
egg inside of the grain which is tfUrwards eaten 
to a husk by the grub lhc closely related G 
oryzee attacks stored rice 

Coro a seaport town Vcne/ut la capital of the 
state of Falcdn at one time a flourishing place 
but now of less import nice 1 op 9452 

Cor ocore a boat of the Indian Archipelago 
of various forms Th it used m Celebes is pro 
} jelled by oars ind is often manned by sixty men 
Others as those used m the Moluccas are masted 
vessels 

Cor ody or Corr ody an allowance of meat 
drink or clothing anciently dut to the king from 
an abbey or other religious house for the sus 
tenance of such of his servants as he thought 
good to place there for maintenance Corodies 
were also retained by the private founders of 
rt ligious houses and even granted to benefactors 
and consisted in the right of sending a certain 
number of persons to be boarded at an abbey 
Corol la, in botany the portion of the flower 
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immediately inside the calyx the inner floral 
envelope The corolla surrounds the parts of 
fructification and is composed of leaves called 
petals When there are several free leaves it is 
called a polypetalous corolla as in the rose but 
when the petals are united by the margins into 
a continuous structure it is called rnonopctalous 
or more correctly gamnpetalous It may gencr 
ally be distinguished from the calyx by the fine 
ness of its texture and the gayness of its colours 
but there are many exceptions The chief 
function of the coroll 1 is to ittr ict by its bright 
coloration the insects or other animals tint 



1, Polypetalous as m order Carvophyllacese ( b blade 
c claw cr crown or corona) 2 Gamopetalous and Cam 
panulatc 3 Rotate 4 Funnel shaped 5 balver shaped 
(/ limb t tub ) 6 Labiate 7 Tubula as in Composite 

8 Personate and spurred at base q Ligu^ate or strap 
shaped as in Composite 10 Cruciform 11 Pap 1 on 
aceous (r standard tv wings k keel) 12 an Orchid 

effect cross pollination sometimes it serves also 
for pollen protection or secretes nectar and 
rarely is useful in connection with fruit clispi rsal 
Corolliflo rae m Bcntham s and Hooker s 
system one of the great subdivisions of dicoty 
ledons distinguished by the corolla being gamo 
petalous inserted generally below the ovary 
and by the stamens being inserted on the corolla 
The primrose heath genti in verben 1 &c are 
included m this division 

Goroman del Coast ( Cholomandala ) the east 
coast of the Indian Peninsula Madras Presi 
deucy or that portion of it between Pilks 
Strait and the River Pennar It is open sandy 
and has no secure harbours and the surf renders 
landing difheult and often impossible except to 
the native catamaran 

Coromandel Wood the wood of Diospyros 
qucesila a tree found in Ceylon Its ground 
colour is chocolate brown with black stripes 
and marks it is hard turns well and makes 
very handsome furniture 

Coro na (Lat a crown ) — (1) In astronomy 


and meteorology a luminous circle round one 
of the heavenly bodies in astronomy specifi 
c illy the portion of the aureola observed during 
total eclipses of the sun which lies outside the 
chromosphere or region of c oioured prominences 
(See Eclipse ) (2) In botany an appendage of 

the corolla 111 some flowers coining is it were 
between the corolla and the stamens well seen 
in the cup of the daffodil (i) In architecture 
the lower member of the projecting part of a 
cornice 

Coro na Austra lis (the soutlu rn crown ) 
one of ltolcmys southern constc 11 itions also 
known as Corolla or tlu Wrc ith It is barely 
visible in British lititudes 

Coro na Borea lis (the northern crown ) 
one of Ptolemy s northern constell itions con 
taming a fine semicircle of stirs A nova or 
temporary star appeured 111 the constellation in 
1860 

Cor onach or Coranach a dirge or lament 1 
tion for the de id formerly customary imongst 
the Celts of Seotlmd and Ireland Ihc usu il 
term in Ireland is / eenvng 

Corona tion the pi icing of the c rown on 
a monarc h s he ul with solemn rites mil cere 
monies Pirt of the ceremony usu illy consists 
in the oath which the moil ireh t ikes that he 
will govern justly will always consult the real 
welfare of his people mil will conscientiously 
observe the fundimmtil laws of the State I 11 
I ngland kings hive been inomted and crowned 
in Westminster Abbey c\ en to the latest times 
with gre it splendour The form of the coronation 
oath is th it settle d lfter the rev olution of 1688 
Special clauses repugn nit to Rom m Catholics 
were here added but the 01 th w is iltcrcd by 
an Act of I irliament in 1910 The objectionable 
phrases reliting to the Catholic religion were 
omitted from the coronation o ith of King 
George V The Archbishop of Canterbury puts 
it to the sovereign who swears to govern accord 
ing to the statutes of Parli iment to cause law 
and justice m mercy to be executed and to 
maintain the Protestant religion — Biblio 
grapiiy L C W Lcgg rnglish Coronation 
Records C E Pascoe 2 he Pageant and Ceremony 
of the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward 
the Seventh and Queen Alexandra 

Coronation Chair an ancient chair kept m 
Westminster Abbev and used at the coronation 
of the sovereigns of Fngland all of whom have 
been crowned m it since Edward I It is said 
to have been made for that king and is archi 
tectural in design having a high upright gabled 
and crocketed back with panels of tracery work 
and rests on four carved lions I 11 a space beneath 
the seat is the famous Coronation Stone the 
Scottish Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny earned 
off to England by Edward I The Scots had 
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previously according to the legend earned it 
off from Ireland where it was used m the coro 
nation of Insh kings at Tara Monkish autho 
nties also state that the stone was originally 
Jacob s pillow but it bears a suspicious resem 
blance to the red sandstone of some rocks near 



Coronation Chair and Stone Westminster Abbey 


Scone where it was used in the coronation of 
Scottish kings There is also a coronation chair 
for the queen consort made for the coronation of 
Mary II when crowned alon^ with William III 
Goronel la a widely distributed genus of non 
poisonous snakes including Coronella laevis the 
smooth snake a native of Britain 

Coroner an official in England whose chief 
duty is to inquire into the cause of the death 
of persons killed or dying suddenly The office 
of coroner is supposed to have existed as early 
as the reign of Alfred There are one to six 
(or even more) coroners for each county and 
one for every borough having separate quarter 
sessions and at least 10 000 inhabitants the 
coroner being appointed for life by the town 
or county council His examination is made in 
all cases with the aid of a jury in sight of the 
body and at the place where the death happened 
If the body is not found he cannot sit If the 
jurv have brought in a verdict of murder or 
manslaughter the coroner may commit the 
accused party to prison or admit him to bail 
In the British colonies and the United States 
there are also coroners but not m Scotland 
where the duties are performed by an officer 
called a procurator fiscal — Cf R H Wellington 
The King s Coroner (2 vols ) 


Cor onet a variety of crown such as is worn 
by princes and noblemen The coronet of a 
British duke is set round with eight strawberry 
leaves that of a marquess has four strawberry 
leaves and four silver balls { pearls ) alternately 
that of an earl has eight strawberry leaves placed 
alternately with as many silver balls each ball 
being mounted on a pyramidical point or ray 
that of a viscount is surmounted by sixteen 
silver balls that of a baron has six silver balls 
See Crown 

Coronium The spectrum of the sun s corona 
contains several bright lines notably a brilliant 
green one unknown 111 terrestrial spectroscopy 
The element producing it designated coro 
mum is supposed to have an atom of simpler 
structure than any known chemical element 

Corot (ko ro) Tean B iptistc Camille French 
artist born at 1 ans in 1796 died in 1875 He 
studied under Michallon and Victor Bertin and 
afterwards in Italy and exhibited for the first 
time 111 the Salon 111 1 827 but some years elapsed 
before the high qualities of his work were recog 
mzed The fortune which he inherited from his 
father enabled him however to follow out the 
bent of his genius and the last twenty five years 
of his life were a continuous triumph He fre 
quently painted figure subjects including the 
sacred picture The flight into Egypt but his 
most characteristic and suceessful work was in 
landscape His Macbeth is m the Wall ice col 
lection and Pastorale Souvenir ditake in the 
Glasgow Corporation Art C illery His wood 
land scenes painted for the most part at dawn 
or twilight m a scheme of pale greens and silvery 
greys show a singularly subtle feeling for this 
phase of nature and arc among the most impor 



tant contributions of the century to landscape 
art Few artists have been so successful in 
painting light and air or m infusing work 
manifestly closely studied from nature with 
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an ideal charm His defect is one of limitation 
111 range but within this limit he has no rival — 
Bibliography A Robaut L (Euvre de Corot 
(4 vols ) Muther History of Modern Painting 
G Moore Ingres and Corot in Modem Painting 
h. Birnstigl Corot 

Corozo nuts the seeds of a tropical Amencan 
palm the Phyteliphas macrocarpa whose har 
dened albumen under the name of vegetable 
ivory is used for small articles of turnery ware 
Cor poral (Fr caporal from Lat caput the 
head the corporal being formerly a superior 
officer) in the Bntish army as also m that of 
America a non commissioned officer rankmg 
above the ordmary private and below the 
sergeant He has charge of one of the sections 
of the company places and relieves sentries &c 
— Lance corporal is an appointment not a rank 
He performs some ot the duties but docs not 
receive the pay of 1 corporal 

Corporal (Lat corporate from corpus body) 
the white linen cloth spread on the altir dunng 
the celebration of the euehanst 111 the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Churches 

Corpora tion in 1 iw a civil or political body 
in which are vested certun rights or privileges 
with a view to their preservation in perpetu il 
succession A corporation may consist of one 
person only and his successors when it is called 
sole (the sovereign of Britain for example) or 
of a number of persons when it is called aggregate 
When a corporation is vested m a single person 
that person is looked upon in regard to the rights 
of the corporation as holding a representative 
or official position and these rights belong to 
and are transmitted by him m virtue of tins 
position and not as natural rights In like 
manner the rights and powers of an aggregate 
corporation do not consist of the natural rights 
of the members but of the rights held and duly 
exercised by the terms of the corpor ition The 
legal divisions of torpor itions in England are 
into spiritual intended to perpetuate the nghts 
of the Church and lay instituted for temporal 
purposes The latter include municipal corpora 
tions or the corporations of municipal boroughs 
universities corporations established for the 
administration of chantable funds as hospitals, 
colleges m universities &c Corporations are 
created either by a charter from the sovereign 
by Act of Parliament or by prescription Joint 
stock companies are a species of corporation — 
Bibliography F Hendrick Power to Regulate 
Corporations and Commerce T E Burton Cor 
porations and the State Purdy, Treatise on the 
Law of Private Corporations 
Corporation and Test Acts two Acts of 
note in English history The Corporation Act 
passed in 1661 prevented any person from being 
legally elected to any office belonging to the 


government of any city or corporation m Eng 
land unless he had within the twelvemonth 
preceding received the sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper according to the ntes of the Church of 
England The Test Act passed m 1678 required 
all officers civil and military to take the oaths 
and subscribe a declaration against transubstan 
tiation m the courts of King s Bench or Chan 
eery within six months after their admission 
and also within the same tune to receive the 
sacrament of the I ord s Supper according to the 
usage of the Church of Fngland in some public 
church The Corporation Act was principally 
directed against Protestant Nonconformists the 
lest Act against Roman Catholics In the year 
1828 they were both repealed 
Corporation Profits Tax imposed by 
Finance Act 1920 is a duty of 5 per cent on 
the profits of British companies carrying on any 
trade or business or any undertaking of a similar 
character including the holding of investments 
and of foreign companies carrying on in the 
United Kingdom any trade or business or any 
undertaking of a similar character so far is 
these prolits arise in the United Kingdom pro 
vided however that (1) only profits arising after 
list Dec 1919 fill into charge (2) the first 
£500 of annual profits are exempted and (J) 
British companies arc not liable in a greater 
sum than 10 per cent of the balance of profits 
111 any accounting period after deducting interest 
or dividends paid therefrom at a fixed rate on 
any debentures debentuic stoc k preference 
shares or permanent loan issued before the com 
meneement of the Act or on any debentures &c 
issued after that date to replace an equal amount 
issued before tint date Until 31st Dec 1922 
exemption is granted to building societies and 
to gas water electricity trimway hydraulic 
power dock canal and railway undertakings 
operating wholly m the United Kingdom and 
precluded by statute from charging more than 
t stated price or distributing more than a stated 
dividend Subject as above mentioned the pro 
fits chargeable are the actual profits arising in 
the aoeountmg period of twelve months ending 
on the date up to which the accounts of the 
company are usually made out such profits 
including income from investments trade pre 
mises &c and any income tax and corporation 
profits tax paid during the period but deduc 
tions are allowed in respect of interest on bor 
rowed money (except permanent loans and 
except where the lender holds a controlling 
interest) rent share of profits distributed to 
employees under a profit sharing scheme Excess 
Profits Duty payable m the United Kingdom or 
abroad for the period and Excess Profits Duty 
repaid during the period The official respon 
sible for the due disclosure of liability is m the 
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case of a British company the secretary and in 
the case of a foreign company its representative 
in the United Kingdom 

Corps (k6r French for body) a word often 
used as a military and a political term — A corps 
d amide or army corps one of the largest divi 
sions of an irmy — Corps diplomatique the body 
of ministers or diplomatic characters — Corps 
legislatif (kor la zhis la tef) the lower house of 
the f rench legislature from 1 857 to 1 8 70 Its mem 
bers were elected for six years in the proportion 
of 1 to 85 000 electors — The word is also applied 
to any organized body as in corps de ballet 
Corpulence or Obesity is a disorder of 
metabolism characterized by an excessive deposit 
of fit in the body This icsults primarily from 
the inadequate oxidation of the food stuffs It 
is not alwiys due to excessive consumption of 
food but in many cises this is the direct ciuse 
of the increase 111 weight Thirc is a marked 
hereditary tendency md << rt un races arc prone 
to oliesity while 011 the whole women ire more 
affe e ted than men Shortness of breath emb ir 
rassed heart action and difficulty 111 w liking are 
among the chief inconveniences attending suf 
fere rs from obesity When the tc ndc ncy to c or 
pulence is hereditary not much c in be hoped for 
from treatment but in other cases diet can do 
much to redu< e the excess of fat 1 he chief points 
to be observed are the avoidance of taking too 
much food the reduction of the starches and 
fats and the absence of sweet foods in the 
diet Systematic exercise should be encouraged 
The re is a definite relationship between the body 
weight md the glands of intern il secretion 
hence it has been found that the administration 
of thyroid and pituit iry gland extracts is fre 
quently successful in cases of obesity 

Corpus Christ! ( body of Christ ) the 
conscc r ited host at the Lord s Supper which 
ac c ordmg to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church is changed by the act of consecration 
into the real body of Christ This doctrine 
caused the adoration of the consecrated host 
and hence the Roman ( atliolic Church has 
ordained for the host a particular festival 
called the C orpus Chnsti feast Tins was msti 
tuted 111 12<>4 by Pope Urban IV by a bull 
( Transiturus ) in which he appointed the Thurs 
day of the week after Pcntec ost for the cclebra 
tion of the Corpus Chnsti festivil throughout 
Christendom Since then this festival has been 
kept as one of the greatest of the Catholic Church 
Splendid processions m which the host is earned 
by a priest m a precious box form an essential 
part of it It was introduced from Belgium into 
England between 3320 and 1325 In France it 
is known as the Fite Dieu 

Corpus Christ! College (Cambndge) called 
also Ilenct College was founded about 1352 by 


the united guilds of Corpus Chnsti and the 
Blessed Virgin two fraternities of townspeople 
which used to meet for prayers at St Benedict 
Church and St Mary s respectively The endow 
ments of the college were considerably increased 
by Archbishop Parker who also bequeathed to 
it his valuable collection of munusenpts 

Corpus Christ! College (Oxford) a college 
founded by Richard Pox Bishop of Winchester 
under the licence from Henry VIII in 1516 
The foundation consisted of twenty fellows and 
twenty scholars 

Corpus cular Theory of Light the older 
theory wluch explained the phenomena of light 
by supposing that a luminous body emits exces 
sively minute particles of matter corpuscles as 
they were called which striking the eye produce 
the sensation of light Newton held the cor 
pusculir theory and supported it with great 
ingenuity It his long been displaced by the un 
dulatory theory but the ret ent diseovt nes of the 
atomic nature of electricity and even m a sense 
of radi ition arc tending to revive interest in the 
old theory and its possibilities See Electron 
Ether Light Matter Quantum Theory Radiation 
Corpus Juris ( body of liw ) is a name 
given to tertain collections of laws The name 
of Corpus Juris Cimlis ( body of civil law ) m 
particular wis bestowed m the twelfth century 
upon the general hotly of legal works drawn 
up at the orders of lustinian viz the Institutes 
Pandects Code and Novels together with the 
collections bearing on the feudal law appended 
to them With the canonical or Papal laws 
the s ime mode of proceeding has been adopted 
and the Corpus Juris Canomci tompiled 

Correction of the Press the correction of 
printed matter before publication Ihc first 
impression taken from the types is called a 
proof and almost alwiys contains some errors 
In correcting proofs for the printer the following 
signs are used 

When a wrong word or letter occurs a line is 
drawn through it and the proper word or letter 
written m the m irgin opposite 

If a clause word or letter is omitted a caret 
(^) is marked at the place and the omission is 
written in the margin 

If a superfluous letter or word occurs the pen 
is drawn through it and the t haracter (signi 

fymg delete or take out) written in the margm 
Where words are improperly joined a caret is 
written at the place where the separation should 
be made and the mark jfc written m the margin 
When syllables or words arc improperly sepa 
rated they are jomed by horizontal parentheses 
as du ty These parentheses are to be made m 
the margin as well as at the break 

When words are transposed they are to be 
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connected by a curved line as /not\isy when 

set up in error for is not and the abbreviation 
tr (transpose) is to be written in the margin 
When a letter is turned a line is drawn under 

it and the mark ^ made in the margin 

When punctuition is omitted or requires to 
be altered a caret is put at the place and the 
comma or period &c is placed in the margin 
with a stroke behind it as / 

If a mark of quotation or superior letter has 
been omitted the caret is made as before and a 

mark of this sort^y^ , ^/, or^/ , placed 111 the 

margin . 

An inferior figure or letter is indicated thus “j* 
Words which are to be printed in italics are 
marked beneath with a single line as office 
(office) if in small capitals with two lines as 
Greece (Grllci ) if in full c ipit ils with three 
as Janies (JAMLS) if in black type with a 
waved line as Rome (Rome) Where these 
marks are uscei in correction the abbrevi ltions 
ital small caps caps or black should be written 
m the margin 

Where a word printed in italics is to be altered 
to roman letters a line is to be drawn under it 
and the abbreviation rom written 111 the margin 
Where a e orrcctor iftcr altering a word 
ehinges his mind and prefers to let it stind 
dots ire placed under the word in the proof 
and the word stet (let it stand) written in the 
m irgin 

When two paragraphs are desired to be joined 
the end of the one and the beginning of the other 

paragraph are connected by a curved line c 

and the words run on written 111 the margin 
Where a new paragnph is desired to be made 
the mark [ is inserted at the pi ice md the ab 
breviation par or N P writtc n in the margin 
The corrections should always be written in 
the margin of the proof so as to ensure notice 
by the printer and when these are nume rous 
or intricate it is advisable to conncc t them by 
a line drawn from the place where they arc to 
be made 

Correggio (kor rej o) Antonio Allegri Italian 
painter born at Correggio near Modena m 1494 
died m 1 534 Little is known of his life whu h 
was very retired Almost the only anecdote told 
of him is that on seeing the St Cecilia of Raphael 
he exclaimed Anch 10 sono pittore (I also am 
a painter) but this is doubtful Correggio is 
unrivalled m chiaroscuro and in the grace and 
rounding of his figures Among his best pictures 
are Night in which the chief light is the glory 
beaming from the infant Saviour St Jerome 


The Marriage of St Catherine several Madonnas 
one of them (called T a Zmgarella or 1 he Gipsy 
Ctrl) said to represent his wife Girolama Mer 
lino whom he married in 1 j-0 Ihe Penitent 
Magdalene the altar pieces of St 1 rancis St 
George and St Sebastian Christ in the Garden 
of Olives the fresco ol The -lscension in the 
church of St John Parma 2 he Assumption of 
the Virgin in the cithedral of the same city 
the Ecce Homo and Cupid Mercury and T enus 
both in the National C illtry Iondon — Bihlio 
G iiAPiiY C Ricci Life and limes of Correggio 
T S Moore Correggio 

Corrfeze (kor raz) an inland department 
h runcc formed from part of the former pro 
vince of Limousin and deriving its name from 
the River Corrfczt by which it is tnversed 
area 2273 squ m miles c ipital Tulle It 
belongs ilmost entirely to the bism of the 
Garonne Lxcept in a few \ tllcys the soil is 
far from fertile he iths occupying a great extent 
of surface and igriculturc being 111 a very 
bat kw ird state 1 op 271 808 

Corrib Lough a lirgt like in Ireland 
mostly in C ounty ( alw ly p 11 tly also 111 County 
Miyo ibout 23 miles in length and varying 
from 2 to 0 miles 111 breadth It receives the 
drain ige of Lough Mask through 1 subte rrane m 
channel its own waters being cirried by C ilway 
River to Galway B ly It has some fine scenery 
on its northern and western shores contains 
numerous lsl mds and ne xt to I ough Neagh 
is the largest lake in Ireland 

Corrien tes a town Argentine Republic 
capital of the province of same name on the 
larma near its confluence with the Piriguay 
390 miles n of Buenos Aires It is well place el 
to serve as an entrepot of goods between the 
upper parts of the Paraguay and the 1 ar ma 
and the seaports on the Li Plati Pop 28 681 
Pop of prov ince 347 (k*5 

Cor roboree a dune e amongst Austrah in 
natives m which the pet formers with shields 
m their hands eirclc round 1 fire The men 
usu illy do the dancing w hilst the women fur 
msh the music The dance which to some 
extent is 1 n itional institution among these 
primitive people serves also as a pcaeje ratifi 
cation 

Corrody See Corody 

Corro sives (L it corrodere to cat away) m 
surgery substances which eit away whitever 
part of the body they are applied to such as 
glacial acetic acid burnt alum white precipi 
tate of mercury red precipitate of mercury, 
and butter ot antimony 

Corrosive Sublimate, or Mercuric Chlo- 
ride (HgCl a ) a white crystalline solid an aend 
poison of great virulence The stomach pump 
and emetics are the surest preventives of its 
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deleterious effects when accidentally swallowed 
white of egg is also serviceable in counteracting 
its poisonous influence on the stomach Its 
dilute solution is one of the most powerful 
antiseptics It is also used for the purpose 
of preserving museum sjKximcns 

Gor rugated Iron sheet iron strengthened 
by being bent into parallel furrows It is 
largely used for roofing and when dipped in 
melted zinc to give it a thin coating is com 
monly known as galvanised iron 

Corryvreck an a plat c on the west coast of 
Scotl md betwe 1 n the Isl inds of Jura and Scarb 1 
where at certain times of the tide and in high 
winds the water forms 1 sort ot whirlpool that 
is dingerous for small vessels 

Corsac or Corsak (Cams cor sac) a species 
of yellowish fox 01 dog found in tenti il Asu 
Siberia and Indi 1 It is gregarious pi owls by 
day burrows md lives on lards uid eggs 
Corsica (Ir Corse) in isl md in the Medi 
Urranean forming the in rich dipiitmcnt of 
sum name It is sep 11 itul fiom tlu Isl ind of 
Sardinia on the south by the Strut of Bom 
facio about 10 nulls wide length n to s 
110 miles bri idth near its centre >i miles 
area 1100 sq miles lhc list eoist is almost 
unbroken but on the west coast a num 
ber of deep bays St I ion 11/0 Calvi Porto 
Liscia Ajaccio and V ilmco follow m rapid 
succession The interior is triversed by a 
mount un chain tin < ul 111111 iting point of which 
ai cording to the 1 itest surveys is Monte (into 
8891 feet high Monte Rotondo coming next 
with 8775 feet Trom the e 1 st md west sides 
of the chain numerous streams flow to opposite 
sides of the coist gcncrilly men toirents With 
the exception of some mirshy districts on the 
east co 1 st the clim ite is very fine 1 here arc 
large forests cont lining pines oiks beeches 
chestnuts and cork trees and the mount un 
scenery is splendid In the plains and numerous 
valleys the soil is gcncrilly fertile but agn 
culture is 111 i biekward state Mules goats 
horses cattle md sheep and imongst wild 
animals the boir the fox and the deer are 
common There aic good fisheries In minerals 
Corsica is not rich The chief exports are wine 
brandy olive oil chestnuts fruit and fish The 
chief towns Aj iccio and B istia arc connect! d 
by railway The islind was first colonized by 
the Phoenician from whom it got the name 
of Cyrnos The Romans afterwards gave it 
that of (orsici From the Romms it passed 
to the C oths md from them to the Saracens 
and in the fifteenth century to the Genoese 
trance had the rights of the C cnoese ceded 
to her after Paoli had virtually made Corsica 
independent and entered on forcible possession 
of it in 1768 An insurrection 111 1794 headed 


by General Paoli and assisted by the Bntish 
for a time restored the island to independence 
but in 1796 it again fell under the dominion 
of hrmcc It was again occupied by Great 
Britain in 1814 but restored to trance in 1815 
The most distinguished men to whom Corsica 
has given birth arc Paoli and Napoleon Pop 
281 959 — Bibliograi iiy lames Boswell ^4n 
Account of Corsica (1768) L II C aird History 
of Corsica R le Toindre La Corse et les Corses 
I M Chapman Corsua an Island of Rest 

Gorsned (A Sax ) formerly 1 piece of bread 
consecrated by exorcism to be swallowed by 
my person suspected ot a crime If guilty it 
was expected that the swallower would fall into 
convulsions or turn deadly pale and that the 
breid would lind no pissage If innocent it 
was believed the morsel would turn to nourish 
ment Godwin Lirl of Kent is supposed to 
hive met his fitc in this wiy when he was 
ic c used of the dc ith of the king s (Edward 
the ( onfessor) brothci The ordeal by bre id 
md cheese wis prictised 111 Alcxmdna about 
the second century 

Cort lie my the inventor of the processes 
of puddling ind rolling iron born it L me ister 
in 1710 died 111 1800 He commenced business 
at Gosport Hamjishire erected ironworks and 
studied with gre it success methods of improv 
mg the process of manufacturing iron By the 
unfortunate selection of a pirtner he was in 
volvecl in a complication of liw suits and finally 
ruined In 1794 however he received 1 pension 
of £200 a year lrom Government 

Cortes (kortes) the old issimbly of the 
estates in Spam and Portugil In early times 
the king w is very depende nt upon the m espe 
cully m the Kingdom of Arigon When the 
Kingdoms of Ara n on md Castile were united 
under Ferdinand md Is ibcll 1 the ( rown sue 
ccedcd in rendering itself more independent of 
the estites md in 1>J8 Chirlcs ibohshed the 
issemblv of the cst ites in C istilc altogether 
Griduilly the popular liberties were encroached 
upon and the Cortes at length were convened 
only for the purpose of homage or ceremony 
or when 1 question regarding the succession 
arose In 1808 Napoleon revived the Cortes for 
his own ends The present Cortes of Spain are 
composed of a Semtc and Congress equal in 
mthority and having the power along with 
the king to make 1 iws The present ( ortes of 
Portugal consist since the revolution of 1910 of 
a National Council (164 members) and a Second 
Clumber (71 members) 

Gor tez or Cortes Hernando (sometimes 
spelt Fernando) or Ilernan the conqueror of 
Mexico was born in 1485 at Medellin in Estre 
madura died near Seville 1547 He went to 
the West Indies in 1504 where Velasquez, 
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Governor of Cuba under whom he had greatly 
distmguisheel himself give him the command 
of a fleet which was sent on a voyage of dis 
covcry Cortez quitted Santiago de Cuba m 
1518 with 11 vessels about 700 Spaniards 18 
horses and 10 6mall field pieces He landed 
on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico where he 
caused his vessels to be burned in order that 
his soldiers might hive no other resource than 
their own valour II iving induced the lotonaes 
and TIaxcalans to become his allies he marehed 
towards Mexieo whe re he w as amic ably rec eived 
but having seized their monarch Montezuma 
and treated the people with great cruelty they 
finally resisted After 1 desperate struggle 111 
which 100 000 Mexicans ire said to h ivc perished 
the city was taken and soon after the whole 
country was subjugated In 1528 he returned 
to Spam but two years after he was again 
sent out to Mexieo where he remained for ten 
yeux discovering me m while the lcninsula of 
C aliform 1 He returned once more to Spam 
where notwithstanding Ins great services he w is 
coldly icceiveel and neglected Afte r t iking p irt 
in m expedition to Algiers in 1 541 he passed the 
rem under of his days in solituelc Cortez left 
a char icter eminent for bravery and ability but 
mfimous lor perfidy inel cruelty His letters 
addre sseel to C liarles V have been tr instated into 
English and edited by 1 A MacNutt in 1908 
— BimiooRAi ii\ W II Pieseott History of 
the Conquest of Mexico Sir Arthur Helps life 
of Hernando Cories h A MacNutt Fernando 
Cortes (Heroes of the N itions Scries) 

Gorto na Pietro d 1 (properly Pietro Ber- 
rettini) a punter inel irehiteet w is born at 
Gorton 1 111 1590 died 1600 Pope Urb in VIII 
employed him to decorate a cliipel in the 
church of St Bibien 1 and also to execute the 
frescoes of the grand s ilon ot the Barbermi 
Pal u e M my cliurthe s of Rome were decorated 
by lnrn and at 1 lore nee he adorne d the 1 itti 
1 alaec for the ( rand Duke herdmmd II His 
easel pictures although of less \alue than his 
larger works are held in great estimation As 
an architect he did some important work in 
church restoration 

Corto na 1 town of Italy 73 miles se of 
riorcnce with a fine cithcdral anel interesting 
Etruscan ind Roman remuns Pop 4000 

Corundum mineral llummium oxiele (alu 
mina) crystillizing in the trigonal system 111 
tapering bipyramitlil forms which are often 
rough on the surface and assume ellipsoidal 
sh ipes Its h irdncss is betwee n that of topaz and 
tli imond Its colour is commonly gre yish verg 
ing on blue or brownish red When free from 
impurities and transparent the blue variety 
is the valuable gem sapphire anel the red is 
the true ruby 1 mcry is corundum (largely 


sapphire) in a comminuted state foiming with 
magnetite and other impuiities a kind of sand 
stone Corundum commonly occurs in granite 
as the result of the ubsorption of aluminous 
rocks by the mass when 111 a molten state 
also in altercei limestone and various meta 
morphic rocks 1 he gem forms are in places 
gathered from alluvial eleposits where they 
accumul ite owing to the high specific gruvity 
of the mineral (4 0) 

Corunna (Sp Coruna) a sc iport of Spun 
in the province of the same name in ( alicm 
on the north west eemst on a pemnsuli at the 
entrain e of the Biy of Bet m/os It consists 
of an upper and a lower town the fount r built 
on the east side of a small pcmnsul 1 and the 
latter on the isthmus connecting the peninsula 
with the mainland Ihc harbour which is well 
protect! d is deep sp icious and s ife 1 here is 
a Government cigir f ictory employing several 
thousands of women and girls gl iss and cotton 
goods an also in ulc 1 he re is a lighthouse 
92 feet high called the Towel of Htreules 
which was rcstoied under Tr ij m ( orunna was 
tht port of departun of the Sp inish Arm ida 
(1*88) and the scene of the repulse of tht Trench 
and the deitli of Sir John Moort (1809) Pop 

00 483 — The province is lnlly and its inhabi 
tants chiefly engaged in agriculture md fishing 
Area MDl sq miles pop 699 147 

Corv6c (korva) in feudil law m obligition 
on the inhabit nits of 1 distuct to perform ecr 
tain services is the repair of roads for the 
sovereign or the feudal lord In I ranee this 
system wis not fin illy abolished until 1792 In 
Egypt the corvee was gridually abolished be 
tween 1888 anel 1891 but the construction of 
the Sue/ Canal during its t irly stages was 
eirned out under the system of corvee or 
forced libour laxes of the n iture of torv^e 
are now obsolete in most countries although 
conscription may be regarded as m exception 
to this rule 

Cor vette a vt ssel of w ir ship ngged having 

1 flush deck with no quarter deck and only one 
tier of guns but the term is now superseded by 
cruiser In the British navy there was a class 
of corvettes built of iron or steel swift vessels 
propelled by steam as well is by a large spread 
of canvas and carrying heavy guns 

Cor vey 01 Korvei (kor vi) a formerly re 
nowneel Benedictine abbey neir Iloxtcr in the 
Prussian province of Westph ilia founded in 
810 an euly centre of German civilization 
Witte kind the histoiiographer of the convent 
Bruno known ifterwirds as Pope Gregory IV 
and many other learned men were educated 
here To its library belonged the only MS of 
the first six books of the Annals of Tacitus 
discovered here in 1^14 The abbey or castle 
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of Corvcy as it is now called has a nch and 
extensive library but the ancient collection of 
the Benedictines is no longer in existence 

Cor vidae the crows a family of passerine 
birds in which the bill is strong of conical shape 
more or less compressed and the gape straight 
The nostrils are covered with stiff bristle like 
feathers directed forwards The fimily includes 
the common crow rook raven magpie, jay, 
jackdaw nut cra< kcr and Cornish chough 

Corvinus Matthias King of Hungary second 
son of lohn Ilunmadcs The enemies of his 
father kept him imprisoned in Bohemia but m 
1458 at the age of sixteen years he was called 
to the throne of Hungary He maintained his 
position against Frederick III repelled the 
invading lurks and between 1408 and 1478 
conquered Silt si 1 Moravia and I usatia he 
was also victorious over the 1 oles and took 
the greater part of Austria including Vienna 
from Frederick and held all his extensive eon 
quests till his death He ent ouraged st lence tnd 
scholarship and collected a grt it hbr iry (after 
wards destroyed by the Turks) at Buda He 
died m 1400 

Corvus M V ilcrius famous gt ncral of the 
early Rom ui Republic born about 170 b c died 
about 270 b c He was elected C onsul m <148 
defeated the Volsci the Sammtes the Rtruscans 
and the Marsi was Dictator in 342 and 111 301 
Consul for the sixth time in 209 

Coryate Thomas an (( centric English tra 
veller born in 1577 died at Surat India 1017 
His wanderings a great part on foot were 
through Europe Asia Minor Persi 1 and India 
His tra\els were published under such curious 
titles as Coryate s Crudities ind Coryate s Crambe 
or Coleworte twice sodden He acted as a sort 



of butt or foil to the wits with whom he asso 
ciated in London 

Corylus See Hazel 

Corymb in botany that form of inflores 


cence m which the flowers each on its own 
pedicel of different lengths are so arranged 
along a common axis as to form a flat broad 
mass of flowers with a convex or level top as in 
the hawthorn and candytuft See Inflorescence 
Corypha a genus of palms including the 
fan p dm gebang palm and tahput 

Coryphae na orCoryphene a genus of bony 
Ashes belonging to the fanulv Coryphsemda' 
Ihe body is elongated compressed and covered 
with small scales and the dorsal An extends the 
whole length of the back or nearly so The 
dolphin of the ancients is the C hippurus All 
the species natives of the seas ot warm climates 
are very rapid m their motions and very vora 
cious 

Coryphae us the leader of the chorus in the 
Greek drmias Ills functions were often ns 
wide as those of our st ige manager conductor 
and ballet master The name corypMe is now 
applied to a ballet dancer 

Coryphodon a genus of extinct Eocene Ungu 
lata embraced 111 the firmly Amblypoda The 
included species were stoutly built small brained 
animals with five blunt toes on each foot and 
a slender tail The mol ir teeth possessed broad 
ridged crowns and there were well de\ eloped 
tusks in the upper jaw 

Cos (now called Stanchio or Stanko) an 
island in the iEge in Sea on the ( oast of Asia 
Minor arci 95 square miles pop 10 000 It 
was the birth pi ice of Apelles md Hippocrates 
and had anciently a celebrated temple of ATscu 
iapius In Cos was manufactured a fine trans 
lucent kind of silk much valued by the meients 
Cos is also the name of the principal town a 
seaport of some import mcc formerly The 
island } iclds grain wine silk cotton and citrons 
Cos was seized bv an Italian fleet m 1912 m 
the course of the Turco Italian War During 
the Balkan War an agit ition arose among the 
islanders of Cos for union with Greece but it 
was agreed by the Treaty of London (13th May 
1913) that the final disposition of all the Aegean 
Islands should be left to the powers By the 
Treaty of S&vrcs Greece obtained the Aegean 
Islands to be ceded to her by Italy with the 
exception of Rhodes In 1921 however Greece 
was still at w ar with Turkey 

Goscinomancy (Cr koskmon sieve and 
manteia divination ) divination practised in 
ancient tunes by means of a sieve and a pair 
of shears and employed for the purpose of dis 
covering thieves The sieve writes Tylor m 
Primitive Culture was held hanging bv a thread 
or by the points of a pair of shears stuck into 
its nm The names ot the suspected persons 
were mentioned and at the mention of the 
name of the thief the sieve was supposed to 
turn or swing or fall 
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Goseley an urban sanitary district of West 
Staffordshire forming a suburb of Wolver 
hampton It has extensive iron and other 
manufactures Pop 22 8 34 

Gosenza (ko sen tsa) m episcopal city of 
Southern Italy capital of province of Cosenza 
or Calabria Citcnorc 150 miles si- of Naples 
pop 27 048 It his manufactures of silk pot 
tery and cutlery the environs are beautiful 
and produce abundance of corn fruit oil wine 
and silk — The province has an area of 2566 
sq miles and a pop of 406 007 

Coshering or Coshery an old feudal custom 
in Ireland by which the lord of the soil had the 
right to lodge and feast himself at a tenant s 
house This tribute or exaction was at length 
commute d for a quit rent The English base d 
upon this right the practice of coyne and livery 
Cosmas surnamed Indicopleustes ( the Indian 
navigator ) m Alexandrian merchant and tra 
veller of the sixth century aftc rw ards a monk 
He wrote several geogriplucal and theological 
works the most important of which extant is 
the Topographia Christiana The author tries to 
prove that the earth is a paralle logram bounded 
by walls which meet and form the \ mlted roof 
which we call the sky A 11 English transition 
of the 2 opoyraphia Christiana was published m 
1897 

Cos mism See Positivism 
Cosmogonies Mythological The earliest 
recorded theories regarding the beginning of 
things are found in the 1 yramid Age Texts 
of Ancient Fgypt (c 2700 bc) One is that 
all things had their origin m pnme\ il witer 
on which ippe ired a lotus the symbol of the 
womb of the mother goddess hrom the lotus 
bloom emerged the sun god Atum who created 
the other gods including Ptah of Memphis 
ind Thoth the moon god Ptah was the divine 
artisan who hammered out the iron firmament 
and set the world in order The Memphites 
believed that Ptah w is assisted by eight em in 1 
tions of himself in dw irf forms and that he w as 
111 himself the personification of the Universe 
his eyes being the sun and moon He was 
also regarded as the divine potter who shaped 
the sun and moon and the first man and woman 
on liis potter s wheel The solar cult of Hello 
polls and the Ptih cult of Memphis fused their 
beliefs and the germ of the doctnnc of the 
Logos emerged Ptah was then regarded as 
the he irt (nnnd) and tongue (word) of the 
gods lhc idea of creation originated 111 the 
he irt (mind) and the tongue repeated the thought 
of the mind All things thus had origin m 
the thought of the god and came into existence 
as the god expressed his thoughts (Cf Breasted 
Religion and Thought m Ancient Egypt pp 45 
et seq ) Other ideas were that the world was 


hatched from an egg laid by the cosmic goose 
that at the beginning the earth and sky goddess 
were separated by one of their sons and that 
the goddess gave birth to sun and moon or 
that mankind wild beasts reptiles vegetation 
metals &c had origin from the tiody moisture 
(tears saliva &c ) of the sun god The early 
Osirian cult appears to have beheied that the 
universe was shaped when Osins was slam and 
his bod} mutilated In Babylonia there were 
various theories One was that the world was 
set in order after the younger gods overcame 
their demoniac ancestors Tiamat the Great 
Mother dr igon was slain by Marcluk her 
blood flowed as water and part of her body 
formed the sky and part of it the earth Another 
thcorv was th it the world w is formed by the 
god who laid reeds on the water and caused 
mud to form The first man was formed from 
a reed md river clay or from a bone and clay 
mixed with blood Both the Bibvlonmns and 
Lgyptuns behe\ ed tint the world was sur 
rounded by water the Greit Circle (Okemos) 
In the Pyramid Texts Osins is (as the serpent 
dragon or lcvnthin) the cneircler of the 
world I his idea is found in Norse mythology 
which tells of the world encircling Midgird 
serpent In the Icel indie 1 (Idas the gods slay 
Ymir and cut up lus body His blood becomes 
the sea his flesh the land his bones the moun 
tains his hair the trees his skull the heavens 
his brains the clouds The Chinese P an Ku is 
similarly a world giant He emerged from the 
cosmic egg One myth tells that he formed the 
world with his hammer like the Egyptian Ptah 
another th it lus body w is cut in pic ees to form 
the earth as m the Ymir myth Additional 
details are that his eyes bcc ime the sun and 
moon and that the parasites on his body became 
human beings The cosmic egg figures m Indian 
myths as does also the ide 1 th it the universe 
had origin m the mind of Brahma Ihe first 
god split himself and one part became a goddess 
who gave birth to all things Ahura Mazda is the 
Iranian ere itor of the gods mankind and the 
materi il world and Ahnman of evil spirits In 
the Shinto mythology of Jap in the god Izanagi 
and the goddess Izanami the descendants of the 
elder deities constructed a world house on the 
first island they formed by stirring the ocean 
with 1 jewelled spear and give birth there to 
deities and islands These later deities are the 
ancestors of the various tribes Greek theories 
appear to have been derived from the older 
civiliz itions including the belief m the eternity 
of m itter Anax igoras was the first to te ich 
that the universe was created by the Supreme 
Being from nothing In Greece India China 
Mexico He the older theories were systematized 
and embraced in the doctnnc of the World s 
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Ages traces of which are found in Babylonia 
and Egypt In Mexico the universe had a 
solar ongin Several suns perished ind with 
them the human races through lack of nourish 
merit A great variety of myths resembling 
those of the Old World prevailed 111 the Americas 
and in Ote una In Celtic mythology the idea 
of the eternity of matter is fundamental and 
the races are descended from deities who came 
from other lmds 

Cosmog ony (Gr / osmos world and gone 
generation) a tlicorv of tin origin or formation 
of the universe Such theories may be com 
prthended under three classes — 1 The first 
represents the world as etern il in form as 
well as subst nice 2 The matter of the world 
is eternal but not its form i I he matter 
and form of the universe arc ascribed to the 
direct agency of a spiritual cause the world 
had a beginning and shall have in end Aristotle 
appi irs to have embraced the first theory but 
the theory which considers the matter of the 
universe eternal but not its form was the pre 
vailing one among the 100101118 who starting 
from the principle thit nothing could be made 
out ot nothing could not admit the creation of 
matter yet did not believe tint the world had 
been always m its prese nt state The prior st ite 
ot the world subject to a const mt succession 
of uncertain movements which e h nice after 
wards mide regular they called chaos The 
Phexmcians Babylonians md ilso Egyptians 
seem to have adhered to this theory One form 
of this theory is the atomic theory is taught by 
Leucippus Lpicurus and Lucretius According 
to it atoms or indivisible particles existed from 
eternity moving at li izard ind producing by 
their constant meeting a variety of substances 
After having given rise to in immense variety 
of combinations they produced the present 
orgini 7 ation of bodies The third theory of 
cosmogony makes God or some deity the 
Creator of the world out of nothing This is 
an ancient and widely spread theory and is 
that taught m the book of Gene ns Anaxagoras 
was the first among the C reeks who taught that 
God created the universe from notlung The 
great races of mankind the Semites Egyptians 
and Aryans ill originated cosmogonies The 
concept of creation ex mhilo was however 
practically unknown to and is present neither 
m Babylonian b gyptian nor Greek cosmogonies 
But in one of the hymns of the Rigveda it is 
stated that 111 the primal age of the gods 
being was born of non being Cosmogony 
differs from cosmology in this thit the latter 
aims at understmdmg the actual composition 
and governing laws of the universe as it now 
exists while the former answers the question 
as to how it first came to be — Bibliography 


Agnes Clerke Modern Cosmogonies Faye Sur 
l ongme du monde theories cosmogoniques dbc 

Cosmos order or harmony and hence the 
universe as an orderly and beautiful system 
It is opposed to chaos the state of complete 
disorder and 111 this sense it has been adopted 
by Humboldt as the title of his celebrated work 
Cosmos ( 1845 - 58 ) which desenbes the nature 
of the heavens as well as the physical pheno 
mena of the earth The original term meaning 
order was first applied to the world by 
Pythagoras 

Cos sacks tribes who inhabit the southern 
and eastern parts of Russia and who under 
the government of the Tsars paid no taxes, 
but performed instead the duty of soldiers 
Nearly all of them belong to the Graeco Russian 
( hurch to which they are strongly attached, 
and to the observances of which they are par 
ticularly attentive They must be divided into 
two principal disscs both on account of their 
descent ind their present condition — the Cos 
sicks of Little Russia and those of the Don 
Both tlasses and especully those of the Don 
h ive collateral branches distributed as Cossacks 
of the Azov of the Danubt of the Black Sea 
of the Caucisus of the Ural oi Orenburg of 
Siberia of the Chinese frontiers and of Astra 
khan Writers are not agreed as to the ongm 
of the Cossieks and their name The very 
word Cossack and its etymology have given 
rise to speculation and many have been the 
explanations suggested by scholars Some are 
of opinion that the word Cossack is of lohsh 
origin nu ining goat as the first Cossacks used 
to vicar goatskins whilst others trace it to a 
Spanish word casace from which the Trench 
derive the word casaque The name of Cossack 
is however most probably derived from a 
Tartar word meaning light armed man Originally 
a Cossack or Kozak meant a m irauder a free 
booter or even a pirate The Cossacks are 
a mixed Caucasian and Tartar race and in 
personal appearance bear a close resemblance 
to tht Russians but are of a more slender make 
and have features which are decidedly more 
handsome and expressive Originally their 
government formed a kind of democracy at 
the head of which was a chief or hetman of 
their own choice while under him was a long 
series of officers with jurisdictions of greater 
or less extent partly civil and partly military 
all so arranged as to be able on any emergency 
to furnish the largest military array on the 
shortest notice Under the rule of the Tsars 
of Russia the demo( ratical part of the Cossack 
constitution gradu illy disappeared The title of 
chief hetman was vested in the heir apparent 
to the throne and all the subordinate hetmans 
and other officers were appointed by the Crown. 
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Each Cossack was liable to military service 
from the age of eighteen to thirty eight and had 
to furnish his own horse Ihey supplied the 
former Russian Fmpire with one of the most 
valuable elements 111 its national army forming a 
first rate irregular e iv ilry and rendering excel 
lent service as scouts and skirmishers In 1570 
they built their principal stanitza and rendez 
vous called Tshcrkosk on the Don not far above 
its mouth As it was rendered unhealthy by the 
overflowing of the island on which it stood 
New Tsherkask was founded m 1805 some 
miles from the old city to which nearly all 
the inhabitants removed This forms the capital 
of the country of the Don Cossaeks which until 
the revolution of 1918 constituted a province 
or government of Russia and had an area of 
63 512 sq miles and a pop of 4 013 400 
— Cf W T Cresson, The Cossacks their History 
and Country 

Cossimbazar a town in Moorshedabad dis 
triet Bengal It was one of the earliest settle 
ments of the East Indu Company and was 
formerly a place of great importance 

Costa Alfonso Augusto de Portuguese states 
man born in 1871 died 1915 He studied at 
Coimbra and became professor of liw m 1896 
Elected to the Cortes m 1899 and again in 
1900 he soon showed himself to be ail enemy 
of the monarchical svstem An enthusiastic 
supporter of the revolution which resulted in 
establishing the Portuguese Republic m 1910 
he became Premier m Tin 1913 

Costa Sir Michael musical composer and 
conductor born at N iples of an old Spanish 
family 1810 died 1884 In 1828 he came to 
England md in 1839 became a 11 itur ili/ed 
British subject lie was conductor of the Phil 
harmonic Society the Sacred Harmonic Society 
the opera at Her Majesty s and the Handel 
Festivals He was the first master of the art 
who had appeared in F n gland His chief works 
are the opera Don Carlos and the oratorios Fit 
produced at the Birminghun Festival in 1855 
and Naaman He was knighted 111 1869 

Costa Rica the most southern state of the 
republics of Central America bounded n by 
Nicaragua e and n by the Caribbean Se 1 
e and s by Panama and s and w by the 
Pacific Area about 23 000 sq miles A eon 
troversy concerning the true boundary line be 
tween ( osta Rica and Panama was still pending 
and m 1921 (26th Feb ) a war broke out between 
the two republics after P mama had refused to 
submit tsclf to arbitration The countiy is 
intersected diagonally by the primary range or 
cordillera of the isthmus which throws off 
numerous spurs on either side The principal 
range contains several lofty eminences (the 
highest 11 740 feet) and volcanoes both active 


and extinct or dormant Costa Rica is said to 
contain some rich gold mines at present how 
c\er thiy are not worked to any great extent 
Sdver and copper are ilso found The country 
is extremely fertile Coffei rice and maize 
are raised on the tableland in the interior 
and ban mas cac 10 sugar cotton and tobacco 
are cultivited in tlu low coist regions Coffee 
and bananas are the chief products I he forests 
are valuable The capital is ban Tos6 and the 
two established ports are Punta Arenas on the 
Pacific side and 1 orto I mion on the Caribbean 
Sea It has been an independent state since 
182] from 1821 to 1819 forming 1 part of the 
Central American Confederation but the exact 
political status of the country was not assured 
until 1848 when an independent republic was 
proclaimed The republic is governed by a 
constitution proinulgitul in 1871 and modified 
repeatedly since the last occasion being 8th 
Tune 1917 Universal suffr ige w is adopted m 
1913 There are some 400 miles of railway 
The revenue is over £600 000 md there is a 
debt of over £4 000 000 The exports annually 
amount to over £2 000 000 mostly coffee and 
bananas Roman C itholicism is the religion of 
the state but there is entire religious liberty 
under the constitution 1 lementary education 
is compulsory and free Pop 459 423 mostly 
of Spanish descent — Bibi ioc uaphy G Nieder 
lcin The Republic of Costa Rica J B Calvo, 
The Republic of Costa Rica R Fern&ndcz 
Guardia History of the Discovery and Conquest ) 
of ( osta Rica 

Costel lo Dudley novelist and journalist 
born m Irelind 1801 died in London 1865 A 
constant contributor to in iny journals and in iga 
zincs and author of sc\eral popular woiks of 
fiction as taint Heart never 1 von 1 air Lady 
— His sister Louisa Stuart Costello born 1815 
died 1870 published two rommees entitled 
The Queen Mother or The Queen s Poisoner 
(1841) and Clara lane (1848) a poem called 
2 he Jay of the Storl (1856) and vinous his 
toncal and desenptive works 

Coster, Laurens (c died Janszoon that is 
son of John) whose name is connected with 
the ongin of pnnting was born in Hiarlem m 
1370 or 1371 died about 1440 He was sacristan 
{Roster) of the parochial church at Haarlem 
and from this office he denved his surname 
According to a statement first found in Tunius s 
Batavia (1588) he was the original inventor of 
movable types and on this ground the Dutch 
have erected statues in his honour But m 
1870 a Dutchman Dr Van der Linde pro 
fessed to have demolished the claims of Ilaar 
lem to the invention of printing and to have 
established that Holland like other countries 
was indebted for it to the Mayence school 
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This conclusion was rejected by T II Hcssels 
who on carefully investigating the matter 
thought it highly probable that Coster was 
the inventor 

Cost mary (from Lat costos an aromatic 
plant and Mary the Virgin) or Alecost ( Chry 
santhemum Balsamita) a composite herbaceous 
plant a hardy perennial 1 mtive of Italy 
introduced into Britain in 1508 and common 
m almost every rural garden It wis formerly 
put into ale to give it an aromatic flavour 
hence the name Alecost 

Costs (Lat constare to cost consist) a term 
used in English law to denote legal expenses 
They fall into two divisions (a) costs as between 
party and party comprising only necessary ex 
pcnscs of process — as a general rule costs follow 
the sue cess of a 1 iwsuit ind are aw irded on 
this basis and (b) costs is between solic itor and 
client comprising all expenses reasonably m 
eurred in the prosecution of the client s interests 
Apart from written agreement a signed Bill of 
Costs must be rendered to the client and there 
after one month must elapse before action for 
payment ean be tiken in order that if the 
client so desire the bill ni ly be taxed 

Cos tume (I it costuma from consuetudo 
custom) distinctive girments worn by man 
and woman among different nations anil races 
and at different periods anel regaided from the 
point of view of style and adornment rather 
th m from that of simple clothing The history 
of costume and its evolution through centuries 
is practically the history of civilization and of 
human society Hum in aspirations and t iste 
mans person il habits and customs lank and 
social position and even vice inel virtue have 
been reflected in the costumes adopted by men 
of different n itionalities and at \ anous epochs 
of history The costume is a symbol of the 
ige of the subtle qu dilies and characteristics 
of race and epoch and of the degree of eivili 
zation The study of costume by the aid of 
monuments sculptures mel paintings helps us 
to understand the march of civilization Sim 
plicity and extru\ agance costliness and sobriety 
frivolity and modesty are all reflected in the 
costumes of past ages The French have a 
proverb l habit fait le mome and it is no exag 
gcration to say that the costume made the race 
and also the individual The Romans spoke 
of the Egyptian as limger (linen wearing) of 
the Greek as chlamydatus (cloaked) of the man 
of the North and the ancient Briton as bracatus 
(breeches wearing) of the Arab and the Persian 
as mitratus (turbaned) and of the German as 
comatus (long haired) 

The earliest indications of costume come from 
tropical and warm countries a fact which tends 
to prove that the origin of costume is not to be 


sought entirely in the necessity of protection 
against the inclemency of the weather The 
feeling of shame too is as Wcstermarck rightly 
observes far from being the cause of man s 
covering his body Ihe feeling of modesty 
and shame was not so much the cause as the 
effect of dress 

Costumes or dresses were worn not so much 
because man wished to cover his nakedness 
but because man and woman wished to make 
themselves attractive to each other Costume 
was also regulated in uncicnt times as to some 
extent also in modern times by a desire to 
indicate the rank and position of the wearer 
Thus the higher classes wore m uiy more clothes 
than the lower 

The costume of every nation was influenced 
by various fictors such as climate character 
mil mode of life Originally therefore costume 
was national showing the difference existing 
between the various races 

The costume of the old Lgyptnns which we 
know from the w ill decorations of 1 gypt con 
sisted chiefly of 1 loin cloth tied in lront a sort 
of short drawers which was iftirwirils sue 
cecded by a close fitting garment It ivmg the 
arms free and re u lung below the knees A short 
skirt suspended from the wust was the girment 
adopted by the Bibylonuns The nature of 
the material and the dimensions of the garment 
indicated the r ink and position of the wearer 
The Greeks anil Romans united ipprcc 1 ition 
of outline to a sc use of gr ice in dr ipery 

At ill epochs of their history the Greeks 
employed for their dress an oblong piece of 



Greek Costume from a Breastplate 


The men arc wearing the long undergarment ( chiton ) and 
upper garment ( chicane pharos himation) fastened apparently 
across the shoulders with a brooch 1 he woman is wearing 
the chiton 

material which they transformed into either a 
long shirt or a coat All the subsequent changes 
in Greek dress were only the result of the manner 
and method in which this maten il was draped 
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round the body the degree of softness of the 
material and its ornamentation Generally 
speaking Greek dress was distinguished by its 
simplicity The chief garments of the Greeks 
were either endymata lower garments worn next 
to the body or epiblemata over garments 



Roman Costume Man wearing the toga 

The principal Greek girment worn next to the 
body was the chiton a long piece of material 
folded round the body with apertures for the 
arms the material being fastened about the 
shoulder with a button or a clasp This loose 
garment was open from the thigh downwards 
and was fastened at the hips with a band the 
garment being pulled through this band so as 
to make it shorter t reek women too wore 
the chiton which was only longer than that of 
the men It wis secured by a band under the 
breasts and also at the hips 

Over this garment was worn the peplo ? a 
sort of mantle consisting of an oblong ample 
piece of material draped round the body under 
the arms and then over the shoulders The 
material emplovtd was either wool among the 
Dorians or linen among the Ionians The women 
also employed a third mate nil called byssos a 
sort of cotton tissue The predominant colour 
of these garments was white but violet and 
saffron cherry and purple were also appreciated 
The garments were frequently embroidered with 
silver and gold Greek women devoted much 
care to their head gear Both men and women 
wore sandals shoes and other foot gear The 
Greeks it may be added were acquainted with 
the secret arts of the toilet They knew of cos 


metics and wore wigs The ladie3 and perhaps 
not only the ladies painted their faces 

Ihe ltomans adopted from the Greeks the 
chiton 1 c the garment adjusted to the body 
and reaching to the knee for the man ind to the 
ankle for the woman This they e died tunica 
a word which has become familiar to us as tunic 
The garment was either lmc n or woollen and its 
sleeves it first scarcely renehmg to the elbows 
afterwards came down to the wrist Ihe pat 
ricians wore o\er the tunica the toga ample 
enough to cover the whole person of the wearer 
it could also be pulled over the head for pro 
cction against the weather The toga was 
wrapped round the body somewhat like the 
plaid of the Scottish Highlanders Ihe outer 
garment of the plebeians was a cloak of coarse 
material with i cowl ittachcd to it to cover the 
head The tunic worn by the Senators had a 
broad stripe of purple sewed on the breast The 
tunic was secured by a belt or girdle The 
Itomano too like the Greeks h id a v inety of 
sandals and shoes Itom in ladies wore ear 
rings neckliees and bracelets 

The costume of the Gauls denoted their 
Oriental origin It consisted of close fitting 
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From a statuette representing a fashionable 
lady of Horace s period bhe wears three 
garments a long flowing robe caught up by 
a girdle just above the hips so as to make the 
crinkled fold a loose vest rather open at the 
neck which hangs straight and is confined 
below the breasts by another girdle and 
lastly a sort of opera cloak thrown over her 
shoulders and kept m place by brooches 

pantaloons or loose trousers called by the 
Romans bracce reaching as far as the ankles 
where they were met by shoes of leather Such 
was also the costume of the early Britons 
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British and Gaulish women wore a long tunic 
reaching to the ankles and over it a shorter one 
called guanaeum whence is derived the word 
gown 

When Rome became mistress of the world 
and united unde r her sw ly the numerous nationa 
lities of the Orient uid of the Occident the 
Roman costume became fashionable and for 
the first time the idea of f ishion w is introduced 
and developed It affected the life manners 
customs and costumes of the world Rome m 
her turn was supplanted by Byzantium and 
Oriental influence btcime predominant The 
Crus ides having to a certain extent pulk d down 
the barriers existing between the various nations 
and brought Fast and West nearer national 
differences m costume diminished and fashion 
was developed France and Sp un led the way 
and their influence m ide itself felt in other coun 
tries In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
French costume was influenced by Italy To 
wards the middle of the sixteenth century it 
was the Spanish costume that predominated 
and it was adopted and developed m h ranee 
and in England A new era was inaugurated 
by the reign of Louis XIV which again witnessed 
the sway of France Since that time Trench 
costumes have been adopted ill o\cr the civi 
li7ed world Thus the historical and national 
costume gradually disappeared and is only to 
be met with nnong the rural populations of 
Europe and among the Orient il and Asiatic 
nations But the national costume of the 
country folks too is gradually dis ippearing 
under the influence of Dame Fashion 

Biblioc kafii\ A Racmct Te Costume Ths 
toriqne T R Planchc* A Cyclopaedia oj Costume 
G Hill A History oj English Dress from the 
Saxon Period to the Present Day Mrs Aria 
Costume T Hope Costume of the Ancitnts 

Cosway Ric li ird I nghsh immature painter 
born 1740 died 1821 He received his artistic 
education in London and soon made his mark 
becoming an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1770 and an academician next year and 
exhibiting a number of miniatures in the aca 
demy s exhibitions He w is appointed principal 
painter to the Prince of Wales was quite the 
rage among people of fashion and naturally 
made a large income but was noted for vanity 
extravag nice and eccentricity The 1 irgest col 
lection of his miniatures is m Windsor Castle 

Cdte d Or (kot dor) that is lull or hillside 
of gold from the excellence of its vintages a 
chain of hills in the east of f ranee height from 
1400 to 1800 feet 

Cdte d Or an inland and eastern depart 
ment of France part of the old province of 
Burgundy having Dijon as its capital It 
is watered by the Seine, the Sa6ne, and their 


affluents and derives its name from the C6te 
d Or hills which traverse it from n i to s w 
Area 1 191 sq miles The vineyards of the 
eastern slopes of the C 6tc d Or produce the 
celebrated wines of Upper Burgundy Iron 
coal and marble ire found Pop 121 088 

Cotentin (ko bin tan) a peninsula of Northern 
France projecting into the I nghsh Channel 
forming part of the department of La Manche 
and of Normand> celebrated for its cattle 
and butter Cherbourg is the 1 irgest town 

C6tes du Nord (kot du nor) a maritime de 
partment in the north of Trance forming pirt 
of ancient Bnttany capitil St Bneuc Area 
2780 sq miles The coist extends about 150 
miles and the herring pilchard and mackerel 
fishing is ictively pursued One of the main 
branches of industry is the rearing of e ittlc 
and horses In manufacturing industries the 
pnncipil branch is the spinning of flix and 
hemp ind the weaving of linen and s ill cloth 
Among the minerals are iron lead and granite 
Pop 5 *7 824 

C oti dal Lines a s\ stem of lines on a globe 
or ( hart marking the places win re high water 
takes place at the same instant 

Cotil lion a bn->k d nice of French origin 
performed by eight persons together resembling 
the quadrille which superseded it It was a 
fashionable dance at the court of Charles X 
The name is now given to a dance which some 
times winds up a bill and which is cl meed by 
any numbt r of d mcers and w ith i gre it variety 
of figures the pairs of dunceis following in this 
the leading pair and purtneis being suecessnely 
changed 

Cotman John Sell I nghsh architectural 
draughtsman and 1 mdse ipe p unter born 1782 
died 1842 Nearly J00 of his w iter colours 
including Breahng the Cold ind Greta Bridge 
arc in the British Museum Of his oil pictures 
one Wherries on Breydon is m the National 
Gallery 

Coto the reddish brown aromatic and slightly 
bittc r b irk of Pahcourea densijlora ord Rubia 
eea. a tree of S Ament a imported into Furope 
and used is a remedy in diarrhcri and profuse 
sweating 

Cotoneas ter a genus of sm ill trees or trail 
mg shrubs nat ord Rosacea* C lulgans is a 
rare Bntish pi mt having rose c oloured pc tals 
and the m irgins of the c tlyx downy The other 
species are natives of the south of Furope and 
the mountains of India They are all adapted 
for shrubbenes and for covering walls 

Gotopax i the most remarkable volcanic 
mountain of the Andes in Ecuador about 
60 miles ne of t himborazo lat 0 48 s 
long 78 40 w altitude 19 500 feet It is the 
most beautiful of the colossal summits of the 
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Andes being a perfectly symmetrical truncated 
cone presenting a uniform unfurrowed field of 
snow of resplendent brightness Several terrific 
eruptions of it occurred 111 the course of the 
eighteenth nineteenth ind twentieth centuries 
Cotrone (kotrona) 1 seaport of Southern 
Italy province of Catan/iro on the site of the 
incient ( roton It has a cathedral and c irries 
on an export trade in lruits Pop 10 162 
Cots wold Hills a range of hills Tngland 
County Gloucester which they traverse n to s 
for upwards of 50 miles extreme elevation 
near C hcltcnham 1114 feet — The C otswold sheep 
arc a bleed of sheep rein irk ible for the length 
of their woe>l formerly peculiar to the cemntics 
of C loucester Hereford and Woreestei 

Cotta Tohann Pneelrich Baron von an 
eminc nt bookseller of C erm my born 1704 
died 18)2 He began business it lubingen 
but in 1811 removed to Stuttgart He was the 
publisher for many great writers in ( ermany 
including Goethe Schiller Wiclmel Richter 
Uhland Fichte Hegel the Humboldts and 
others 

Cot tabus m ancient Greek game said to 
have originated in Sieily which consisted in 
throwing wine lees from cups without spilling 
into little b isms eit met il suspended in a parti 
eulir manner or floating in witer The lees 
made 1 noise as they strue k the basins md from 
this noise and from the success of the throw 
omens were drawn As was natural the omens 
mostly referred to success or failure in love 
Cottier Tenure a system of tenure according 
to which labourers rent sm ill portions of land 
directly from the owner or from a farmer often 
giving personal service is part ot the lent and 
hohlitip, by mnual tenancy The term cottier as 
connected with agiiculturc w is derived from 
Irel md The evils which resulted from the 
system led to the new departure of the Irish 
Lind Acts of 1870 md 1881 

Cottin (kot an) Mane (c died Sophie Risteau) 
better known by the nunc of Madame Cottin 
French novelist born 1770 died 1807 In 1700 
she married M Cottin a banker of Bordeiux 
who died m 1793 and thenceforth she followed 
literature Her best known work is Elisabeth ou 
Lcs Exiles de Si bine other novels are Claire 
d Albe Malvina Amflie and Mathilde 

Cottingham an urban district of Lngland 
Yorkshire 4 miles north west of Hull the resi 
dene e of m iny people engaged m business at 
Hull The Hull watc rworks are there Pop 5135 
Cottle, Joseph a bookseller and publisher of 
Bristol and the author of some now almost 
completely forgotten poems was born in 1774 
died 1853 He was a generous friend to Coleridge 
and Southey in their eirly days and wrote an 
mterc sting volume of recollections of those 
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authors Ills works include Malvern lhlls 
John the Baptist Messiah and Turly Recollec 
tions chiefly relating to Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Cotton the name given to tlu soft cellular 
hairs which encircle the seeds of plants ot the 
genus C ossypium nit 01 d Milvaeee The 
genus is indigenous to both the Old and the 
New World and the pi mts are now cultivated 
all over the world within the limits of iO north 
and south of the equator Ml the species are 
perennial shrubs though in cultiv itum they are 
sometimes treitcd as if they were annu ils 
I hey hive iltcrnatc st liked md lobed leaves 
lirge vellow floweis md 1 three or five celled 
capsule which buists open when ripe through 
the middle ot the cell liberating the numerous 
black seeds covered with the beautiful 111 mien 
tous cotton I he North Amcrie in cotton is 
produced by Gossypium barbadense md G hir 
sutum and two well marked v irieties arc eulti 
\ ited the long stiple cotton which his a fine 
soft silky fibre ibout 2 inches long md the 
short staple cotton which his 1 fibre little over 
1 me h long ldhcrmg e loscly to the seed The 
long staple variety known is Sea Isl ind cotton 
holds the first pi ice in the maiket It is grown 
m some of the southern states of America 
especially on islands bordering the eoist The 
cotton grow n m South Arne rie 1 and most 
Egyptian cotton is obt lined from C brasiliense 
called also kidney cotton The indite nou Inch in 
spec ics is ( herbarium wine h v ic Ids 1 short 
stapled cotton It is grown throughout the 
Meditcrr mean region is well is in Asia The 
mode of cultiv ition is usu illy is follows — The 
seeds arc sown in the spring in drills of about 
a yard in width the plant ippearing above 
ground 111 ibout eight el lys ifte rw irds The 
rows of young pi mts ire then e ircfully weeded 
and hoecl a process which requires to be repe ited 
it two or three subsequent periods No hoeing 
takes place if ter the flowering his commenced 
from which 1 period of sc vent v cl lys generally 
elapses till the npeni lg of the seed To prevent 
the lustre of the cotton wool from being tar 
lushed the pods must not re niun ungithered 
longer th m eight el i>s iftei coming to maturity 
The cotton wool is collected by picking with 
the fingers the hikes from the pods and then 
spreading out to dry m oper ition which requires 
to be carefully performed The cotton now 
comes to be separated from the seeds a process 
called ginning which is now performed by a 
ginning machine After be ing ele msed irom the 
seeds the cotton wool is formed into biles 
and is now ready for delivery to the manufac 
turer 

Cotton has been cultivated in India md the 
adjacent islands from time immemorial It was 
known in I gvpt in the sixth century before the 
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Christian era but was then probably imported 
from India It was not till 1 comparatively 
late period tint the nations of the West beearue 
acquainted with this useful eommodity and 
e\en then it appears onl> to have been used 
as an article of the greatest luxury The intro 
duction of the cotton shrub into Europe dates 
from the ninth century and was first effected 
by the Spanish Moors who planted it in the 
plains of Valencia Cotton manufactories were 
shortlv afterwards established at Cordova 
( r in ida and Seville md by the fourteenth 
century the cotton stuffs manufactured m 
Granada had come to be regarded as superior 
in qu ihty to those of Syria About the four 
teenth century cotton thread begin to be un 
ported into 1 ngland In China the cotton 
shrub wis known at a very early period but 
cotton does not appt ir to have been turned 
to any account as an aiticlc of manufacture 
till the sixth ctntur^ of the Christian era nor 
was it extensively used for that purpose till 
nearly the middle of the fourteenth century 
In the New World the manufacture of cotton 
cloth appe irs to h ive been well understood by 
the Mexic ms and Peruvians long before the 
advent of Luiopean It was planted by the 
Jbnghsh colonists of Virginia m 1021 but only 
as an experiment and the amount produced 
was long very small About 1780-90 the British 
West Indies supplied Britain with most of its 
raw cotton other sources being Asia Minor and 
the I evant Bi i/il md the L 1 st Indies The 
United States then began to export cotton in 
large quantities and soon outdistanced all other 
countries is it still does though much cotton 
is also exported from Inch 1 and J gypt 1 artly 
owing to the doings of speculators partly to 
the continued increase m the world s require 
ments and 1 possible scarcity of raw cotton 
efforts are being m ide to grow the plant in 
British possessions m Afnci and elsewhere 
large are is being suited by soil and climate 
if labour md transport were available Mean 
time the cotton imported from British posses 
sions is ubout a twentieth of that imported 
from the United States The value of our 
imports of raw cotton varies much m different 
years in 1914 it was £5 j 351 000 in 1916 
£84 710 000 and m 1917 £110 591000 In 1907 
cotton from the United States was valued at 
£46 911 291 fiom Lgypt at £17 949 904 from 
India at £2 331 421 from Brazil at £1 519 788 
The worlds production of cotton is about 
29 000 000 biles of 400 lb each 

In the British cotton factories are employed 
about 577 000 hands and their number and 
the j early value of the goods exported have 
much increased In 1900 including yarn &c 
the value was only £09 750,000 in 1913 it was 


£125 601 000 and in 1917 £145 192 671 Almost 
every country in the world purchases British 
cotton goods but British India is the largest 
market of all The cotton factories had 
47 857 056 spindles in 1 903 the number is 
now estimated at 57 000 000 Lancashire is 
the great seat of the industry chief centres 
being Bolton Oldhun Preston Rochdale and 
Blackburn See Cotton Manufacture — Biblio 
graphy S I Chipman Ihe Lancashire Cotton 
Industry G W Burkett and C H Poe Cotton 
a Practical Manual Dana Cotton from Seed to 
1 00 m R J Peake Cotton from the Raw Material 
to the 1 wished Product S 11 G Watt Wild and 
Cultivated Cotton Plants of the World J A Todd 
The World s Colton Crops 
Cotton Charles an Fnglish writer born 1630 
died 1687 He lived the life of a country gentle 
man being a great angler and skilled in horti 
culture His works are numerous including 
1 he S carromdes or V irgil I ravestie Instruc 
lions how to Angle for a I rout and Grayling 
in a Clear Stream a supplement to his friend 
Izaak Walton s Compleat Angler Poems on 
Various Occasions trmslations of Montaigne s 
Essays and Corneille s Horace 

Cotton Sir Robert Bruce I nglish antiquary 
and collector of literary relics born 1571 died 
1631 He assisted Cunulen in compiling his 
History of Fhzabeth and was made a baronet 
in 1611 He wrote numerous antiquarian 
pamphlets but he is chiefly remembered for 
the magnificent library of ancient charters 
records and other MSS which he collected 
The collection passed to his heir and was 
presented to the nation in 1700 After being 
partiallv destroyed by fire in 17 31 it was placed 
m the British Museum in 1753 

Cotton Famine the destitution caused by 
the outbreak of the American ( ivil War 
(1861-4) in the English cotton maiiuf ictunng 
districts especially m I unc ishire The cotton 
supply failed on account of the blockade of 
the southern ports of the United States and 
the mill owners had finally to c lose their nulls 
— nearly two millions of people being reduced 
to great distress A Relief I und was started 
and a Relief Act passed by Parliament by 
which loans were granted to the guardians of 
the poor for instituting relief works By June 
1 865 the distress was at an end greatly increased 
supplies of cotton having been got from Brazil 
Egypt India and elsewhere — Cf Arnold His 
tory of the Cotton Famine 

Cotton grass the popular name of plants 
of the genus Enophdrum ord Cypcraceie or 
sedges Several species occur m Britain in 
moory or boggy places and the white cottony 
substance they produce is used for stuffing 
pillows 
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Cotton Manufacture m its widest application 
includes ill the processes involved from the time 
that the raw cotton fibre reaches the manu 
facturing centres to the time when the finished 
cloth is di patched to its destination It thus 
embraces the operations of spinning we ivmg 
and finishing as ’well as those of bleaching 
dyeing and printing It is usual however to 
consider cotton manufacture solely as the opera 
t»on which converts yarns into cloth in other 



words it is another name for cotton weaving the 
term and operation are thus quite distinct from 
the so called operation of cotton spinning and 
the processes which are necessary in modern 
practic e to convert the raw fibre into yarn The 
general and accepted subdivision of cotton manu 
facture involves cotton spinning cotton weaving 
and cotton finishing the last of which may or 
mav not include bleaching dyeing and printing 
Cotton spinning — Although cotton spinning 
is the last operation in a series and is the method 
by means of which a comp iratively thick and 
slightly twisted collection of fibres is reduced in 
diameter to the size of the ultimate yarn with 
the necessary number of turns per inch the 
term is used in general in a much wider sense 
since it indicates all the operations except 
ginning involved in the treatment of the mate 
rial from the raw fibre to the finished yarn 


The cotton seeds are separated from the fibre 
by the ginning m u lune after wh eh the fibre 
is press packed into bales and dispatched from 
the growing areas to this and othtr countries 
lht first opcrition in a so called spinning null 
is to open the material into 1 somewhat loose 
condition suit iblc for subsequent operations 
and to elunin ite as much dirt as possible This 
is done m a mac lime termc d a bale breaker 
Vanous qu ihties of cotton fibres are then mixed 
or blended in order to make a suitable mixture 
for the type of yarn it is intended to spin The 
cotton is delivered from the breaker either to 
i mixing room to a hopper fe e der 01 to the 
opener In this m ichinc the fibres are loosened 
and a further quantity of dirt is removed In 
addition the fibres are arranged into a thin 
him which is rolled into what is known as a 
lap About four of these laps are then fed 
into the scutcher which cleans the yarn and 
forms other laps suitable for the next machine 
the carding engine or card This machine is 
provided with a number of different sized rollers 
rotating at different surface speeds the pen 
pheral surfaces of the rollers are covered with 
fine projecting wires the wires of some of the 
rollers hold the fibres others comb them and 
others doff them anti all the time the material 
is being eirawn out or attenuated The fibres 
are cleaned arranged more or less parallel to 
each other and ultimately doffed m the form 
of a wide thin film which is condensed to a 
much narrower but thicker ribbon like group 
termed a sliver and delivered into a sliver can 
If the m ite nal is for high class yarns the 
slivers may be treated by 1 comber but for 
ordinary types the slivers from the card are 
taken direct to the drawing frame where from 
four to six slivers are drawn out — the fibres 
caused to slide on each other 111 virtue of the 
different surface speeds of the rollers — united 
at the delivery side and a comparatively thin 
sliver delivered by a coiler into a sliver can 
This so called doubling and drafting helps to 
111 ike a uniform sliver and may be repeated 
a few times to obt un a high degree of uni 
fornuty The sliver e ans from the last drawing 
frame are now tiken to the slabbing frame 
where a further draft tikes place and the sliver 
is converted into a soft thread circular m 
section by imparting a slight amount of twist 
the so called slabbing thus formed is wound by 
flyers into a suitable package This operation 
is repeate d in similar flyer machines termed 
intermediate slabbing frame roving frame and 
jack frame the 1 itter used only for fine yarns 
The slightly twisted material termed rove yam 
or mimg is taken to the spinning frame where 
a further draft takes pi ice and a considerable 
amount of twist is imp irtt d to the drawn out 
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rove to form the finished yarn At least three 
distinct methods of spinning may be practised 
(1) throstle flyir spinning (2) nng spinning (3) 
mule spinning The two latter ire most exten 
sively used and the mule only for the very 
finest yarns When the y irn 1c ives the spinning 
frame or mule it is rcadv for the operations 
which are considered necessary or desirable to 
prepare the warp and weft varns for the loom 
or for other purposes where weaving is un 
necessary Up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the conversion of fibre to yarn was 
performed direct by means of the spinning 
wheel and distaff Then attempts were made 
to dispense with the hand wheel and to sub 
stitute more elaborate apparatus In the transi 
tion from hand to machine spinning Paul 
Wyatt Hargreaves Arkwright and Crompton 
plaved important parts The introduction of 
rollers is attributed to Paul and Wyatt but 
the chief credit for the evolution of cotton 
spinning machinery is given to the last three 
inventors in the above list lames Hargreaves 
a weaver of Stand lull near Blackburn invented 
the spinning jenny about 1707 and placed the 
spindles vertically instead of horizontally 
Richard Arkwright a barber of Preston and 
Bolton m\ented the water frame in 1769 a 
method of spinning with the aid of rollers 
while between 1774 and 1779 Samuel Crompton 
of Bolton invented the mule jenny the fore 
runner of the modern selfacting mule The 
principles embodied m these three patents form 
the chief features m all modem preparing and 
spinning machinery 

Cotton Weaving — The thickness of the yarns 
the quality of the fibre the single or multiple 
arrangement of the y irns ind their freedom 
from knots stubs or other imperfections depend 
upon the c h ir icter of the woi k and the desired 
conditions of the ultimate f ibrics or articles into 
which the yarns are to be introduced In the 
first place the yarns which ire intended to be 
woven into ordinary cloth are divided into two 
distinct groups warp and weft although in the 
cotton trade these are usually designated respec 
tively twist and weft The warp yarn or twist 
is almost invariably stronger than the weft 
because it is subjected to a much higher tension 
during the weaving process it has to undergo 
several distinct operations before it is ready to 
be interwoven as a set or group of warp threads 
with another set or group of weft picks In 
the process of weaving all the warp threads are 
operated collectively and simultaneously whereas 
the weft picks are introduced singly except on 
very rare occasions when two shots or picks of 
weft may be introduced at the same time 
Both warp and weft may have to be treated 
specially before they undergo the usqa| opera 


tions of weaving in order to prepare them for 
this important process of manufacture Thus 
the y may have to be bleached dyed or bleached 
and dyed mereerized gassed cleared doubled 
or twisted printed st uned or otherwise pre 
pared according to requirements In general 
howe\er the yarns are woven m the natural 
colour and without any special treatment in 
which case they may pass direct to the two 
distinct departments — warp winding and weft 
winding The weft may however come direct 
from the mule spindles in the form of cops ready 
to be placed on the tongue or peg in the well of 
the shuttle At other times the weft is rewound 
on to pirn bobbins ready for the shuttle and these 
constitute praetieilly all that has to be done to 
prepare the weft for the operation of wea\ing 
On the other hand there is a considerable amount 
of labour required before the warp threads are 
ready for being operated in the loom to receive 
the weft First the warp yarn must be wound 
either on to bobbins or in the form of cheeses 
and from this stage one at least of two or three 
paths may be followed 1 The bobbins or 
cheeses may be placed m the bank or creel and 
a warp made direct on to the warping mill 
When the necessary number of threads has been 
wound on the mill the leases are preser\cd and 
the warp is chained off after which it may or 
may not be starched mercerized or dyed and 
then wound or beamed on to a large bobbin 
shaped structure termed a weaver s beam A simi 
lar warp may be prepared on a linking machine 
where the linking into a chain is performed 
mechanically and the warp or chain beamed as 
above 2 Three hundred to four hundred of 
the above mentioned bobbins or cheeses are 
placed in a bank and four six eight or even 
more lie ims often termed warper b reels are 
mack each containing three hundred to four 
hundred threads and of any desired length up 
to the holding capacity of the warper s beams 
These reels or beams say six each filled with 
say four hundred threads are then placed m 
stands behind a slasher or tape machine and all 
the threads 6 x 400 = 2400 plUced side by 
side in one sheet passed between the starch 
rollers and over the steam heated cylinders (or 
perhaps conducted through a hot air chamber 
instead) and ultimately all the 2400 threads 
are wound in a perfectly dry state on to one 
wea> cr s beam or on to several if a long length 
of warp is required I The necessary number of 
threads may be deposited on very narrow beams 
by sectional beaming and two three or more 
of these beams placed side by side to obtain the 
desired width for the loom I 11 all three cases 
the resulting product is a weavers beam con 
taming the necessary number and kind of threads 
to form the desired width of cloth and of 
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course for a definite length as well The ends Cotton seed Oil a useful oil expressed from 


of all these threads are then drawn through the 
mails or eyes of the healds then through the 
openings ( dents or splits ) of the reed and after 
wards the warp beam with its complement of 
threads healds and reed is taken to the loom 
to be gaited 1 c the healds tied to the mechanical 
parts which operate them the reed placed be 
tween the lay and the shell and the threads 
arranged straight and tightly attached in some 
suitable way to a roller which will draw the 
cloth slowly forward as it is woven Ihc number 
of healds (or leaves of the heald) depends upon 
the pattern of the cloth 1 e whether it is plain 
twill or other simple effect and the kind of 
loom in which the healds or their equivalent 
are placed depends upon the extent of the 
p ittern or orn imcntal design The warp and 
weft are then interwoven with each other accord 
mg to pattern or designation of c loth and it will 
be understood that there is 1 huge v inety among 
which might lx mentioned calicoes sheetings 
longcloths twills sateens flinnelettes plain mcl 
striped drills shirtings zephyrs voiles towels 
poplins fustians (velveteens corduroys mole 
skins and the like) brocades and costume cloths 
In prictic illy all eases the threads of the warp 
are scparitcd met h mically into two liycrs be 
tween which the shuttle is driven and the latter 
leaves a trail of weft each journey from left to 
right md from right to left the revers il of diree 
tion causing the weft to bend parti illy round 
the outermost thread at e u h side in order to 
form the sclvigcs of the cloth 

Cotton finishing — I'ach type of cloth requires 
its own particulir method of finishing The 
first opcntion is that of examining the cloth 
and of removing slubs lumps or any foreign 
matter which may have lx en woven m or atta hed 
to the cloth The latter may afterwards be 
singed to remove outstanding parts then raised 
cut brushed and steamed A solution of stare h 
may lx requited to load the fibric in which ease 
the fabric ni ly pass through a starch mangle 
then guided over the rollers of the drying 
machine md on to the grips of the stentermg 
machine Again the fabric may be damped 
anti then calendered chested chased beetled 
or schreinered Piece goods may be stamped 
or marked measured rollcil lapped or pi nted 
while wiilc eloths may be doubled lengthwise 
(termed rigging ) and simultaneously rolled 
Goods which are to be transformed into definite 
lengths or shapes for various garments towels 
anti other articles may be cut up by means of a 
band saw or bv electric cutters These shaped 
articles may then be embroidered hem stitched 
laundered made up into boxes or parcels and 
stored for future ortlers or dispatched immedi 
atcly to their destination 


the seeds of the cotton plant often used as an 
adulterant or as a substitute for other oils 
The oil cake of cotton seed is a valuable cattle 
feeding substance 

Cotton wood a tree of the poplar kind the 
Populus momhfgra a native of North America 
The cotton from the seeds has been used in 
1 ranee and Germany for making cloth hats and 
paper but the experiment w as found unprofitable 

Cotton worm the larva of Aletia rylma 
a kind of moth often the cause of great loss 



Cotton worm I arva of Aletta xyltna 


to the cotton growers of the United States 
and South America from its rivages on the 
leaves of the plants There is also a larva — 
that of Heliothis armig&ra — that feeds upon 
the bolls and is called the boll worm 


Cotyle dons the seed leaves or seed lobes of 
the embryo plant forming together with the 
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Cotyledons 


1 Maize (Monocot\ ledonous seed) a Apple (Dico 
tyledonous exalbuminous seed) 3, Embryo of Apple seed 
4 Embryo of Poppy seed 5 Poppy (Dicotyledonous 
seed) 6 Embryo of Pine eed 7 Pine (I olycotyledonous 
albuminous seed) c Cotyledon 1* Endosperm T Seed 
coat (testa) G Grain coat (testa + pericarp) 

radicle and plumule the embryo which exists 
m every seed capable of germination Some 
plants have only one cotyledon and are accord 
ingly termed monocotyledon ous others have two 
and are dicotyledonous These differences are 
accompanied by rcmirkable differences in the 
structure of the stems leaves and blossoms 
which form the b isis for the division of flower 
ing plants into two great classes The embryo 
plant of the Comferae has many (three to twelve) 
cotyledons and mav be called polycotyledonous 
In the seeds termed exalbuminous 1 c devoid 
of endosperm the cotyledons contain a supply 
of food for the use of the germinating plant 
In some plants the store is very large and in 
germination the seed leaves remain under the 
ground as in the pea and oak in others the 
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store is not so large and the seed leaves appear 
above ground and perform the functions of true 
leaves while there is a large class of seeds where 
the embryo is very small and the food is stored 
up around it as in wheat and the buttercup 
Couch ( Quitch or Quick) Grass ( Triticum 
repens) a perennial grass which is propagated 
both by seed and by its creeping root stock and 
is one of the most common and troublesome 
weeds of agriculture When it first appears 
above ground its blade is readily eaten by 
sheep The roots are eitcn by pigs and when 
cleaned and boikd or ste uned become a fin 
naccous uid nutritious food for cows md horses 
It is the grass eaten by dogs as a vomit 

Coucy (ko se) Ch&tclam de an old French 
poet lit is tithtr Kcnaud who wis castell m 
of the castle from 1204 to 1218 or Guy dc 
(ouc\ castellan from 1180 to 1201 Ills songs 
arc distinguished by gre at warmth of p ission 
He is the hero of 1 celebrated rommee of the 
thirteenth century by J il emon Sakesep 

Cougar (1 o gar) or Puma a quadruped of 
the cat kind inhabiting most parts of America — 



Cougar ( Felts ct ncdlor ) 


tells concolor Its colour is a uniform fawn or 
redehsh brown without spots or m irkings of 
any kind It may itt nn a length of 9 feet 
inclusive of the tail In li ibits it is stealthy and 
cowirdly and seldom or never attic ks man 
It is by some called the panther or red tiger 
and is one of the most destruetive of all the 
animals of America particularly m the warmer 
cli mutes where it carries off fowls dogs eats 
and other domestic animals 

Gough a sudden and forcible expiration 
immediately preceded bv closure of the glottis 
or narrowed portion of the box of the windpipe 
The force for the action is obtained by 1 deep 
breath then follows the closure of the glottis 
succeeded by the expiratory effort forcing open 
the glottis I he action is performed by the 
expiratory muscles that is the abdominal 
muscles by whose contraction the diaphragm 
is forced up and the muscles of the chest by 
which the ribs are pulled down The cavity of 
the chest being thus diminished air is driven 
out of the lungs Ihe object of the cough is 


usually to expel any foreign maternl in the 
lungs or air tubes lhe offending material may 
be there present as the result of inflammation 
or catarrh It may also have gamed entrance 
from without Thus the irritating material may 
be merely some food or dnnk which has slipped 
into the larynx or it may be dust in the air 
inhaled and the cough is the means of expelling 
the intruder But a cough may also be pro 
duced when there is no irritating material present 
The lirynx or windpipe may be in an inflamed 
md irritable condition m which state even the 
entrance of colei air will exeitc coughing More 
over eough may be produced by irritation of 
nerves distant from the lungs and air passages 
by what is called reflex action Ihus irritation 
of the stomach irritation connected with the 
ear or irritation of certain nerves by pressure 
of growths may produce eough when the 
respiratoiv organs are not directly affected at 
all Irritation at the back of the throat as of 
the tickling of i long uvula and so on also 
produces it A e it in h il e ough is generally 
considered mimportant p irticularly if there 
be no fever connected with it But e very e ough 
I isting longer than two or three el lys is suspi 
cious and ought to be medic ill\ treated 
Coulisse (ko hs ) one of the side scenes of 
the stage in a theatre or the sp ice me lueled 
between the side scenes properly one of the 
groo’sed pieces of wood in which a flit scene 
men es It is also a term of the 1 iris Bourse 
derived from coulisse or pissige where trans 
actions were carried on without the agents de 
change 

Coulmiers 1 \ ill ige m I ranee elep irtmt nt of 
I oiut 1 J miles north west of Origins A battle 
was fought there betw e cn the I rench ind the 
Germans on 9th Nov 1870 Pop 404 

Coulomb (ko Ion) Chirks Augustin de 
breach physicist born 1730 at Angouleme 
died 1800 Ills f ime lests chiefly on his elis 
covenes 111 electricity and m ignetism and on 
his invention of the torsion balance 

Coumarin (ko ) 1 vegetable proximate prm 
uple obtained from the 1 hptirix odorata or 
Tonka bean sweet woodruff sweet scented 
vernal grass anel mehlot It has a pleasant 
aromatic odour md a burning taste and is 
used in perfumery in medicine and to give 
flavour to certain varieties of Swiss cheese 
Council (Lat concilium) an assembly met 
for deliberation or to give advice The term 
specially applies to an assembly of the repre 
sentatives of independent Churches convened 
for deliberation anel the enactment of canons 
or ecclesiastical laws The four general or 
oecumenical councils recognized by all Churches 
are (1) the Council of Nice m 325 by which 
the dogma respecting the Son of God was 
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settled (2) that of Constantinople 381 by race m Trance the title apjiears to have become 


which the doctrine concerning the Holy Ghost 
was decided (3) that of Ephesus 431 and 
(4) that of Chalcedon 451 in which two last 
the doctrine of the union of the divine and 
human nature m Christ was more precisely 
determined Among the principal I atm coun 
cils are that of Clermont (1006) in the reign 
of Urban II in which the first Crusade was 
resolved upon the Council of Constance the 
most numerous of all the councils held in 1414 
which pronounced the condemnation of John 
IIuss (1415) and of Jerome of Prague (1416) 
the Council of Basel in 1431 which intended a 
reformation if not in the doctrines yet m the 
constitution and discipline of the Church and 
the Council of Trent which began its session 
m 1545 and laboured chiefly to confirm the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church against the 
Protestants On 8th Dec 1869 an oecumenical 
council summoned by a bull of Pope Pius IX 
assembled at Rome It lasted till 18th July 
1870 when it was adjourned This council 
adopted a dogm itie Decree or Constitutio de 
hide and a Constitutio de Kcclesia the most 
important article of which latter declares the 
infallibility of the Pope when speaking ex 
cathcdrd -Bibi iociiapiiy W P du Bose 1 he 
(Ecumenical Councils T II Bindley lhe 
(Ecumenical Documents of the Faith 

Council Aulic Sec Aulic 

Council Bluffs a city and important manu 
facturing centre United States Pottawattamie 
County Iowa on the left bank of the Missouri 
opposite Omaha city with which it is connected 
by a bridge 2750 feet 111 length and 50 feet 
above high wvter The name is derived from 
a council held here with the Indians in 1804 
1 op 31 838 

Counsel or Counsellor a person retimed 
by a client to pie id his cause in a court of 
judicature The term counsel is used as a 
plural for a number of leg il counsellors engaged 
together m a e ise — K ing y or Queen s Counsel 
are English barristers appointed counsel to the 
Crown on the nomination of the Lord Chancellor 
and taking precedence o\cr ordin iry birristers 
They have the privilege of weiring a silk gown 
as their professional robe that of other barristers 
being of stuff 

Count (Lat comes comitis a companion) 
appears to have been first used as a title of 
dignity in the reign of the Romm Emperor 
Constantine (fourth century) meaning ongi 
nally the companion of a prince or high dignitary 
After the fall of the Roman power the title was 
retained and under Charlemagne it denoted 
equallv a military or civil employment About 
the end of the fifteenth century m Germany 
and under the last princes of the Merovingian 


hereditary in certain lamilics lhe German title 
Graf corresponds to the title Count in other 
countries of Lurope In modern times the 
custom of styling all the sons of a count also 
counts makes this designation very common on 
the Continent and the rank little more than 
nominal 

Count m law an independent p irt of a 
declaration or indictment which if it stood 
alone would constitute a ground of action 

Count and Reckoning m Scottish law is 
the name of a form of process by which one 
party may be called upon to render a complete 
statement of accounts and show the umount 
due between him and another 

Counterfoil a kind of complementary and 
easily detached portion of a document such as 
a bank cheque or draft which is retained by 
the person giving the document and on which 
is written a memorandum of the mam particulars 
contained in the principal document 

Counter irritant in medicine is 1 substance 
employed to produce a pathologic il state of the 
skin in order to relieve some more deep seated 
disturbance This irritation of the skin m ly be 
produced by the iction of drugs which cause 
blistering eg turpentine canthandcs mustard 
&c or by mechanic il means as in the applica 
tion of the cautery and electric il currents m 
cupping md in the use of setons ( ilmost obsolete) 
or m the application of licit moist or dry m 
many different forms 

Coun terpoint in music a term (originated 
in the fourteenth century) equivalent to hir 
mony or the writing of 1 c ire fully plinned 
accomp inying part or that hi m< h of the art 
which a musical thought being given teaches 
the development of it by extension or embcl 
lishment by transposition repetition or lnnta 
tion throughout the different parts C ountcrpoint 
is divided into simple Jlorid or Jiguratc and 
double Simple counterpoint is a composition m 
two or more parts the notes of each part being 
equal in viluc to those of the corresponding 
part or parts and concords In florid counter 
point two or more notes arc written against 
each note of the subject or canto fermo uid 
discords are admissible Double counterpoint is 
an inversion of the parts so thit the bisc may 
become the subject and the subject the base 
&c thus producing new melodies and new 
harmonics lhe study of counterpoint received 
a new and wonderful development in the works 
of Handel and Bich 

Coun terscarp in fortification the exterior 
talus or slope of the ditch or the talus that 
supports the earth of the eoiered way It 
often signifies the whole covered way with its 
parapet and glacis 
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Coun tertenor in musi< om of the middle County Courts are an ancient institution in 


pirts between the tenor ind the treble high 
tenor It is the highest male adult voiec 
having its eas> com piss from tenor C to treble 
( and music tor it is written on the alto or C 
elef on the middle line of the staff The lowest 
voices of femilts and boys have about the same 
register and are sometimes maccur itcly called 
eountertenor The correct term is alto or 
contralto 

Count out m the British House of Commons 
the ac t of the Spe iker whe 11 he counts the 1111m 
ber of members fire sent and not finding forty 
intimates thit there is not 1 quorum when the 
sitting stands uljourned The proceedings m ly 
be continued however few be present provided 
no member form illy moves 1 count 

Count Palatine in I ngl md formerly the 
superior of 1 county who exercised regal prt 
rogitives within Ins count > in virtue of which 
he hid his own courts ol 1 iw ippointed judges 
and 1 iw officers md could pirelon murders 
tre isons md felonies All writs md judicid 
processes proceeded in his n imc while the 
kings writs were of no ivul within the Pali 
tm itc I he I irl of ( hester the Bishop of 
Durh mi md the Duke of 1 ant ister were the 
C ounts Pal dine of I ngl md t he corresponding 
counties being c die d counties palatine 

Country Dance 1 rustic elanec of 1 nglish 
origin in which 1 lany couples cm take part 
The performers ire arrmged face to fiee the 
gentlemen on one side md the ladies on the 
other md go thiough cert 1111 prescribed figures 
It w is introduced into Irmce in the eighteenth 
centurv and wis known is An^lmse The 
trench contre danse is *1 corruption of the I nglish 
word not the origin il form of it is has been 
erroneously st iteel 

County oigjn illy a district of a country 
subject to 1 count or c irl It is now 1 civil 
division corresponding with s hire in rnglind 
and Scotlmel I uli British countv his its 
Lord I leuten ml its she riff and its court or 
courts with v inous officers employed in the 
admimstr ition of justice and the execution of 
the 1 iws The 1 irge r counties ire more or less 
divided for purposes of parliamentary represen 
ta* on and dso for the more convenient admims 
tration of justice The City of I on don is ilso 
a county bv itself Ihe provinces of Can ida ire 
also divided into counties is are the Australian 
colonics md each of the United Stitcs See 
Shire local ( ovtrnment 

County Borough 1 town that forms prac 
tic ally 1 county possessing the privilege of 
being governed by its own migistrites irre 
spective of the county in which it is situated 
See local ( ovtrnment 

County Council Sec local Government 


T ngland The new county courts were esta 
blished in 1846 chiefly with the view of afford 
mg i speedy and eheip mode of recovering 
debts under £o0 Ihcir jurisdiction which is 
now wide md varied wis extended by several 
subsequent statutes ind is now governed by 
the County Courts Act 1888 is amended by 
subsequent Acts 

County Palatine See Count Palatine 

Coup (ko Fr a blow) 1 term used 111 
vinous Conner tions to convey the idea of 
promptness md fore e — Coup dc main 1 prompt 
vigorous and suce e ssful att ick — Coup d etat a 
sudden decisive blow in polities 1 stroke of 
policy specifically an exertion of prerogative 
to alter the laws or the constitution of a country 
without the consent or cone urrene e of the people 
expressed through their represe nt itive s especi 
dlv when such exertion is supported by irmed 
force 

Coupar Angus 1 police burgh Scotland 
formerly partly in borfar now ill in 1 crthslnre 
Pop 2511 

Couple m mechanics two equal and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directions on the same 
body A couple h is a constant turning moment 
or torque which is measured by the product of 
one of the equal forces ind the perpendicular 
distance between them (called the arm) 

Couplet a p ur of line s of ve rse close ly welded 
together usu illy by rhyme 1 he e le giae c ouplct 
consisting of hexameter and pentameter is per 
hips the most celebrxted metre of the ancient 
world and was used by many C retk poets ind 
by Catullus Tibullus I ropertius ind Ovid imong 
the Bom ms The heroic < ouplct wis used with 
much skill by ( h lueer and was very lirgely 
employed by Pope and Dryelcn IJ17 the than 
and Jicobeun dramatists frcejuentlv end 1 scene 
with a couplet which forms a sort of tig De 
t iched couplets ire usu illy iphorisms such is 
the ehstichs of Dionysius C ito 

Coupling in machinery a contrivance for 
connecting one portion of a sv stc m of sli ift 



1 2 3 

Couplings 

1 Flang coupl ng shown partly in section 2 II x or 
Muff coupling shown partly m section 3 Htxible cc uplmg 

mg with another of which there are various 
forms A common form is the Hinge or plate 
coupling which consists of two flanges sepa 
rately fitted on to the two contiguous ends of 
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the lengths of shaft to be connected and firmly 
secured together by screws The most useful 
kinds of couplings arc those that arc adjustable 
or can be readily put 011 and off Couplings arc 
also constructed so that while rigid as regards 
twisting thev are flexible as regards bending 
and so arc tailed flexible couplings — The 
term is also applied to an organ register by 
whuh two or more rows of keys cm be con 
nected by a mechanism so that they can be 
played together 

Coupon (ko pon from Ir coupcr to cut) 
an interest certificate printed at the bottom of 
transferable bonds and so called bccuisc it is 
cut off or detiehed and given up when a pay 
ment is made Also one of a senes of tickets 
whic h binds the issuer to make certain payments 
perform sonic service or give vilue for cert 1111 
amounts it different periods 111 consideration 
of money received Coupons for butter sugar 
and meat pi lyed a prominent p irt in the domestic 
economy of the I uropean W ir and lfter 

Gourbevoie (korb vwa) a town of irmte 
department of Seme on the left bank of the 
Seine 5 miles sr w of Pans of which it now 
forms a suburb Pop 38 900 

Courcelles (kor s il) a village of Alsace 
Lorr une 4 mile ssi of Met/ scene of a German 
victory over the French under Bmune 1 4th 
Aug 1870 

Courier a bearer of special disp itches 
whether public or pnvite ilso m attendant 
on a pirty travelling abroid whose especiil 
duty is to make all arrangements at hotels 
and on the journey 

Courland (Cir Kurland ) one of the Baltic 
provinces bounded n by I lvoni 1 and the C ulf 
of Riga w by the B iltic s by Kovno and l by 
Vitebsk arei 10 435 sq miles pop 812 300 
Ihc largest city is I ibau with 1 population 
before the Furope in W ir of about 90 000 I 11 

the neighbourhood of Mitt 111 the c ipit il the 
surface is diversified by hills of xcry moderate 
height but elsewhere and particularly towards 
the co 1 st it is flat and e ont uns extensive s indy 
tr icts often e ovcreel with heaths and morasses 
About two fifths of the whole of Courland are 
occupied by wood lhe peasantry are for the 
most part Letts the more wealthy and mtelli 
gent classes Icutcms the prevailing religion 
being Lutheran lhe territory was subjected 
to Poland m 1^»01 conquered by (hirlcs XII 
of Sweden m 1701 anil was merged 111 Russia 
1795 After the Russun 1 evolution of 1917 
Courland proel umed its independence Since 
1919 Courland is included in the new state of 
I at\ia (q v ) but in 1921 Lithuania was still 
claiming part of f 011 rl mil 

Courser or Courier (Cursonus) a genus of 
the family Glarcolida. including birds related to 


the plovers They are found chiefly in Africa 
but one species the cream coloured courser ( Cur 
sorius galhcus) has been met with m Britain 
Coursing a kind of sport in which hares are 
hunted by greyhounds which follow the game 
by sight instead of by scent Meetings are held 
in various localities at which dogs arc entered 
for different stakes as horses are at a race 
meeting When a hare is started it is allowed 
a certain advance on the dogs which are then 
let loose from the slips or cords held by the 
slipper and fastened to the dogs collars A 
judge keeps his eyes on the dogs and notes 
what are c died points the victory being 
adjudged to the dog which mikes the most 
points — Bibliocrai iiy T Thacker Couriers 
Companion and Breeder s Guide II (. ox ( 
Richardson uni II 011 C I ascclles Coursing 
and lalionri/ (Badminton Libriry) 

Court (1) All the surroundings of a sovc 
leign m his reg il state the body of persons 
wlio compose the household of or attend on 
a sovereign Presentation at Court is a formal 
introduction of persons of some eminence or 
social standing to the British sovereign on 
cert mi St ite occasions appointed for the pur 
pose They have to appe ir in the regulation 
court dicss (2) A tribunal of justice the 
hall c h imber or place w here justice is adnnnis 
tered or the persons (judges) assembled for 
hearing and deciding causes civil criminal 
unlit iry n xv il or eeelesi istu al t ourts may 
be classified in various ways A common clis 
ti notion is into courts of record ind not of record 
the first being those the judicial proceedings of 
which ire enrolled in records I hey mav also 
be divided into courts of original jurisdiction 
md courts of appeal or of appellate jurisdiction 
inferior and superior courts &c Articles on 
the dilferent courts will be found under such 
separate headings is Admiralty Court Appeal 
Court of Arches Chancery Common Pleas 
Divorce Equity Exchequer Justiciary and 
Session Court of 

C ourt baron in 1 ngland a court composed 
of the freeholders of a minor presided oxer by 
the lord of the minor or Ins steward These 
e ourts h ivc long f illcn into disuse 

Court de G&belin (kor d /ha blan) Antoine 
French writer born in 1728 died in 1784 lie 
published in ibout 177 f Te Monde Pnmitif 
inalqse et Compart ave le Monde Moderne 
wine h iftc r nine volumes had appeared re 
maincil unfinished Its vast pi m embraces dis 
sertations on mythology gr immar origin of 
1 mguage and history He also published Lettres 
llistonques et A pologe'tiqucs en raveur de la 
Religion Rtf or nice 

Courtesy Tenure by in law is where a 
man marries a woman seized of an estate of 
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inhentame and has by her issue capable of 
inheriting her estate In this case on the 
death of his wife he holds the lands for his 
life as tenant by courtesy 

Courtesy Title, a title assumed by an mdi 
vidual or given to him by popular consent to 
which he has no valid claim When a British 
noblunan has several titles it is usual to give 
one of his inferior titles to his eldest son Thus 
the eldest son of the Duke of Bedford is Marques s 
of Tavistock and the Duke of Buccleuch s eldest 
son is Earl of Dalkeith The younger sons of a 
duke or marquess have the courtesy title of 
Lord followed bv thur Christian and surname 
as Lord William Lennox The daughters of 
dukes marquesses and earls have the courtesy 
title of Lady as Lady Mary Hamilton The 
younger sons of earls ind all the children of 
viscounts and b irons are known as the Honour 
able A — B — (Christian ind surname) In 
Scot! md the eldest son of a viscount or baron 
has often the courtesy title ot Master as the 
Master of Lovat eldest son of Lord Lovat 

Court Leet a local customary court of great 
antiquity in Lngland It hid a limited criminal 
jurisdiction but any lord of a manor had a 
right to hold a court leet The leet however 
was not properly speaking a manorial court as 
there were town leets borough leets and hun 
dred leets The court his now been superseded 
by the police md county courts but court leets 
are still occasion illy held before the stewards of 
certain manors 

Court martial the name given to the tn 
bunal which is authorized by law to investigate 
and if necessary punish military olfenccs com 
mitted by persons subject to military 1 1 \\ 1 he 

suffix martial is misleading tending is it does 
to the assumption that the law admmistcied by 
such a court is marti il law between which and 
military law there is a vast dilfeience Spe iking 
very generally m irtial 1 iw may be elehncd as 
the will of the luthonty m possession while 
military liw is a recognized md legal code to 
which officers and soldiers of all ranks are 
subject The term court martial was first used 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
supplanting the earlier court of w ir and the 
still earlier Court of the Constable The present 
day courts martial ire of two degrees (with the 
addition of 1 third on active service and in 
certain cases abroad when not on ictive service) 
The two ordinary courts are the general and the 
district court martial These differ (a) as to 
the legal minimum of members ( b ) in the 
punishment awardable ( c ) as to the ranks of 
the persons they are competent to try A 
general court martial at home and m India 
must consist of at least nine members while 
a district court martial need not have more than 


three A general court martial can award any 
punishment authorized by the Army Act a 
district court martial cannot award more than 
two years imprisonment A general court martial 
can try any officer or soldier subject to military 
law a district court martial cannot try an 
officer and can only sentence a warrant officer 
to certain specified punishments The special 
court martial authorized for use on active ser 
vice when an ordinary general court martial 
cannot be assembled is known as a ITeld 
General Court martial It will usually consist 
of a president and two members and has the 
same powers as a general c ourt martial 1 e it 
can try any person subject to military law and 
can award any punishment authorized by the 
Army Act In procedure it differs radically from 
an ordinary court martial in that it is not 
obliged to take down the whole evidence m 
writing Every court martial is an open court 
though it may be cleared at any time for de 
liber ition and must be cleared to consider the 
finding Presidents and members of any court 
martial must be officers subject to military law 
and such a court can only try persons subject 
to the same law A prosecutor must be ippointed 
to every court martial the duties of this officer 
differ considerably from those of a prosecuting 
counsel in m ordinary crnnmil court in that 
his duties are to asccrtun the truth and not 
merely to obtain a conviction — Bibi ioc raphy 
Simmons On the Constitution and Practice of 
Courts martial J M Lowry Military Law 
within the Realm of England E S Dudley 
Military T azv and the Procedure of Courts martial 
Court of Session See Session ( ourt of 
Court plaster (so called bcc iusc origin illy 
ipplicd by ladies of the court is patches on the 
face) black flesh coloured or trmsparent silk 
varnished over with 1 solution of isinglass 
which is often perfumed with benzoin used 
for covering slight wounds 

Courtrai (kor tra T\ Kortryk) a fortified 
town Belgium province of West blinders 
26 miles south of Bruges on the Lys It dates 
back to Roman times when it wis called Cor 
tonacum It is well built having handsome 
and spacious streets and a fine C ranelc Place 
with several other squares Its manufactures 
are table linens lace (which is celebrated) cam 
bncs and cotton goods and it his extensive 
bleaching and dvemg works Here in 1302 
took place the Battle of Spurs between the 
trench and Mcinmgs Pop 16 029 

Courts of Love in the chivalnc period of 
the Middle Ages courts composed of knights 
poets and ladies who discussed and gave 
decisions on subtle questions of love and gal 
lantry The first of these courts was probably 
established in Provence about the twelfth cen 
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tury There was a code called De Arte Ama 
tona et Reprobatione Amons upon which the 
decisions of the tribunals are said to have been 
based They reached their highest splendour 
in trance under Charles VI through the in 
fluence of his consort Isabella of Bavaria whose 
court was established m 1380 An attempted 
revival was made under I ouis XIV by Cardinal 
Richelieu 

Cousin (ko zan) Victor French philosopher 
and writer founder of the so called Eclectic 
school of philosophy, was born at Pans 1792 
died at Cannes 1867 He was educated at the 
Lyc^e Ch irlemagne and entered the Ecolc 
Normale then newly instituted m 1811 His 
mind was directed towards philosophy under 
Laromiguidre Rover Collard and Maine de 
Biran In 1815 Royer Collard returning to 
political Jife recommended Victor Cousin as 
his successor and he bet ame deputy professor 
of philosophy at the Sorbonne lie had also 
an appointment at the I yc6e N ipoldon or 
(ollfcge Ilcnn IV and at the I^cole Normale 
In the free discussions ( conferences ) which fol 
lowed his prelections he became bv the influ 
encc his eloquence exercised over his pupils the 
founder of a school which while issuming an 
eclectical development was originally based on 
the dogmatic teaching of the Scottish school 
In 1817 he visited Germany and became ac 
quainted with the writings of Kant Bichte 
Jucobi und Schellmg by whose opinions his 
own were henceforth modified He lost his 
position as public teacher on political grounds 
m 1822 and did not resume teaching till 1828 
when he shared with Cuizot and Villemain an 
unexampled popularity clue partly to political 
feeling After the Julv revolution (1810) he 
entered the Council of Public Instruction to 
which he presented valuable reports on the 
state of public education in Germany and 
Hollind In the Cabinet of Tluers m 1840 he 
accepted the office of Minister of Public Instruc 
tion and was created a peer of France lhe 
revolution of 1848 brought his public career to 
a close The head and founder of the modern 
school of eclecticism in France he borrowed 
from many sources His eclecticism was based 
on the principle that every system however 
erroneous which has anywhere commanded 
assent contains some elements of truth by 
which its acceptance may be explained and 
that it is the business of philosophical criticism 
to discover and combine these scattered elements 
of truth The following are among his works 
l ragmenls Philosophiques (1826) Nouveaux 
Fragments Philosophiques (1828) Cours de 
Philosophic Morale (1840-1) Cours de IHistoire 
de la Philosophic (1828) Histoire de la Philo 
sophit au dix huitiime Slide (1829) De la 


Metaphysique d Anstote (1838) Philosophic Sco- 
lastiquc (1840) Du Vrai du Beau et du Bun 
(1854) &c — Bibliography H lame Les 
Philosophes P Janet ictor Cousin et son 
oeuvre J BartWlemy Saint Hilaire Victor 
Cousin sa vie et correspondance 

Cousins Samuel Luglish engraver born 
1801 died 1887 He engraved plates after 
Lawrence Landseer Reynolds Millais Leslie 
Tastlake and Ward He was eketed a Royal 
Academician Engraver m 185 * and when this 
class was ibolished he became in Academician 
proper A large collection of his mezzotints is 
in the British Museum 

Coutances (ko tans) a town Northern 
trance department of Manche on a hill about 
4 miles from the sea with which it commum 
cates b\ a canal It has a fine old cathedral 
crowning the hill on which the town stands 
Pop about 7000 

Gouthon (ko ton) C eorges a noted French 
revolutionist born m 1755 and bred to the 
profession of a lawyer Some time after the 
Revolution — in 1791 — he wis chosen a member 
of the National Assembl> and allying himself 
with Robespicrie aided and ibcttcd the latter in 
all his itroeities On the downfill of Robes 
pierre s party touthon shired along with him 
and St Just m the decree of arrest and was 
guillotined 28th July 1794 

Coutts (kots) Thomas I ondon banker born 
1735 died 1822 bon of an I dm burgh provost 
he early went to London engaged with lus 
brother in banking and amassed an immense 
fortune lie married as his second wife Harriet 
Mellon the actress and at his death left her 
all his property She atteiwirds mimed the 
Duke of St Alb ms and at her death the bulk 
of her property passed to Miss Burdett Coutts 
granddaughter of her first husb ind 

Gouvade (ko vad from 1 r couver to hatch) 
a singular custom prevalent in ancient as well 
as modern tunes among some of the primitive 
races in all parts of the world After the birth 
of a (hild the father takes to bed mil receives 
the food and compliments usually given else 
where to the mother llie custom was observed 
according to Diodorus among the Corsicans 
and Strabo notices it among the Spanish Basques 
by whom as well as by the Gascons it is still 
to some extent practise d Travellers from 
M ireo Polo downwards have met with a some 
what similar custom among the Chinese the 
Dyaks of Borneo and the negroes The custom 
of the couvade has been observed in its most 
typical form in South America and the West 
Indies — Bibliograi iiy Lord Avebury Origin 
of Civilization W Z Ripley lhe Races of 
Europe 

Cov enant, in law an agreement between 
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two or more parties m writing signed sealed 
and delivered whereby they agree to do or 
not to do some specified act In theology 
the promises of ( od as revealed in the Scrip 
tures conditional on certain terms on the part 
of man as obedience repentance or faith 
Covenant in Scottish history the name 
given to a bond or oath drawn up by the Scot 
tish reformers and signed m 15 #7 and to the 
similar document or Confession of Faith drawn 
up m 1581 in which all the errors of Popery 
were explicitly abjured The latter was sub 
scribed by James VI and his council and all 
his subjects were required to attach their 
subscription to it It was again subscribed m 
lu90 and 1596 The subscription was renewed 
m 1618 md the subscribers engaged by oath 
to in uiitain religion in the same state as it was 
in 1580 and to reject all innovations introduced 
since that time 1 he Solemn League and Covenant 
was a solemn contract entered into between the 
Ccneral Assembly of the ( hurc h of Scotland and 
commissioners from the Lnglish Parliament m 
1641 having for its object a uniformity of doc 
trine worship and discipline throughout Scot 
land England and Irel ind according to the 
word of God and the example of the best re 
formed Churches In 1662 it was abjured by 
Act of Parliamc nt both in I ngl md and Scotland 
— The Ulster Covenant w is a solemn dec laration 
signed by 218 206 loyalists of Ulster on 28th 
Sept 1912 ( Ulster Day ) wherein they pledged 
themselves to stand by e ich other m dc fence 
of their rights to use all means which might be 
found necessary to defeat the Home Rule Bill 
and to refuse to recognize the authority of a 
Dublin Parliament A similar document was 
signed by 20 000 men m Great Britain and the 
other three provinces of Ireland 

Govenan ters in Scottish history the name 
given to the party which struggled for religious 
liberty from 1617 on to the revolution but more 
espeei illy applied to the insurgents who after 
the passing of the Act of 1662 denouncing the 
Solemn League and Covenant as a seditious oath 
(see Covenant ) took up arms m defence of the 
Presbyterian form of Church government The 
Presbytemn ministers who refused to acknow 
ledge the bishops were ejected from their parishes 
and gathered round them crowds of their people 
on the hillsides or any lonely spot to attend 
their ministrations These meetings called 
conventicles were denounced as seditious 
and to frequent them or to hold communication 
with those frequenting them was forbidden on 
pam of death The unwarrantable severity with 
which the recusants were treated provoked them 
to take up arms in defence of their opinions 
The first outbreaks took place m the hill country 
on the borders of Ayr and Lanark shires Here 


at Drumclog a farm near Loudon Hill a con 
venticle was attacked by a body of dragoons 
under Graham of Claverhouse but were success 
ful in defeating their assailants (1679) Ihe 
murder of Archbishop Sharp on Magus Moor 
and this defeat alarmed the Government who 
sent a large body of troops under the command 
of the Duke of Monmouth to put down the 
insurgents who had increased in number rapidly 
The two armies met at Bothwell Brig where 
the Covenanters were totally defeated (22nd 
Tunc 1679) In consequence of the rebellious 
protest called the Sanquhar Declaration put 
forth m 1680 by Cameron Cargill and others 
as representing the more irreconcilable of the 
Covenanters (known as Cameromans) and a 
subsequent proclimation m 1684 the Govern 
ment proceeded to more severe measures An 
oath was now required of all who would free 
themselves of suspicion of complicity with the 
(oven inters and the dragoons who were sent 
out to hunt elown the rebels were empowered 
to kill inyonc who refused to take the oath 
During this killing time as it was called 
the sufferings of the ( ovenanters were extreme 
but notwithstanding the great numbers who 
were put to death their fan ltic spirit seemed 
einly to grow stronge r 1 veil if ter the accession 
of William some of the extreme ( oven inters 
refused to ic know ledge him owing to his accept 
mice of Episcopacy m 1 ngland md formed the 
e arliest dissenting see t m Sc otland See Cameron 
Richard Scotland (Religious Struggles) — Biblio 
gr \phy A I ang History oj Scotland T R 
Hewison 1 he Covenanters J 1 Thomson 
The Scottish Covenanters 1637-1688 
Covent Garden (th it is convent garden) a 
market place in London which formerly con 
sisted of the girelen belonging to the abbot 
and monks of Westminster In 1811 the present 
market buildings were erected by the Duke of 
Bedford then proprietor of the ground The 
Covent Garden estate wis purchised in 1913 
by Mr Mallaby Deele y who sold it again in 
1914 to Sir Joseph Bcccham In 1920 the estate 
was sold to Edgar Creyke Pairwcather of Arundel 
— Covent Garden Theatre (1858) sprang out of 
one m Lincoln s Inn Tields through i patent 
granted to Sir W Davenant m 1662 It is 
associated with the names of Kemble Siddons 
and Macready Earlier theatres built on this 
site were burnt in 1809 and 1856 

Gov entry, a parliamentary and county 
borough m Warwick Fnglanel 85 miles north 
west of London It was formerly surrounded 
by lofty walls and had twelve gates and was 
the see of a bishop early conjoined with Lich 
field Parliaments were convened here by the 
cailier monarchs of England several of whom 
occasionally resided m the place Pageants and 
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processions were celebrated in old times with 
great magnificence and a remnant of these still 
exists in the processional show in honour of 
Lady Godiva There ire still a few narrow and 
irregular streets lined with houses in the style 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries There 
are several fine churches Coventry is the centre 
of the ribbon trade and manufactures also silk 
fabrics cambric frilling cottons watches 
machinery and bicycles It sends one member 
to Parliament Pop 128 20j 

Goverdale Miles the earliest translator of 
the Bible into Lnghsh was born in Yorkshire 
in 1488 died 1508 lie was educated at Cam 
bridge and was ordained priest m 1514 Some 
years afterwards he wis ltd to embrace the 
reformed doctrines and having gone abroad 
assisted lyndile in his translation of the Bible 
In 1535 his own translation ot the Scriptures 
appeared with a dedication to Henry VIII 
Coverdale was almoner to Queen Catherine Parr 
and officiated at her funeral In 15 .j 1 during 
the reign of I dward VI he was appointed Bishop 
of Exeter but was ejected on the accession of 
Mary and thrown into prison After two years 
confinement he was liberated and proceeded 
first to Denmark and subsequently to Geneva 
where he was employed in preparing the Geneva 
translation of the Scriptures On the accession 
of Elizabeth he returned to England and held 
for a short tunc the rectory of St Magnus 
London Bridge C overdale s works and letters 

were published by the I arker Society in 1840 

Covered Way a space of ground on the edge 
of the ditch round the works of a fortification 
between the countersc irp ind the glacis afford 
mg a safe communication round all the works 

Goverley Sir Rogi r dc in old English d mec 
so called from the tune used during its perform 
ante The tune is supposed to lie Scottish and 
north of the Tweed it is known as the Mautman 
comes on Monday Hie tune is called Roger of 
Coierley or Sir Roger de Coverley Joseph 
Addison took the name for his Sir Roger in the 
Spectator 

Cov erture a legal term applied to the 
position of a woman during marriage because 
she is under the cover or protection of her 
husband 

Covilha (ko vil ya) a town Portugal pro 
vince of Bcira on the s f slope of the Serra 
da Estrella In the neighbourhood there are 
noted sulphurous baths Pop 15 745 

Cov ington a city of Kentucky United 
States on the s bank of the Ohio River oppo 
site Cincinnati of which it is substanti illy a 
suburb connected by means of bridges and 
ferries It has a large general trade and manu 
f ictunng business Pop 53 270 

Cow, the general term applied to the females 


of the genus Bos or ox the most valuable to 
man of all the ruminating inimals The best 
British dairy breeds ire the Shorthorn Longhorn 
Ayrshire South Devon Jersey ( uernscy Red 
Poll Kerry and Dexter See Cattle 

Cowbane or Water hemlock (Cicut a vtrosa) 
a perennial umbelliferous aquatic plant pro 
ducing an erect hollow much branched stnated 
stem 3 or 4 feet high furnished with dissected 
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leaves It is highly poisonous Sheep and goats 
are however not affected by the cowbane poison 
Cow berry the Vaccimum Vitis 'ideea red 
whortleberry a procumbent shrub of high moor 
lands in Europe Asia and N America has 
evergreen box like leaves and produces a red 
acid berry closely resembling cranberries and 
used for jellies and preserves 

Cow bird a name applied to the species of 
the genus Molothrus which has a wide range 
through America and is included m the passerine 
family Icterid® The N American species M 
pecons is about the size of a sky lark It drops 
its eggs into the nests of other birds to be hatched 
by them but has never been known to drop 
mere than one egg into the same nest It is 
migratory spending its winters regularly in the 
lower parts of North and South Carolina and 
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Georgia and appearing in Pennsylvania about 
the end of March These birds often accompany 
cattle hence their name 

Cowbridge a small but ancient municipal 
borough (joined with Cardiff) of Wales 12 miles 
west of Cardiff Pop 1 1 59 

Cowdenbeath a polit c burgh of Scotland m 
Fifeshire 5 miles north cast of Dunfermline 
inhabitants chiefly ( onnected with coal mines 
Pop 14 21/ 

Cowdray, Wcctman Dickinson Pearson first 
Viscount British capitalist contractor and poll 
tician born 1850 Filtering business he became 
head of the contracting firm of S Pearson & 
Son Ltd and superintended the construction 
of the Dover Harbour Works and the Blackwall 
Tunnel lie sat in Parliament for Colchester 
from 1895 to 1910 when he was raised to the 
Peerage In 1917 he wis created a viscount 
and appoint! d Chairman of the Air Board but 
resigned in November of the same year 

Cowell (kou < I) Dr John jurist born IS >4 
died 1011 Author of a law dictionary {Ihe 
Interpreter) and Institutiones Juris 4nglitam 

Cowen (kou en) Sir f rcdenc Hymen musical 
composer and conductor born at Kingston 
Tamaica 1852 educated at London I eipzig 
Berlin Mus Doe of Cunbndge 1900 (lncf 
works Rose Maiden a cintiti (1870) '1 he 

Maid oj Orleans (1871) The Corsair (1874) St 
Ursula cantata (1881) Ihe Deluge oratorio 
Pauline open Sleeping Beauty cantata ( 188 c/) 
Ruth oratorio (1887) Ihorgrim opera (1890) 
Signa opera (1892) 1 he Water Tily cant it 1 

(1893) Harold, opera (189 >) Coronation Ode 
(1902) John ( ilpin cmtita (1904) The Veil 
(1910) In 191 i he published his memoirs under 
the title My Art and My Tnends He has also 
written overtures and many well known songs 
He was knighted in 1911 

Cowes (kouz) West a seaport town and 
watering place England north < oast of the Isle 
of Wight at the mouth of the River Medina It 
is well known as a yachting port Pop 9998 — 
East Cowes on the opposite side of the river is 
connected with it by a steam ferry and floating 
bridge Pop 4610 

Cow itch, or Cowhage (Hind kawanch) the 
hairs of the pods of leguminous plants genus 
Mucuna natives of the East and West Indies 
The pod is covered with a thick coating of short 
stiff brittle brown hairs the points of which 
are finely serrated They easily penetrate the 
skin and produce an intolerable itching They 
are employed medicinally (being taken in honey 
or syrup) as a mechanical vermifuge 

Cowley (kou h) Abraham an English poet 
of great celebrity in his day was born at London 
in 1618 died 1667 He published his first 
volume Poetical Blossoms at the age of fifteen 


He entered Trinity College Cambridge m 1636 
but was ejected as a Royalist in 1643 and removed 
to St Tohn s C ollege Oxford He engaged ac 
tively in the Royal cause and when the queen 
was obliged to quit Lngland Cowlev accompanied 
her He was absent from his native country 
nearly ten years and it was prmeipally through 
him that the correspondenee was maintained 
between the king and queen On the Restoration 
he returned with the other Royabsts and obtained 
the lease of a farm at Chertsey held under the 
queen from whieh his income was about £300 
per annum Cowleys poems have filled to 
maintain their former popular! tj but he still 
holds a certain position as a prose wntcr and 
as an essayist He took a considerable interest 
in science and his pamphlet on The Advance 
merit of rxpenmental Philosophy led directly to 
the foundation of the Royal Society His chief 
works are Love s Riddle a pastoral comedy 
Damdeis a scriptural epic Naufragium Joculare 
Ihe Mistress a collection of love verses Pin 
danque Odes and Liber Plantarum The best 
edition of his works is that of A B Grosart 
pnnted for the Chertsey Worthies Library 

Cowloon or Kowloon a peninsula at the 
mouth of the Canton River directly opposite 
to the Island of Hong Kong to which Crown 
colony it belongs 

Cow parsnip an umbelliferous plant genus 
Heraeltum one species of which II Sphon 
dyhum found in moist woods and me idows w 
England grows to the ht ight of 4 or 5 feet ind 
is used to feed pigs A Caucasian cow parsnip 
( H pubescens) is grown in gardens and shrub 
benes reaching the height of 10 or 12 feet II 
lan&tum is a common United States species 

Cow pea or Cow grass (Injohum medium) 

\ variety of clover cultivated in Lngland for the 
same purpose as the common red (/' pratense) 

Cowpen an urban district of Lngland in 
Northumberl ind closely connected with the 
town of Blyth of which it may be said to form 
part Pop 21 295 

Cowper (ko pdr) William rnglish poet born 
at Bcrkhampstead in 1711 died at Past Dere 
ham m Norfolk 1800 He was the son of a 
clergyman lost his mother at the age of six 
and wis when ten vears of age removed from 
a country school to that of Westminster which 
he left at eighteen with a fair reputation for 
classical learning and a horror of the school 
discipline which he afterwards expressed m his 
2 irocimum He was then articled for three years 
to a solicitor where he had for a fellow clerk 
the future Lord Chancellor Thurlow At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he took chambers 
m the Middle Temple and in 1754 was called 
to the Bar The interest of his family procured 
for him the post of clerk to the House of Lords 
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but having to appear for examination at the 
bar of the House his nerv ousness wus such that 
on the very day appointed for the examination 
he resigned the office and soon after became 
insane From Dee 1763 to June 176*5 he 
remained under the care of Dr Cotton at St 
Albans The skill and humanity ot that gentle 
man restored him to health and he retired to 
Huntingdon Here he made the acquaintance 
of the Rev Mr and Mrs Unwin whose kind 
ness particularly that of the latter seemed to 
have the most soothing and beneficial influence 
on him On the death of Mr Unwin in 1767 
he removed with Mrs Unwin to Olnev the resi 
dencc of the Rev John Newton who also be 
came an intimate friend and exercised a powerful 
influence over lus mind and conduct Newton 
had resolved on publishing a volume of hymns 
and secured the eo operation of Cowper in com 
posing them but before their publication in 
1776 he had been again attacked by his con 
stitutional malady by which for ten vc irs 
from 1773 lus mind with occasional intervals 
of recovery was continually clouded In 1776 
by Mrs Unwin s advice he commenced a poem 
on the Progress of Prror which he followed by 
three other poems 1 ruth 1 able talh and Expos 
tulahon these with some others were published 
in a volume in 1782 Another of his friend 
Lady Austen suggested The Task which to 
gether with 1 irocimurn formed a second volume 
in 1785 The History of John ( ilpin is also due 
to the suggestion of Lady Austen The trans 
lation of Homer begun m 1784 occupied him 
for the next six years and was published in 1 791 
He removed during its progress m 1780 from 
Olney to Weston In the beginning of 1794 
he was again attacked with madness whi( h 
was aggravated by the dexth of Mrs Unwin 
in 1796 Ihe revision of his Homer and the 
composition of some short pieces occupied the 
latter years of his life He is considered among 
the best of our descriptive poets and is one of 
the most easy and elegant of letter writers He 
and Burns brought b 10 k nature to English 
poetry — Bibliography Robert Southey Life 
and Letters (15 vols ) Gold win Smith William 
Cowptr (in English Men of Letters Series) John 
Neave A Concordance to the Poetic Works of 
William Cowper 

Cowper Temple Clause a clause inserted 
m the English Education Act of 1870 on an 
amendment by W I Cowper Temple (1811-88) 
afterwards Lord Mount Temple to exclude 
from all rate built schools every catechism and 
formula distinctive of any denominational creed 

Cow pox the vaccine disease which appears 
on the teats of the cow m the form of vesicles 
of a blue colour approaching to livid These 
vesicles are elevated at the margin and depressed 


at the centre they are surrounded with inflam 
mati on and contain a limpid fluid This fluid 
or virus is capable of communu iting genuine 
cow pox to the hum 111 subject and of piotcctmg 
against small pox either complete 1\ or at least 
against the virulent form of the disease See 
I accmation 

Cowrie shell a small gaste ropodous shell 
the C ypraa moneta useci for com in some parts 
of Africa and in many parts of Southern Asia 
The beauty of the cow rie shells has procured 
them a place among ornaments and they have 
been m demand among civilized and uncivilized 
nations tune out of memory Ihe shells used 
as currency occur principally in the Philippine 
Islands Ihe y varv in value 111 different localities 
In India 6000 to 7000 are equal to a rupee while 
m the interior of Africa 200 me woith 8 d The 
name is also given to other shells of the genus 
( ypraea 

Cow slip the populai name of several \ a 
rieties of Primula vcris orel 1 iimulacece a 
t ivounte wild flower found 111 pastures and hedge 
banks m Britain It lias umbels of small buff 
yellow scented flowers on short pedicels Its 
flowers possess seel vtiv e properties and have 
been used as an modvne, a sort of wine being 
prepared from them 

Cow trees a name of various trees having 
an abundincc of milky juice especi illy of 
Brosimum Galactodcndron a South American 
tree ord Moraceae (breadfruits) which when 
wounded yields a rich milk> nutritious juice m 
such abundance as to render it an important 
irticle of food This fluid resembles m appear 
anee and quality the milk of the cow The tree 
is common m Venezuelx growing to the height 
of 100 feet llie leaves are leathery about 
1 foot long and 3 or 4 inches broad In British 
Guiana the n ime s given to the Hya hya 
( Taberncemontdna uhlis) a large much br inched 
tree belonging to the Apocyn icca; in the country 
of the Rio Negro to Collophdra a tree of the same 
family and in P ir& to a spec ic s of Mimusops 

Cow wheat the 11 ime of plants of the genus 
Melampyrum ord Scrophulanaeeae annuals 
with opposite narrow leaves yellow or pinkish 
flowers and a two celled capsule containing a 
few seeds They grow in woods cornfields 
and pastures and are parasitic on the roots of 
other pi mts lc our species are found m Britain 
They are excellent food for cattle 

Cox David an English landscape painter 
born m 178 } at Birmingham died at Harborne 
near Birmingham 1859 He was apprenticed 
to a locket and miniature painter for several 
years was engaged as scene painter and m early 
life had to teach his art for a subsistence at first 
living in London or in its neighbourhood From 
1813 to 1826 he was reside nt at Hereford teaching 
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and working and while here he published severrl 
books lor young artists and contributed to the 
exhibitions of the Society of Painters m Water 
colours In 1827 he removed to London where 
he took up p unting m oils under the influence 
of the painter W Muller In 1811 he returned 
to Birmingham and to the rest of his life l>cloiig 
his greatest paintings both in water colours and 
in oils Ills works are chiefly English landscapes 
and his pictures are now very highly valued 
Among some that have brought high prices are 
2 he Vale of ( hvyd Peace and War Going to thi 
Ilayficld ( oing to Market The SI ylark 1 he 
Church at Bettzv s y Coed lhe Sea shore at Rhyl 
Cox ranks with Constable and a few others is 
among the greatest English landscipe punters 
of the earlier period The best of his work is 
in the Birmingham Art C allcry but the British 
Museum also possesses some of his water colours 
— His son David (1809-85) w is also a painter 
of landscapes which arc only pale reflections of 
his father s works 

Cox Rev Sir George William Bart m a 
English writer born m 1827 died in 1902 lie 
was educated at Rugby and Oxford held curacies 
m Devonshire and becime vicar of Bekesbornt 
Kent and rector of Scraymgh lm York In 
1877 he became a baronet m sui cession to in 
uncle Among his works ire dales of 4ncient 
Greece a History of Greece Lives of Greek States 
men The Mythology of the Aryan Nations Intro 
duction to Comparatiu Mythology and I oik lore 
Latin and 1 eutomc ( hnstiamty The Crusades 
and a I ife of Bishop Colenso He also edited A 
Dictionary of Science Literature and Art 

Coxe William historic al writer born in 1747 
died in 1828 was educated at Eton anel Cam 
bridge took orders accompanied young men of 
wealthy families on continental tours and pub 
lislied accounts of his travels lie wis long 
rector of Berne rton uid held other preferments 
in the Church His works include Travels into 
Poland Russia Sweden and Denmark I ravels 
m Switzerland Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole 
Memoirs of Iloratio Lord Walpole History of 
the House of Austria Memoirs of the Kings of 
Spam of the House of Bourbon and Memoirs 
of John Duke of Marlborough 

Coxie orCoxcie Michel v in Flemish painter 
born in 1499 died in 1592 He travelled to 
Rome where he remained several years attracted 
by the works of Raphael Here he executed 
several paintings in fresco and many other pieces 
For Philip II of Spain he executed an admirable 
copy of Van Tyc k s altar piece at Ghent His 
works are now rare 

Coxwell Henry Lnglish aeronaut born 1819 
died 1900 early began to make balloon ascents 
and devoted a great part of his life to ballooning 
In 1802 he made a famous bdloon ascent in 


company with Dr J Glaisher He published a 
l look m two vols entitled My I ife and Balloon 
Experiences (1887-9) 

Coyne and Livery an ancient right or custom 
in Ireliml which enabled the lord or chief to 
quarter his soldiers on his tenants It was finally 
abolished in 1001 

Goypel (kwipel) Noel a I rench painter 
born m 1628 or 1029 died in 1707 at I aris He 
adorned the old Lou\rc and the Tuilenes and 
painted some fine pictures for the council hall 
of Versailles — His son Antoine (1661-1721) was 
highly distinguished both as i painter and an 
c ngr iv< r 

Goypou or Coypu (koi po) tlu native name 
of a South American rodent mamm il the Myopo 
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tdmus coypu ibout the si/e of uid considerably 
resembling a bcavtr Its limbs are short its 
tail in part bare and se ily mil it swims with 
gre it eisi its hind feet being webbed It in 
habits burrows by the banks of streams It is 
\ ilucd for its fur (called nutria fur) Length 
when full grown about 2 feet 6 inches 

Coysevox (kwas vo) Antoine Trench sculp 
tor born in 1040 died 1720 Among his best 
w orks ire an equestn m st ltuc of Louis XIV 
the tomb of C irdm il M 17 inn the tomb of 
Colbert the group of Castor and Pollux lhe 
Sitting 1 enus 2 he Nymph of the Shell 1 he 
Hamadryad lhe raun with the Ilute His 
most fimous work is la Renommie at the en 
trance to the garden of the Tuileries two winged 
horses bearing Mercury and lame 

Coz ens John Robert Fnglish landscape 
pai nter in water colours born 1752 died 1799 
He was the son of Alexander Cozens an able 
artist in water colours whose father was the 
Czar Peter the Great and who was born in 
Russia of an English mother Of the life of 
J R Cozens little is known but he exhibited 
pictures in public as early as 1767 resided for 
some time on the Continent especially in Italy 
and was insane for several years before his death 
He is described as one of the most original 
and imaginative of landscape painters and the 
gre atest of all the precursors of Turner and C irtin 
ill the English school of water colour 
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Cozumel an island in the Caribbean Sea 
off the coast of Yucatan The island was dis 
covered in 1518 and here Cortes landed first in 
1519 

Crab a popular name for all the ten footed 
short tailed crustaceans constituting the sub 
ord Brachyura ord Decapoda comprising many 
genera distinguished from the lobster and other 
macrurous or long tailed decapods by the short 
ness of their t ill which is folded under the body 



1 Tgg of crab 2 First stage of growth 3 Second 
stage of growth 4 Perfect young Spid r Crab (All much 
enlarged ) 


The head and breast ire united forming the 
t ephalothorax ind the whole is covered with 
1 strong t ar ip ice The mouth li is sever il p 11 rs 
of strong jaws 111 addition to which the stomach 
has its internal surface studded with hard pro 
lections for the purpose of grinding the food 



1 liornhack Crab ( Mata squtnado) 


Ihe stomach is populirly called the sand 
bag a litt c behind it is the he irt which 
propels a colourless blood to the gills ( dead 
man s fingers ) The liver is the soft nch yellow 
substance usually called the fat of the crab 
they moult or throw off their calcareous cover 
mg periodically The first pair of limbs is 
not used for locomotion but is furnished with 
strong claws or pincers llicir e\cs are com 
pound with hexagonal facets and arc pedun 
culated elongated and movable Like most 
individuals of the class they easily lose their 
claws which are as readily renewed They 
generally live on decaying animal matter though 
VOL III 


others live on vegetable substances as the r icer 
crabs of the West Indies which suck the juice 
of the sugar cane Most inhabit the se 1 others 
fresh water some the 1 uid only going to the 
sea to spawn Of the crabs sc\ti il species ire 
highly esteemed as in article of f *od and the 
fishery constitutes an import mt ti ide on many 
coasts Ihe large ediblt crab (Cancn pagarus) 
is common on the Butisli shores uid is much 
sought after See ilso Hermit (rah I and crab 
Pea crab 

Crab a name givtn to \arious nnc bines 
especially to a kin 1 of poitibk wmdliss or 
mu hint for raising weights ti ibs irt much 
used in building operitions foi 1 using stones or 
other weights uid in loading uid distil irgmg 
vessels 

Crab apple ( Pyrus Mains) i sm ill wild 
very sour vinety of apple 

Crabbe (krab) Ceorge an 1 nglish poet born 
at Aldeburgh Suffolk 1751- died it 1 row brul„e 
Wilts 1832 Having been ediicitcd for the 
medical profession he settkd as i surgeon and 
apothec iry in his n itivc vill ige but soon finding 
his practice insufficient to afford him i Inch 
hood he resolved to try his fortune is littera 
tear in London lit obt lined the friendship 
ind issistane c of Burke published his poem J he 
library and soon after entered the Church 
lie was appointed domestic thiplun t> the 
Duke of Uutl ind and afterw uels obt until uiiplc 
preferment In 178 1 appeired J hi 1 illage 
which was followed two ye irs ifterwirds by 
J he Newspaper Hie Parish Ri^istir ippt ired 
in 1807 Ihe liorou^h appeired in 1810 mil 
was followed m 1812 by Tales in J cr se ind in 
1819 by Tales of the Hall Ihe litter ye irs of 
(ribbes life were spent in the pc ucful dis 
charge of his profession il duties it Irowbndge 
in Wiltshire a living which he bid recent ti in 
1814 His poems aie ill t h ir uten/ed by 
homely truthfulne ss simplicity ami pathos and 
have been greatly prused bv Sir I eshe Stephen 
m his Hours in a Library — Bijulioc kai hy 
t anon Amger Crabbe (in F nglish Me u of Letters 
Series) Bend Huehon Gior^t Crabbe and his 
Times A M Broadley anti W lerrold Ihe 
Romance of an Elderly Poet 

Gracklin a species of chinaware which is 
ornamented by a network of small cricks in 
all directions The wire rectnis the sm ill 
cracks m the kiln with the effect tint the gla/e 
or enamel which is afterw irds ipplied appears 
to be cracked all o\ er 

Cracow a fortified town in Poland the old 
capital of the country from 181 u to 1840 t ipital 
of a republic of the same name and forming 
part of Austrian Gilicia until 1919 It is 
situated on the left bank of the Vistuli where 
it becomes navigable and consists of Cricow 

76 
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proper or the old city and several suburbs 
It is the sec of a bishop and is will built The 
cathedial a line old C othie edifice contains 
monuments of manj I olish kings and of Kos 
ciusko The university was founded by King 
Casimir in 1364 but graduilly fell into decay 
and was rcorgmizcd m 1817 but a new era 
opened for it however in 1801 when Irmcis 
Joseph I permitted Polish to be again used as 
the langu ige of instruction It has a library of 
over 300 000 volumes On a hill near the town 
stands the monument of Kosciusko 120 feet high 
Pop 170 40 1 

Crad ock a town of Cape Province 150 miles 
north by east of Port Elizabeth with which 
and with other important places it is connected 
b> 1 ail wav 1 mirket town and agricultural 
centre It has a town hall a public library 
ind a Dutch church that cost £ 10 000 The 
climate is exceedingly healthy and 3 miles 
north are waim sulphur springs used in the 
cuie of gout and rheum itism Pop 0453 

Crag m geology a local name in England 
for shelly deposits in Norfolk and Suffolk usually 
of gravel and sand of the Pliocene period sub 
divided into three members viz the Upper or 
Mammahfirous C rag the lied Crag and the 
1 ower or Coralline Crag 

Crag and Tail or Craig and Tail m geology 
a name applied to a hill formation common in 
Britain m which a bold and even precipitous 
front is presented on one side while the opposite 
side is formed of 1 sloping declivity The rock 
on which Edinburgh Castle stmds with its 
tail gr idually sloping down to Holyrood pre 
seats a fine example The eng represents a 
rocky boss that resisted the passage of glacul 
ice and suffered in most cases from plucking 
action while the tail is produced by the deposit 
of ice borne drift material in the shelter afforded 
on the farther side 

Craig John Scottish reformer born 1512 
died 1600 lie bccime Knox s colleague 111 
Edinburgh refused to publish the banns be 
tween Mary and Bothwcll assisted m drawing 
up the Second Hook of Discipline and compiled 
the National Covenant signed by the king m 
1580 

Craig Sir Thomas a Scottish writer on juris 
prudence was probibly born m the year 1538 
died 1608 He was educited at the University 
of St Andrews and afterwards repaired to 
Irince where he studied civil and canon law 
Hi returned about the year 1561 and was 
placed at the head of the criminal judicature 
of the country as justice depute He is now 
chiefly remembered by his Ireatise on Feudal 
Laiv 

Craigie (kragi) Mrs Pearl Mary Teresa 
maiden name Richards novelist and miscel 


laneous writer under the pen name of John 
Oliver Ilobbes was born at Boston United 
States 1867 married but divorced her husband 
died m 1906 She published a series of novels 
and plays and contributed to periodicals Her 
works include Some Emotions and a Moral 
(1891) The Sinners Comedy The Gods Some 
Mortals and Lord If ichenham and 2 ales about 
1 emperaments 

Craik Dinah Mana English novelist born 
at Stoke upon Trent 1826 her father s name 
being Mulock In 1865 she became the wife of 
George Lillie Gruk (a nephew of the subject 
of next article) She published a volume of 
poems under the title of Thirty Years many 
essays and papers on tthical and domestic sub 
jects books for young people and about twenty 
four novels the best of which are John Halifax 
Gentleman A I ife for a 1 ife Agatha s Husband 
and 2 he Womans Kingdom She died in 1887 

Craik ( eorge I lllic a miscellaneous writer 
who w is born in 1 ifeshire in 1798 and died at 
Belfist 25th Tune 1866 He wis an extensive 
contributor to the Penny Cyclopaedia m the 
departments of history and biography His first 
independent work of any importance was his 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties (1830-1) 
Other works were Itomance of the Peerage 
Spenser and his Poetry History of Literature and 
I earning in England afterwards recast into 
History of English Literature and the English 
Language History of British Commerce English 
of Shakspeare and Bacon his Writings and Philo 
sophy In 1849 he was appointed professor 
of English literature m Queen s College Belfast 
an appointment which he held till his death 

Grail a roy il burgh and seaport of Scotland 
in Fifeshire It is a very ancient burgh and 
has remains of a priory college and ruins of an 
old castle once a royal residence Pop 1060 

Crambe a genus of t ruciferous plants natives 
of Europe and Asia Ihey are perennial herbs, 
with stout branched stems and broid leaves 
One species C manllma known as sea kale 
is a native of the sandy and shingly toasts of 
Britain 

Gram lington an urban district of England 
Northumberland about 4 miles south west of 
Blyth with numerous large eollienes Pop 
8529 

Gramp, a variety of spasm or sudden in 
voluntary and painful contraction of a muscle 
or muscles It is usually caused by a sudden 
change of temperature as in bathing exposure 
to cold over exertion of the muscles or the 
bringing into action muscles unaccustomed to 
exercise 

Granach or Kraxtach (kr&n&ft) Lucas a 
German painter born in 1472 died m 1558 
He was patronized by Frederick of Saxony 
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and accompanied him m his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem On the commencement of the Re for 
mation movement he became the intimate frit nd 
of Luther and Melanchthon whose portraits as 
taken by him are among the most interesting 
memorials of the age His works chiefly por 
traits and historical subjects are numerous and 
much prized — His son Lucas (died 1 580) also 
guincd great distinction as a painter 

Gran berry the fruit of Oxycoccus palustris 
nat ord Vaccimaceae (whortleberries) a native 
of Europe N Asia and N America It is also 
called Moss berry or Moor berry as it grows only 
on peat bogs or swampy land usu Ulv among 
masses of sphagnum The berry when ripe is 
globose and dark red and a little more than £ 
inch m diameter These bernes form a s lute, 
of exquisite flavour and are used for tarts 
The American cranberry a native of Cmadi 
and the United States is the O macrocarpus 
It has larger berries than the I urope in species 
and is extensively cultivated m some localities 
Vaccimum Vilis ideea the cow berry is often 
called the cranberry in Scotland 

Granborne a small but ancient town of 
Fngl ind Dorsetshire 1 0 miles north c 1 st of 
Wnnborne with 011 c of the oldest wwl largest 
churches m the county It gives the title of 
viscount to the Maiquess of Salisbury Pop 
700 — ( ranborne Chase was an extensive forest 
track now enclosed p irtly 111 Dorset partly 111 
Wilts 

Cran brook, a small town of England County 
Kent 40 miles s r of London where the fust 
woollen m inufac tory in Fngland was established 
by the Flemings m the reign of Edward III 
Pop 4060 

Crane the common name of members of the 
( ruidae a widely distributed family of wading 
birds They are generally of considerable size 
and remarkable for their long necks and stilt 
like lc tt s which eminently fit them for living 111 
marshes and situations subject to inundations 
where they usually seek their food I his is 
p irtly of veget ible matter but they ilso dev our 
insects worms frogs lizards reptiles sm ill 
fish and the spawn of vinous aquatic animals 
They build their nests among bushes or upon 
tussocks in marshes and lay but two eggs 
Cr ines annually migrate to distent regions 
and perform voyages astonishing for their great 
length The common crane ( Grus cmertHa) has 
the general plumage ash grey the throat black 
the rump ornamental with long stiff and curled 
feathers the head with bristly feathers legs 
black length about 4 feet It inhabits Europe 
Asia and the north of Africa The crowned 
crane ( G pavonlna or Baleanca pavonlna) has 
the general plumage bluish ash grey the tail 
and primary quills black the wing coverts pure 


white the head is crowned with a tuft of slend< 1 
yellow feathers which can be sprcid out at 
pleasure It inhabits North and West Afne i» 
The demoiselle crane ( Anthropoides virgo) is so 
called from the elegance of its form It is ash 
grey and the head is adorned with two tufts of 
feathers formed by a prolongation of the eir 
coverts Its habitat is Africa and the south of 
Europe Among North American species aie 
the whooping crim ( Limnogeranus amertcana) 
a larger species than the c ommon crane anu the 
brown or sand hill crinc {Grus canadensis) 
Crane 1 machine for raising weights and 
depositing them at some distance fiom their 
origin il place for example raising bales from 
the hold of a ship and depositing them on the 


Crowned Cran ( Balean a p nomna) 

quay A very effluent time much used on 
quays consists of a ]ib or trans\ersc beam in 
clinul to the vcrtic il at an angle of from 40 to 
50 which by meins of a tollir turns on a 
vertical &h ift The upper end of the jib which 
is stayed to the top of the shaft carries a fixed 
pulley and the lower end a cylinder which is 
put in motion by a wheel and pinion The 
weight is made fast to a rope or chain which 
passes o\er the pulley and is wound round the 
cylinder On turning the cylinder (either by a 
winch handle attached to the wheel which works 
in the pinion or by the application of steam 
power) the weight is raise d as far as necessary 
The jib is then turned on its arbor till the weight 
is brought immediately over the spot where it 
is to be deposited and the moving power is 
withdrawn so as to allow the weight to descend 
hy its own gravity 

In a derrick crane the jib is not stayed to the 
shaft the stay being replaced by a chain which 
is used to raise or lower the jib so as to alter its 
reach 
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The travelling jib crane contains the same 
elements as the fixed crane but has its founda 
tion mounted on a wheeled truck Stability is 
provided for by weighting the tail end of the 
revolving part in steam cranes the boiler serves 
as the counterweight 

The hammerheaded crane which is extensively 
used in shipbuilding yards consists of a steel 
braced tower on the top of which the horizontal 



The lift chain and derrick chain are wound upon their 
respective barrels in such a way that when th clutches 
are m gear and the crab in motion the derri k chain will 
be wound on to its barrel when the lift chain is wound off 
its barrel so that when the angle of the jib is altered the 

f roods lifted remain exactly at the same level and so col 
ision with the jib is prevented 

A Fuzee shaped birrel carrying derrick chain B Barrel 
containing lift chain 


jib revolves The jib is in the form of a double 
cantilever the longer arm of which cirrus th( 
lifting crib which can be moved along the jib 
without altering the level of the loud 

In overhead travelling cranes the chief parts 
are a pair of horizontal girders called the bridge 
which carry rails on which the crab runs two 
end carriages on which the bridge rests and 
running wheels for the end c images which allow 
the bridge to be moved m a direction perpendi 
cular to its own length 

Hydraulic power was at one time largely used 
for heavy and continuous crane work but it has 
now been almost entirely superseded by the 
electric motor which is admirably adapted for 
use with cranes 

Crane Walter artist and prominent Socialist 
born 1845 died 1915 Apprenticed to W J 
Linton the well known wood engraver he soon 
began to illustrate books and in 1862 exhibited 
a picture — The Lady of Shalott — at the Royal 
Academy He held various posts m connection 
with art education such as that of principal of 


the Royal College of Art South Kensington 
(1898-9) and had numerous medals and other 
honours conferred upon him m recognition of 
his artistic work He belonged essentially to 
the imaginative and poetic school of artists and 
his tendency was towards pre Raphaelitism and 
mediarvalism the decorative element also making 
itself more or less prominent Among his chief 
pictures are Renascence of Venus Fate of Perse 
phone Europa The Bridge of life la Belle Dame 
Sam Merci England s Emblem The Rainbow 
and the Wave Britannia s Vision The World s 
Conquerors The Sirens Three is a poem written 
and decorativcly illustrated by himself Spenser s 
1 aene Queene and Shepherd s Calendar and 
some of Shakespeare s pi iyB were illustrated by 
him and he did much in the decoration of build 
mgs internally He aided the Socialist move 
ment both is a writer and as a lecturer Among 
his writings are An Artist s Reminiscences 
(1907) and William Morris and Whistler (1911) 
— Cf P G Konody 1 he Art of Walter Crane 

Crane fly a genus of two winged (dipterous) 
insects (Tipula) remarkable for the length of 
their legs hpula oleracia is the well known 
Daddy long legs whose larva is very destructive 
to the roots of gram crops 

Crane s bill the popular name given to the 
species of Geranium fremi the long slender beak 
of their fruit Eleven species are founel in 
Britain See Geranium 

Cran ganore a town m Hindustan Presi 
dency ol Madras state of Cochin on the Malabar 
coast I op 10 000 It is the tr edition il held of 
St Thomas s labours m Ineha Tews have been 
settled here since the fourth century ind it is 
certain the Syrian Church was est iblished before 
the ninth 

Craniol ogy the science whuh imestigates 
the significance of the structure form propor 
tions and dimensions of the skull as indications 
of race 

Crank a handle on a machine shaft for 
turning it It mi> be a separate piece of steel 



Cranks 

j Single crank 2 3 Double cranks 4 Bell crank 

keyed on to the shaft or it mav be formed by 
suitably bending the shaft itself in a foi^c. 
Its purpose is to clnnge longitudin il motion 
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into circular motion or vice versa as the crank of 
a grindstone of a steam engine &c The single 
crank (1) can only be used on the end of an 
axle The double crank (2 and 3) is employed 
when it is necessary that the axle should be 
extended on both sides of the crank The bell 
crank (4) so called from its being much used 
m bell hanging is for a totally different purpose 
to the others being used merely to change the 
direction of motion as from a horizontal to a 
vertical line 

Gran mer Thomas Arc hbishop of Canter 
burv and famous for the part he played 111 the 
English Reformation during the reign of Henry 
VIII was born at Aslacton Notts in 1489 
executed by burning at Oxford 1550 He 
entered Jesus College Cambridge in 1503 took 
the degree of m a obtained a fellowship and 
in 1523 wis chosen reader of theological lectures 
in his college and examiner of candidates for 
degrees 111 divinity An opinion which he gave 
on the question of Henry VIII s proposed divorce 
from Catherine brought him under the favourable 
notice of the king Cranmer was sent for to 
court made a king s chaplain and commanded 
to write a tre itise on the subject of the divorce 
In 1 5 30 he w is sent abroad with others to collect 
the opinions of the divines and canonists of 
France Italy and Germany on the validity of 
the king s marriage At Rome he presented his 
treatise to the Pope but his mission was fruit 
less I 11 Ian 1^33 he was appointed Arch 
bishop of Canterbury Soon ifter he set the 
P ipal authority at defiance by pronouncing 
sentence of divorce between Henry and Catherine 
and confirming the king s m irn ige with Anne 
Boleyn The Pope threatened excommunication 
and an Act of Parli iment was immediately passed 
for abolishing the Pope s supremacy and declar 
mg the king cluef head of the Church of England 
The irchbishop zealously promoted the cause 
of the Reformation and through his means the 
Bible was translated and read m churches and 
monastic institutions were vigorously suppressed 
In 15 3(> he pandered to Henry s passions by 
promoting the divorce of Anne Boleyn This 
and other services secured him m the king s 
favour who appointed him by will one of the 
Council of llegencv to Edward VI In 3547 
appeared the Homihes prepared under his direc 
tion and in loaO he published Defence of the 
7 rue and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament 
By his instrumentality the liturgy was drawn 
up and established by Act of I arhament and 
articles of religion were lompiled the validity 
of which was enforced by royal authority and 
for which infallibility was claimed The exclu 
sion of the Princess Mary from the crown by 
the will of her brother was a measure in which 
Cranmer joined the partisans of Lady Jane 


Grev, apparently m opposition to his own judg 
ment With others who had been most active 
in Lady Jane s favour he was sent to the Tower 
on the accession of Mary He was tned on 
charges of blasphemy perjury incontinence and 
heresy and was sentenced to be degraded and 
deprived of office After this flattering promises 
were made which induced him to sign a rcean 
tation of his alleged errors and return in fact to 
the Roman Church But when he was brought 
into St Mary s Church Oxford to read his 
recantation in public instead of contcssing the 
justness of his sentence and submitting to it m 
silence or imploring mercy he calmlv acknow 
ledged that the fear of death had made him 
belie his conscience and declared that nothing 
could afford him consolation but the prospect 
of extenuating his guilt by encountering as a 
Protestant penitent with firmness and resigna 
tion the fiery torments which awaited him 
He was immediately hurned to the stake where 
he behaved with the resolution of a martyr — 
BreLioGRAPHY Dean Hook Liven of the Arch 
bishops of Canterbury A F Pollard 7 Cranmer 
and the English Reformation 1489-1556 

Cran nogs the name given in Ireland and 
Scotland to the platforms supported by piles 
in lakes which were in use as dwelling places 
and places of refuge among the old Celts See 
Lake Dwellings 

Cran tara (Gael crean tangh a cross of 
shame implying infamy for disobedience) the 
cross which formed the rallying symbol m the 
Highlands of Scotland on any sudden emer 
gency bee Fiery Cross 

Crape a light transparent stuff like gauze 
made of raw silk gummed and twisted on the 
mill woven without crossing and much used in 
mourning There are two vaneties — soft or 
Oriental crape and hard or ensped crape Hard 
crapes arc made at Norwich Yarmouth Man 
Chester and Glasgow 

Gra shaw Richard an English poet born 
in London 1613 died 1649 educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Cambridge In 1637 he 
became a fellow of Peterhouse and having been 
admitted to orders was noted as an eloquent 
and powerful preacher In 1644 he was ejected 
from his fellowship by the Parliamentarians 
and proceeded to Pans where he became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith and was 
appointed to a canonry at Loretto Epigrammata 
Sacra appeared in 1634 Steps to the Temple 
and The Delights of the Muses were published 
in London m 1646 and a posthumous volume 
appeared at Pans m 1652 under the title Car 
men Deo Nostro Crashaw displays considerable 
poetic genius in the treatment of religious sub 
jects and his works are said to have furnished 
hints to both Milton and Pope A complete 
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edition of his works by A R Waller appeared 
in 1904 

Crassula cese, the house leek family a nat 
ord of poljpetalous dicotyledons It consists 
of succulent plants with herbaceous or shrubby 
stems and annual or perennial roots growing 
m hot dry exposed places m the more temperate 
parts of the world but chiefly South Africa 
Many species of Crassula Sempervivum Sedum 
Ac are cultivated m greenhouses for the beauty 
of their flowers The flora of Britain contains 
about a dozen species 

Crassus Marcus Licimus the Roman tnum 
vir surnamed Dives (the rich) on account of 
lus vast riches was born about 115 b c died 
53 b c He took part with Sulla m the civil 
war and as praetor in 71 b c he di feated Spar 
tacus and the revolted slaves it Rhcgium In 
70 b c he was elected consul having Pompey as 
his colleague and in 00 bc Caesar Pompcv 
and Crassus formed the first tiiumvir ite live 
years later he ag un became consul and obtain 
ing Syna for his pro\incc he nude wir on the 
Parthians but was defeated and slain at Carrh-c 
It is sud that Surenas the Parthun general 
caused molten gold to be poured into his mouth 
m scorn of his notorious lo\ e of we ilth and so 
put him to deith It is also said that when 
Crassus head was scnL to the Parthian king 
Orodes he was at i pei form nice of the Bacchcc 
of Lunpides ind the actor who took the part 
of Ag ive substituted the real head for the pro 
perty head of 1 entheus 

Crater, the cup like orifice or mouth of a 
volcano C raters tn ly be cential or 1 iter d and 
there may bc sever d subsidi iry ones w Inch may 
shift their places or become merged into others 

Grati nus an Athenian comic poet to whom 
the invention of politic il comedy is attributed 
died 422 b c it the age of ninety seven Some 
fragments of lus works remun His list pi ly 
the Putine (Bottle) won the first prize for 
comedy when the Clouds of Aristophanes was 
third 

Cravat a neckcloth an article of silk 
muslm or other material worn by men about 
the neck so called from Fr Cravate a Croat 
because this piece of dress was adopted m the 
seventeenth century from the Croats who entered 
the trench service Towards the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the cravat attained an incredible degree 
of extravag nice but c ommon sense at last 
brought in the simpler style 

Crawford trancis Manon novelist born in 
Italy 1854 son of the American sculptor 
Ihomas Crawford educated m America at 
Cambridge (England) and on the European 
continent long a resident in Italy His works 
include Mr Isaacs , Dr Claudius A Roman. 


Singer Marzio s Crucifix Saracmesca Sant 
llano A Cigarette maker s Romance The Witch 
of Prague The Three Fates Pietro Ghislen Love 
in Idleness Casa Braccio I aquisara Soprano 
and A Lady of Rome His original play Fran 
cesca da liimini was produced m Paris by Sara 
Bernhardt in 1902 He died m 1909 

Grayer Gaspar a Dutch painter born at 
Antwerp in 1582 died at Ghent 1669 He gained 
a great reputation as an historic il and portrait 
punter He painted a great number of altar 
pieces for Ghent Brussels and other cities of 
the Netherlands and received high praise from 
Rubens 

Crayfish a name of various crustaceous 
animals the common crayfish being Astdcus 
flumallhs the river lobster a micrurous (long 
tailed) ten footed crustacean resembling the 
lobster in appcaranc c and habits It inhabits the 
fresh waters of I urope and the north of Asi i 
and is common m some of the streams of Lng 
land and Ireland but not of Scotland It lurks 
under stones or in holes m the b inks Its food 
consists of small molluscs or fishes the larva 
of insects and almost any sort of animal matter 
In the United States ( r vs fish of the genera 
Astacus md t ainb&rus arc common and some 
times by their burrowing habits injure mill 
dams and river dykes such ns the levees of the 
Mississippi Crayfish arc regirded by many as 
furnishing a dehcite dish for the tiblc The 
term crayfish or crau fish cspcc i illy the 1 itter 
lorm is ilso applied to the spiny lobster I ah 
nurus vulgaris a 1 irge marine crustacean w inting 
the large cliws of the lobster often eaten in the 
south ind west of Engl md 

Cray ons coloured pencils obtained from 
certain mineral substances m their natural state 
but more commonly manufactured from a ft le 
paste of ch ilk or pipe clay coloured with -various 
pigments md consolidated by me ms of gum 
or wix A kind of crayon painting (or pastel 
f Hunting) is practised to some extent the colour 
mg matter in a soft state being rubbed on with 
the finger Its chief idvantages consist in the 
great f uihty of its execution md the soft beauty 
md richness of colouring of effects so easily 
produced The paper used has a specially granu 
lated surface 

Cream of Tartar or Potassium Bitartrate 
(KIIC 4 H 4 0 6 ) exists m giapes taminnds and 
other fruits It is prepared from the crystalline 
crust (crude tartar or argol) deposited on the 
vessels m which grape juice has been fermented 
The argol is dissolved by boiling with wilcr 
the mixture filtered and the creim of tartir 
allowed to crystallize out The commercial pro 
duct usually contains a small percentage of 
calcium tartrate It is frequently employed in 
medicine tor its diuretic cathartic and refng 
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erant properties as a mordant in dyeing wool, 
and as an ingredient m baking powder 

Cream Separator Up to about 1877 the 
only method of separating the cream from the 
milk was by allowing the milk to stand in shallow 
pans until the cream rose and formed a layer 
on the surface by the action of gravity being 
lighter than the milk I his method of course 
is still m use and the rise of the cream is accel 
erated by packing the pans m ice by running 
cold water round them or by submerging cans 
of the milk for some hours m cold water These 
methods however arc slow and inconvenient 
compared with the method of employing cen 
tnfugal force now in use in all large establish 
ments There are various forms of separator 
in use but the principle is the same in all 
A steady stream of milk is allowed to run into 
a drum or cylinder which is the essential part 
of the machine and winch is made to revolve 
at the rate of several thousand revolutions per 
minute The force thus exerted upon the liquid 
drives the he ivier milk to the outside and le ives 
the lighter cream m a layer next the revolving 
axis which may be vertical or horizontal The 
exit for the cream is placed near the axis that 
for the skim milk necessarily nearer the peri 
phery Separators are made in sizes suitable 
for all dairies and are driven by hand horse 
steam power &c These have various ad van 
tages over the old method the greatest quantity 
of cream is obtained and m a fresh condition 
no casein is left in the cream and dairy working 
is greatly facilitated 

Cre asote See Creosote 

Greasy (kre si) Sir Edward Shepherd English 
histonm born m 1812 died in 1878 He was 
educated at Eton and at King s College t am 
bridge of which he was elected a fellow m 1834 
He was called to the B ir at Lincoln s Inn m 
1837 and was for about twenty ycirs a member 
of the home circuit In 1840 he was appointed 
professor of history at the London University 
and in 1860 was mvde Chief Justice of Ceylon 
receiving also a knighthood His pnncipal works 
are The Rise and Progress of the British Con 
slitution and The 1 ifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World 

Grea tionism or Greatianism the doctnne 
that a soul is specially created for each human 
foetus as soon as it is formed in the womb 
opposed to Iraduciamsm which teaches that 
the souls of children as well as their bodies are 
begotten by the parents and to Infusiomsm 
which holds that souls arc pre existent and that 
a soul is divinely infused into each human foetus 
as soon as it is formed by generation The term 
Creationism has also been applied (1) to the 
doctrine that the matenal of the universe was 
created by God out of nothing already existing 


I 

— it is thus opposed to Pantheism (2) to that 
theory of the origin of the universe which is 
opposed to Evolution namely that the various 
species of living beings were immediately and 
directly created by God and arc not therefore 
the outcome of an evolutionary process 

Crfebillon (kra be yon) Prosper Jolyot de 
a French writer of traged> was born at Dijon 
1674 died 1762 His iirst play La Mort des 
Enfants de Brutus w is rejected by the actors 
but his next productions Idomtnie (1705) and 
Atrce (1707) were successful Ihese were fol 
lowed by Rhadamiste (1711) Xerxes (1714) and 
Semiramis (1717) At the age of seventy six 
he wrote 1 he Triumvirate or 1 he Death of 
Cicero which was brought upon the stage in his 
eighty first ye ir — His son Claude 1 rosper bom 
1707 died 1797 wis in high repute for his wit 
and his writings Ills chief works ire Le Sopha 
Le Hasard du Com du I'cu and Ies lZgarements 
du Caeur et de l Lspnt all highly improper 
Crfeche (krash) a public nursery for the chil 
dren of poor women who h ive to work out during 
the day where for a small payment they are 
nursed and fed during the day remaining with 
their parents at night These institutions were 
first started in Pans in 1814 they were soon 
afterwards introduced into Great Britain and 
are now common m large towns The National 
Society of D ly Nurseries was founded in 1901 
Cr6cy or Gressy a small town of France 
in the department of Somme 9 miles noith of 
Abbeville and 100 north of I ins pop 1500 
It is celebrated on account of a battle fought 
here 26th Aug 1346 between the English and 
French Edward III and his son the Black 
Prince were both engaged and the trench were 
defeated with great slaughter 10 000 foot and 
1200 horse being left deid on the held among 
whom were the King of Bohemia the Count of 
Alcn^on Louis Count of Flinders with many 
others of the French nobility 

Gre dence a small t iblc by the side of the 
altar or communion table on which the bread 
and wine are placed before tlie^ ire c onsecrated 
Old credence tables still exist in some churches 
in England and there is one of the fifteenth 
century at the church of St Cross near Win 
Chester 

Cred it in economics is the postponement 
agreed on by the parties of the payment of a 
debt to a future day It implies confidence 
of the creditor in the dt btor and a ‘ credit 
system is one of general confidence of people 
m each other s honesty solvency and resources 
By means of a credit system a comparatively 
small stock of actual cash can be made to do 
duty for carrying on a number of different tran 
sactions but it is indispensable for every 
good system of credit that cash should be m 
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stantly available when required and this prin 
ciplc applies to every species of transaction 
where postponed payment is concerned It is 
not always the case is some economists of the 
German histone il school hold that m modern 
life there is a direct substitution of credit for 
money The tendency is often towards a sub 
stitution of cash for eredit it least m old fields 
ot industry the use ot eredit prevailing mainly 
111 relatively new fields Public credit is the 
confidence whieh men entertain in the ability 
and disposition of 1 nation to make good its 
engagements with its creditors on the state 
of public credit depend the case and expense 
of raising public lonio I he term is also applied 
to the gentril credit of mdividuds m a nation 
when merchants md others ire we ilthy and 
punctual in fulfilling engagements or when they 
transut business with honour ind fidelity or 
when transfers of property art in ide with ease 
So we spe ik of the credit of a bink when general 
confidence is pi iced in its ibility to redeem its 
notes md the eredit of 1 mercantile house rests 
on its suppose d ibility and probity which induce 
men to trust to its engagements Credit must 
be distinguished lrom eapit il (qv) for though 
a mins eredit is for him e ipital credit is only 
a means of trinsferrmg the agents of production 
(1 md 1 ibour cipitil) from one individual to 
another and is therefore not truly national 
e ipital But by f ic lilt itmg this tr msfer it 
enibles these igents to go where they can be 
most idv mtage ously used and facilitates the 
specialization and 1 lrge se ile produe tion which 
are at the loot of industn il efficiency — Biblio 
c hapiis H D M ic leod 1 heory of Credit 
Tivlor 1 he Credit System A T Wolfe Foreign 
Credits a Study of the Forngn Credit Problem 
J A I odd 7/m M( thanism of Exchange R 
Benson State ( redit and Hard mg during the 
War and After 

Credit Associations The ways m which 
credit gene r illy in ty be secured are very miny 
but this article will discuss only what may be 
described as ordin ir^ companies for the trinsac 
tion of financial business such is the ordinary 
bank or the various investment societies working 
on commercial principles 

Tsery bink however is a credit institution 
and the credit associations arc not only similar 
to a bank and discharge some of its functions 
but some of them are even known by the name 
of bank Credit associations work in humbler 
spheres and at first at all events on a smaller 
financial sc ale Their function is to bring credit 
and financial lid to the poorer classes Their 
existence is a tribute to the far seeing analysis 
of the political economist whose doctrine of 
capit il as the mother of industry they tend to 
confirm strongly 


The increasing part taken by the public 
authority in financing individuals and move 
ments is an activity similar to that of credit 
associations but to be distinguished from them 
Recently in the United Kingdom the housing 
question has afforded an example of this Up 
to 20th Aug 1920 local authorities had 
issued certificates for 17 593 houses involving 
a grant of £4 2^6 293 and 1000 houses were in 
hand Again under the power of the Land 
Settlements (hacilitics) Act 1919 the Public 
Works I oan Commissioners ire now issuing 
loans from the total of £20 000 000 provided for 
the settlement of ex servic e men under that 
Act Ihen again under the Small Holdings 
Allotment Act of 1908 the same C omnussioners 
were to lend to county councils 55 in number 
111 England and Wales (not to mention Scottish 
loans) and including 1489 separate loans sums 
aggregating to £5 021 03^» for the same purpose 
In the p irliamcntary estimate for 1920-1 
£91 G 500 were illowed for the agricultural trim 
ing ot ex service officers md me 11 

The bodies reported upon by the Rcgistnr 
of Friendly Societies consist of friendly societies 
industrial ind provident societies building socie 
tics trade unions workmen s c ornpensation 
schemes loan societies scientific societies post 
office trustee and railway s ivings banks Some 
of these arc credit institutions while others are 
not and there is a difference between building 
societits and savings bulks the litter being 
formed to encourage thrift where is the former 
are to supply credit or capital Of the 273 
bodies reported upon m the year 1918 the 
Registrar tells us that they had 451 181 members 
and funds amounting to £1 172 592 but tli it 
their solvency avenged 17s 2d in the pound in 
I ngland 14v 4>d in Wiles and 18s llcf m 
Scotland This result shows that while savings 
binks ind building sock ties hive done useful 
work their finaucnl success is not un 
qu ilified 

Yet the need of credit facilities has been felt 
keenly by the small mm 111 our community 
as is shown by the friendly societies by the 
growth and success of c o operative societies 
and by the form ition of garden cities All 
these movements are decide dly important at 
the present time for projects of reconstruction 
after war require capit il and facilities for credit 
Here the small man is still at 1 disadvantage 
Such movements as the Schulze Delitzseh and 
the Raiffeisen loan banks in Central Europe 
and the Italian lianchc Popolan should be 
studied They have been the me ins of bringing 
credit to the aid and not the detriment of people 
working on a humbler scale Some of our own 
banks however in spite of the great amalga 
mations have shown much ioresight by affording 
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accommodation to humble people and opening 
agencies in villages 

Co operation for credit w is organized in Ger 
many about 1845 From the purchase of mutenal 

to eo operative supply w is but a step however 
and then another step to a co operative supply 
of money and Schulze siw his first credit 
assoc lation in 1 8ol) At first it w is not co 
operative and Schulze s ud that the problem 
was how to obtain capital without a cipital 
guarantee In spite of prose t utions t he Schulze 

Delitzsch institutions hive done \cry well m 
Belgium Italy and Frince with unlimited 
liability F W It uffciscn was a civil scrv mt 
in Alsace md w is moved to act by the troubles 
of the poor m nutters of credit After the 
upheaval of 3848 Raiffeisen begin in i small 
wiy a loin bank in 1840 It was only in 18 
that he opened the second bank but since 
then these binks have spreid by hundreds anti 
even thousands and F ither Railfcisen though 
dc id is known all over C entr il Furopc It is 
their boast that after fifty years sen ice neilht r 
member nor ert ditor has lost i penny Charac 
ter is the qualification for membership ifter 
ipprovil i bank or a union of banks is m in igcd 
by a committee of members in which no differ 
mce is made between poor and ric h No salaric s 
ire paid Banking in the ordinary sense is 
strictly forbidden they ire loan associations 
and their sole instrument credit All tint is 
asked for is a note of hind of the borrower 
unbicked or baked by one or two according 
to the c ise The success h is been gre it md 
provoked not a little jealousy Ihe Rhineland 
courts hive long allowed trust monies to be 
deposited in these loan binks which are now 
found m town ind country throughout Central 
Lurope 

Itily has been a home of bulking md of 
usury for centuries Luz/ati it first i disciple 
of Sc hulzc Dehtzsc h be g m his work by founding 
the Banche Popolin in 1803 lie did awiy 
with unlimited liability he reduced shares and 
the time illowcd for payment The result wis 
satisfactory Although the bulks ire munly 
for borrowing from they h ivc savings depart 
ments also Luzz iti obt uned public c onfidence 
and credit with 1 irge banks by c ipitalizing 
honesty md specially the honour of his b inks 
The Banche I opolan arc a sue cess and a boon 
Their balance sheets and business order prove 
most acceptable By the co operative principle 
which avoids so much risk banks of this kind 
have acquired i reputation as the s ilcst deposi 
tones for money in Italy I here are other 
institutions of the kind m Italy such as the 
Casse Rurah the name of which suggests their 
sphere Administration eo operatively and 
econo mi illy the e ipitaliz tion of honesty 


md such general principles are at the back of 
the success No doubt the proper study of 
mankind is m m and the success of loan banks 
and such credit assoei itions is dependent upon 
that study The men behind the bank are ill 
important In the United Kingdom we seem 
to lie on the eve of m expansion of this method 
of helping the small in m to financi il pros 
perity oeeup ition and production 

Credit Foncier (kra dt fon sya) a peculiar 
mode of raising money on land in h ranee the 
peculi irity of which is that the advance must 
not exceed one half of the value of the property 
pledged or hypothecated ind that the repay 
me nt of the lo m is by in innuity terminable at 
a certain date Sever il companies have been 
estiblishcd by the French C o\ eminent with the 
privilege of making such lo ms 

C r6dit Mobllier (kra de mo bcl ya) a scheme 
which originated in Irince in 18 «j 2 its objects 
being to undertake trading enterprises of all 
kinds on the principle of limited liability to 
buy up existing tridmg companies and to 
cirry on the business of b inkers and stock 
jobbers 

Cred iton i town of I ngl md in Devonshire 
on the Ciccdy i tributary of the Lxc 8 miles 
nw of Lxc ter It is the birthplace of the 
Anglo Saxon Winifred or St Bonifice and was 
the seit of a bishop from tt()9 to 1050 Pop 
3 j 02 Until 1918 it give its name to the 
Ciediton or Northern (parliamentary) Division 
of Devonshire 

Creech Ihomas English translator born in 
1059 died by his own h md at Oxford 1700 
He received his education at Sherborne Tree 
Sc hool and it Oxford where he took the degree 
of m a m 1083 lie transl ited into English verse 
Lucretius Horace and Theocritus 

Creed in gcneril i form of belief from the 
I it credo (I believe) the first word of the 
Apostles md Nicenc creeds The word how 
ever his received i variety of meanings It 
signifies the entire body of beliefs held b> the 
adherents of a given religion m this sense it is 
equivalent to doctrine or to faith In a somewhat 
nirrower sense a creed is a summary of the 
principal articles of f nth professed by a Church 
or a community of believers Thus by the 
creeds of Christendom are understood the formu 
litions of the Christun faith which have been 
drawn up at vanous tunes The Apostles and 
Niccne Creeds together with the Athanasian 
Creed are the most ancient authoritative Chris 
tain crec ds though numerous ancient formularies 
of faith are preserved in the writings of the early 
fathers Irenaeus Origcn and Tertullian which 
agree m substance though with some diversity 
of expression The Nicene Creed was so called 
from being adopted as the creed of the Church 
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at the Council of Nictea or Nice a d 325 though 
its terms were subsequently somewhat altered 
The Apostles Creed probably dates from the end 
of the fourth century but there is no evidence 
of its being accep cd in its present form till the 
middle of the eighth The Athanasian Creed 
was certainly not drawn up by ht Athanasius 
but probably belongs to the fifth century if not 
as late as the end of the eighth or beginning of 
the ninth century In addition to these three 
creeds the Roman Catholic Church has the 
creed of Pius IV put forth in 1504 and con 
sistmg of the Nieene Creed with additional 
articles adopted by the Council of Trent to 
which is now added a profession of belief in the 
definitions of the Vatican Council The Lnglish 
Church adopts as thoroughly to be received 
and believed the three ancient creeds which 
as part of her liturgy may be read m the Book of 
Common Prayer but does not consider any of 
them to be inspired Besides these creeds 
there are numerous Confessions of 1 nth which 
have been adopted by different Churches and 
sects Ihe Thirty nine Articles of the Book 
of Common Prayer form 1 confession of faith for 
the Anglican Church Ihe creed of the Church 
of Scotland and other Presbyterian Churches is 
contained in the Confession of laith drawn up 
by the Westminster Assembly of Divines and 
completed in 1646 — Bibltocrai hy Sclnff 
Creeds of Christendom T Peirson rxposition 
of the Creed S G Green J he Christian Creed 
and the Creeds of Christendom W A Curtis 
History of Creeds 

Creedmoor 1 station on the Long Island 
railway 31 miles east of the city of New York 
It has a celebrated rillc range 

Greek 1 small inlet bay or cove a recess 
m the shore of the se i or of 1 river In Ameiica 
and Australia the tcim is often applied to a 
small river or rivulet 

Creeks a confcdericy ot Indun tribes for 
merly in Georgn and Alabama but now planted 
in the Indian lerritory incorporitcd since 1907 
into the new stitc of Oklahoma The nun? her 
of warriors used to amount to about 6000 but 
altogether the Creeks proper do not now exceed 
7000 The dominant tribe is the Maskoki who 
constitute about one half of the whole body 
They have made considerable progress in agri 
culture and rn»c horses cattle poultry and 
pigs and cultivite tobacco rice and corn 

Creepers a family (Certhndae) of birds which 
strongly resemble the woodpeckers in their habit 
of creeping on the stems of trees with the aid 
of the strong quills which project from the tail 
feathers and of securing their insect food by 
an exsertile tongue The common creeper 
{Certhia famihans) is I uropean but is repre 
rented by American species It is a pretty 


and interesting little bird which builds its nest 
usually in holes or crevices of trees The wall 
creeper ( Tichodrtima muraria) of Southern 
Lurope searches for its insect food on rocks 
The family is found in all parts of the 
world 

Creighton (kr& tun) Mandell English bishop 
and historian born 1843 died 1901 He was 
educated at Durham Grammar School and 
Merton College Oxford had a distinguished 
academical career was fellow and tutor of his 
college took orders and was vicar of l mbleton 
Northumberland for nine years In 1884 he 
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was appointed Dixie professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Cambridge in 1891 was appointed to 
the see of Peterborough and m 1897 on Dr 
Temple s promotion to the irch bishopric of 
Canterbury became Bishop of I ondon His 
chief work is History of the Papaey during the 
Reformation (5 vols 1882-94) He also wrote 
Life of Simon de Montfort The Age of Elizabeth 
The Tudors and the Reformation Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey and Historical Essays and Revims and 
Thoughts on Education edited by his wife who 
wrote not a few biogr iphical and historical works 
including life and Letters of Mandell Creighton 

Creil (kray) a town of France department 
of Oise on the River Oise an important centre 
of trade and industry with railway workshops 
and manufictures of iron goods pottery and 
glass It was occupied by the Germans in 1914 
Pop 10 214 

Crema 1 fortified city of Northern Italy 
province of Cremona on the Seno 25 miies 
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l s e of Milan pop 11 411 It contains a 
cathedral and picture gallery 

Grema tion, the burning of the bodies of the 
dead a pnctice which was frequent in ancient 
times instead of bunal and which is now advo 
cated on hygienic grounds by many scientific 
men in Europe and America on account of the 
dangers to the living caused by the presence 
of graveyards and cemeteries The campaign 
opened in Italy the first attempts being made 
by Brunitti at Padua m 1873 Numerous 
societies were founded after this at Dresden 
Zurich London and Pans The Church has 
opposed cremation from the beginning but 
many of the arguments against this practice 
are drawn from medico legal sources Various 
methods of cremation have been proposed the 
great difficulty being to consume the body with 
out permitting the escape of noxious exhala 
tions and without mingling the ashes with foreign 
substances In Siemens piocess a modification 
of a plan of Sir Henry lhompson this is success 
fully accomplished See Burial — Bibliocraphx 
A G Cobb Earth burial and Cremation A C 
Ireeman Cremation in Great Britain and Abroad 
Gremo na a city of It ily capital of province 
of the same name on the left bank of the Po 
47 miles $l by e of Milan It is surrounded 
by walls and wet ditches its circumference being 
nearly 5 miles The most remarkable edifice 
is the cathedral begun m 1107 and completed 
about 1491 It is noted for its fi^ade in alter 
nate courses of red and white marble Close by 
and connected with the cathedral is the Torazzo 
built in 1283 is a pc ice monument and one of 
the loftiest and most beautiful towel's in Italy 
( remona is the seat of a bishopric and lias con 
sidcrable manufactures of silk wool ind cotton 
It was at one time eclcbriUd for its violins 
especially those made by Antonius btndivanus 
Joseph Guarnciius and members of the Amati 
family Pop 12 704 — Ihc province has an 
area of 685 sq miles and a pop of 352 992 
Crenelle (kre nel ) an embrasure in an em 
battled p irapet or breastwork The adjective 
crenellated is applied in architecture to a kind 
of embattled or indented moulding of frequent 
occurrence 111 buildings of the Norman style 
Cre ole (Sp cnollo) is the name which was 
originally given to all the descendants of Spaniards 
born 111 Americ a and the West Indies It is now 
used in a wider sense to signify the descendants 
of Europeans of any nation born in South America 
and the West Indies as well as in some other 
locilitics The french Canaduns are never 
termed creoles nor is the word now used of the 
South Americans of Spanish or Portuguese de 
scent In Mexico however whites of pure 
Spanish extraction are still called creoles Creole 
dialects are those jargons which have originated 


from the mixture of different languages in the 
West Indies or Southern United States and 
are spoken by the descendants of the slaves 
According to the European language which pre 
vails m a Creole dialect it is called I rench Creole 
Spanish Creole &c 

Creosote a mixture of substances obtained 
by distilling wood tar or coal tar The products 
from the two kinds of tar should be carefully 
distinguished from each other Coal t ir creosote 
is another name for the heavy or <reosot< oils 
which distil over between 210 and 270 C 
(See Coal tar Distillation ) Wood tar creosote 
comes c hiefly from hecchwood The process 
is somewhat elaborate involving treatment of 
the original distillate by caustic sodi and sul 
phunc acid In the fin il distillation the frac tion 
which passes oicr between 200 and 220 C is 
wood tar c reosote It is a highly refractive 
colourless oily liquid It wis first obtained m 
1812 Not long afterwards carbolic acid was 
found 111 coal tar and for some tunc the two 
substances were thought to be the same Thty 
are easily distinguished from e ich other how 
ever by the solubility of cirbolu acid in gly 
ceruie Wood tar creosote is 1 mixture of 
various compounds chiefly gu nacol ereosol and 
phlorol Beechwood creosote or the guaiaeol 
derived from it is a valuable medicine in respira 
tory diseases and is often useful 111 toothaehc 
Smoked hams probably owe a good deal of their 
flavour to the volatile antiseptic creosote which 
rises with the smoke of the burning wood 

Crescendo (kre shen do) or Gres (Italian) a 
musical term signifying that the notes of the 
passage over which it is pi iced are to be gradu 
ally swelled Crescendo passages ire marked 
"1 signifying piano to foite the corre 
sponding mirk 3 : — diminuendo marking 

the transition from forte to piano 

Gres cent (Lat crcscens growing) an emblem 
representing the moon m its first quarter This 
emblem is of very high antiquity being th it of 
the Greek goddess Artemis or Diana It is 
found on medals of many ancient cities parti 
cularly of Byzantium from whence it is supposed 
to have been borrowed by the Ottomans bince 
their establishment in Europe it has been the 
universal emblem of their empire The crescent 
has given name to a Turkish order of knight 
hood with a crescent shaped badge instituted by 
Selim Sultan of Turkey in 1801 

Crescentia a genus of tropical trees nat ord 
Bignmiacese C CujiHc is the calabash tree 
It is eaulifloral 1 e the flowers and fruits are 
borne on the old wood it is also an example of 
water calyx 

Crespi, Giuseppe Muna Italian painter of 
the Bolognese school called Lo Spagnuolo from 
ins fondness for rich apparel born at Bologna 
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in 1665 died 1747 He had many scholars 
among whom were his two sons Antonio and 
Luigi Crespi The latter distinguished himself 
by his writings on painting His greatest work 
a Massacre of the Innocents is at Bologna Crespi 
is also known as an engraver 

Cress the nime of several species of plants 
most of them of the nat ord C ruci ferae Water 
cress or Nasturtium officinale is used as a salad 
and is valued in medic me for its antiscorbutic 



Water cress (Nasturtium officinale) 


qualities The leaves hive a moderately pun 
gent taste It grows on the brinks of rivulets 
and m moist grounds Common garde n cress 
is the Lepidium sativum Normandy cress Bar 
barea pracox winter cress B vulgaris Inch in 
cress 2 ropcetilum majus bitter cress Cardamme 
pratensis (cuckoo flower) 

Cresselle (kre scl Fr crecelle ) a wooden 
rattle used in some Romun Catholic countries 
during I assion Week instead of bells to give 
notice of divine worship 

Cresset a name which appears to have been 
given in the Middle Ages and later indifferently 
to the fixed candlesticks in great halls and 
churches to the great lights used as beacons 
and otherwise and to lamps or fire pans sus 
pended on pivots and earned on poles in 


processions or by municipal and military 
watches 

Cressy See Cr6cy 

Crest (Lat crista ) the plume or tuft of 
feathers or the like affixed to the top of the 
helmet In heraldry the crest is a figure on 
gmally intended to represent the ornament of 
the helmet but is now generally placed upon 
a wreath coronc t or c ap of maintenance above 
both helmet and shield The crest is considered 
a greater criterion of nobility than the coat of 
arms itself and it is now commonly a piece of 
the arms It is to the crest that in heraldry 
the name cognizance is properly given The 
first crest to be met with m the monuments of 
English chivalry is that on the great seal of 
Richard Cocur dc Lion About the time of 
Henry III crests came into gcncril use 

Creswick (kres lk) Thomas English land 
scape punter born 1811 died 1869 lie was 
elected in associate of the Royal Academy in 
1842 and 11 a in 1851 His first pictures were 
admitted into the acidcmy exhibition when he 
was only in his seventeenth year and his success 
was afterwards continuous Among his great 
works arc England Tondon Hoad a Hundred 
Years Ago and The Weald of Kent 

Creta ceous (or Chalk) System, m geology 
the highc st system of the Mesozoic group of strata 
between the Jurassic and the I occne systems The 
name is denved from the frequent occurrence of 
the soft white limestone known is < h ilk ( creta 
or Cretan earth) Ihc Upper Cretaceous senes 
111 England ind NW Fiance consists indeed 
largely of chalk with clays and sands below 
Cretaceous sands ire often rich in gl lucomte 
(greensands) and the following upwartl sequence 
has been established in S E Englmel Wealden 
beds (lacustrine) Lower Greensand Gault Clay 
Upper ( reens md I ower Middle and Upper 
C halk Continent il ge ologists include in the 
Lower Cretaceous senes all strita up to the 
top of the Gault English geologists often com 
bine the ( ault and Upper ( recnsanel as a basal 
member of the Upper ( retaceous series under the 
name of Selborm m The Cretaceous strata are 
more complete is 1 continuous manne system in 
S E France In the United St ites the highest 
beds cont un the last terrestn il dinosaunan 
reptiles still of great size and Mosasaurus a 
huge marine reptile occurs in the uppermost 
chalk of Lurope The m nnm ils despite their 
rapid spread in the succeeding Locene times 
remain little removed from the humble types of 
the Jurassic period 

Crete, or Candia (in the Turkish language 
Kind) an island in the Mediterranean 81 miles 
from the southern extremitv of the Morea and 
230 miles from the African coast 160 miles long 
14 to 50 miles broad area 3327 sq miles High 
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mountains covered with forests run through the 
whole length of the island in se\ eral ranges On 
the north side the lsl md declines moderately to a 
fertile coast provided with good harbours on 
the south side steeply to a rocky shore with 
few roadsteads and it reaches its greatest height 
in Psilonti (the ancient Ida) 7070 feet high 
and always covered with snow Numerous springs 
give fcrtihtv to most of the valleys in which 
and on the declivities of the mountains is seen 


increasing) and about one sixth Turks The 
capital Canea the chief place of trade has 
24 399 inhabitants 

The island colonized at a very early period 
by Egypti 111 s and Anatoli ins was the domin int 
power m the Mgean world and the centre of the 
so called Mwoan or /hgean civilization (sec next 
article) At one time a republic it became the 
seat of the Cilician pirites till conquered by the 
Romans from whose hands it passed in 823 



Lower Green and series* dotted Gault chy black Upper Greensand (mostly 
sandy beds of ( ault age) shaded with oblique lines where not too thin to be re 
presented Chalk (usually marly at base) marked C 


a luxuriant vcgctition The air is mild the 
summer is ( ooled by the north winds the winter 
is distinguished only by showers of rain The 
island might therefore supply as formerly a 
much larger population than at present with 
grain wine and oil wool flax silk and cotton 
fish honey game cattle fruits and even with 
metals in abund inc c But agriculture is gre ltly 
neglected while education and the amenities of 
civilized life have made little progress though 
there is now promise of better things Harbour 
works and railways are projected but the com 
merce and manufactures ot the island are unim 
portant Ihc inhabitants (estimated at 1 200 000 
in ancient times) now number about *44 001 
of wnom two thirds are Greek Christians (rapidly 


to the Saracens and then to the Greeks again 
111 962 In 1204 the Byzantine sovereign sold 
it to the Venetians who held it until the second 
half of the seventeenth century when the Turks 
conquered it after a desperate struggle and the 
siege of the capital for no less than twenty years 
Insurrections agunst lurkish rule have more 
than once occurred a formidable one fomented 
by Greece m 1868 was with difficulty suppressed 
after a tedious conflict In 1877 another insur 
rcetion broke out followed by a declaration of 
union with ( recce in 1878 The inhabitants 
were pacified by the concession of self govern 
ment by Mukhtar Pasha but religious dif 
ferences gave rise to new troubles in 1884 
1889 and 1895 At last m 1897 Greece directly 
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interfered and a short war broke out with 
Turkey in whirh Greece was worsted Crete 
although autonomous remained under the suze 
rairoty of Turkey until 13th May 1913 when it 
was ceded to the Balkan powers By the Treaty 
of London Turkey renounced all sovereignty 
over the island and its union with Greece was 
formally recognized by the Treaty of Bucharest 
10th Aug 1913 See Greece — Bibliography 
J H Freese A Short Popular History of Crete 
H F Tozer The Islands of the /I gcan Victor 
Bdrard Les Affaires de Cr&te 

Crete Ancient Civilization of Crete was 
the c radle of pre Greek or JEgean civilization 
which has two phases Mmoan and Mycenaean 
Minoan refers to the isI end culture and has been 
named ifter the legendary lawgiver Minos while 
Mycenaean has been so called because it is so 
well represented at Mycenae it is a late phase 
of Minoan The culture of the second city of 
Troy was influenced by the early Minoan culture 
of Crete Tr ices of contact with Lgypt at 
various periods have enabled the archaeologists 
to frame a chronological system Crete passed 
from its Age of Stone to its Bronze Age about 
3000 b c Its early settlers had reac bed the 
island before metd came into use and thc\ 
visited the island of Melos where they worked 
obsidian flakes and knives of which have been 
found m Neolithic strata The art of navigation 
must have been well advanced before the obsidian 
workers reached Crete either from Egypt or 
Asi 1 Minor There was no Copper Age m Crete 
or Troy those copper artifacts which have been 
found were of religious character As the trail 
sition to metal was a transition to bronze the 
influence that ciused the chmge must have 
come from m arc 1 in whie h tin was obtained 
that is somewhere in Mid Asi i The copper 
found by the ancient Egyptians in Upper Egypt 
and Sinai was naturally hard but the copper 
found in Armenia and Persia by the Sumerians 
of ancient Babylonia was soft Bronze came 
into use at 1 very early period in Babylonia 
and as there are undoubted traces of Sumerian 
culture in Mid Asian prehistoric sites it is pos 
sible these began to be as Sumerian mining 
colonies and that to these arc due the discovery 
that copper can be hardened by an amalgam of tin 
With the introduction of bronze into Crete 
began the Minoan Age which has been divided 
into three periods — Farly Minoan Middle 
Minoan and Late Minoan Each of these periods 
has in turn been subdivided into First Farly 
Mmoan Second Farly Mmoan Third Early 
Minoan First Middle Minoan Second Middle 
Mmoan and so on to the Third Late Minoan 
period Early Minoan II was parallel with the 
sixth dynasty of Egypt and is dated c 2500 b c 
Middle Minoan II was parallel with the twelfth 


dynasty of Egypt and is dated r 2000 B c and 
Late Mmoan II was parallel with the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt and is dated c 1500 b c Late 
Minoan III which began about 1450 b c came 
to an end about 1200 b c and was succeeded 
by the Homeric Age when Mycenae and Tiryns 
rose into prominence and the supremacy of 
Crete became a thing of the past During the 
Early Minoan period Crete appears to have been 
divided into small states The First Middle 
Minoan period begins with the building of the 
e irlier palaces at Phscstos m the south and 
Knossos in the north After about three cen 
tunes during which trade flourished a climax 
occurred at both palaces The palace of Knossos 
was destroyed about 2000 bc A new palace 
was erected during the lhird Middle Minoan 
period and the town of Gourma to the cast of 
Knossos came into existence The two cen 
tunes of the Late Minoan I penod (c 1700 1500 
b c ) w ere evidently prosperous Knossos appears 
to have been the centre of government but the 
little towns of Cournia Zakro and Pdaikastro 
flourished and it m ly be that these were semi 
independent The I ate Minoan II period which 
began about 1 500 b c and lasted for about half 
a century is usually referred to as the Golden 
Age of Crete Knossos situated in proximity 
to Candia and in the richest p irt of the island 
was the chief centre of government Its palace 
was remodelled and about the same time the 
small towns alre uly referred to wt re sacked 
Myc ense md Tiryns on the mainland began about 
the same time to assume importance as trading 
centres Knossos increased its trade with Egypt 
which became \cry powerful during the reign 
of Thothmes III who extended its empire to 
the borders of Asia Minor The pal ice at 
Phacstos appears to have been occupied by a 
vassal of the Minoan ruler at Knossos A con 
vulsion took place about 1 400 b c when the 
palace of Knossos was sacked The available 
evidence suggests that the Mycenacans invaded 
the island and with the ud ot the Achaeans 
brought the dynasty of Minos to an end Large 
numbers of Cretans appear to have migrated 
A colony of them settled in C yprus and it may 
be that the classical legend of the expedition 
of Minos to Sicily and the subsequent Cretan 
expedition to avenge lus death refer to attempts 
made to found colonial settlements in Sicily and 
Italy Cretan settlers also reached Palestine 
Tyre and Sidon The subsequent rise of Phce 
mcian sea power may have been due in some 
measure to the influence of Cretan refugees 
During the Late Minoan III period, the 
palace of Knossos was partially restored and 
reoccupied and trade revived in the small 
towns of Gourma and Palaikastro But the 
native art and industries of the island suffered 
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steady decline and the King of Crete who fought Burrows The Discoveries in Crete II B Hawes 


in the lrojan War was evidently subject to 
Mycenae It is of interest to note in this con 
nection that according to Greek tradition Pclops 
who founded the House of Agamemnon came from 
Asia Minor He may have belonged to one of 
the groups of warlike peoples m tilt Hittite Con 
federacy The Pelopids became the overlords of 
the Aclucans of the Cretan colonists at Mycena; 
and of the other inhabitants of ancient Greece 
Cretan civilization was a brilliant one worthy to 
be classed with that of Egypt or Babylonia Its 
palaces were as great achievements in architecture 
as the temples of Egypt One of their remarkable 
features is a wonderful drainage system with 
quite modern conveniences A high degree of 
excellence was attained in art and especially m 
stone carving and jewellery Vases of steatite 
alabaster and marble were worked as thin as 
modern china Ivory figures were carved with 
exquisite skill Ihe pictorial art as revealed by 
frescoes has a lyncal freedom and realism which 
strikes quite a modern note Animals in plaster 
relief carved m steatite or moulded in faience 
are artistic achievements of the first order Ihe 
note of modernity is found even in female 
fashions Cretan ladies wore bell mouthed or 
flounced skirts with tightened waists and look 
more like 1 ulics of our Victorian penod than 
those of the Hellenic Age 

The prosperity of Crete was based on the 
seafaring mode of life Ihe Minoans were the 
earliest traders on the Mediterranean md traces 
of their activities have been found is far west 
ward as Spain and as far e istward as the shores 
of the Black Sea A regular trade was main 
tamed with Egypt and the Syrian coist and 
with Troy Not much is known regarding 
Cretan religion as the inscribed tablets have not 
yet been deciphered The chief divinity appears 
to have been the mother goddess who had links 
with Rhea Demeter Athena and Aphrodite 
Offerings were made to her m cave sanctuaries 
The dove and serpent were connected with her 
cult There was also 1 group of three goddesses 
A double axe symbol of a deity was honoured 
and in late times it was connected with the son 
of the mother goddess the Cretan Zeus or 
Zeus of the Double axe The legendary ruler 
Minos became after death a judge of the dead 
like the Egyptian Osins That there were I lb 
yan and Fgyptun elements m Cretan religion 
appears to be undoubted Early culture mixing 
and the process of local development have how 
ever obscured Cretan religious phenomena and 
raised problems that must remain unsolved until 
the texts are deciphered — Bibliography Sir 
Arthur Evans Scripta Mmoa Reports on the 
Excavations of the Palace of Knossos Captain 
Spratt Travels and Researches in Crete R M 


( rete the Forerunner of ( teeie 

Cret inism a form of idiocy due to defective 
action of the th\roid gland in mfmey An 
analogous condition known as m\ xrrdema may 
dei clop m the adult if the thyroid gland is dc 
stroyccl by disease or injury Ihe disease seems 
to be endemic and largely confintd to valleys 
of mount unous regions Cretins are usually 
affected with goitre They are ill grown and 
stunted with swollen bellies Ihe skin is coarse 
head large the nose sunken and flattened at 
the bridge the lips tine k chm protruding mouth 
wide and gipmg the tongue large The eoun 
tenance is dull and hcav\ there is general 
muscular weakness and slowness of sensibility 
Associated with these are feebleness or want of 
intellect varying in degree from absolute vacuity 
to a certain power of icquirmg a little know 
ledge sometimes dc ilness md dumbness per 
haps squinting and blindness Careful training 
may do much for them along with good food 
cleanliness and cxirusc but the only treat 
ment that effects mv real improvement is the 
provision of the thyroid secretion the lack of 
which is the cause of the trouble This can be 
done by feeding the cretin on extracts made from 
the thyroid glands of sheep or other animals 
Creuse (kreuz) in inland department I ranee 
comprising most pirt of the old province of 
Marche area 2161 sq miles It derives its 
name from the River Creuse which rises m it 
md traverses it diagon illy in a north west 
direction aftei wards flowing on to join the 
Vienne Ihe surface is generally rugged and 
the soil by no me ms fertile Pop _ M iU 
Greuzer (kroi ts^r) Ceorg rriednch German 
philologist md arc biologist born 1771 died 
1858 Tor nearly forty five years he filled the 
chair of philology and ancient history at Heidel 
berg He wrote on the mythology of C rcece 
and other nations on ( reek history and litera 
ture and on Rom m antiquities 

Creuzot (kreu zo) Le a town of Eastern 
France department o* Si6ne et I oire 14 miles 
from Autun with extensive ironworks the most 
complete in F ranee turning out yearly 200 000 
tons of iron and steel irticles The mining of 
coals the smelting of iron and the manufacture 
of machinery give employment to about 20 000 
workmen in the town and vicinity the greater 
number belonging to the works of Schneider 
& C o Pop 30 880 

Crewe Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe Milnes, 
first Marquess of British statesman born 1858 
Educated at Harrow and Tunity College Cam 
bridge he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from 
1892-5 Lord President of the Council from 
1905-8 and Secretary of State for the Colonies 
from 1908-10 lie became Secretary of State 
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for India m 1910 and when Mr Asquith formed 
the Coalition Government in 191a Lord Crewe 
joined the Cabinet as Lord President of the 
Council but resigned with lus chief in Dec 
1916 He was made an eirl m 1895 a k c 111 
1908 and created a marquess m 1911 He his 
been chairman of the LCt since 1917 

Crewe (kro) a municipal town of Lngland 
m Cheshire 21 miles si of ( hestc r an important 
railway centre and the seit of enormous manu 
factories of railway plant It is quite a modern 
town well 1 ud out and chiefly inhabited by 
people connected with the railways It has a 
commodious market h ill a corn cxchungc 
mechanics institution and town h ill Since 
1918 it gives its name to 1 p irhamentary divi 
sion of the county Pop 46 477 

Crewkerne (kro kern) 1 town of I ngland 
in Somersetshire 16 miles south east of Taunton 
it manufactures sail cloth Pop 370J 

Crib bage a favourite English game at cards 
played with the whole pick It seems to hive 
been invented by Sir lohn Suckling (1609-42) 
The game may be played by two three or four 
persons and when by two five or six cards 
may be dealt to each Five c ird cribb ige played 
by two persons is the most scientific game 
Sixty one points make the g ime there are no 
tricks and no trumps the object being to make 
pairs fifteens sequences or the go or prevent 
the adversary from doing the sime Court e irds 
and tens count as ten e ich and all the rest 
count for the number of pips upon them 
Every pair that is every couple of cards of 
the same viluc belonging to different suits (two 
aces two fours two kings <fce ) counts two 
and whe n the rc are three or four simil ir cards 
os many pairs are counted as there arc different 
combinations of the cards taken two at a time 
Every combination of eirds the united pips of 
which make up fifteen c ounts two A sequence 
consists of three or more cards of any suit follow 
ing one mother in rank and counts one for each 
card When the player whose turn it is to play 
cannot play a card without going beyond thirty 
one the other player scores one for having been 
the nearest to thirty one This is called scoring 
one for the go I he remaining cards after 

thirty one or the next point to it is made are 
thrown up and each player s cards arc counted 
When all the cards in a hand either with or 
without the turn up c ird art of one suit or 
when all the cards m the cnb with the turn up 
card are of one suit it is called a flush and counts 
one for each card When the turn up card is 
a knave the dealer scores two ( two for his 
heels ) When a knave of the same suit with 
the turn up card is found in the hand of either 
player the player m whose hand it is scores one 
( one for his nob ) 


Criccleth (knk eth) an old town parhamen 
tary borough (Carnarvon distnet of boroughs) 
anti watering plicc of Wales Carn in onshire on 
Tremadoc 13 a j the northern portion of Cardigan 
Bay with fine scenery and other attractions 
adjacent There are extensive rums of an old 
castle Pop 1886 

Crichton (kn ton) James surnamed the 
Admirable a Scottish celebrity son of Robert 
( richton I ord Advocate wa„ born m 1560 died 
ibout 1585 or 1586 He was educated at the 
University of St Andrews and according to the 
current ic< ounts of him before his twentieth 
>ear hid run through the whole circle of the 
sciences could speak and write to perfection ten 
different languages and was equally distinguished 
for his skill in riding fencing singing and play 
ing upon ill sorts of instruments He visited 
Pans C cnoa Venice and Padua challenging 
all scholars to learned disputations vanquishing 
doctors of the universities and disarming the 
most famous swordsmen of the time in fencing 
He was afterwards tutor to 1 son of the Duke 
of Mantua and is said to have been stabbed to 
the heart in a dastardlv m inner by his pupil 
The story of his achievements seems to be rather 
highly coloured but he was extr ivagantly 
pr used by Aldus Manulms the printer of Venice 
to whom he was well known Ihc epithet 
admirable for ( richton first occurs in lohn 
Tohnston s Heroes Scoti (1603) He left some 
Latin poems possessed of no remark iblc quality 
— Cf Douglas Crichton The Admirable Crichton 
the Real Character 

Cricket an insect of the genus Grjllus or 
Achf 1 1 of some 11 ituralists ord Orthoptci 1 



There are several species The house cricket is 
the AcMta ( Gryllus ) domestica the field cricket 
is the AcMta ( Gryllus ) campestns the mole 
cricket is the Gryllotalpa vulgaris The house 
cricket of Europe is about an inch long with 
antennae of about an inch and a half of a pale 
yellowish colour mixed with brown By the 
friction of the peculiarly formed wing covers the 
males produce thit stndulous sound by which 
these insects are so well known and which has 
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become associated with ideas of cheerful domestic 
comfort They live in holes and crevices near 
fire places or in other warm situations whence 
they come out at night to feed on crumbs and 
other fragments of food The held cricket makes 
a simil ir noise The house cricket has been 
introduced into the United States and there are 
several species of field cricket there also See 
also Mole cricket 

Cricket Manuscripts are extant which show 
that a game somewhat resembling cricket was 
m existence m the thirteenth century probably 
in tilt form of what is now known as the single 
wicket game The actual term cricket is of 
dubious etymology it cannot in fact be traced 
back beyond the latter half of the seventeenth 
century Authorities are not prepared to accept 
the rither obvious Anglo Saxon derivative crycc 
a stick But there can be no doubt that at 
this period 1 game bearing a substantial resem 
blance to the modern double wicket form was 
in existence and the distance of 22 yards was 
already standaidized although originally no 
stumps were used At a later dite two were 
employed 1 third being added m 1775 to oec upy 
the width between the original two Such modi 
fie itions as have occurred since tint date arc 
of a coni pai itivcly trivnl character the fundi 
mentil rules and regulations arc not likely to 
be altered at any future d ite ilthough even it 
the present cert un details come up for considera 
tion p irtic ul irly 111 adaptation to exigencies 
which miy irisc The central governing body 
of cricket thioughout the world is the Marylebone 
Cricket C lub known alw lys as the M ( C with 
headquarters at Louis Cricket (round St 
John s Wood Road I ondon established m its 
present situ ition in 1814 Whilst the traditional 
eleven a side obtains m the huge majority of 
eases occasionally a strong eleven competes 
against a much larger team c ven up to twenty 
four 

The remarkable universality of the game 
renders a detailed description superfluous the 
sm illc st village in the kingdom one might 
almost say m the empire possesses its cricket 
club and nobody with a desire to become 
acquainted with the general principles of the 
game need deplore the lack of opportunity to 
become familiarized Practic ally the only altera 
tion within comparatively recent date has l>een 
the institution of the six ball over originally 
four and extended 111 1889 to five From time 
to time attempts have been made in the direction 
of such a radical alteration as increasing the 
height and width of the stumps m order to 
reduce what has been regarded as too much 
advantage in favour of the batsman but such 
proposals are always ephemeral and never 
receive official encouragement In 1919 the 
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two day match was instituted but found to be 
a complete failure and in the following season 
1 return to the 01 i„in d three day match was 
resumed 

It has betn mentioned that every villige pos 
sesst s 1 eric 1 et c lub md 111 this country the 
erieket sc ison— May to Sept ember — witnesses an 
enormous number of contests between clubs 
schools colleges universities and counties with 
such exceptionally selected teams is represen 
tatives of the best amateurs against the best 
professionals ( Gentlemen v PI 1 vers ) and in 
iltcrnate ye ire the gre it intermit ion il contests 
afforded by the visit of in Austrilian team It 
is impossible to enumer ite the large number of 
important clubs whose members constitute strong 
elevens An exception however must be made 
111 fivour of the I /mgari Club founded in 
1845 

To deal with first el iss cricket only This 
comprises m itches between the counties selected 
as first class teams from Oxford md ( ambndge 
the Services md the M ( ( Whilst the last 
named pi ly a large number of matches with the 
first class counties the counties themselves en 
gage 111 1 special competition for the County 
Cli unpionship In 1920 the following counties 
competed Mieldkscx (eh impious) I mcashire 
Surrey Yorkshire Kent Sussex Notts I ssex 
Somerset H mipshire Wirwickshne Leicester 
shire Northants Worcestershire md Derby 
shire During the p 1 st twenty five years the 
most successful counties have been Surrey and 
Yorkshire but the fluctuating fortunes of the 
various counties is almost a platitude depending 
so lirgely upon what players of note happen to 
be resident for th it se ison and upon the financial 
resources of the pirticular clubs in their ability 
to engige professionals Thus Middlesex the 
1920 champions were thirteenth m 1919 Prom 
time to time a second class or minor county feels 
justified in seeking promotion to the first class 
group and a major county drops out 1 he leading 
cricket schools arc Lton Harrow Winchester 
Repton Tonbridge Uppingham M irlborougli 
and these contribute the great mass of distm 
guished amateurs m first class cricket But the 
remarkable universality of the game offers oppor 
tunities to any boy of natural ability to appear 
in first class games either as an amateur or pro 
fessional and many striking examples of pro 
minence out of obscurity can be quoted 

London boasts two of the most important 
cricket grounds in the world Lord s and the 
Oval The latter is the head quarters of the 
Surrey County Cricket Club Lord s is the venue 
of a large number of regular classic fixtures e g 
Oxford v Cambridge Eton v Harrow Army v 
Navy contests between some of the great public 
schools as well os the M C C matches and the 
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international matches All the other counties other matches of international character such 
have one or more large and important grounds as contests with South African teams Gentlemen 
Although an English team firat visited Australia of Philadelphia and the West Indies lours m 
m!862 it was not until 1878 that a representative other parts of the world have taken place from 
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time to time but such teams as leave the country 
on such occasions are not international but more 
m the nature of private ventures 

A few statistical details may be of interest for 
the purpose of reference The biggest hit ever 
recorded m cricket was 175 yards measuring 
from the batsmans wicket to the place where 
the ball first pitched The highest score of an 
eleven in first class cricket was 887 Ivy Yorkshire 
against Warwickshire m 1896 the lowest 12 by 
Northants against Gloucester lure in 1907 The 
highest individual score m first class cricket was 
by A C Maclaren who scored 424 in 189^ in 
the match Lancashire v Somersetshire A I J 
Collins a schoolboy plaving in a house match 
at Clifton m 1899 scored 628 not out which ranks 
as the highest individual score in the history of 
the game lorn Hayward the Surrey profes 
sional scored 1518 m the 1906 season which is 
the greatest aggregate in first class cricket 111 
any one season 

Students of the game can compile huge masses 
of statistics which are much too numerous to 
be mentioned here sue h as the number of bats 
men who have compiled a century in both 
innings of a first class match of bowlers who have 
• Third man 
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Australian team toured this country Since then 
with very few exceptions the cricket season has 
witnessed a continuance of the contests either 



here or in Austrah 1 Ihe remarkable success of 
the Austrihan team in 1882 pnncipilly owing to 
the skill of Spofforth the demon bowler led to 
the institution of the expression the Ashes 
in reference to the death of English cricket 
and the international contests are popularly 
described as the fight for the Ashes This is 
not strictly true for m order to regain the 
Ashes a team must visit their successful rivals 
and beat them on their own grounds Thus 
Australia held the Ashes in 1920 and sent a 
team to play m Tngland in 1921 The Ashes 
cannot be wrested from them m this country 
but can only be regained by a team visiting 
Australia and becoming victorious there During 
their 1926 tour the Australian team was defeated 
in the only decisive match Of lesser interest are 


* Union 

Ouer the bowlers head 
Cricket Field as set for blow Bowling 

Any one of the positions long leg extra cover point or 
over the bowlers head may be occupied by the eleventh 
man 

performed the 4 hat trick (3 wickets with con 
secutive balls) and even of taking all ten wickets 
during an innings of a big match 
From time to time one hears pessimistic views 
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as to the decadence of cricket the want of public 
interest and so on Ihe enormous crowds fre 
quenting the great matches is a testimony to the 
falsity of any opinion is to popular indifference 
As to the question of comparison between the 
leading exponents of the present day and the 
giants of the past opinion must be at all times 
discrepant but there is one exception It is 
universally held that the late W G Grace may 
justly rank as the greatest cricketer of all time 
It is however the current opinion that the 
Surrey professional T B Hobbs may with the 
exception of the great Gloucestershire amateur 
rank as at least equil in exc tilt net with any of 
his predecessors Naturally whate\er part of 
the game is under consideration any great 
modern cricketer has to undergo the ordeal of 
comparison with an enormous list of first class 
performers whose deeds were executed under 
conditions which cannot be strictly compared or 
contrasted with those obtaining at the present 
day Perhaps the only striking modern develop 
ment has been the institution of googly bowl 
mg a peculiar scientifu exposition of spin of the 
ball the adoption of which created a sensation 
which has now become a commonplace of modern 
cricket 

A few words will suffice for the consideration 
of the single wieket game which is 1 curiosity 
of cricket history and one which is never 
encountered nowadays Tht rules governing 
such matt hes were naturally clastic according to 
the number participating therein Such freak 
matches as a man and a dog against two players 
are on record 

Bibliography C Box English Came of 
Cricket A C Stic! lion It H Lyttelton and 
others Cricket (Badminton Library) W A 
Bettes worth Chats on the Cricket field A 1 
Knight The Complete Cricketer P I Warner, 
1 he Book of Cru kit 

Cricklade a town of England County Wilts 
42 miles north of Salisbury pop 1520 Until 
1885 it returned two members to Parliament 
but the parliamentary borough included between 
forty and fifty parishes 

Crieff (kref) a town of Scotland County Perth 
beautifully situated on a slope above the Earn 
backed by lofty hills and crags The principal 
manufacture is woollens (shirtings blankets 
and tweeds) The environs of Cneff are singu 
larly beautiful and its climate is salubrious 
1 op 0433 

Crillon (kre yon) Louis Balbis de Berton de 
great French soldier of the sixteenth century 
born 111 1543 died 1015 He distinguished him 
self in five successive reigns — those of Henry II 
Francis II Charles IX Henry III and above 
all in that of Henry IV He won renown at 
the capture of Calais and m the battles of 


Dreux Tarnac and Moncontour (1500) against 
the Huguenots and m the naval battle of 
Lepanto against the lurks Ihe massacre of 
St Bartholomew was reprobated by him He 
fought for Henry at Ivry against the Catholic 
League 

Grime a term used to indicate sometimes a 
viol ition of the higher moral law sometime s 
more specifically the violation of a cert un group 
of the laws formulated by a nation This group 
properly comprises in its scheme all offences 
end mgenng the welfare of the c ommumty, is 
distinct from civil or private injuries which art 
as between peison and person and terminate 
with the competition of the injured Crimes 
therefore vary in character with times and 
countries That which at one time is denounced 
as a crime it another under different eircum 
stances is considered not only legal and per 
missiblc but even a meritorious act deserving 
public gr ititudc lienee from the legal point 
of view crime is sometimes defined as an offence 
punishable by law directly as opposed to an 
offence which the liw punishes indirectly by 
granting damages to the person wronged (See 
Criminal Law ) Whether used m the legal or 
the moral sense crime implies freedom of will 
the power of distinguishing between right and 
wrong and a fulfilled intention Heme though 
the theoretic rule of common law is that ah 
infraction of law is criminal and penal it is 
held that young children madmen and idiots 
c mnot commit crimes Ihe prevention of crime 
may be effected in 1 threefold manner by 1 m 
posing a penalty which shall operate by fear to 
deter men from committing crimes or by ren 
dering it physically impossible for a man of 
known criminal tendenc \ to repe it an offence 
or by the reformation of the crimm il With 
the higher evolution of society the principle of 
retail ition h is f illen into theoretic disrepute 
though still a prac tie il leg il f u tor and the 
problems of penology are made to turn almost 
exclusively upon the principle of prevention in 
these three ispeets and especially on the two 
last The discovery that fear of 1 penalty only 
operated up to a certain point beyond which 
an excessive punishment exercised a brutalizing 
tendency has led to a large mitigation of penal 
severity accompanied by a wide desire for the 
abolition of capital punishment while on the 
other hand various schemes have been devised 
for making punishment reformatory These 
changes in criminal law date in a large measure 
from the publication of Beccarm s Dei Delitti 
e delle Pene (On Offences and Penalties) in 
1764 

Crime a, The (ancient Chersonesus Tau- 
rica) a peninsula of Southern Russia forming 
part of the government of Taurida and com 
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prising the districts of Perekop Eupatona 
Simferopol Yalta and Feodosia It is attached 
to the mainland by the Isthmus of Perekop 
are 1 10 000 sq miles On the west and south 
it is washed by the Black Sea and on the east 
by the Sea ol Azov a portion of which shut 
off from the rest by a Ion*, and narrow strip of 
land forms the Sivash or Putrid Sea Three 
fourths of the Crimea belongs to the region of 
steppes but the other part confined entirely 
to the south and stretehing along the coast 
from west to east abounds in beautiful moun 
tain scenery Here the villeys looking south 
ward are luxuriant with vines and olive and mul 
berry pi mtations while the northern slope gives 
a large yield in cereals and fruits The climate 
however is unequal and m winter is severe 
The chief stream is the Salghir Olht rs of ecle 
bnty are the Ishernaya and the Alma The 
most important of the productions besides those 
already mentioned are tob iceo of which a 
large quantity of excellent quality is produced 
flax and hemp 1 he forests arc of limited extent 
Fine wooled sheep cattle and horses are exten 
sin ely reared Pop (about) 850 000 Sebastopol 
Eupatona and Tcodosia are important towns 
The country anciently inhabited by the tunme 
nans later consisted of various Greek settlements 
and minor kingdoms After being for some time 
a dependency on Rome it was overrun by sue 
ccssive bodies of barbirians and in 1237 fell 
into the hands of the Mongols under Genglns 
Khan About 1201 the Genoese were permitted 
to occupy and fortify Kaffa and they rapidly 
extended their power 111 the form ltion of other 
settlements Ihey were expelled however in 
1475 by M ihomct II who made it a dependent 
khanate In 1783 the Russians took possession 
of the country and with the view of overawing 
the Turks the great naval arsenal of Sebastopol 
occupying the most commanding position m 
the Black Sea was begun by Catherine II m 
1786 Its military resources were steadily 
developed up to the time of the Anglo French 
campaign (see Crimean War ) of 1854 when it 
fell into the hands of the Allies In March 1918 
the laurida Republic was proclaimed to eon 
sist of Simferopol Feodosia Yalta Eupatona 
Melitopol Bcrdiensk Perekop and Dnieper — 
Bibliography J B Telfer The Crimea and 
Transcaucasia Sir Evelyn Wood The Crimea 
m 1854 and 1894 W 1 Curtis Around the 
Black Sea 

Crime an War the struggle between England 
France and Turkey on the one hand and Russia 
on the other to prevent the undue preponder 
ance of Russia m the east of Europe 1854 to 
1856 The old plans for the extension of Russian 
power conceived by Cathenne II and Potemkin 
were resuscitated by Nicholas I who believing 


that he had secured himself from interference 
on the part of Austria and Prussia and that 
an Anglo French alliance was impossible pre 
pared to carry them into action Serbia Bosnia 
Bulgaria and the pnneip ihties of the Danube 
were to become Russian protector lies and Con 
stantinople was to be provisionally occupied by 
Russian troops The first markedly aggressive 
step — the demand by Russi x lor a protectorate 
over the Creek Church throughout the Turkish 
Empire — brought matters to a crisis An ulti 
matum presented by Menshikov in May 185 1 
was rejected by the 1 orte the Russians occupied 
the Danubian princip ilitics and war was de 
clvred by the Porte m October 18o i by Trance 
and England in 18 A and by Sardinia m 1855 
A French and Lnglish fleet entered the Baltic 
and c iptured Bomarsund and one of the Aland 
Islands and in the south the Allies landed at 
Varna under Lord Raglan and Marshal St 
Arnaud as commanders 111 chief While the Allies 
were m iking preparations 1 russia and Austria 
demanded the evac uation of the D mubian prm 
eipalities and on evacuation being ordered by 
Nicholas for strategic reasons the pnnci 
palities were provisionally occupied by the 
Austrians It soon beeime obvious thit the 
Crimea must be the sc it of the war and 50 000 
Trench and Lnglish troops with (>000 Turks 
were landed it Lupitorn (Sept 1854) live 
days later the battle of the Alma w is won by the 
Allies (20th Sept ) and the march continued 
towards the south side of Sebastopol Soon 
after St Arnaud died and wis succeeded by 
Canrobcrt The siege of Sebastopol was com 
menced by a grand itt ick which proved a failure 
and the Russians under Lipnndi retaliated by 
attacking the Lnglish it Balakl iva (25th Oct ) 
but were defeated with heavy loss It was at 
this battle that the famous but useless charge 
w is made by the Light Brigade A sec ond 
attick at Inkcrmm wis again repulsed by the 
Allies but the siege works made slow progress 
during the winter m whic h the ill supplied 
troops suffered great privations Ihc death of 
Niehol is and succession of Alexander II in 
March 1855 brought no chmgc of polity Can 
robert resigned in favour of Pdhssier and shortly 
after an unsuccessful attacl on those parts of 
the fortifications known as the Malakov and 
Redan Lord Raglan died and was succeeded 
by Simpson The bombardment was continued 
and in September the Trench successfully 
stormed the Malakov the simultaneous attack 
on the Redan by the British proving a failure 
The Russians however then withdrew from the 
city to the north forts and the Allies took pos 
session The chief subsequent event was the 
capture of Kars in Asia by the Russians after 
a splendid defence by the Turks under General 
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Williams By this time however the Allies 
had practical possession of the Crimea and over 
tures of peace were gladly accepted A treaty 
was accordingly concluded at Pans on 27th 
April I 806 by which the independence of the 
Ottoman 1 mpire was guaranteed See Pans 
Treaty of — Bibliography A W Rmglakc 
The Invasion of the C nmea Sir h B H imley 
The War in the Crimea (. Rousset Hisloirt de 
la guerre de CnnUc L B ipst Les ongmes dc la 
guerre de Cnmte 

Criminality Legal criminality is not an 
inherent quality of ictions but may \ iry from 
country to country and even in one country from 
generation to gent ration thus while m early 
times it was the s u red right and duty of one 
who had suffered bereavement at the hands of 
another to seek out and slay the murderer such 
an issumption of the functions of the law would 
now be a criminal act and punishable as such 
While actions though immoral may neverthc 
less not be criminal so erimin ility may attach 
to actions in themselves perfectly moral It is 
arbitrary dictated by expediency The essence 
of criminality is malice — evil intention — dole 
and such may be presumed from the consequences 
of the action Generally speaking if malice is 
wanting criminality is wanting and thus m 
cert un circumstances it m ly Ik a good defence 
thit the act wis done under compulsion The 
criminal is then the party compelling Com 
pulsion of want though it may mitigitc the 
penalty is not in absolute defence Ignorance 
of the law does not excuse but error in fact 
may 1 upils and insane persons ire inc ipable 
of dole and therefore of crime Accession 
before the fact by advice mandite or help 
miy be criminal 

Criminal Law the law relating to crimes 
The general theory of the common law is th it 
all wrongs ire divisible into two species first 
civil or priv ite wrongs or torts secondly ciimmil 
or public wrongs The former ire to be re 
dressed by private suits or remedies instituted 
by the p irties injured The 1 itter arc redressed 
by the Stitc ictmg in its sovereign cipacity 
The general description of the private wrongs 
is that they comprehend those injuries which 
affect the rights and property of the individual 
and terminate theic thit of public wrongs or 
offences being thit they comprehend such acts 
as injure not merely individuals but the com 
mumty at large by endangering the pc ice the 
comfort the good order the policy and even 
the existence of society In the first therefore 
so far as the law is concerned the c ompensation 
of the individual whose rights have been in 
fringed is held to be 1 sufficient atonement 
but m the second class of offences it is demanded 
that the offender make satisfaction to the com 


mumty as acting prejudicially to its welfare 
Ihe exact boundaries between these classes are 
not however always easy to be discerned even 
in theory for there arc few pnvate wrongs 
which do not exert an influence bevond the mdi 
vidual whom they directly injure The divisions 
torts and crimes are thus not necessarily mutu 
ally exclusive euses sometimes occurring in 
which the person injured obtains damages while 
at the same time the criminal is subjected to 
punishment not as against the individual but as 
against the State It is moreover obvious that 
legal erimin ility is not in my strict sense the 
measure of the morality of actions though the 
legal enutment tends to enforce itself as a 
moral law In large part it is only an ipproxi 
mate expression of the current sense of justice 
this expression being both aided and hindered 
by the historic il and constantly reflexive char 
acter of leg il method The basis of the criminal 
law of Great Britain is to be found in a series 
of loose definitions and descriptions of which 
many and those imong the more important 
d ite from the thirteenth century The irregular 
superstructure reared upon these consists mainly 
of p irhamentary enaetmc nts which originated in 
the eighteenth century but h i\ e been twice re 
cn icted in the nineteenth century — the first time 
between 182G and 1832 and the second time in 
1801 with an mtcrmedi iry attempt at amend 
mentinl837 Theliws isformulited however 
by no me ms always represent the 1 iw as inter 
preted the whole system bung further compli 
catcd by a mass of judicial comments and par 
ticul ir constructions Thus while there is a 
statutory division of crimes into treasons 
felonies and misdeine inours the distinctions 
between them arc so uneertnn thit it is possible 
to regird the first held is merely the isolation 
of a sub case of felony while in respect of the 
second and third cl isses the distinction can only 
be clearly marked by an enumeration of the 
crimes arbitr irily assigned to e ich in the common 
law and judges decisions Even in severity of 
punishment a misdemeanour may rink as high 
as a felony The Crinun il Statutes Consolida 
tion Acts — the result of a senes of c ommissions 
extending over thirty years — accomplished little 
more in the way ot systematiz ition than the 
introduction of greater exactitude into the defi 
mtion of < ertain mdividu il offences and the 
gradation of pen ilties The aim of criminal law 
as at present constituted is both retributive 
and preventive — in its former aspect being based 
upon the primitive passion of ret illation in the 
latter primarily upon the fund imcntal instinct 
of self preservation It is the exercise of justic e 
by a community or its representatives against 
an individual who is obnoxious to it or to any 
of its members To some extent however 
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punishment is also vengeance the vengeance of 
society for its own preservation Ihe twentieth 
century has witnessed great advances through 
the passing of two important Statutes — the 
Probation of Offenders Act 1907 and the Pre 
vention of Crimes Act 1908 The former enables 
the court in view of the age health character 
&c of in accused person to Suspend sentence 
and release the offender on probation for a 
period not exceeding three years and so to 
avoid branding as criminal one who miy have 
made but a temporary lapse The latter aims 
at the reformation of habitual criminals by 
periods of preventive detention ranging from 
five to ten yeirs and following upon the deter 
initiation of their terms of imprisonment during 
which periods they arc subjected to such in 
flucnces as tend to fit them for cirning honist 
livelihoods aft( r their discharge It also estab 
lishcd the system of Borstal institutions for 
detention of youthful offenders convicted of 
indict iblc offences In these institutions such 
influences ire brought to beir as will while 
they are yet at an impressionable age divert 
them from lives of crime and bv education and 
training fit them for the duties of citizenship See 
Criminality Felony Misdemeanour 1 reason 

Criminology See Psychology Abnormal 

Crimp an agent who for a commission supplu s 
ships with seamen just before silling the term 
being applied especially to low chiracters who 
decoy sailors by tre iting them idv mcing money 
to them md giving them goods on credit 
till they hive them in their power frequently 
getting them shipped off m a drunken state after 
all their money is spent Ihty also keep an 
outlook for cmigr ints md take them to low 
lodging houses in which they themselves are 
interested 

Crin an Canal a canal in Argyleshirc Scot 
land cutting off the peninsula of Kmtyre from 
the mainland ind greatly shortening the route 
from G1 isgow to Oban anel other parts of the 
west coast 9 miles long 12 feet deep admitting 
vessels of 200 tons 

Crinoi dea (Gr krinon a lily) the cncrimtes 
or sea lilies a class of Lchmodermat 1 consisting 
of animals attached during the whole or a portion 
of their lives to the bottom of the dee}) sea by 
means of a calcareous jointed stem from the 
top of which radiate feather like flexible appen 
dages or arms in the centre of which is the 
mouth Though compar itively few in number 
now they lived in immense numbers in former 
ages many carboniferous limestones being almost 
entirely made up of their calcareous columns and 
joints The class also includes the widely dis 
tnbuted feather stars stalkless forms living at 
various depths The rosy feather star ( Antedon 
rosacea) is not uncommon in British seas 


Crin oline (Fr from Lat ennis hair) pro 
perly a kind of fabnc made chiefly of horse hair 
but afterwards generally applied to a kind of 
petticoat supported by steel hoops and intended 
to distend or give a certain set to the skirt of 
a lady s dress Hooped skirts (farthingales or 
fardmgales) supported by whalebone were worn 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth and James I and 
the fashion was again introduced m the time of 
George II The crinoline proper came in about 
1856 and was worn by women of all ranks some 
times proving by its portentous dimensions 
a source of much inconvenience and no little 
dunger The immense bell shaped crinolines 
happily fell into disuse about 1866 The manu 
facture of crinoline wire was for years a leading 
branch of the steel tride and its annual pro 
duetion was valued at £400 000 A horse hair 
and cotton fabric used as a materi il for making 
ladies bonnets is also called crinoline 

Cri num a genus of handsome plants of the 
ord Amarvlhd iccac with strap shaped leaves 



Gnnum asiaticum 


and a solid scape bearing an umbel of many 
rosy fragrant flowers There are numerous 
species found m Asia Australia South America 
and certain p irts of Africa and interesting 
hybrids have been produced by European gar 
deners The Cnnum asiaticum has a bulb above 
ground which is a powerful emetic and is used 
by the natives to produce vomiting after poison 
has been taken 

Crio sphinx (Gr krios a ram) a sphinx with 
the head of a ram as distinguished from the 
andro sphinx or human headed sphinx and the 
hieraco sphinx with the head of a hawk 
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Cripple Creek a town of the United States 
Colorado m the Rocky Mountains in the group 
to which Pike s 1 cak belongs it the height of 
9500 feet an important gold mining centre 
Pop 6206 

Cri sis (from the Cr krincin to decide) m 
medicine the turning point in a disease at which 
a decided change for the better or the worse 
takes place In regular fevers the crisis takes 
place on regulir days which are called critical 
days (the 7th 14th and 21st) sometimes how 
ever a little sooner or later according to the 
climate and the constitution of the patient The 
word crisis is llso figuratively used for a decisive 
point in any important affur or business for 
instance in politics and commerce Commercial 
crises hue been m an especial degree the subjects 
of study at the hands of economists with the 
result of establishing a curious periodicity in 
their recurrence The commtruil cjde appi 
rcntly completes itself in about ten yeirs the 
c irlier portion of the period being attended with 
improving tride a steady rise in prices wigcs 
and profits and a consider iblc inflation of credit 
Excitement overtrading and unwise speculation 
result in serious failures and there follows 1 
period of distrust and distress in whic h industry 
is more or less disorganized 

Crisp! Trmcesco Italian statesman born 
at Itib^ra Sicily 4th Oet 1819 died at Naples 
12th Aug 1901 lie studied 1 iw at Palermo 
where he was cillcd to the Bar in 1816 In 
1818 he took an active p irt in the Sicili in revolu 
tion and lftcr its disastrous issue retired to 
Piedmont where he engiged in journalism 
Compelled to flee to b ranee m 1851 and thence 
to England he returned in I860 and helped 
C arib ildi m the latter s expedition for the 
liber ition of the two Sicilies After the Italian 
union of 1801 he entered Parliament as repre 
sentitivc of Palermo and immediately made 
himself prominent as the leader of the Radical 
Left I lected President of the Ch imber in 
1876 he soon ifterwards joined the Dcpretis 
ministry but was driven from office in conse 
quence of a c h irge of bigamy subsequently 
disproved In 1887 he succeeded Dcpretis as 
Premier and proved a strong advocate of the 
Triple Alliance between Italy Cermany and 
Austria Although violently attacked he rc 
mamed in office until 1891 ind again from 
1891 till 1896 when after the defeat of the 
Italians it Adowa he was compelled to resign 
A great statesman trispi was often nnsunder 
stood the Conservitives accusing him of being 
a Republican whilst the Republicans were bos 
tile to him for lending his support to monarchy 
— Cf W J Stillman Francesco Cnspi lnsur 
gent Exile Revolutionist and Statesman 

Crispin and his brother Crispinian two 


Roman saints who died as martvrs in Gaul (at 
Soissons) in 285 or 286 St Crispin worked at 
the trade of shoemakmg and hence is the patron 
of shoemakers Their feast falls on 25th Oet 
the date of the battle of Agincourt (cf Shike 
speare Henry V iv J) 

Cristobalite a form of silica crystallizing m 
the cubic system It was iirst detected as small 
white octohcdra 111 the livas rich 111 silica of 
the Cc rro San Cristobal in Mexico together w ith 
tridymite On slow artificial he iting quartz 
passes at 1470 or so into eristob ilite and this 
melts at or near 1710 

Criticism Literary Criticism (C r kritikos 
from krinem to judge) is as its etymology mdi 
c ates judgment adverse or favourable p issed 
on human achievements inventions and m 
stitutions By literary criticism we mean 
that bran< li of liter iture wine h de ils with the 
analysis interpretation or valu ition of litera 
turc as 1 whole judging its merits and defects 
It is the art of estimating the qu ihtics of literary 
work It miy be defined is the effort of the 
mind to sec things as they are ind to apprnse 
literature at its true worth without prejudice 
Literary criticism is therefore the impartial 
judgment of literary irt But whilst literary 
criticism is a brinih of liter iture it is not a 
genre in itself It is unlike md has no analogy 
with cither poetry novel or drama It is the 
judge ind the aesthetic conscience of literature 
and stands to it 111 the s ime relation is literature 
itsc If stands to life It is at once a philosophy 
and 1 history of taste literature has been 
rightly defined as in interpretation of life under 
various forms of liter iry art and criticism is 
the judgment md analysis of that interpretation 
lust as literature interprets life and nature and 
enables the reader to understand ind appreciate 
their beauty criticism helps him to understand 
and appreciate the beauty of literary art It 
is therefore erroneous to conceive criticism as 
merely destructive Its prmcipal function is not 
to express a hostile opinion to censure and to 
depreciate to cavil md to blame but to inter 
pret to analyse and to judge honestly and 
imp irtially 

Walter Pater preferred to speak of literary 
appreci itions rather than criticism The lite 
rary critic is not as Disraeli once remarked a 
m in who h us himself failed m literature but 
the guide philosopher and friend of the reader 
and of the student The aim of the literary 
critic is or should be to quote Matthew Arnold 

a disinterested endeavour to learn and to pro 
pigate the best that is known and thought m 
the world By propag iting this best both 
from the ethical and asthctic points of view 
by interpreting the work of a great author who 
draws his inspiration directly from life literary 
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criticism too deals, to a certain extent 
with life itself It is therefore constructive 
and creative 111 its own way The essentials 
of all literary criticism being impartiality of 
judgment a sense of beauty and a power of 
intuition it logically follows that it is not a 
narrow system of rules and formula; but a broad 
outlook upon life, and human achievements It 
may oppose m ircliy but true literary criticism 
would lose its value if it were to disregard liberty 
and restrict genius Literary criticism should 
endeavour to register what has been but it has 
no right to dictate what ought to be because 
ever and anon genius brushes aside the authority 
of the critic 

Taste can never be absent from literary criti 
cism Its function is to interpret the sense and 
meaning of literature to enlighten and to stimu 
late to teach the student how to read for him 
self and enable him to perceive those beauties 
which he would otherwise have missed The 
layman admires but he knows not why the 
critic tells him the reason why He interprets 
the beauty which pleases the multitude in the 
light of an analysis By anilysmg and inter 
preting by giving a perception of the ideal 
aspect of literary irt literary criticism also 
prepares the readc r to apprec 1 itc the xsthetic 
qualities of futuic work It m ikes intelligible 
the sense of the beautiful which is latent in 
ilmost everyone By penetrating the heart of 1 
work by a gre it author or even a lesser author 
by anilysmg its meaning and distinguishing 
between what is permanent and temporal y 
m it by elucidating its ethical and {esthetic 
principles the literary critic helps the reader 
not only to understand the book and to 
appreciate its merits uul defects from the 
critic s point of view but also to judge for 
himself To feel the virtue of the poet or 
the painter wrote W liter Pater to disengage 
it to set it forth — these ire the three stages of 
the critic s duty 

Literary criticism may be either general when 
it deals with the principles of literary composition 
with the questions of taste and style or indi 
vidual if it discusses the merits ind defects of 
a work or the works of certain authors It is 
however difficult to separate and draw a line 
between general and individual literary criticism 
On the one hand the gtner il principles of literary 
{esthetics could hardly be discussed without being 
illustrated by examples whilst in passing judg 
ment on the work of an author the critic must 
necessarily refer to those principles of literary 
sesthetics which dictate his verdict 

In the history of criticism various theories and 
definitions, and consequently various methods 
have been adopted but it does not enter within 
the scope of this article to enumerate them all 


Suffice it to mention only two varieties the 
judicial and the inductive criticism The first 
passes judgment on literary work it evaluates 
it or appraises it whilst the second merelv col 
lects and arranges the facts examines and 
describes the work methodically 

History oj Literary Criticism. — Literary criti 
cism is as old as literature itself Side by side 
with the genius which creates there is also the 
spirit which reasons in its admiration reflects 
and expresses an opinion Among the Greeks 
criticism existed in practice long before it had 
even a name but the true founder of Greek 
literary criticism was Aristotle In his work 
The Poetics he laid clown the rules of literary 
criticism rules which still have their value even 
m modern times According to Anstotle the 
function of art and of literature is a pleasure 
giving representation or an imitation of what is 
universal Great art and literature are those 
which give lasting pleasure to society and not 
to the individual works which stand the test 
of time 

Other important Greek critics were Ihcophras 
tus Anstoxenus Aristarchus 7 oilus the critic 
of Homer the c ntics of the Ale xandri in sc hool 
Dionysius of Halicarn issus 1 lutarch Lucian 
ind cspcciilly I onginus who left a work en 
titled On the Sublime 

Rome followed 111 the traces of Greece and 
Greek influc ncc upon Roman litc r iture w is p ira 
mount Among I it 111 critics m ly be mentioned 
(icero ( Dc Oratore) Horace who set forth the 
canons of poetic art in a pleasant and polished 
manner in his Ars Poetica and tspeci illy 1 abius 
Quintilianus (ad 118 ) whose Instilutiones 
Oratorio is by far the most important Roman 
contribution to liter iry criticism There was 
little criticism during the Middle Ages Ihere 
were poets artists and philosophers but no 
critics The entire liteiaturc of the Middle 
Ages was is Brunetifcre his pointed out mi 
personal anonymous universal Mednev il man 
was not master of either his deeds or his thoughts 
and to criticize was a freedom which he had not 
yet acquired 

The Middle Ages whatever they were or 
were not writes Professor Snntsbury were 
certainly not ages of criticism Iheir very essence 
was opposed to critic ism The first great 

literary critic who arose towards the end of the 
Dark Ages was D intc I11 his work De Vulgan 
Eloquio he treated of the vulgar tongue which 
we acquire without any rule and which he con 
siders nobler because more natural In the 
meantime the Italian Renaissance began to shed 
its light upon mediaeval Europe 

The Italian Renaissance established the sesthe 
tic foundations of the vast literature which the 
Revival of Learning had discovered and restored 
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the element of beauty to its rightful place The 
entire literary criticism of the Italian Renaissance 
is influenced by Aristotclianism (Aristotle s 
Poetics) by humanism classicism or the lmita 
tion of the classics mil by r itionalism or the 
authority ot reason lhc Itilian Renaissance 
produced such literary critics as Vida ( Poetics 
1527) bcaligcr ( Poetices 1501) Castclvctro 
{Poetica 1570) lasso {Discorsi 1587) and others 
From Italy of the Renaiss uicc the clissic il tra 
ditions were passed on to France Lngland and 
the rest of Europe In I ranee literary criticism 
began with Du Bcllay Ronsard and the other 
members of the Pleiadc It was inaugurated 
with the translation of Ilorac e s Ars Pocttca 
into the vernacular Toachim du Bellay wrote 
his Defense et Illustration de la Longue 1 ran gat se 
(1540) and Viuquclin de la Tresnaye published 
his Art PoHxque (1005) 

1 rench liter iry critics of this period were still 
under the influence of Italy Their purpose was 
to defend the French language and to prove the 
degree of perfection which it is capable of attain 
mg What D inte did for Italy in his De Vulgan 
Eloqmo Du Bellay did for Trance and the 
Italian poet s work served the 1 renchm in as 
model Liter iry criticism in Lngl ind during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries begin 
with ( oxe s Arte or Crafte of Wutori/lc (1 ;2t) 
but the iirst critic of impoitancc was Ihom is 
Wilson {Arte of Rhetorykc 1551) He wis 
followeel by Roger Ascham (7 he Schoolmaster 
1501-8) G C aseoigne wrote his Notes of In 
struction concerning the making of Pocsie and 
( osson wrote his famous Schoole of Abuse (1579) 
wherein he poured out abuse against the stage 
and eilled his own time a day when English 
men seemed to h ive robbed Greece ot gluttony 
Italy of wantonness bpain of pride Trance of 
deceit ind Dutcliland of quaffing He affirmed 
with Plato that ait contained within itself its 
own disintegration Gosson s attacks called forth 
the reply of Sir Philip Sidney ( The Defence of 
Poesy) This famous work is a summxry of the 
literary critici in of the Italian Rt naissanee and 
the author invokes the authority of Aristotle 
in his definition of poetry Mention must also 
be made of George Puttenham {Arte of English 
Poesie 1589) and especially of Ben Jonson whose 
doctrines and ideas ibout poetry are derived 
from Aristotle through the medium of Ilemsius 
By the end of the sixteenth century the autho 
rity in literary criticism had passed from Italy 
to France and for two centuries Malherbe 
determined the course of French poetry 

Among tilt prominent Trench literary critics 
of modern times may be mentioned Corneille 
Boileau Voltaire Diderot, and Sainte Beuve 
Mme de Stael and others formulated the idea that 
literature is an expression of society Samte 


Beuve that it is an expression of personality 
whilst Tame maintained that liter iture is an ex 
pression of race age and environment In 
the first half of the seventeenth century I ngland 
was occupied with civil and religious wars and 
there was little time for questions of literature 
and literary entu ism Then Dryden the 
greatest Lnglish man of letters of Ins elay came 
md calling ittention to the m w developments 
of literature pleaded for the rights of personal 
judgment From being moral with Addison 
literary criticism was general with Dr John 
son who became the liter iry autocrat of his 
country In the meantime the battle of the 
indents and the moderns of the classieists and 
romanticists was being fought both in England 
and 111 Trance New influences were astir the 
worship of the classics was on the wane the 
old gods had to make room foi 111 w ones Both 
m England and in Trance where literature was in 
the bondage of classical tr edition people at last 
saw that in reality there was no literary criterion 
of antiquity which could once for ill constitute 
1 set of rigid types But both in I ngland and 
in Trance no c ritenon of literary production could 
be set up in its stead individual methods came 
into vogue The dawn of the Romantic move 
ment first rose 111 England where the revolt 
was led by Wordsworth Among the most 
noteworthy modern I nglish literary critics arc 
Matthew Arnold W liter 1 iter Macaulay Swin 
burne Leslie Stc phen and the historian of 
literary criticism C eorge S untsbury Wc have 
spoken of literary criticism in Trince and in 
1 ngland but mention must also be made of 
the numerous critics of America among whom 
F cl gar All in Poe and Emerson arc the most note 
worthy and of Russi 1 where Dobrolyubov Bie 
hnsky Piss irev Tolstoy and others promulgated 
their theories on art and literature In Germany 
literary criticism has been first and foremost 
history of literature ( c rmany is the country 
where one irgues most dt hough it is not the 
country where one produces least The literary 
critics of Germany promulgated the rc forms and 
innovations 111 poetry and drama formed schools 
and reigned supreme The works of the leaders 
were and still arc so many manifestoes and 
programmes wherein the law is laid dewn The 
most noteworthy critics of Germ iny were Godd 
sched and Bodmc r Schiller and Goethe Wmkel 
maun and I-essing the two Sclilegcls Gieuzer 
Humboldt Wolf Nietzsche and others 

Modern literature has opened wide paths to 
criticism Whilst the Greeks and Romans had 
only the lr own liter itures to study the moderns 
have the novels epics and dramas of many 
nations and ages to study and to compare 
This study of comparative literature enables 
the modern literary critic to build up standards 
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of criticism The growth of new methods of 
thought the revolutions wrought m ail depart 
ments of mental activity and above all the 
acquaintance with foreign liter iture have not 
only given a new stimulus to the cntical spirit 
but enable the modern literary critic to dis 
cover those principles by which our judgments 
of literature are to be directed and controlled 
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Croatia a country which until 1918 formed 
with Slavonia and the former Militiry Fron 
tiers a province of the Hungarian portion of 
the old Austrian monarchy partly bounded by 
the Adriatic total area 17 405 sq miles Its 
surface is irregular the Alps extending into it 
and culminating at the height of 4400 feet 
The Drave and the Sive divide between them 
the whole drain ige system In some puts the 
Vine is cultiv ited also the olive mulberry and 
fig The south is generilly unfertile and in 
many parts almost sterile The print ipal crops 
are b irley and oats but tht wliolt country is 
more p istoral than arable 1 he inhabitants are 
Croats and Serbs (both Slivs by net) with a 
mixture of Germans Hungarians lews and 
Gipsies About three fourths of the population 
are Homan t atholics the rest belong chiefly to 
the C reek Church The chief towns are Agr lin 
(the capital) Warasdin and Karlstadt Pop 
2 715 257 In a d 640 tht Croats a tribe from 
the Carpathians settled in Croatia and gave 
their name to the country bor a time it mam 
tamed an independent cxisttnce but since 1091 
it generally belonged to Hungary Until 1840 
the Croats acquiesced in their position but when 
the Magyars endeavoured to introduce Hun 
ganan as the official language a Nationalist 
party was formed with i vuw to opposing Hun 
ganan influence Ihe Nationalists promoted the 
union of all Illynan Slavs i c Serbs ( ro its and 
Slovenes hence the n ime of the Illynst party 
They endeavoured to secure the formation of a 
separate kingdom comprising Dalmatia C ro iti i 
Slavonia and the islands of the Quarntro The 
agitation for a Great C roatia was again revived 
in 1878 when Austria occupied Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and especially since 1905 Con 
stitutional government was suspended in the 
country in 1912 but again restored m 191? 
On 30th Oct 1918 the Croatian Assembly pro 
claimed the complete independence of Croatia 


Slavonia and Dalmatia and a National Council 
representing all the Yugo Slav lands was estab 
lished See Yugo Slama 

Croce Benedetto Italian philosopher and 
critic born at Pescasseroli in Avezzano 1866 
and educated at Naples and Rome The car 
dinal point of Croec s philosophy is a distinction 
between logic and intuition the former dealing 
with the apprehension of umversals the latter 
with the apprehension of the particular the 
individual The act of intuition is the act of 
expression and creative art is therefore accord 
mg to Croce intuitive as it is the act of expres 
sion in the mind of the artist Croce also ex 
eludes the idea of beauty as it is commonly 
understood from aesthetics He edited the 
journal La Cntica from 1902 and the senes of 
I Scntton d Italia 1911 continued by Nicohni 
His works include hlosofia della spmto m 
three parts hstetica I ogica md Ltica all 
translated into I nglish JEsthetic as Science cf 
Expression and Ceneral linguistic What is 
I wing and what is Dead of the Philosophy of 
Ilegcl Ihe Philosophy of Giambattista Vico 
Historical Materialism and the Economics of 
Karl Marx He was made an honorary Senator 
m 1909 

Crocld olite a blue fibrous amphibole occur 
ring m Gnqualand West commonly seen m its 
brown and yellow form where the original 
mineral has been almost entirely replaced by 
quartz and iron hydroxide When polished it 
forms an ornamental stone with i silky lustre 
and has been styled tiger s eye 

Crocin a colouring matter obtained from 
the fruit of ( ardenia grandi flora Chinese yellow 
pods largely used in China for dyeing silk wool 
and other fabnes yellow 

Crocket in Gothic Architecture an ornament 
usually in imitation of curved and bent foliage 
but sometimes of animals placed on the angles 
ot the sides of pinnacles canopies and gables 
Crockett bimuel Rutherford Scottish nove 
list born in 1859 ne ir New Galloway died 1914 
Educated at Castle Douglas and at Edinburgh 
University he became bree Church minister at 
Penicuik but g ivc up the Church for literature 
The Stickit Minister which appeared in 1893 
first made his name known Since then he gave 
to the public a number of talcs and sketches 
including The Raiders Mad Sir Ughtred of the 
Hills The Lilac Sun bonnet The Men of the 
Moss Hags The Playactress Sweetheart Tra 
vellers Cleg Kelly Joan of ihe Sword Hand 
Maid Margaret and Red Cap Tabs 

Croc odile a genus family and order of 
saurian reptiles comprising the largest living 
members of the class The characteristics of 
the ord Crocodiha are as follows — The skm is 
covered with square bony plates the tail is 
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long and compressed laterally The four feet 
are short and there are five toes on each of 
the two fore feet and four on each of the two 
hind feet, the latter more or less webbed the 
limbs are feeble The jaws arc long and their 
gape of enormous width The nostrils are at 
the extremity of the snout and capable of being 
closed to prevent ingress of water The heart is 
four chambered The most ancient forms of the 
group were Ptlagosaurus from the Upj>cr Lias 
rocks Steneosaurus ranging from them to the 
Kimmendge clay and Teleosaurus from the 
Lower Oolites The f umles now exihting arc the 
Alligatoridic Crococuhda. ind Gavialidaj The 
alligators are all New World forms xhc gavial 
proper ( Gamalts gangeticus) is confined to the 
East Indies The Crocodihdse to which family 



Crocodile (C rocodilus vulgaris) 


the crocodile belongs have unequal teeth and 
no abdominal pi ites and the ctr\ical and 
dorsal plates are distinct for the most p irt 
Ihe crocodile of the Nile ( Crocodilux vulgans) 
is the best known member of the order another 
species ( C palustris) is met with in South Asia 
bunda and the Moluccas The crocodile is for 
midable from its gre it size md strength but on 
shore its shortness of lunb great length of body 
and difficulty of turning en ible men md animals 
readily to escape pursuit In the water it is 
active and formidable It is exclusively c ir 
mvorous and alwiys prefers its food m a state 
of putrefaction In Egypt it is no longer found 
except in the upper or more southern puts 
where the heat is greatest and the population 
least numerous Crocodiles ire still common 
enough 111 the Rive r Senegal the ( ongo and the 
Niger They grow sometimes to a length of 
10 feet and ipparently live to a vast age 

Grocoite or Grocoi site a miner il a native 
form of lead chromate of a brillimt orange red 
colour In it chromium was llrst discovered in 
1707 

Grocus (Gr krokos saffron) a genus of plants 
of the ord Indacete forming one of the most 


common ornaments of the garden Most of the 
species are natives of the south of Europe and 
the Levant and three grow wild or naturalized 
in Britain They may be diwdcd according 
to their period of flowering into vernal and 
autumnal Among the vernal crocuses may be 
mentioned the white and purple C vemus C 
versicdlor distinguished by the >ellow tube of 
its flower beirdcd with hairs and its sweet 
scent C bi floras flic Scotch crocus with beau 
tiful pencilled sep ils and clt ir or bluish w hite 
pet ils Among the autumnal species are C 
nudiflorus and C salivas whose long reddish 
orange drooping stigm is when dried form 
saffron Saffron was formerly largely grown at 
Saffron Walden The eultiv ition of crocus is 
now an important industry in Hollmd 

Croesus the 1 1 st King of Lydia son of 
Alyattes whom he succeeded 111 500 n c ex 
tending the empire from the northern and 
western eoists of Asia Minor to the Halys on 
the east md Mount 1 aurus on the south includ 
ing the Greek colonies of the mimlind His 
riches obtained chiefly from mines and the 
gold dust of the River 1 aetolus were greater 
than those of an> king before him so that his 
wealth became proverbi il H iv mg entered upon 
war with Cyrus he was tiken prisoner 111 lus 
capital Sardis (540 bc) Ihc date of his death 
is unknown but he survived his eiptor and is 
referred to 111 the reign of C imbyses 

Croft Williim an English musical eomposer 
born in 1(>78 died 1727 He wis organist 111 
the Chapel Royal md published Musica Sacra 
or Select Anthems He also edited a collection 
of the words of inthems under the title of Divine 
Harmony 

Crofters pettv farmers renting a few acres 
of land with sometimes the right of grazing 
their eattlc in common on a piece of rough 
pasture Crotters are numerous in the High 
linds and in the Western Islands of Scotland 
as well as in some other loc ilities From many 
districts they hive been removed owing to their 
holdings being absorbed 111 sheep f irms or deer 
forests and they are now munly eongre gated 
on the sc 1 shore whe re they may partly 111 untain 
themselves by fishing From the depression m 
agriculture and other eiuses the condition of 
the crofters has become very precarious and 
efforts ha\e been made by philanthropists is 
well as by the legisliture to relieve them The 
Crofters Act passed in 1886 upon an inquiry 
conducted by the Napier Commission after the 
igranan disturbances m Skye and Lewis m 
188J and 1884 provides for security of tenure 
the fixing of a reasonable rent compensation 
for improvements and enl irgement of buildings 
A crofter is defined by it as a yearly tenant at 
a rent not above £30 of a holding situated in 
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a crofting parish Commissioners appointed 
under this and subsequent Acts such as the two 
small Acts passed in 1388 and 1891 the Con 
gested Districts (Scotland) Act 1897 have for 
many years been going over the various crofting 
districts and have granted greit reductions of 
rent besides cancelling large proportions of 
arrears On 1st April 1912 the -Congested Dis 
tncts Board ce isul to have 1 sep ir ite existence 
and became merged in the Bo ml of Agriculture 
for Scotland which then came into being — Cf 
Dalnad The Crofter in History 

Croker, John Wilson English writer and 
politician born at C alvsay in 1780 died in 1857 
lie was educated in Cork and at Trinity College 
Dublin and called to the Irish Bar 111 1802 In 
1803 he pubh htd anonymously Familiar Lpistlcs 
on the Irish Stage and in 1805 an Intercepted 
Letter from Canton both clt ver satires I 11 1808 he 
entered Parliament is member for Downpatrick 
He was appointed in 1 809 to the post of Secretary 
to the Admirilty which he retimed till the 
reign of William IV The Reform Bill was 
strenuously opposed by him and on the passing 
of that measure in 1812 he withdrew from 
public life lie was one of the founders of the 
Quarterly Reviezv ind one ol its ablest contri 
butors though his articles displ ly frequent male 
volencc His other writings include m edition 
of Boswell s Life of Johnson Songs of Trafalgar 
and Ihe Batiks of 1 alavtra two poems Stories 
for Children from the History of Fn gland from 
which Sir Waltt r Scott dem ed his idea of 2 ales 
of a Grandfather and editions of the Suffolk 
Papers Lady Ilervey s Letters Lord Uervey s 
Memoirs and Walpole Titters — Cf L J Jin 
mngs The Crohcr Papers 

Croker Thom is Crofton collet toi of folk lore 
born at Cork in 1798 died in 1854 While in a 
merchant s office in t ork he commenced the col 
lection ot the songs ind legends current among 
the peasantry of the south of Irel md In 1819 
an appointment in the Admiralty was obtained 
for hun and he retired with a pension in 1850 
His best known work is his Fairy legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland (1825) 

Croll James Scottish geologist born 1821 
died 1890 he was apprenticed to a millwright 
and afterwards was an insurance agent was 
keeper of the museum m the \ndcrsomm 
Univcrsitv Cl isgow and from 1807 to 1881 
was connected with the Geologic il Survey of 
Scotland He wrote The Philosophy of Theism 
Climate and Time in their Geological Relations 
his most important work Discussions on Climate 
and Cosmology Stellar Evolution and 2 he Philo 
sophical Basis of Evolution 

Croly Rev C coige lld author and preacher 
born at Dublin in 1 780 died in 1860 He studied 
at Trinity College Dublin was appointed to a 


small curacy in Ireland but resigned it and 
became a prominent figure m London journalism 
and letters His separate literary works include 
Pans m 1815 a poem The Angel of the World 
tale Catiline a tragedy Pride shall have a ball 
comedy (1824) and S alathiel a romance 

Grom arty a seaport and parliamentary burgh 
of Scotland at the extremity of the peninsula 
which separates the Moray from the Cromarty 
kirth 16 miles ne of Inverness Fishing is the 
chief industry Cromarty is one of the Wick 
burghs and is now a naval air station It was 
the birth place of Hugh Miller Pop 1126 — 
The county of Cromarty consisted of a large 
number ol detached portions scattered over 
the county of Ross with which they are now 
incorporated The total area was about 220 800 
acres Inverness and Ross and Cromarty now 
send three members to Parliament 

Cromarty Firth, an inlet of the sea running 
into the united county of Ross and Cromarty in 
i south westerly direction length about 18 
miles aver ige breadth 2 to 5 miles Its 
entrance between two wooded headlands called 
the butors of Cromarty is about a mile wide 
The firth affords excellent shelter for shipping 
On its shores are the towns of Cromarty Inver 
gordon and Dingwall 

C rom dale 1 village of Scotland on the cast 
b ink of the Spey Inverness shire the scene of 
the fight of 1st May 1690 m which 1 small body 
of the idhirmts of James II was defeated by 
those of Willi im III celebrated in the billad 
Tin 1 laughs of Cromdale 

Crome John an English artist son of a 
Noiwich weaver born in 1769 dud in 1821 
During the greater pirt of his life he was a 
teichcr of driwmg In 1805 he founded the 
Norwich Society of Artists of which he became 
president as well as chief contributor to its annual 
exhibitions He excelli d in depicting the scenery 
of his native county ind especially in his hand 
ling of trees and his high pluc among British 
landscape punters is now universally acknow 
lodged His Oak at Pot m gland Mousehold Heath 
and Chapel Fields Norzvich are in the National 
Gallery He is sometimes called Old Crome 
to distinguish him from his son Bernay Crome 
also an artist 

Cromer Evelyn Baring first Earl of was 
born 26th Feb 1841 died 29th Jan 1917 
He was educated at the Royal Milit iry Academy 
Woolwich entered the Roval Artillery in 1858 
became captain m 1870 and major m 1876 He 
was private secret iry to the Farl of Northbrook 
while he was Viceroy of India 1872-6 and 
became Commissioner of Public Debt m I'gypt 
1877-9 In 1879 he was appointed Controller 
General in Egypt a country with which his 
name is inseparably connected He found the 
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country on the verge of bankruptcy and left it 
in a highly prosperous condition It was due 
to h s administration th it the Sudan w is re 
stored to the rule of Lgypt and he Mas largely 
responsible for the success of the Omdurman 
campugn lie was crc vted baron (1892) 
viscount (1898) and earl (1901) he was a 
mcmbei of the Order of Merit md hid the 
Grand Cross of the B ith ind of St Mu h lei and 
St George His publications include Modern 
Egypt (1908) Paraphrases and Translations 
from the Greek and Political and Literary Essays 

Cromer a small seaport and bathing place 
of England County Norfolk 21 miles n of 
Norwich The old town is now submerged 
the sea constantly making fresh encroachments 
Pop 5435 

Cromlech is a Caehc word (eh guttural) 

‘ Crom means bent crooked inclined 



Cromlech at 1 las Newydd Anglesey 


or curved Archaeologists apply cromlech to 
a group of menhirs (Bret men stone and hir 
long) enclosing a space which may be circular 
elliptical or even rect mgular Sometimes con 
fused with Dolmen (q v ) 

Crompton Samuel inventor of the mule 
jenny born near Bolton England 1753 died 
in 1827 He early displayed a turn for mechanics 
and when only twenty one years of ige mventc d 
his machine for spinning cotton which was 
called a mule from its combining the principles 
of Hargreaves spinning jenny and Arkwright s 
roller frame both invented a few years pre 
viously The mule shared in the odium excited 
among the Lancashire hand weavers ag unst 
these machines and for a time Crompton was 
obliged to conceal his invention He after 
wards brought it again into work but was 
unable to prevent others from profiting by it 
at his expense Various improvements were 
introduced from time to time on the mule 
but the original principle as devised by Cromp 
ton remained the same The sum of £5000 
voted to him by Parliament in 1812 was almost 
all the remuneration which he received for an 
invention which contributed so essentially to 
the development of Bntish manufactures 


Crompton an urban district of Lngland 
I ancashire included in the parhamc ntar\ 
borough of Oldham from which it is distant 
about i mile s 1 op 1 1 9 10 

Cromwell Oliva Lord I rotector of the 
Commonwealth of Inglmd Scotl ind md Ire 
l»nd w is born at Huntingdon 2 th April 1599 
His fithcr Robert ( roimvell who represented 
the borough of Huntingdon m the Parliament 
of 159 l was i younger son ot Sir llcnry ( rom 
well who w is knighted b\ Queen Llizabeth 
and Sir Henry agun w is a son of Sir Richard 
Williams i ncplu w of 1 homns C romwell 1 irl 
of 1 ssex whose ti mu he took Oh\ii s mother 
was a daughter of Willi im Steward of 1 ly 
and could trice her descent back to Alexander 
Lord Steward of Scotl md the founder of the 
House of Stu irt The first re illy authentic 
fict in his biogriphy is his lciving school at 
Huntingdon and entering Sidnc v Sussex College 
Cambridge 2Jrd April 1010 On the death of 
his father in 1017 he returned home and in 
1020 married Ih/abcth daughter of Sn Junes 
Bourchicr In 1028 he wis member ot 1 irli i 
ment for the borough of Huntingdon to which 
he returned on the dissolution m 1029 In 1031 
he went with his family to i f irm which he had 
taken it St Ives md m 1030 to 1 ly where 
he had inherited i property worth neirly £.>00 
i year During the Short md I ong P irlia 
incuts he represented ( imbndge his influence 
giaduilly increasing In the summer ot 1042 
he wis ictively ingigcd in raising and drilling 
volunteers for the I arli uncut iry party in view 
of the impending struggle with the king He 
served as ciptain ind colonel m the earlier part 
of the w ir doing good service with his troop 
of horse at Edgclull and it wis his energy and 
ability which made the Listcrn Association the 
most efficient of those formed for mutual cle 
fence At the battle of Winceby (1041) he led 
the v in narrowly esc iping elc ith and in the 
following year he led the vie toi urns left at 
Marston Moor deciding the result of the battle 
A few months later he was present at the second 
battle of Newbury md his uction being fettered 
by the timidity of Mmchestcr he impeached 
the conduct of the carl As the result of this 
disagreement Sir Ihomas Fairfax wis made 
lord general while ( romwell notwithstanding 
the Self denying Ordinance was placed under 
him with the c ommand of the c ivalry and the 
rank of lieutenant general As the result of 
the discipline introduced by Cromwell the de 
cisive victory of Nascby was gamed in 1045 
and Leicester Taunton Bridgewater Bristol 
Devizes Winchester and Dartmouth fell into 
the hands of the Parliament On the occasion 
of the surrender of Charles by the Scottish 
army in 1040 Cromwell was one of the Com 
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missioners and in the distribution of rewards 
for services received £2500 a year from the 
estates of the Marquess of Worcester Though 
at first supporting Parliament m its wish to 
disbind the army which refused to lay down 
its arms till the freedom of the nation was 
established he afterwards saw reason to decide 
m favour of the latter course Hastily suppress 
ing the Welsh rising he marched against the 
Scottish Royalists whom he defeated with a 
much inferior force at Preston (17th Aug 
1648) Ihtn followed the tragedy of the king s 
execution Cromwell s name standing third m 
order m the death warrant Allairs m Ireland 
demanding his presence he was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant and commander m chief and by 
making a terrible example of Drogheda (Sept 
1640) crushed the Royihst party m that 
country within six months Resigning the 
command to Ireton he undertook at the request 
of the Parliament a similar expedition against 
Scotland where Charles II hid bet n proclaimed 
king With an army greatly reduced by sick 
ness he saved himself from almost inevitable 
disaster by the splendid victory at Dunbar 
(3rd Sept 1650) and a year later put an end 
to the struggle by his total defeat of the Roy ilists 
at Worcester ( Ird Sept 1 6 A ) Tor these ser 
vices he was rewarded with an estate of £4000 
a year besides other honours 

He already exerted a weighty influence m the 
supreme direction of affairs being instrument il 
m restoring the continental relations of I ngland 
which had been almost entirely dissolved and 
regulating them so as to promote the interests 
of commerce The Navigition Act from which 
may be dated the rise of the naval power of 
I ngland was framed upon his suggestion and 
passed m 1651 The Rump Parliament as the 
remnant of the I ong Parliament was called had 
become worse than useless md on 20th April 
1651 Cromwell with ,100 soldiers dispersed 
that body He then summoned a Council of 
State consisting mainly of his principal officers 
which Anally chose a Parliament of persons 
selected from the three kingdoms nicknamed 
Barebone s Parliament or the Little Parliament 
Fifteen months after a new annual Parliament 
was chosen but Cromwell soon prevailed on 
this body who were totally incapable of govern 
ing to place the charge of the Commonwealth 
m his hands Ihe chief power now devolving 
again upon the Council of Officers (12th Dec 
165 J) they declared Oliver Cromwell sole 
Governor of the Commonwealth under the 
name of Lord Protector with an assistant council 
of twenty one men The new Protector behaved 
with dignity and firmness Despite the innu 
merable difficulties which beset him from ad 
verse Parliaments insurgent Royalists, and 


mutinous Republicans the early months of 
his rule established favourable treaties with 
Holland Sweden Portugal Denmark and 
France In Sept 1656 he called a new Parln 
merit which undertook the revisal of the Con 
stitution and offered Cromwell the title of king 
On his refusal he was again installed as Lord 
Protector but with his powers now legally 
defined I arly in the following year however 
he peremptorily dissolve d the House which had 
rejected the authority of the second chamber 
Abroad his influence still increased reaching 
its full height after the victory of Dunkirk in 
June 16 j 8 But his rnistcrly administration 
was not effected without severe strain and upon 
the deith of his fivounte daughter Elizabeth 
Claypole m the beginning of Aug 1658 his 
heilth began to fail him Towards the end of 
the month he was confined to his room from a 
tertian fever and on 3rd Sept 1658 died at 
Whitehall in the sixtieth year of his age He 
was buried m King Henry VII s C hapel in 
Westminster Abbey but after the Restoration 
his hotly was t iken up ind hanged at Tyburn 
the head being fixed on i pole it Westminster 
Abbey and the rest of the remains buried under 
the gallows — Gre it as i general Cromwell was 
still greater is i civil ruler He lived in a 
simple and retired way like a pm itc man 
md wis abstemious temperate indclatigably 
industrious and exict m his official duties 
He possessed extraordinary penetration and 
knowledge of hum in nature anil devised the 
boldest plans with a quickness equalkd only 
by the decision with which he executed them 
No obstulc deterred him and he was never 
at a loss for expedients Cool and reserved 
he p iticntly waited for the f ivourable moment 
and never failed to make use of it In his 
religious views he was a tolerant Calvinist He 
was about 5 ft 10 in in height his body well 
comp ic t and strong and his hi ad and face 
though wanting m refinement wire impressive 
in their unmistak ible strength 

He had appointed his eldest son Richard his 
successor but the republican and religious 
fanaticism of the army md officers with Fleet 
wood at their head compelled Riehird to dis 
solve Parli nnent and a few days after he 
voluntarily abdicated the protectorship 22nd 
April 1659 His brother Henry who from 
1654 had governed Ireland m tranquillity fol 
lowed the example of Richard and died m 
privacy in England At the Restoration Richard 
went to the Continent until 1680 when he as 
sumed the name of C lark and passed the re 
mainder of his days in tranquil seclusion at 
Cheshunt Hertfordshire He died m 1712 at 
the age of eighty six — The last of the family 
was Oliver Cromwell great grandson of Henry 
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Cromwell son of the Protector He was a 
London solicitor and clerk to St Thomas 
Hospital He succeeded to the estate of Theo 
balds which descended to him through the 
children of Richard Cromwell and died at 
Chcshunt Park m 1821 aged seventy nine lie 
wrote the Memoirs of the Protector and his Sons 
illustrated by ramily Papers — Bibi iograi»hy T 
Carlyle Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
S R Gardiner Oliver Cromwell Lord Morley 
Oliver Cromwell C H h irth 2 he Last Years of 
the Protectorate and article in Dictionary of 
National Biography S II Church Oliver Crom 
well a History 

Cromwell ihomas Tarl of Tssex son of a 
blacksmith at Putney in Surrey born about 
the ye ir 1490 In his youth he was employed 
as clerk to the English factory at Antwerp in 
1510 went to Rome and on his return to hng 
land became confidential servant of Cardin il 
Wolsey ubout 1525 On his master s disgrace 
in 1529 Cromwell defended him with great 
spirit in the House of Commons of which he 
was then a member and effectually opposed 
the articles of treason brought against Wolsey 
After the Cardinal s death he was taken into 
the Ring s service was knighted and made 
Privy Councillor and in 15 Jt became principal 
Secretary of St itc and M istc r of the Rolls In 
153 1 he was appointed Visitor General of ill the 
monasteries in England m order to suppress 
them his services being rewarded by the post 
of Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the title 
of Baron Cromwell of Okeham On the aboli 
tion of the Pope s suprem icy he was c reated 
King s Vicar General and used all his influence 
to promote the Reformation He was made 
Chief Justice Itinerant of the forests beyond 
Trent Knight of the Girter and finally in 
1539 Lord High Chancellor and the following 
year Earl of Essex He it length fell into 
disgrace with the king for the part he took in 
promoting his marriage with Anne of Cleves 
and others of his political schemes failing he 
was arrested on a charge of treason and be 
headed on Towc r Hill 28th Tuly 1 # M) — C f 
R B Mcrnman Life and Letters of Thomas 
Cromwell 

Cronje (kron ye) PietArnoldus Boer general 
bom m 1835 in the Transvaal was engaged m 
the Majuba Hill affair and was leader of the 
Boers that captured the Jameson raiders at 
Krugcrsdorp repulsed Methuen s force at 
Magersfontem but was surrounded at Paarde 
berg and had to surrender (27th Teb 1900) 
with 4300 men being afterwards sent a prisoner 
to St Helena He died in 1911 

Cronstadt (kron stit Hung Brassd) a town 
in Transylvania formerly Hungary now belong 
mg to Roumania It is the principal seat of the 


industry and trade of the province lying in a 
mountainous but well wooded and romantic 
district near its south e ist ( orm r 1 op 11 056 
Cronstadt a maritime fortress of Russia 
about 20 miles w of Pitrograd m the narrowest 
part of the C ulf of 1 inland opposite to the 
mouth of the Neva on a long narrow rocky 
island forming both b\ its position and the 
strength of its fortifications the bulwark of 
the capital and bung ilso the most important 
naval station of tli< country It was founded 
by Peter the C rcat in 1~10 and has spacious 
rigid ir streets with ininy hmdsome houses 
and churchts very largi marine establishments 
a naval arsenal a cannon foundry building 
yards and docks The harbour consists of three 
separate bisms — a merchant haven capable of 
containing 1000 ships a central haven for the 
repur of ships of war and the war haven all 
of which are defended by strong fortifications 
Cronstadt used to be the commercial port of 
1 etrognd but since the making of a deep 
channel giving large vessels direct uccss to the 
capital it h is lost this position In March 1921 
durmg the Russian rising against Bolshevist rule, 
Cronst idt was the head quarters of the insur 
gents Pop 68 27 i 

Cro nus in ancient Greek mythology a son 
ot Uranus and Ce (Hcivin mil 1 arth) and 
youngest of the Tit ins Hi received the govern 
rnent of the world ifter Uranus was deprived 
of it and w is m turn deposed by Zeus Cronus 
was considered by the Romans as identical with 
their Saturn us Sec Saturn 

Crook an urban district of England Durham 
6 miles north west of Bishop Auckland with 
extensive collieries Pop 12 70(> 

Crookes Sir William o m Tnglish chemist 
and physicist born in 1812 died 4th April 1919 
studied i hcmistry it the Royal t ollege of Chemis 
try London was for i short time connected with 
the Radcliffc Observatory Oxford w is professor 
of e hemistry at Chester Training College founded 
the Chemical News in 1859 and since then resided 
in London as its editor and proprietor He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society m 1863 
D Sc of Oxford and Dublin was knighted m 
1 897 and next year was president of the British 
Association He made important researches and 
inventions m connection with molecular physics 
radiant matter and high vacua and was a 
great authority on sanitation while he was 
also a believer m spiritualism Among his works 
are Select Methods m Chemical Analysis Hand 
book of Dyeing and Calico printing Dyeing and 
Tissue printing Researches m Modem Spiritual 
ism Psychic Torce and Modem Spiritualism 
The Wheat Problem and Diamonds 
Crookes Tube, a glass tube or bulb which 
is provided with metal electrodes and contains 
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a gas at a pressure of a few millionths of an 
atmosphere When the tube is connected to 
the secondary of an induction coil in action 
the electrical discharge is accompanied by a 
fluorescent glow on the cathode In one form of 
this tube a mici cross is placed in front ot the 
cathode and its shadow is thrown on the glass 
Crookes suggested that the discharge eon 
sists of streams of charged particles projected 
from the surface of the eithode Sec Electron 

Croquet (kr6 ka) an open air game played 
with balls mallets hoops and pegs on a level 
area which should be at least *10 yards long by 
20 wide The iron hoops (shaped like the letter 
U) are fixed with their two ends in the ground 
arranged in a somewhat zigzag manner over the 
ground they are usually ten in number The 
posts or pegs (two m number) are placed at the 
near and far end of the held respectively mark 
ing the starting and turning points The game 
may be played by any number of persons up to 
eight either mdividu illy or arranged in couples 
or in sides lhe object of the players is to drive 
with the mallets the balls belonging to their own 
side through the hoops and against the posts in 
a certain order and to prevent the balls of their 
opponents from completing the journey before 
their own by pi lying them against those of the 
enemy and driving them as f ir is possible from 
the hoop or post to be played for the player or 
players whose balls first complete the course 
claiming the victory — Bibliogkaphy A L 
Main win rig A B C of Croquet A Lillie 
Croquet Up to Date 

Cro sier or Crozier (Low Lat crocea crook) 
the staff borne by some of the higher dignitaries 
m the Roman Catholic and other Churches and 
probably the oldest of the insignia of the epis 
copal dignity The original form of the staff 
resembled a shepherds crook but from the 
middle of the fourteenth century the archbishops 
began to carry sometimes in addition to the 
pastoral crook sometimes instead of it a crosier 
terminating in a cross or double cross The 
crosier is carried by bishops and archbishops 
themselves only in procession and when pro 
nouncing benediction on all other occasions it 
is carried before them by a priest At Rome 
the right of bearing the crosier is peculiar to 
the Pope himself has crosier being m the form 
of a triple cross According to present day 
usage however the Roman pontiff does not use 
the crosier The crosier which is used in the 
Greek Church originally consisted of a simple 
staff ending m a large knob At a later period 
it terminated 111 a ball (representing the world) 
with a cross above and two serpents twined 
round the upper part of the staff The staff 
used m the Armenian Church is headed with 
a serpent m the form of a crook The crosier 


which belonged to William of Wykcham is 
preserved at New College Oxford 

Cross one str ught body 1 ud at any angle 
across a lothir or a symbol of similar shape 
Among the ancients a piece of wood fastened 
across 1 tree or upright post forint d a cross 
on which were executed criminals of the worst 
class It had therefore a place analogous to 
that of the modern gallows as an instrument 
of infamous pumshmt nt until it acquired honour 



1 Latin ( ross a cross the transverse l cam of which is 
placed at one third of the distance from the top of the 
perpendicular portion supposed to be the form of cross 
on which Christ suffered 2 Tau Cnss (so called from 
being formed like the Greek letter r tau ) or cross of St 
Anthony one of the most ancient forms of the cross 3 
Cross of Calvary a cross on three steps 4 Cross of Lor 
raim 5 Patriarchal Cross 6 £>t Andrew s Cross the 
form of cross on which St Andrew the national samt of 
Scotland is said to have suffered 7 Greek Cross or cross 
of St Ceorge the national saint of Engl nd the red cross 
which appears on British flags 8 Papal Cross 9 Cross 
notoy quadrat that is having a square expan ion in the 
centre to Maltese Cross formed of four arrow heads 
meeting at the points the badge of the knights of Malta 
it Cross fourchie or forked 12 Cross pattie or formie 
13 Crow potent or Jerusalem Cross 14 Cross fteury from 
the fleurs dc lis at its ends 

from the crucifixion of Christ It thus ante 
dates in both the I ast and the West the intro 
duction of Christianity The custom of making 
the sign of the cross in memory of Christ may 
be traced to the third century Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of the cross as signum Christo 
(symbol of the Lord) Constantine had crosses 
erected in public places palaces and churches 
and adopted the cross according to a legend 
as the device for a banner (labarum) in conse 
quence of a dream representing it as the symbol 
of victory In his time also Christians painted 
it at the entrance of their houses as a sign of 
their faith and subsequently the churches were 
for the most part built in the form of a cross 
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It did not however become an object of adora 
tion until after the alleged discovery of the true 
cross by the I inprcss Helena (ad 32«) Its 
adoption as the Christian symbol may be held 
to connect itself with the fact that it was used 
emblematically long before the Christian era m 
the same way that traces of a belief m a tnnitj 
in a war in heaven in a paradise a flood a Babel 
an immaculate conception and remission by the 
shedding of blood arc to be found diffused 
amongst widely sundered peoples The general 
meaning attached to the sign appears to have 
been that of life and regeneration The fact 
that Jesus suffered death on the cross has eon 
verted this figure into i symbol of resurrection 
and s dvation Since its adoption by Chris 
tiamty it has undergone many modifications of 
shape and has been employed m a viruty of 
ways for ornaments badges and heraldic lxar 
mgs After the introduction of the cross into 
the military ensigns of the Crusaders its use in 
heraldry became frequent ind its form was 
varied more than that of any other heraldic 
ordinary some of the varieties being ot great 
beauty The name cross is also given to various 
architectural structures of which a cross m 
stone w is a prominent feature thus we have 
market crosses preaching crosses and monu 
mental c rosscs The phrase to take the cross 
meant for a number of centuries to devote 
oneself to fighting the infidels Hence the 
orders of knighthood md the crosses of honour 
the bestowal ot which h is however now nothing 
to do with religion — Bibliogpaphv Ans mlt 
La Croix avant Jesus Christ J D Parsons 1 he 
Non Christian Cross W W Seymour The Cross 
in Tradition History and Art Veldeur History 
of the Holy Cross Bingham Antiquities of the 
Christian Church 

Gross Exaltation of the a Catholic festival 
celebrated on the 14th of September in honour 
of the recovery of i portion of the true cross 
from the Persi ins by Ilcraclius (ad 028) and 
its erection on Mount Calvary Lost once more 
after the Moslem invasion this cross is expected 
to reappe ir finally in the sky at the end of the 
world 

Gross Invention of the (the finding of the 
cross) a phrisc chiefly used in connection with 
the Catholic festival m honour of the finding of 
the cross by the Fmpress Helena (a d 320) 
celebrated on the 3rd of May 

Gross bill (Loxia) a genus of birds of the finch 
family deriving their name from a peculiarity of 
their bill the mandibles of which are curved at 
the tips so as to cross each other sometimes on 
the one side and sometimes on the other The 
form of the bill enables them to extract with 
ease the seeds of the pine their usual food from 
underneath the scales of the cones They build 
VOL III 


and also breed at all seasons of the year in 
December as in March Apnl or May The 
common crossbill (T enrvirostra) is found in the 
northern counties of Lurope and is now more 
common in Britain than formerly It is from 
6 to 6£ me hes m length The male has a red 
plumage the fun ill is of a yt llowish green 
colour I pityopsitldms the parrot crossbill 
sometimes visits Britain Two species of cross 
bill inhabit Canada ind the northern states 
L Americana and I leucoptira the latter rarely 
found in Brit un They breed in the late wmter 
or early spring 

Gross bow, or Arbalist formerly a very 
common weapon for shooting consisting of a 



Cenoese Archer winding up or bendinp his Cross bow 

bow fastened athwart i stock I he bow which 
was often of steel was usually bent by a lever 
windlass or other meihmieal contrivance the 
missile usually consisting of i square headed 
bolt or quarrel but occ ision ill> of short arrows 
stones and leaden bullets Though largely used 
on the European continent the cross bow was 
superseded at an early period m Lngland by 
the more efficient long bow from which twelve 
arrows could be dispatched per minute to three 
bolts of the cross bow 

Gross fertilization in botany the fertihza 
tion of an egg cell of one plant by a male gamete 
derived from another plant of the same species 
in flowering plants it must be preceded by cross 
pollination (q v ) 

Crossopterygii an order of ganoid fossil 
and recent fishes so called from the fin rays of 

78 
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the paired fins being arranged so as to form a 
fringe (Gr krosscn ) round a central lobe The 
only living species belong to Polvpterus (Nile 
and Atlantic rivers of tropical Africa) and Cala 
michthys (West African rivers from Old Calabar 



Cross Pollination of Sage ( Slalvta glutmosa) 


A Flower visited by a humble bee the pollen covered 
anther is m the act of striking the insect s back B The 
humble bee carrying on its back pollen from a younger 
flower is rubbing it off on to the deflexed stigma c Stamen 
with rocking connective D Longitudinal section through 
flower E Same section The lower arm of the connectiv 
lev r is pushed backwards and in consequence the pollen 
covered anther at the end of the other arm is deflexed 
The arrows indicate the direction in which the bees advance 
towards the interior of the flower 

to the Congo) which includes the snake shaped 
reed fishes 

Cross pollination the transference of pollen 
from the stamens of one flower to the stigma of 
another flower of the same sjiecies It is most 
often effected by insects though a large number 
of angiosperms (c g grasses) and practically all 
gymnosperms are wind pollinated See Cross 
fertilization 

Cross staff an instrument used by surveyors 
consisting of a staff carrying a brass circle divided 
into four equal parts by two lines intersecting 
each other at right angles At the extremity of 
each line perpendicular sights are fixed the 
instrument being used m taking offsets 

Cross stone a name given to the minerals 
harmotome a hydrated silicate of barium and 
aluminium and staurolite a silicate of iron and 
aluminium 111 both of which twin crystals occur 
producing crossing forms The name cross stone 
is sometimes also given to chiastolite 

Cross trees m ships certain pieces of timber 
at the upper ends of the lower and top masts 
athwart which they are laid to sustain the frame 
of the tops in the one and extend the top gallant 
shrouds on the other 

Crotalaria a genus of leguminous plants all 
natives of warm climates hut some of them long 


cultivated in hothouses C juncia is the sunn 
hemp plant 

Crotalinae the pit vipers a sub family of 
serpents including some of the most dangerous 
above all the rattlesnakes It also includes the 
copperhead (q v ) 

Crotch William musical composer born at 
Norwich m 1775 died m 1847 As a child he 
showed astonishing precocity and when little 
more than two years old he could play God 
Save the King At the age of twenty two he was 
appointed professor of music at Oxford Um 
versity uid granted the degree of Doctor of 
Music In 1822 he became princip il of the Royal 
Academy of Music He left a laigt number of 
compositions more especially for the organ 
piano and voice and three technical treatises 

Cro ton a genus of herbaceous plants shrubs 
and trees ord I* uphorbiaceae comprehending a 
great number of species many of which possess 
important medical properties The more remark 
able species are C Cascanlla a native of the 
West Indies and Florida which yields the cas 
e inlla bark a valuable aromatic tonic C lacci 
firum a native of the East Indies said to furnish 
the finest of all the sorts of lac G 1 ighum an 
inhabitant of the East Indies from the seeds of 
which croton oil is extracted (see Croton oil) 
and C Draco a Mexican plant which yields 
a red resinous substance used in m iking varnish 



Croton Cascanlla 

i Female flower 2 Male flower 3 Cross section of 
bark 4 Bark 

C Pseudo china the copalehe plant yields the 
febrifuge bark of that name but C balsami 
fgrum C aromaheum and C thunf&rum are 
merely aromatic 
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Cro ton, or Groto na (the modern Gotrone) 
in ancient geography a Greek republic m Magna 
Graecia or South Italy famous for its athletes 
among whom the chief was Milo It is still 
more celebrated as the city where Pythagoras 
taught between 540 and 530 b c 

Groton oil a vegetable oil expressed from 
the seeds of the Croton Tiglium It is so strongly 
purgative that one drop is a full dose and half 
a drop will sometimes produce a powerful effect 
and it should never be used except by the direc 
tion of an experienced physician When applied 
externally it causes irritation and suppuration 
and thus it is used as a counter irritant m 
neuralgia 

Grottles a popular name of vanous species 
of lichens collected for dyeing purposes and 
distinguished as black brown white &c 
crottles Under it are included Parmelta phy 
nodes P caperata P saxatihs Sticla pulmonana 
and Lecanora pallescens 

Group a disease of children which may be of 
two kinds membranous and spasmodic Mem 
branous croup is simply diphtheria affecting the 
larynx and leading to the formation ol the 
characteristic diphtheritic membrane in that 
region It is a severe and frequently a dangerous 
illness and there may be such obstruction m the 
air pass igcs that m order to enable the child to 
continue breathing tracheotomy (qv) has to be 
performed Whether this operation is necessary 
or not the patient should alw iys be treated with 
diphtheria anti toxin Spasmodic croup is a 
spasm of the muscles of the larynx most com 
monly seen in children between two and five 
years of age frequently the child goes to bed 
perfectly well awikcs during the night with 
oppressed breathing and a harsh rough cough 
(croupy) These become worse and in a short 
time there is evidence of respiratory obstruction 
the symptoms of which are rapid and difficult 
breathing congestion of the face cyanosis and 
increasing restlessness The attack passes off 
gradually and m many cases the child falls 
asleep and awakes in the morning in quite normal 
condition Ireatment — During an attack the 

child should be put m a hot bath and an emetic 
given the administration of a small quantity 
of chloroform may be neeessarv in the more 
severe cases It is of gre it importance for the 
welfare of the patient that the difference between 
the two conditions should be recognized 

Grousaz (kro 7a) Jean Pierre de Swiss 
mathematician and philosopher born in 1663 
died m 1748 or 1750 His chief works are 
Systbne des Reflexions ou nouvel Essen de Logique 
Trait6 du Beau De l Education des Enfants 
Traild de l Esprit Humam also an examination 
of Pope s Essay on Man 

Crow (Corvus) i genus of birds type of the 


family Corvidae It includes as British species 
the carrion crow the hooded or Royston crow 
the raven the rook md the jackdaw the last 
three of which arc described in sep ir itc articles 
The carrion crow or simplv the crow (C corSne) 
is 18 or 19 inches in length and about 36 inches 
between the tips of the wings Its plumage is 
compact and glossy blue black with some greenish 



Carrion crow ( Corvus cordn ) 


reflections Its fav ountc food is carrion ot all 
kinds but it also preys upon small quadrupeds 
voting birds frogs uid li/irds md is a con 
firmed robber of the nests of garni birds and 
poultry It is not gregarious being generally 
met with either solitary or in pairs It builds i 



Hooded Crow (Corvus comix ) 


large isolated nest with from four to six eggs 
generally of a bluish green with blotches of brown 
The carrion crow is easily tamed and may be 
taught to irticulate words The American crow 
(C amencanus) is similar to the foregoing but 
is smaller and somewhat gregarious This crow 
is common m all parts of the United States 
and is it feeds on corn is deemed a great nui 
sanec by f irmtrs Thi fish crow (t ossifrdgus) 
another American crow resembling the pre 
ceding but smaller is abundant in the coast 
districts of the southern states Its favourite 
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food is fish but it also eats all kinds of garbage 
and mollusca In winter its food is c hiefly fruit 
and it is then fat and considered good eating 
The hooded Houston or grey backed crow (C 
cormx) is somewhat larger than the rook Its 
head wings and tail are black but less bright 
than in the rook the rest of the body is a dull 
smoke grey Its food is similar to that of the 
carrion crow and it builds a similar nest In 
deed the distinctness of the species C corone 
and C cormx has been called m question as 
they interbreed freely together anti the young 
of the same nest present more or less rt scmblanc c 
to the one or the other parent The hooded 
crow is less common in Fngland than in Scot 
land and Ireland All the crows are highly 
sagacious 

Crowberry or Crakeberry ( Empetrum ni 
gram) a plant resembling the heaths but not 
closely akm to them and bearing a jet black 
berry common m all the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia including the moors of Scot 
land and the north of England The berries 
winch lia\c a slight subaeid taste and are some 
times eaten afford a purple dye The red crow 
berry ( E rubrum) whieh has a red fruit grows 
m the neighbourhood of the Straits of Magellan 

Crow blackbird, the name of certain Amen 
can birds of the genus Quisc&lus f imily Icteridae 
The great crow blackbird ( Q major) found m 
the southern states Mexico and the West Indies 
is 10 inches long and of a glossy black plumage 
The female is of a light brow n above ind whitish 
beneath The purple grackle lesser or common 
c row blackbird ( Q vcrsicdlor) is similar in colour 
to the preceding but smaller They reach the 
middle states of America from the south 111 flocks 
in the latter part of March and build 111 April in 
the tall pines or cedirs On their first arrival 
they feed upon insects but afterwards commit 
great ravages upon the young corn In Novem 
be r they fly southward again 

Crowds Psychology of A crowd is an 
aggregation or a group of individuals which at 
a given moment is filled with 1 common idea 
and is conscious of this community of thought 
A multitude of individuals therefore hurrying 
in a crowded thoroughfare is not yet a crowd 
They only become a crowd at the moment when 
their attention is attracted by a common object 
or occurrence and when a community of thought 
or of will has been established between the 
separate individuals As soon as these iridi 
viduals are agitated by the same emotions 
dommated by a common thought they become 
a crowd The psychical factors which establish 
the connection between the various individuals 
are suggestion a sentiment of power and con 
t igion The separate individuals mesmerize each 
other, whilst the sentiment of irresponsibility, 


on account of numbers gives to the crowd a 
feeling of power 

Psychologically the crowd without being a 
separate entity or the sum total of the mdivi 
duals composing it has a sort of collective soul 
The individuals having merged their separate 
individualities into that of the crowd neithei 
think nor act as they would think or act mde 
pendently Indeed the difference m character 
between a crowd and the various individuals 
composing it is very great Sentiments and 
passions which would leave the individual cold 
usually fire a crowd whilst jokes so inane that 
they would hardly make an individual smile 
call forth roars of laughter from the crowd 

As m a crowd the individual consciousness is 
concentrated 111 the common consciousness this 
consciousness must be possessed of those qualities 
which are common to all individuals composing 
a crowd Only the most primitive qualities of 
man are therefore reflected in the human crowd 
and as far as their mentality is concerned crowds 
are very primitive In fact the collective soul 
of crowds is the predominance of emotion over 
mtelligc nee md morality They are swayed by 
emotions and feelings rather than by intellect 

As crowds are always m a state of excitement, 
they are easily suggestible They can be made 
to commit atrocious crimes or to die like martyrs 
more frequently the former than the latter 
Morally therefore a crowd may sometimes rise 
to heroism and frequently descend to the lowest 
degree of barbarism because it is swayed by 
emotions ind passions and not bv intellect 
When speaking of the psychology of crowds we 
must also take into consideration race and tern 
perament An English crowd will differ con 
siderably from Teuton Latin or Slav crowds 
— Bibiiography A Christensen Politics and 
Crowd morality G le Bon Psychologic des 
foules G Mano V&me de la Joule S Sighele 
La Joule cnmmelle 

Crowe Sir Joseph Archer journalist diploma 
tist and writer on art born 1825 died 1890 
He was the son of Eyre Fvans Crowe journalist 
and historian and began the study of art as a 
boy living with his father in Pans He was also 
from his early years connected with the news 
paper press and acted as correspondent for the 
Illustrated Iondon New s in the Crimea and for 
The Times m the Indian Mutiny In 1860 he 
entered on his diplomatic career as Consul 
General for Saxony and long resided at Paris 
as British commercial attach^ for the whole of 
Europe He wrote the following works in 
collaboration with Signor Cavalcaselle Early 
Flemish Painters History oj Painting in Italy 
History oj Painting m North Italy Life oj Titian 
Ltje oj Raphael He also published (1895) Rem 
imscences oj Thirty Jive Years oj my Lije 
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Crow land or Croyland a town m England 
county of Lincoln 8| miles north of Peter 
borough Pop 2704 Its chief points of m 
terest arc the curious ancient triangular bridge 
where three paths meet and the remains of 
an abbey founded 111 716 part of which still 
forms the parish church Ingulphus was Abbot 
of Crowland 

Grown, a circular ornament for the head 
As now used the name is limited to the head 
dress worn by royal personages as a bidgc of 
sovereignty but it was formerly used to include 
the wreiths or garlands worn by the ancients 
upon special occasions Thus among the Giecks 
and Romans crowns made of grass flowers 
twigs of laurel oak olive or p irsley and 
afterwards of gold were made use of as honours 
in athletic contests as rewards for military 
valour and at fe ists and funerals It is how 
ever with the E istern diadem r ither th in with 
the classic corona that the crown is a symbol 
of royalty is connected indeed it was only 
introduced as such x symbol by Alcxandci the 
Treat who followed the Persian usage Antony 
wore a crown in I gypt and the Roman cm 
perors also wore crowns ot vinous forms from 
the plain golden fillet to the radiated or riyed 
crown In modern States they were also of 
various forms until herxlds devised a regular 
scries to mxrk the grades of rank from the 
imperial crown to the b iron s coronet The 
English crown has been gradually built up 
from the plain circlet with four trefoil heads 
worn by William the Conqueror This form 
was elaborated and jewelled and fin illy arched 
in with jewelled binds surmounted by the cross 
and sceptre As at present existing the crown 
of Englind is a gold circle adorned with penis 
and precious stones h iving alternately four 
Maltese crosses and four fleurs de lis From the 
top of the c rosscs rise unpen il irehes closing 
under a mound and cross Hie whole covers 
a crimson velvet cap with an ermine border 
The crown of Charlemagne which is preserved 
in the State tre isury of Vienna is composed 
of eight plates of gold foui large and four small 
connected by hinges The large plates arc 
studded with precious stones the front one 
being surmounted with a cross the smiller 
ones placed alternitcly with these are orna 
merited with enamels repiesenting Solomon 
David Hczekiali ind Isaiah and Christ seated 
between two flaming seraphim The Austrian 
crown was a sort of cleft tiara having m the 
middle a semicircle of gold supporting a mound 
and cross the tiara rests on a circle with pen 
dants like those of a mitre The royal crown 
of France was a circle ornamented with eight 
fleurs de lis from which rise as many quarter 
circles closing under u double fleur de hs The 


triple crown of the Popes is more commonly 
called the tiara 

Grown a British silver coin value five shil 
lings first coined by Henry VIII None were 
coined from 1861 to 1887 In 1847 and 1848 
some pattern crowns were struck with a gold 
centre but the experiment was carried no 
further 

Crown Debts, debts due to the British 
Crown whose claim ruiks before that of all 
other creditors and may be enforced by a 
summary process called an extent 

Grown Lands the lmds belonging to the 
British Crown These arc now surrendered to 
the country it the beginning of every sovereign s 
reign m return for an allowance (the Civil List) 
fixed at a ccrtnn amount for the reign by Par 
li iment They are placed under commissioners 
and the revenue derived from them becomes 
p irt of the ( onsolid ited fund 1 or the ye ir 
ending March 1921 the 111 1 revenue of the 
Crown lands amounted to £660 000 

Grown Solicitor in Lngland the Solicitor to 
the Treasury who instructs counsel in all State 
prosecutions I 11 Ireland in officer attached 
to each circuit paid by 1 s il iry w hose duty 
it is to tike charge of every e isc for the Crown 
111 criimnil c iscs 

Groy don 1 municipal parh imentary and 
county borough I ngland in County Surrey 
10 miles s of London of which it is practically 
a suburb near the sources of the Wandlc and 
neir the Binsteul Downs The town which 
is a favourite residence ot merchants business 
men and retired tridesmen is sunounded by 
fine villas mansions and pleasure grounds It 
is a place of incient origin but from its recent 
rapid inert 1 st is almost entirely nt w Of special 
interest are the rem 1111 s of the incient palace 
long a residence ot the Archbishops of Canter 
bury Croydon wis nude a municipal borough 
111 1882 a parh iment iry borough with one 
member in 188a and with two mcmbeis m 1918 
Pop 190 877 

Cro zet Islands a group of four uninhabited 
islands 111 the South Indiin Occm between 
Kerguelen and 1 rmc e I dward Isl uids They 
ire all of volcanic origin ind the most easterly 
of them East Island has peaks exceeding 
4000 feet The largest Possession Island is 
about 20 miles long by 10 broad 

Grozier Sec Crosier 

Cru clan Carp a thick broad fish of a deep 
yellow colour the Ci/prmus carassius differing 
from the common carp in having no barbules 
at its mouth inhibiting lakes ponds and slug 
gish nvers 111 the north of Europe and Asia The 
goldfish is a variety of this species 

Cru cible a vessel employed to hold sub 
stances which arc to be submitted to a high 
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temperature It is usually of a conical cylm 
dncal or triangular shape open at the top and 
is made of various materials such as fire clay 
platinum a mixture of fire clay and plumbago 
or porcelain 

Crucif erae a very extensive 11 it ord of 
dicotyledonous plants consisting of herbs which 
all ha\e flowers with six stamens two of which 
arc short and four sepals and petals the spread 
ing limbs of which form a Maltese cross whence 
their name The fruit is a pod with a mem 
br mous outgrowth from the two placentae divid 
ing it into two cells The mustard water cress 
turnip cabbage scurv\ grass radish and horse 
radish belong to this family Ihey have 
nearly all a vol ltilc acridity due to nitrogenous 
compounds known as mustard oils dispersed 
through every part from which they have their 
jieculiar odour and sharp taste and their stimu 
lant and mti scorbutic qu ilities None ire 
really poisonous Some arc found m our gardv 11 s 
because ol their beauty 01 fr igr mce as the wall 
flower stock and c indytuft 

Cru cifix (Lat crux c ross and figere to 
fasten) a cross bearing the figure of ( I 11 1 st As 
a rule the figures on the most ancic nt crucifixes 
were not carved but were engraved on gold 
silver or iron crosses At a liter period they 
were punted on wood md it is only in the 
ninth century in the pontificite of Leo III 
that the figure of Christ appe irs e irved upon 
the cross in bis relief Originally the body 
was represented clothed in 1 tunic reaching to 
the feet afterw ircls the clothing w vs removed 
with the exception of a cloth round the loins 
Until the eleventh ec ntury C hnst w is represented 
alive since thit period he has been represented 
as de id In the earlier cruc lfixes also the 
number of nuls by which Christ is fixed to the 
cross is four one through evch hand and each 
foot while in the more modern ones one foot 
is laid above the other and a single nul driven 
through both Many crucifixes bear also the 
superscription m m abbreviated form and 
accessory symbols and figures 

Crucifixion 1 mode of inflicting capital 
punishment by affixing criminals to a wooden 
cross formerly widely practised but now chiefly 
confined to the Mohimmedans Different kinds 
of crosses were employed especially that con 
sisting of two beams it right angles and the 
St Andrew s cross 

Cruden Alex mder born at Aberdeen in 
1701 died m Islington m 1770 He took the 
degree of m a at Manschal College and in 1722 
proceeded to London where he was employed 
as tutor He afterwards opened a booksellers 
shop under the Royal Fxchange and in 1735 
was appointed bookseller to Queen Caroline 
His great work appeared in 1737 under the 


title of A Complete Concordance of the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New lestament Irom 
a pecuniary point of view it was not at first 
successful and the embarrassments to which 
it reduced him unsettled his reason and led to 
his confinement at Bethnal Green He was 
again temporarily confined in 1753 Three 
editions of the Concordance appeared in his 
lifetime and he was also the author of A Scrip 
ture Dictionary or Guide to the Holy Scriptures 
and The History and Excellency of the Scriptures 
Gruikshank George the greatest of English 
pictorial satirists after Hogarth born m London 
1792 of Scottish extraction died in 1878 His 
father Isaac Cruikshank was an engraver of 
theatrical portraits prints for cheap books and 
caricatures in the manner of Rowlandson and 
Gillray I<rom early childhood George Cruik 
shank was trained to assist in preparing his 
fathers plates The earliest of his drawings 
known is dated 1799 when he was only seven 
years of igc and when fifteen he wis compara 
tivcly distinguished Ills first occupation was 
designing illustrations for children s books and 
popular songs He began early also as a political 
satirist contributing plates regularly in 1811 to 
The Scourge in 1814 illustrating Dr Syntax s 
Life of A apoleon and doing much work of the 
kind for Hone the publisher His best produc 
tions of this period are his drawings of The 
Cato Street Conspiracy and of The Trial of Queen 
Caroline The Political Showman and The Poll 
tical House that Jack Built In 1821 and the 
succeeding ye irs appeared his illustrations of 
such popular books as Pierce Egan s Tom and 
Jerry Maxwell s History of the Irish Rebellion 
Grimms J airy Tales Peter S chlcmihl Baron 
Munchausen Defoe s History of the Plague 
Scott s Demonology and Tt itchcraft and The 
Ingoldsby Legends the artist showing especial 
excellence in ghostly and fairy subjects In 
1837 he commenced m Bentleys Miscellany his 
famous series of etchings on steel illustrative of 
Dickens s Oliver Twist followed two years later 
by those for Ainsworths Jack Sheppard and 
then by those for Windsor Castle and The 
Tower of London Having connected himself 
with the temperance movement he produced 
The Bottle a powerful and popular senes of 
designs but marking clearly the limits of his 
art His temperance connection and his absurd 
claims to having suggested the idea of Dickens s 
Oliver Twist undermined lus artistic reputation 
Poorly paid for work by which others profited 
he was obliged to part with the vast collection 
of his works and m 1866 £50 a year was settled 
on him from the Royal Academy s Turner 
Annuities He subsequently turned his atten 
tion to oil painting his most noteworthy pic 
tures being Tam o Shanter Disturbing a Con 
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gregation and The Worship of Bacchus now in return lie gave Pope Urban II a description of 
the National Gallery His Cinderella painted the unhappy situ ition of Christians in the East 
m 1854 is in the South Kensington Museum and presented a petition for assistance from the 
— Bibliography W B Jerrold Life of George Patrmrt h of Jerusalem The statements of the 
Cruihshank W H Chesson George Cruikshank Pope at the Councils of Piacenza and Clermont 
Cruive (krov) a trap for hsh especially in 1095 produced a profound sensation through 
salmon consisting of a sort of hedge of stakes out Europe and m 1096 several armies set out 
on a tidal river or the sea beach When the m different divisions most of which being 
tide flows the hsh swim over the wattles but ignorant of military discipline and unprovided 
are left by the ebb with necessaries were destroyed before reaching 

Crusades the wars earned on by the Chnstian Constantinople which had been chosen for their 
nations of the West from the end of the eleventh place of meeting A well conducted regular 



till the latter half of the thirteenth century for irmy however of 80 000 men was headed by 
the conquest of Palestine They were called Godfrey of Bouillon Hugh of Vermandois 
Crusades because the warriors wore the sign of brother to Philip King of France Baldwin 
the cross The Crusades were the result of old brother of Godfrey Robert II of Flanders 
antigonism being a new phase of the conflict Robert II of Normandy brother of William II 
between crescent and cross a conflict which had King of England Raymond of Toulouse and 
been carried on for centuries between Islam and other leaders They traverse d Germany Hun 
the Greek Empire of Constantinople This anta gary and the Byzantine b mpire passed over 
gonism between the Christian and Mohammedan into Asia Minor conquered Nicsea in June 1097 
nations had been intensified by the possession and shortly after on 4th July fought the 
of the Holy Land by the Turks and by their first pitched battle at Doryldeum being eom 
treatment of pilgrims to lerus ilem and the pletely victorious after a severe contest They 
first strenuous appeal was assured of response then marched through Asia Minor upon Antioch 
alike from the pious the adventurous and the which with the exception of the citadel fell 
greedy Ihe immediate causi of the first Cru into their hands by treachery in June 1098 
sade was the preaching of Peter of Amiens or Surrounded in turn by a Turkish army they 
Peter the Hermit who in 109 J had joined other were soon reduced to pitiable straits but sue 
pilgrims on a journey to Jerusalem On his cceded in routing their besiegers on 28th June 
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After remaining nearly a year in the neighbour 
hood of Antioch they commenced in Maj 1099 
their march against Jerusalem the siege of 
which they commenced m Tune Their numbers 
were now reduced to little more than 20 000 
men but after a fierce struggle the town was 
taken by storm on 15th July and Godfrey of 
Bouillon was ehosen King of Jerusalem or as 
he preferred to term himself 1 rotector of the 
Holy Sepulchre At his death in 1100 he was 
succeeded by his brother Baldwin who had 
in the c irlit r part of the Crusade established 
himself in 1 dcssa and made himself ruler 
of m extensile territory stretching over the 
Armenian mount tins md the pi nil of Meso 
potamia 

The second great and regularly conducted 
Crusade was occasioned by the loss of Fdessa 
which the S iracens conquered in Dec 11 14 
hearing still grader losses lope 1 ugernus III 
seconded by Bern ml of Clurviux exhorted 
the German Empcroi Conrid III and the King 
of France Louis VII to defend the cross Both 
these monarchs obeyed md in 1147 led large 
forces to the Last but returned without accom 
plishing anything in 1149 

The third Crusade was undertaken after the 
capture of Jcrusilem by Silidm m 1187 the 
monarchs 1 redenek I (Barb irossa) of G< rmany 
Philip Augustus of 1 mice ind Richard I (Coeur 
de Lion) of Lngl md leiding their irmies in 
person Frederick marching by way of the 
Danube md crossing from Gilhpoh dcfeited 
the Turks at 1 hilomehum (now F minimum) 
and penetrated to Seleuti x but w is drowned 
m the Selef Ills son F redenek led the small 
remains to Acre and took part in the siege 
but after his death in 1191 the German army 
dwindled away The other monarchs Richxrd 
and Philip Augustus — h id in the meantime met 
at Vezelai in June 1190 and agreed to unite 
their forces at Messina in Sicily where they 
spent six months at the end of 1190 and begin 
mng of 1191 Philip joined the other Crusaders 
before Acre on nth April 1191 but Richard 
whose fleet was separated by a storm went 
to Cyprus and dispossessing Isiac Comncnus 
made himself king It was not till the 8th of 
June that he reached Acre which surrendered 
a month later Jealousies however arose be 
tween the monarchs and within a few weeks 
after the f ill of Ac re the F rtnch king returned 
to Europe Rich ml now sole leader of the 
expedition defeated Siladin md occupied Jaffa 
or Joppa but having twice vainly set out with 
the design of besieging Jerusalem he concluded 
(2nd Sept 1192) a truce of three years and three 
months with Saladin who agreed that pilgrims 
should be free to visit the Holy Sepulchre and 
that the whole sea coast from Tyre to Jaffa 


(including the important fortress of Acre) should 
belong to the Crusaders 

The fourth Crusade was set on foot by Pope 
Innocent III who commissioned F ulk of Neuilly 
to preach it in 1198 Among its chief promo 
ters was C odfrey of Villeh irdouin seneschal of 
Champagne Baldwin Count of F landers and 
Iiainaut Dandolo the aged doge of Venice 
md the M irquis of Montferr it who was chosen 
le wler The (. rus ulers assembled at Venice m 
the spring of 1202 but were diverted from their 
original purpose first by the capture of the 
D ilmati m town of Z ir i and then by the 
expedition which ended m the sack of Con 
stantinoplc and the establishment of a Latin 
Empire there (1204) 

The JiJth Crusade undertaken by Andreas 
of Hungiry in 1217 and shared in by John 
of Bncnnc to whom the title of King of Tcrusa 
lem w is given li id little other result than the 
temporary occup ition of the Nile delta 

The sixth Crus ide th it of b redenek II Em 
peror of Germ my was undertikui at the in 
stance of Popes Hononus III md C regory IX 
On arriving he entered into negoti itions with 
the Sultan of Egypt and without any fighting 
recovered for himself is heir of John of Bnennc 
the Kingdom of Judci on the condition of 
tolerating in his kingdom the Mohammedan 
worship He then concluded a useless truce of 
ten years got himself crowned it Jerusalem 
and returned in 1229 

The seventh and eijhth Crus ules were led by 
St I ouis of 1 ranee (Louis IX) in person This 
prince was resolved to strike a blow it Moham 
medanism m Egypt He took Dimietti m 
June 1249 and mirched up the Nile but was 
compelled to retreat and finally to surrender 
with his whole army He recovered his liberty 
by the surrendc r of Damiett i returned to 
1 alcstmc and in 1254 on the death of his 
mother to 1 ranee Jhe second expedition of 
Louis was still more disastrous in its results 
than the first He 1 incled his army in 1270 on 
the northern coast of Africa but he himself 
and a large number of his knights died before 
Tunis and the majority of the French Cru 
saders returned home A crusading army under 
Prince Edw ird of England (afterwards Edward 
I) originally intended to co operate with that 
of Louis landed it Acre m 1271 but little was 
effected beyond a new truce for ten years (1272) 
For nineteen years longer the Christians in 
Palestine held with great difficulty the remnants 
of the Latin kingdom there But Tyre and 
Berytus (Beyrout) were successively snatched 
from them and finally the capture of Acre by 
the Sultan of Egypt in 1291 put an end to the 
kingdom founded by the Crusaders 

Despite their want of success however the 
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Crusades were of considerable indirect value m Of these the Cimpedia art represented by 
that by these joint enterprises the European the barnacles the Entomostraca by the 
nations became more connected with eat h other cyclops daphma &c the Podophthalmia by 
the class of < ltizens increased in influence the shrimps prawns lobstt rs &< the I dnoph 
because the nobility sufftred by extravagant thalmia by the fish luc wood liee bt wh fleas, 
contributions to the Crusades and their ex &c — Bibi iograpiiy 1 II Huxley 2 he Cray 
penses led to the sale of estates town rights fish W T Caiman The Life of ( rustaeea 
and manorial rights to merchants burgesses Crutched Friars an order ot trurs esta 
and others lhc Crusades may also be said blished at Bologna m 1100 and so named 
to have opened the East to the West and a from their adopting the tross is their special 
more intimate commercial intercourse greatly symbol It originally formed the head of their 
augmented the wealth of the cities while a distinctive staff afterwards they wore it m 
number of arts and sciences till then unknown red cloth on the back ind breast of their blue 
in Europe were introduced — Bibliograi iiy habit 1 hey came to 1 ngland m the thirteenth 

Recueil des histonens des Croisades (15 vols ) century their first appearance being at a Synod 
Villehardoum and De Toinville Chronicles of the of the Diocese of Rochester in 1244 Ihey 
Crusade s (Everyman s Library) Michaud L his established eight or nine houses in b ngland, 
toire des Croisades W B Stevenson 2 he the first being cither at Colchester or at Reigate, 
Crusaders m the I ast E M W Buxton The founded 111 1245 lhcy gave their name to the 
Story of the Crusades locality neir lower Hill London e filed Crutched 

Grusta cea one of the classes into which the Friars 
sub kingdom of arthropoda (jointed limbed mver Gruza do a I ortugucse coin The old cruzado 
tebr lies) is divided The body consists of head or cruzado vclho is worth 400 
thorax and abdomen of which the two former rcis or Is 0 \d the new 
are united into a single miss eeph ilo thorax cruzado cruzado novo or 

covered with a shield or carapace and the pmto dating from 1722 is 
abdomen usu illy presents the ippearancc of worth 480 reis or Is 
a tail In some — the sincl hopper wood louse Crwth (kruth) a Welsh 
<Cc — the he id is partially distinct from the name for a kind of violin with 
thorax The Crustacc 1 breathe by branchiae or six strings tonne rly much 
gills or by membr mous vesicles or by the used 111 Wales 1 our of the 
gencril surf ice and the body is composed of strings were played on by a 
a senes of rings more or less distinct The y bow and two were struck or 
possess the faculty of leproducmg lost pirts in twitched by the thumb Its 
an eminent degree The integument is chitmous generil length was 22 inches 
and remains elastic m some is the Isopods ind its thickneos 14 inches 
throughout life But in the nnjonty it is cilci Cryolite (Gr kryos fiost anel lithos stone) 
tied or transformed into 1 hire! shell prisms of A1F S JNab a mineral a native fluoride of 

carbonate of lime btin rt deposited m the outer aluminium and sodium found it Evigtok in 

layer It consists of a great number of distinct Greenland whence it is exported It is pale 

pieces connected together by portions ot the greyish white or \clIowish brown occurs in 

epide rime envelope just as imong the higher m issc s of 1 foliated structure md has a vit 
ammils certain bones aie connected together by reous lustre It has been employed m the 
caitiligcs Seveial species it not all moult or extraction of iluminium and in the manu 
east these outer skeletons or shells in the pro facture of a hard porcellaneous gl «ss ot great 
gress of growth this is the case with crabs beauty I 11 addition to the Evi^tok deposit 
md crayfish The general grouping of the cryolite has been discovered in the Urals 
Crustacea is sometimes based upon the succes Cryoph orus (Cr kryos frost or cold) an 
sive metamorphoses winch the higher Crus instrument for showing the diminution of tem 

taceans undergo before reaching the adult form perature 111 water by its own evaporation 
Thus the first stage of the lobster embryo is that Wollaston s cryophorus c onsists of two glass 
of a minute object with three pairs of limbs globes united by 1 moderately wnU glass tube 
known as the Nauplius form 111 the second or Water is poured m and boiled to exjx 1 the air 
Zoea stage the cephalo thorax is provided with and while the w iter is boiling the app iratus is 
anterior posterior and lateral spines the final hermetically sealed When the instrument is to 
form being reached by a scries of moultings tie used the water is run into one of the globes 
But for practical purposes the Crustacea may and the other is buried in a freezing mixture 
be considered as ranging themselves under four The aqueous vapour m this globe bemg thus 
sub classes — the Cirnpcdia the Fntomostraca condensed a vacuum is produced fresh vapour 
the Podophthalmia and the Ednophthalmia rises from the water m the other globe which 
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is again condensed and this proceeds contmu 
ously till the water remaining in the globe has 
been by the evaporation c ooled to the freezing 
point 

Crypt, originally a subterranean cell or cave 
especially one constructed for sepulture trom 
the usage of these by the early Christians 
crypt came to signify a church underground 
or the lower story of a cathedral or church 
It is usually set ap irt for monumental purposes 
but is sometimes used as a chapel The crypt 
is a common fe iturc of cathedrals being always 
at the e 1 st end under the < hanccl or apse The 
earliest crypts in England are those of He xliam 
and Hi pon the largest that of Canterbury Cathe 
dral that of ( lasgow Cathedral rendered cele 
brated by Sir Walter Scott in Rob Roy and 
formerly used as a sep irate church is one of 
the most perfect pieces of architecture 111 Britain 
Among domestic and secular crypts the finest 
example in Fngland is that beneath the Guild 
hall of I ondon (1411) 

Cryptog amous Plants or Cryptogamia, 
in botmy the division embracing the lower 
classes of plants ha\mg no evident flowers 
They are divided into Thallophytes including 
Algae Fungi and some minor groups Bryo 
phytes comprising liverworts ind mosses and 
Ptendophytes or Viscular Cryptogams com 
pnsing ferns horse tails and club mosses The 
term is no longer an appropriate one as the 
reproductive processes of the groups in ques 
tion are now it least as well understood as those 
of flowering plants 

Cryptog raphy (Gr Hyptos secret and 
graphem to write) the irt of writing in secret 
characters or cipher or with sympithctic ink 
The simplest method consists m choosing for 
every letter of the alphabet some sign or 
another letter or group of letters Thus the 
letter of Charles I to the Earl of Glamorgan 
with respect to the Catholics of Irelind was 
composed m an alphabet of twenty four strokes 
variously pi iced about a line The names in 
the records of the Clan na Cael Society were 
written m 1 cipher formed by taking in each 
case the letter previous to that intended 
and the cipher dev lsed by I rancis Bacon con 
sisted in an alphabet formed by different ar 
rangements of the letters a and b in groups of 
five All these methods however are easily 
deciphered by experts as also is that employed 
by the Earl of Argyle m his plot against Tames 
II in which the words of the letter were set 
down at concerted distances the intervals being 
filled up with misleading words Even the more 
complex however present as a rule only tern 
porary difficulty to an expert The facts that 
the most frequently recurring letter m the 
English language is the letter c that the most 


common double vowels are ea and ou and 
that r s and t arc the most frequent terminal 
letters are of no small assistance m forming a 
key to any given cryptogram 

On active service the principal ciphers em 
ployed were the Playfair cipher and the BAB 
code In the 1 layfair the letters of the text 
are enciphered m pairs and one letter of a 
pair is represented in cipher by the same letter 
only when the other letter of the pair remains 
the same The cipher cannot be read without 
knowing the key word which is changed from 
time to time It is practically insoluble but 
not easy to read quic kly The BAB code 
consists of numbers there is an alphabet of 
numbers and a phrase book containing phrases 
represented by numbers A correction (either 
plus or minus) is made for the code from time 
to time so that the number written down is 
different from that representing the desired 
phrase It is impossible to decode this cipher 
without possessing the code book and knowing 
the current correction 

In mediaeval ind modem times many scholars 
turned their attention to cryptography such as 
John Trithcmius Abbot of Sponhcim Anas 
tasius Rircher and Kaspar Schott An example 
of the relative frequency of letters being used to 
solve a cryptogram is found in Poe s tale The 
Gold Rug — Bibliography A T Pc pier Cryp- 
tography M L H Tosse La cryptographic et 
ses applications & l art mihtaire 

Crystal and Crystallography A crystal m 
chemistry and mineralogy is any body which 



A Cubic B Tetragonal c Rhombic D Hexagonal 
E Monochnic F Tnclmic 

by mutual attraction of its particles has assumed 
a more or less symmetrical form bounded by 
plane surfaces As a rule crystals are produced 
by separation from solution by solidification 
of a body from the molten state or by sublima 
tion The most marked feature of a crystal is 
its regularity of form and crystals usually show 
some kind of symmetry with respect either to 
a point, a plane or an axis A crystal has a 
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i Sandhoppei 2 Strolls Ant iretica 3 Balinus tintinnabulum 4 Common Pi awn 5 Common Shrimp 

6 Cumi scorpioides 7 Acorn Barnacle 8 Common Edible Crib 9 Northern Stone Crib 
10 Hermit Crib ji Thornbuk Crib 1 Robber Crib 13 Common Lobster 
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point of symmetry when for each fate on the 
crystal there is another parallel to it on the 
other side of the crystal It has a plane of 
symmetry when an imaginary plane can be 
drawn through it so that the one half is the 
mirror image of the other A crystal has an 
axis of symmetry when it c m be rotated about 
an imaginary line drawn through the centre so 
that the faces interchange their positions at least 
once in rotation through 360 

Crystallography the description of crystals 
was develojK-d as a science by Rom6 de 1 Isle 
and Rend Just Hauy in Pans between 1772 and 
1822 and has become from that time onward 
one ot the most important means of disenminat 
mg between mineral species and of connecting 
chemical constitution with physical structure 
Instruments (goniometers) had to be devised 
to measure the exact angles between crystal 
faces and the foundations of the science were 
triumphantly established on measurements that 
were aceunte within only hilf i degree The 
crystallographic systems four at first and then 
six were thus formulited as divisions under 
which natural crystals — and all crystals are 
really natural — could be grouped The elis 
covery of the more or less symmetrical disposi 
tion of the angular me lsuremcnts led to the 
conception of ixes intersecting in a central 
point within each form to which the plane 
faces might be referred The angles between 
these axes in the systems with low symmetry 
are varied to suit some typical form commonly 
met with so as to lead to i simple reading 
of the crystal Hauy made the most notable 
advance in the whole pnne iplcs ol e rvst dlography 
when he dise ove reel his law of rationality and 
showed th it if wc erect at our conve mcnc e three 
axes of reference within a crystil of any given 
mineral species and determine the relative chs 
tanees from the point of intersection of these 
axes at which i plane (say a pyrinud plane) 
cuts them the distant es or intercepts cut off 
by any other form of the same spec les beir a 
rational relation to those first determined That 
is the geometric il relations between forms 
occurnng in the same species arc far simpler 
than might have been supposed Along two 
or more axes our typical pyramid or prism 
plane may mark out distant es th it we may 
call unit intercepts though these distances may 
differ among themselves any other pyramid or 
prism plane m the same species is found to cut 
these same axes so that the ratio between the 
new intercepts thus formed and the units gives 
figures that are rational lor convenience wc 
may consider a plane cutting two axes only and 
parallel to the third The unit intercepts for 
these two axes may be stated as 1 1 Variations 
on the second axis will give 1 2 or 1 3 or 1 and 


some simple fraction of the unit on the second 
axis and the numbers involved rarely exceed 
the value 7 The methods adopted for the 
notation of crystal fices are based upon this 
discovery and the notition of W II Miller of 
Cambridge put forward in 3818 which regards 
the unit form as one within which the vinants 
may be constructed by fractional measurements 
dong the axes has secured universal adoption 
The symbols m this not ition represent the 
denominators of fractions the numerators of 
which are the unit lengths each of these units 
being represented as 1 The axes are treated 
m a definite order and the symbol (125) thus 
represe nts a face that cuts the first axis selected 
at unit distance th< second at half the unit 
distance for that axis and the third at one 
fifth the unit distmce tor that axis The unit 
axial ratio which might be represented in 
symbols by 1 1 1 is expressed in numbers to 
the nearest convenient point of decimals these 
v dues arc not ne cess irily ration il in regard to 
one another except in the most symmetric il of 
the systems It has been now shown that 
thirty two classes of crystals with varying degrees 
of symmetry may occur within the limitations 
imposed by the 1 iw of ration ility Almost all 
these are already know n to be re ihzed in natural 
forms These classes are assigned to the six 
old established systems given below but 
seven systems arc now very generally reeog 
mzed owing to the division of the hexagonal 
system into two the hexagonal and the trigonal 
The nimes for the six systems are (1) 
Cubic or Regular System (fig A) — Crystals of 
this system can be referred to 1 axes of cejual 
length and all at right angles to another 
In its simplest form this system is represented 
by the cube Many substances crystallize m this 
system such as common salt fluor spar and the 
alums the latter c rystalhzc in regular octohedra, 
which is a modific ition of the simple cube 
(2) Tetragonal System (fig B) — Crystals ire 
referred to 3 axes two of equal length one 
longer or shorter thm the other two and all 
at right angles to one another Substances 
crystallizing in this system arc tinstone and 
copper pyrites (3) Rhombic or Orthorhombic 
System (fig C) — Crystals referred to 3 axes all 
unequal and all at right angles to one another 
Subst inces crystallizing in this system are 
potassium nitrate and magnesium sulphate 

(4) Hexagonal System (fig D) — Crystals referred 
to 4 axes of equal length three in one plane inter 
secting at 120 the fourth at right angles to the 
plane of the other three Substances crystalliz 
mg in this system arc ice quartz and ealespar 

(5) Monochmt System (fig E) — Crystals referred 
to 3 axes of unequal length two not at right 
angles and the third at right angles to the 
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plane of the other two Substances crystallizing 
in this system are ferrous sulphate and gypsum 
(6) 1 riclimc System (fig I ) — Crystals referred to 
3 axes of unequal length none of them at right 
angles Substances cryst ilhzing in this system 
are hydrated eopper sulphate manganese spar 
Some substances crystallize m more than one 
system and are termed polymorphous Calcium 
carbonate may crystallize m the hexagonal 
system as calcite or the rhombic system as 
arragomte according to the conditions of 
crystallization Calcium cirbonate is termed a 
dimorphous substance When substances crystal 
li7e in the same form and may be made to 
replace one another without altering the crystal 
line form they are known as isomorphous 
Potassium chloride and potassium iodide are 
isomorphous The relations of the optical and 
chemical properties of cryst illinc substances to 
their crystallographic forms li ivc proved a fertile 
and fascinating study whu h has depended largely 
on successive refinements in the goniometers 
employed — Bi«uocraph\ W J Lewis Tna 
tise on Crystallography A I II Tutton Crys 
tallography and Practical Crystal Measurement 
T L Walker Crystallography 

Crystal gazing or Crystal lomancy a 
mode of divining by meins of a trinspirent 
body as a precious stone or crystal globe 
The operator first muttered over it cert un 
formulis of prayer and then give the crystal 
(a beryl wis preferred) into the hands of i 
young man or virgin who received an answer 
from the spirits within the crystal 

Crys talline Rocks While many rocks 
such as common limestone or sandstone are 
composed llmost c ntirely of crystalline m iterials 
the term cryst ilhnc rocks is reserved for those 
in which crystals or crystalline granules or 
patches have dc\ eloped is the result of cooling 
from a molten stite or of processes of recon 
struction under heating or pressure in the earth 
Granites dolentes gneisses schists and many 
granular marbles thus come under this general 
name 

Crystal Palace the building erected in 1854 
at Sydenham ne ir London from the materials 
and in part after the design of the Great Exhi 
bition building of 1851 and originally designed 
as a great cduc itional museum of art natural 
history and ethnology It is composed entirely 
of gl iss and iron and consists of a long and lofty 
nave intersected at regular distances by three 
transepts of which the centrd is 184 feet long 
120 feet wide and 168 feet interior height It 
lies m about 200 acres of ground excellently laid 
out for recreation and possesses many perma 
nent attractions apart from the annual round of 
concerts flower shows and pyrotechmeal dis 
plays Chief among these is the collection of 


casts of architectural ornaments and sculpture 
arranged in the Egyptian Greek Roman 
Alhambra Byzantine Media-val Renaissance 
and Italian Courts The building and grounds 
which had cost the Crystal Palace Company 
about £1 500 000 scarcely answered the cxpec 
tations of the projectors and the building was 
secured for the nation in Dec 1918 thanks to 
the efforts and liberality of the Earl of Plymouth 
The Cryst ll Pal ice was closed to the public on 
10th Ieb 1915 and occupied by the Royal 
Naval Division After the conclusion of the 
European War the Crystal Palace once more 
resumed its forme r character and in Tunc 1920 
an Imperial War Museum was opened there 
Csaba (cha ba) a town of Hungary m the 
portion of the country which now belongs to 
Roumania ibout 110 miles si of Budapest, 
near the Whitt Koros Pop 42 600 

Gsirdds (char dash) a Hungarian national 
dance executed by one or any number of couples 
beginning with slow movements but gridually 
becoming extremely npid the movements anti 
steps being largely left to the performers own 
choice There arc various gipsy melodies that 
accompany it 

Csongrad (chon grad) a market town Hun 
gary at the junction of the Koios with the 
Theiss 72 miles sl of Bud ipest Trade 
cattle cereils inel wines Pop 28 310 

Ctenoid (ten oid) Fishes one of the four 
orders into which Agissiz clissified fishes the 
others being cycloid pluoid and ganoid The 
term is applied to the sc lies of fishes when 
jagged or pectinated on the edge like the teeth 
of a comb is in the pert h flounder md turbot 
Ctenoph ora or Comb jellies a class of 
m irine inimals belonging to tin sub kingdom 
Cull nterata definable as trms parent oceanic 
gelatinous Actinozoa swimming by means of 
ctenophorcs or parallel rows of cilia disposed m 
comb like pi ites 1 hey develop no c oral Pleu 
robraehi 1 (or t ydippe) may be t iken as the type 
of the order which includes the Beroidae and the 
Cestus or Venus s girdle 

Cte sias a Greek histon m of about 400 b c 
contemporary with Xenophon and partly with 
Herodotus He was a physician and lived for 
seventeen years at the court of Persia He 
wrote a history of Assyria and Persia (called 
Persica) of which little remains 

Ctesiphon now Tak ti Kersa (The Throne 
of Chosrocs) an ancient city of Mesopotamia 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris 25 miles 
s e of Bagdad In ancient times it was the 
winter residence of the Parthian kings and 
subsequently the capital of the Parthian king 
dom In the sixth century it was the seat of 
King Chosroes I In a d 637 it fell into the 
hands of the Arabs who devastated it, and its 
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ruins were used to furnish material for Bagdad — 
The village built on the site was the scene of 
a fierce battle between tlu British under Town 
shend and the Turks on 22nd Nov 1915 Ctesi 
phon was captured by the British under Sir 
Stinley Maude m Mtrch 1917 

Cuba the lirgest and most westerly of the 
W India Islinds lying at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico about 150 miles from Honda 
and Yucatan Its length is 750 miles breadth 
20 to over 120 area 44 1 64 sq miles Since 
the Spanish American War of 1898 Cuba has 
been independent and is now under its own 
Republican Government The navig ition of the 
coast is unsafe on account of rocks and shoals 
but there are m iny excellent and easily accessible 
ports and anchoring places The chief commercial 
ports and harbours are on the north Hivana 
(the capital) Matanzas C irdenas Sagua Reme 
dios on the south Sintiago Trinidad Cien 
fuegos and C uantanomo The surface exhibits 
various chains or groups of hills extending from 
west to east and in the extreme south east is 
a mountain range rising to the height of over 
8000 feet At the foot of the hills the country 
opens into extensive savannahs A considerable 
number of small streams water the island on 
both sides Cuba is rich in minerals those 
worked arc chiefly copper md iron Bitumen 
is plentiful both in a liquid form and in a soft 
resinous state There are many mineral springs 
and on the north coast are extensive 1 igoons 
which in dry years produce immense qu uititics 
of mmne salt The clmiite is hot and dry 
during the greater part of the year but is on 
the whole more temperate than that of some 
other islands in the sanu 1 ititude Ram oftt n 
descends m torrents from Tuly to September 
but no snow is known to fall on the highest 
mountains though frost occurs occasionally 
The soil is fertile and the vegetation is exceed 
ingly luxuriant Forests of mahogin> ebony 
cedar fustic and other useful woods abound 
and the fields are c overcel with flowers and 
odoriferous plants The principal cereal culti 
vated is the indigenous maize or Indian corn 
Rice is also produced in miny districts but 
the puncipal crops are sugar and tobicco with 
a little cotton cocoa coffee and indigo The 
best tobacco is grown in the district of Yuelta 
Abajo near Havana A considerable extent of 
country is appropriated also to cattle breeding 
farms and to farms on which fruit and vege 
tables are raised The principal fruits are 
the pine apple oranges shaddocks plantains 
bananas melons lemons and sweet limes figs 
and strawberries are also to be had The most 
valuable domestic animals are the ox horse 
and pig which form a large proportion of the 
wealth of the island the sheep goat and mule 


are inferior m qu dity and numbers Among 
the few indigenous mammals are two species 
of agouti md opossum The sylvtn birds arc 
numerous and in grcit v iriety but birds of 
prey are few uid snakes md reptiles are not 
very numerous The shores abound with turtle 
and in the deep gulfs md bays the alligator is 
found Ihc munati is met with in the deep 
pools of fresh water and the iguun i is not 
uncommon The manufactures arc confined to 
the making of sugir rum molisses and cigirs 
and these with tobacco form the chic f exports 
Next m commercial importance rank mahogany 
and other valu ible timber md fruit The chief 
imports are gram and flour silted provisions 
brandy wines hardware and cotton linen and 
woollen manufactures The great bulk of the 
trade is with the United States There is also 
a considci iblc triele between Cubi md Great 
Britain The exports m 1 91 9 were £114 582 074 
the imports £71 51 5 304 lhc money weights 
and me isures of Cuba are is in Spain In 
1914 a law wis published uithorizmg a new 
coinage issue in Cubi with a gold peso of 
1 6718 grammes as the monetary unit Internal 
triflic has been greatly furthered by road mi 
provements and b> railways the length of the 
latter is now ibout 3200 miles Steam vessels 
ply between Havana anil other p irts of the 
coast Ihe revenue and expenditure for 1921 
both amounted to over £20 000 000 Cuba was 
first discovered on 28th Oct 1492 by Columbu 
who revisited it m 1494 md igain in 1502 In 
1511 the Spaniards formed the lirst settlement on 
the island and the natives were soon extirpated 
Negro slaves were introduced m 1524 Under 
Spain Cuba was governed under a Captain 
General and was often discontented In 1868 
a law wis pissed against slavery In that year 
a struggle against the mother country beg in 
and lasted for ten years Slavery came to an 
end in 1886 In 1895 begin another msurrec 
tion which led to the interference of the United 
States md the independence of Cuba The 
internal troubles of Cubi in 1906 caused the 
United St ites to step in md appoint a Pro 
visional Governor but in 1909 the Provisional 
Government came to an end and tl i new 
President issumcd office Ihe pop in 1919 
was 2 898 905 over 28 1 per cent being coloured 
— Bun iooiiAi liY M Halstead Pictorial Ills 
tory of America s New Posst sstons H Gannett 
A Gazetteer of Cuba C B Reynolds Standard 
Cmde to Cuba A II Vcrrill Cuba Past and 
Prevent G C Musgravc Cuba the land of 
Opportunity I A Wright The Early History 
of Cuba A J Robinson Cuba Old and New 
Cube and Cuboid A cube is a regular 
solid body with all its edges of the same length 
and having six equal square sides If the sides 
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are rectangles but not squares the solid is 
called a cuboid The content or \ olume of 
a tube or culioid is obtained by multiplying 
together the numbers th it measure the length 
breadth and height Cube Number and Cube 
Root m Arithmetic — If the same three numbers 
be multiplied together the product is a cube 
number and any of the original numbers is 
called its cube root Lxample 3x1x3-= 
27 27 is a cube number and 3 is its cube root 

Cu bebs the dried unripe fruit of Cubfba 
officinalis or Piper Cubiba a native of Java 
and other East India isles ord Piptract c 
They resemble black pepper and are globul ir 
wrinkled blackish brown with a warm even 
aend taste and peculi ir odour They have 
been used m medicine from the time of Hip 
poc rites and are still employed in diseases of 
the urinary system 

Cubism is the term now in general use to 
desenbe an important movement m modern 
art originally applied in derision by the French 
painter Matusc I he movement origin it ed in 
France the first Cubist painting being cxhi 
bited 111 1908 since when it has taken firm hold 
in England Ccrmany and the United States 
It is in part a reaction against Impressionism 
(q v ) which is m unly concerned with repre 
seating the external apjiearance of objects and 
the charm of whose art depends much on asso 
ciation Cubism however aims at conveying 
in picton il shape not reality as seen by the 
eye but its effect upon the mind and emotions 
of the artist In other words it it tempts to 
give plastic expression to a mental stitc in 
spired by the contemplation of form Thus 
in common with many other modern painters 
Cubists t ike subjc c tive expe nence as their 
st irtiiig point and on the basis thereof seek 
to create new and definite realities which will 
uppeal direc tly to the emotions of the spectator 
and not rely lor their interest upon calling up 
associations In this they are in the classical 
as opposed to the rom intic and realist track 
tions Cubism has been largely inspired by 
Cezanne who sought to express the underlying 
realitj and rhythm of n iture by the ordered 
arrangement of three dimensional forms He 
relied entirely upon natural forms but many 
( ubist (and other) painters use abstract and 
arbitrary forms so that their work becomes a 
kind of visual music In the later work of 
Pablo Picasso the most important Cubist 
painter this tendency to disregard natural 
form altogether is well seen and it has been 
pushed to its furthest point in the colour 
harmonies of the trench Orphists and of 
Kandinsky and his followers in Munich It is 
argued that in this way the artist makes the 
appeal of his work purely aesthetic like that of 


the non imitative and purely decorative arts 
The Cubist proper is distinguished by lus limited 
use of colour and curved lines which he regards 
as concessions to sentiment and prettiness 
and the systematic employment of planes ar 
ranged in a more or less harmonious sequence 
This conception of all natural objects being 
analysable into a senes of planes is not new 
but the Cubists have pushed it considerably 
further than other painters In this connection 
Cubists have de\ eloped 1 theory of simul 
taneity which justifus the presentation on 
the same canvas of sever il as pet ts of the same 
object and has its origin 111 the desire to use 
natural forms arbitrarily for the purposes of 
design Prominent Cubist painters 111 France 
beside s Picasso are Georges Br ique Albert 
Gleizcs and Tcan Metzanger Ik run L H6te 
and Marchand show sinulir tendencies but arc 
less extreme They are distinct from the group 
inspired by Ilenn Matisse sometimes known as 
Les F luves which relies mainly on flowing 
and rhythmic lints anil on coloui as means of 
expression Tiighsh artists influenced by Cubist 
ideas include ltoger Fry Duncan Grant and 
Wyndh un Lewis Cubism must be distm 
guished from Futurism (q v ) which is of 
Itali in origin and aims at n presenting stati s 
of mind simultaneously experienced by the 
artist before a cert 1111 scene by means of various 
symbols and force lines — Bibliography W 
H Wright Modern Painting A S ilmon L Art 
Vivant Albert Glcizcs and Jean Metzanger, 
Cubism 

Cubit in the mensur ition of the ancients 
a long mt asure t qual to thi length of a man s 
arm from thi elbow to thi tip oi the Angers 
or say cquil to 18 nidus Ihe cubit of the 
Romans was 17- inches and th it of the Hebrews 
prob tbly about the s ime 

Cuchullin or Cuchulain (Gael pronounced 
Koo chu lin {ch gutturil) or Koo hoo lin) This 
ancient Irish Gaelic hiro flgures m the Cu 
chullin cycle of prose lominces which refer 
to events in the flrst century a d The oldest 
manuscripts ire professedly copies the language 
being that of the seventh century and earlier 
( uc hull in was the hound (Cu) of tulann the 
Gaelic Vulcan and god of death His name was 
changed from Set anta after he slew the dog The 
oldest Irish epic is called Tdin B6 Cualngc (The 
Cow Raid ot Cooley) Queen M£ave of Connaught 
waged war against her former husband to get 
possession of a famous bull At the time the 
Ulster heroes were under a spc.ll and unable to 
fight Cuchullin who escaped the spell held 
up the invading army it a ford by demanding 
according to Gaelic rules of chivalry the right 
to engage warrior ifter warrior in single combat 
The Tain relates m quite a Ilomenc manner 
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the vanous combats Cuehullin is the Gaelic 
Achilles he similarly terrifies opponents by 
his battle roar and the light on Ins forehead 
Although he delays the army of M^ave until 
the Ulster warriors (of the Red Branch ) 
recover from the spell the bull of Cooley is 
captured M6ave s army is driven back and 
the story of the war concludes with a stirring 
fight between the ciptured red bull md the 
white bull of Connaught the former being 
victorious Cuehullin fights his last battle a 
few years later lie was the greatest of ancient 
Gaelic heroes and died young lie took arms 
on a day when it w is prophesied by a Druid 
or sooths lyer 

Who taketh arms upon this day of grief 

His name shall last for ever and his life be bnef 

See Deirdre — Bibliography E Hull Text 
book of Irish Literature and The Cuehullin Saga 
A Nutt Cuchulamn the Irish Achilles J 
Rhys Celtic Heathendom, D A Mackenzie The 
World s Heritage of Legend and Romance (vol 1) 
Clicking stool a kind of chair formerly used 
as an instrument of punishment Scolds cheat 
mg bakers or brewers and other petty offenders 
were placed m it usually at their own doors to 
be hooted at ind pelted by the mob It has been 
frequently confounded with the ducking stool 
Cuck 00 (genus Cueulus) a type of the family 
Cuculidse m which the first and fourth toes are 



Cuckoo ( CucHlus candrus ) 


turned backwards as in the not distantly related 
parrots The note from which it derives its 
name is a love call used only m the mating season 
The greater number of species belonging to 
the genus are confined to hot countries more 
especially India and Africa though some are 
summer visitants of colder climates In America 
no true cuckoos are found the genus Coccyzus 
to which the so called American cuckoo belongs 
differing very essentially from them in its habits 
The species best known m Europe the Cueulus 
tanSrus is a bird about the size of a small 


I 

pigeon though the length of the tail gives it 
at a little distance a strong resemblance to a 
hawk The idult bird is ashy grey with a 
white breast barred across with mrrow lines 
of greyish black tail spotted ind barred with 
white bill black touched at the gape with 
yellow eyes and feet yellow It appears in 
England about the middle of April (rarely in 
March) and m May begins to depos t its eggs in 
the nests of other species giving the preference 
to those of the hedge sparrow meadow pipit 
or pied wagtail The young cuckoo ejects from 
the nest its young companions and monopolizes 
the attentions of its foster parents which feed it 
for about five weeks after it is fledged The 
young birds do not lcive the country until the 
end of August or even September but the adult 
birds commence their flight southward m July 
or at latest early in August Their food consists 
largely of caterpillars (especially hairy ones) 
with cockchafers moths dragon flies and other 
insects The female lays six or eight eggs and 
each is placed 111 a different nest by means of 
the birds bill as has been ascertained the egg 
being first deposited on the ground 

Cuckoo flower or Lady s smock ( Carda 
mine pralensis) 1 common and pretty meadow 
pi int ord Crueiferx with pale 111 ic or white 
flowers It is abundant in Britain and has 
received its name because generally in flower 
when the cuckoo returns It possesses anti 
scorbutic properties lour other species of 
Card inline ire natives of Britun 

Cuckoo pint the Arum maculatum popu 
larly known also by the n lines of lords and 
ladies and common w ike robin 

Cuckoo spit or Frog spit 1 froth or spume 
found on plants being a secretion formed by 
the larva of a small homopterous insect ( Philce 
nus spumanus) Sec troth hopper 

Cu cumber the fruit of Cucumis sativus or 
the plant itself belonging to the Cucurbituc ea, 
or gourd order was cultivated by the ancient 
Egyptians and is supposed to have been ongi 
nally imported into Europe from the Levant 
Though grown m Fngland in the fourteenth 
century it did not become generilly used until 
after the reign of Henry VIII It is an annual 
with rough trailing stems large angular leaves 
and yellow male and female flowers set m the 
axils of the le if stalks Other species of the 
cucumber genus are Cucumis Melo the common 
melon and the water melon C Citrullus 

Cucumber tree ( Magnolia acuminata) a fine 
American forest tree so named from the appear 
ince of its fruit 

Cucur bita the typical genus of the ord 
Cucurbitacca The pompion or pumpkin gourd 
is C Pepo 

Cucur bita ceae the gourd order consisting of 
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large herbaceous plants annual or perennial 
with alternate leaves p ilmately veined and 
scabrous ind unisexual flowers The corolla is 
monopetalous regular and with five lobes the 
pet lls usu illy either yc flow white or green 
and deeply veined the fruit fleshy and suceu 
lent Hie stems arc scabrous and the general 
habit is climbing or trailing by means of ten 
dnls 1 he order contains at least fifty six 
genera and about three hundred known species 
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Details of spadix shown at left hand side 

and abounds m useful or remarkable plants 
including the melon gourd cucumber colo 
cynth and bryony They are natives of both 
hemispheres chiefly within the tropics The 
annuals however are c ommon in European 
gardens 

Cud bear a purple or violet coloured powder 
used in dj emg violet purple and crimson pre 
pared from the / ecanora tartar fa and other 
lichens growing on rocks in Sweden Scotland 
and elsewhere The colour however does not 
last and in Britain it is used chiefly to give 
strength and brilliancy to the indigo blues 
There is little essential difference between cud 
bear and archil 

Cuddalore or Kudaldr a maritime town 
m Hindustan Presidency of Madras and district 
of South Arcot 86 miles s of Madras It was 
formerly a place of great strength and impor 
tance and still carries on a large land trade 


with Madras m indigo oils and sugar It also 
exports grain and nee Pop 56 574 

Cud dapah or Kadapa, a distnet and town 
Hindustm Presidency of Madras The distnet 
of which the area is 8722 sq miles is traversed 
north to south by the Eistern Ghauts and 
watered by the Penn ir and its affluents The 
forests contain much valuable timber and the 
miner ils include iron ore lead copper and 
diamonds Agriculture is m a flourishing con 
dition grain cotton and indigo being largely 
grown 1 op 1 400 000 — The town lies on a 
small river ot same name m affluent of the 
Pennar 1 40 miles n w of Madras It exports 
indigo and cotton Pop 17 370 

Cuddesdon (kudz don) a village of England 
6 miles south east of Oxford with a tine old 
cruciform church the paluc of the Bishops of 
Oxford and Cuddesdon Theological College 
founded in 18*4 by Bishop Wilberforce for 
twenty four students 

Cud weed the popular name m Britain for 
certain pi mts covert d with a c ottony pubescence 
and belonging to the gener 1 Cnaphahum Filago 
and Ante nnana The plant grows in wet sandy 
situations 

Cudworth Ralph I nghsh divine and philo 
«ophcr born m 1617 died in 1688 lie took 
his degree and fellowship at Cambridge in 1639 
m 1 644 was chosen master of Clare Hall m the 
following year regius professor of Hebrew and 
m 1654 m istcr of Christ s C ollegt C imbndge 
where he spent the rest of his life In 1678 he 
published his True Intellectual Sijstcm of the 
Universe wherein all the Reason and Philosophy 
of Atheism is confuted and its Impossibility 
demonstrated (fo 10 ) — a work of an exceedingly 
erudite kind though tediously discursive in 
argument His Treatise Concerning Hemal and 
Immutable Morality was published posthumous y 
(17 51) 

Cuen ca a city of Spain in New C istile 
capital ol Cucnci province 85 miles 1 se of 
Madrid Pop 11 721 It was built by the 
Moors stands on a craggy hill and has a re 
mirkablt cathedril Arei of the province 
66 56 sq miles pop 284 526 (1918) 

Cuen ca a town of Feu idor next in impor 
tance to Quito and Guayaquil with a cathedral 
and university Pop 50 000 

Cuernava ca a town of Mexico capital of 
the state of Morelos m a fertile valley over 5000 
feet above the sea level It h is a school of agri 
culture and manuf u tures sug ir Pop 12 780 

Cue va Tuan de la 1 Spanish poc t born 
about the middle of the sixteenth century IIis 
works comprise several tragedies a heroic poem 
a large number of lyncs and ballads and the 
first Spanish didactic poem — The Art of Poetry 
No details arc known of his life 
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Gufic a term demed from the town of Cufa places including St Andrews Glasgow Iona 


or Kufa in the former pashalic of Bagdad and 
applied to a cert nn class of Arabic written 
characters Tin t uhc char icters were the written 
charicters of tlu Arabian alphabet in use from 
about the sixth century of the Christian era until 
about the eleventh They are said to have been 
invented at Cufa and were in use it the time 
of the composition of the Koran The Cuflc 
Arabic alphabet has probibly been developed 
from the Nabatcean characters They were 
succeeded by the Ncskhi characters which are 
still in use Under the name of Cuflc coins are 
comprehended the ancient coins of the Moham 
medan princes which have been found in 
modern times to be important for illustrating 
the history of the East They are of gold 
{dinar) silver {dirhem) and brass (fate) but 
the silver coins ire most frequent unci numbers 
of them have been discovered on the shores of 
the Baltic and in the central provinces of 
Furopcan Russi i 

Cuirass (kwi ras ) an article of defensive 
armour protecting the body both before ind 
behind and composed of leather metal or 
other materials variously worked It was m 
common use throughout Europe in the four 
teenth century In Engl md it fell into disuse 
in the time of Charles II and in France a little 
later It was reintroduced by Napoleon I and 
the achievements of his cuirassiers led to its 
adoption for regiments of he avv c avalry in 
most European armies In the British army 
only the 1st anel 2nd Life ( uarels and Royal 
Horse Guards (The Blues) wear the cuirass 

Guir bouilly (kwer'bo 1 li) leather softened 
by boiling then impressed with ornaments 
used for shields girdles sword sheaths coffers 
purses shoes and many other articles also 
in the sixteenth century for hangings for rooms 
gilded and painted and when heightened by 
gold or silver known as cuir (lore or cuir argente 

Guishes or Guisses (kwishcs kwisez) 
defensive armour for the thighs originally of 
buff leather which was gradually superseded 
by plate iron or steel Guishes were introduced 
into Lngland about the middle of the fourteenth 
century 

Gujas, Jacques or Gujacius a distinguished 
French jurist born about 1520 long professor 
of law at Bourges died in 1500 lie owed his 
reputation to the light shed by him on Roman 
law He was the founder of the historical school 
of jurisprudence A complete edition of his 
works was edited by Fabrot in 1658 

Guldees a religious body or order more 
especnlly associated with the Celtic branch of 
the Catholic C hurch m Scotland from the eighth 
to the thirteenth ccntunes communities of 
Culdees being mentioned as living at various 
Vol III 


Dunkeld Abernetliy Loch Leven and Mony 
musk while they were also known in Ireland 
and arc mentioned is existing in the north of 
Lngland lhe name is of Irish origin and 
corresponds with tint of the Irish fraternity 
( die Di the early form used m Scotland being 
Kelcdei lhe term ( uldec has grown out of 
the form Culdeus coined b\ Hector Bcece in 
his Scotorum Ihstoria; 1526 Etymologically 
the name is believed to come from Celtic words 
meaning one who is an attendant issocnte or 
closely connected with God md to have been 
first applied to Irish hermits or inchontis like 
the Latin design ition Deicola. or God wor 
shippers The Culdees or Kelcdei of Scotland 
arc first mentioned early in the eighth century 
and according to Skene s investigations they 
originally spr mg from that ascetic order who 
adopted a solit iry service of C od m an isolated 
cell as the highest form of religious life and who 
were termed Deicolcr that they then became 
associated in communities of anchorites or 
hermits tint they were clerics and might be 
e illed monks but only in the sense in which 
anchorites were monks md that they first 
made their appe ir nice in the e istern districts 
of Scotland succeeding the Columbia monks — 
or monks of the C hurch founded by Columba — 
who were driven from the kingdom of the Piets 
in the beginning of the eighth century For 
merly very erroneous ideas prevnled regarding 
them some holding that they were the cirliest 
teachers of Christianity in Scotland that their 
tciehmg was free lrom some of the doctrines 
most char ictenstic of the Roman Church and 
that the c c clesi istical system established by 
them closely resembled the Presbyterian and 
that this lc d to the ir suppression by the dominant 
body The Culdees no doubt had some chs 
tinctivc pec uh intie s but not so gre it as to 
prevent them from bee onung am ilg im ited with 
the Roman Church in its fully developed eon 
dition m Scotland Though living in commum 
ties devoted to religion and in a manner some 
what similar to monks they did not belong to 
any of the monastic orders might possess 
private property of their own and might even 
be married Andrew I ang in his History of 
Scotland compares them to married fellows of 
an English c oik ge — Bibliochai iiy W Reeves 
The Culdees of the British Islands W F Skene 
Celtic Scotland 

Culi cidae a family of dipterous insects in 
eluding gn its and mosquitoc s The eggs are 
laid m st ignant water m which the larval and 
pup ll stages of the life history ire passed The 
females are blood buc kers and those of certain 
spec les disscmm ite the germs of serious diseases 
eg malarii (species of Anopheles) yellow lever 

79 
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( Stegomi/ia fasciata) elephantiasis (chiefly by 
Culex faligan s) The common house gnat of 
Europe ( Culex pipicns) is not a disease carrier 
Cullen William physician and medical writer 
bom at Hamilton Lanarkshire m 1710 died m 
1790 He studied medicine at Glasgow London 
and Edinburgh practised at Hamilton and in 
1740 took the degree of mu at Glasgow to 
which he removed in 1744 becoming in 17^1 
re gi us professor of medicine In 1750 he 
was elected to the chemical professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh and gave clinical 
lectures m the infirmary and in 1700 was 
made lecturer on materia medtea and after 
wards on the practice of medicine conjointly 
with Ur Gregory In 1773 he became sole 
occupant of the cliair of the practice of physu 
His principal works are A Inatise of Materia 
Medica Synopsis JSosologice Methodicw Clinical 
lectures and First Lines of the Practice of 
Physic 

Cullen, a seaport and parliamentary burgh 
of Scotland county of Banff chief occupation, 
fishing Pop 1986 

Cullera (kyl >a ra) a town Spain province 
and 25 miles s by r of Valencia Pop 13 556 
Cullo den Moor a heath m Scotland 4 miles 
E of Inverness celebrated for the victory 
obtained 27th April 1746 by the Duke of 
Cumberland over Pnnce Charles Edward Stuart 
(the Pretender) The battle was the last fought 
on Bntish soil and ended the attempts of the 
Stuarts to recover the throne of I ngland 

Culm m botany the jointed and usually 
hollow stem of grasses generilly herb iceous 
but woody and tree like in th< bamboo 
Culm, m geology in anthruite md some 
times poor coal often fnable and mixed with 
shale The name seems to have the same 
origin as coal In German geology the kulm 
is equivalent to the Lower C irboniferous senes 
Culmination in astronomy the passing of 
a heavenly body across the mendim when it 
has reached the highest point ( culmen ) of its 
diurnal apparent path in the sky 
Culross (ko ros) a royal burgh Scotland 
County Fife on the north shore of the I orth 
Pop laOO 

Cultivator an agricultural implement with 
long strong broad pointed iron teeth or tines 
for teanng up or loosening the soil also called 
a horse hoe or grubber 

Culture cultivation or the art of cultivating 
the land the act of tilling and preparing the 
earth for crops The word is also employed to 
denote the refinement and improvement of the 
mind By culture we mean intellectual develop 
ment It is often used as synonymous with 
civilization as by E B Tylor in his Primitive 
Culture There is, however, a difference between 


civilization and culture The former represents 
the outer technical progress ol humanity which 
distinguishes the civilized from the savage man 
whilst the latter is the inner intellectual develop 
ment By civilization m a narrower sense we 
mean progress m the mastery of nature but it 
is not culture in itself On the one hand civili 
ration is the result of one of the factors of culture 
l e knowledge and on the other it is a means 
to culture Matthew Arnold s definition of cul 
ture is reading but reading with a purpose 
to guide it and with system See Civilization 

Cul verin i long and slender cannon used m 
the sixteenth century It generally carried a 
ball of about 18 lb the demi culverm carried 
one of about half that weight 

Cu mae a very ancient city of Italy m 
Campania the oldest colony of the Greeks in 
Italy founded ibout 1030 bc by colonists 
from Chalcis in Euboea and from Cyme (Cr 
Kume) m Asia Minor It founded Naples 
(Neipohs) and m Sicily 7ancle or Messina 
In 420 b c Cumae was taken by the Campanians 
and came with them under the power of Rome 
(345 b c ) It was destroyed a d 1207 and 
onlv a few rums now exist Underneath the 
Acropolis are a number of grottoes and caverns 
one of which was the scat of the Cumaean Sibyl 

Cumana a town of Venezuela capital of 
the state of Sucre It is the oldest European 
city in the New World having been founded 
in 1523 It lies near the mouth of the Gulf 
of Canaco and has a good roadstead m Cumana 
Bay with a trade m cacao sugar and tobacco 
Pop 16 342 

Cumann or Coumarine an aromatic sub 
stance found in many plants It is the cause of 
the hay scent of swt et vernal grass woodruff 
melilot &c when the plants ire bruised or 
allowed to wither The largest amount is pre 
sent in tonka beans — the seeds of Dipleryx 
odorata a leguminous tree of tropical America 
from which it is extracted lor use m perfumery 
in flavouring snulf &c 

Cumberland Ernest Augustus only son of 
Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland and of 
Thyra daughter of King Christian IX of Den 
mark He was born in 1 887 md in 1911 married 
the only daughter of the ex Kaiser Wilhelm II 
As son m law of the Ivaist r he was allowed to 
succeed to the duchy of Brunswick Luneburg 
which his father had inherited in 1884 but was 
not allowed to take possession of on account 
of his refusal to renounce his rights to Hanover 
The Duke of Brunswick was deposed on 8th 
Nov 1918 and the duchy was proclaimed a 
republic 

Cumberland Richard dramatic and miscel 
laneous writer born at Cambndge 1782 died m 
1811 After studying at Westminster and Cam 
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bridge he b< caine private secretary to I or<l gypsum zinc and especially coal and rich 


Halifax who bestowed on him 1 few ye irs 
later a clerkship of reports m the oflice of Iride 
and I lantations After one or two failures in 
writing for the stage his H est Indian brought 
out by C irrick 111 1771 proved eminently sue 
cessful and it was follow* d by the less popular 
j> ashionable Lover Ihe ( holenc Man The Note 
of Hand and The Hattie of Hasting s In 1775 
he became Secretary to the Ho ircl of Trade and 
in 1780 was employed on a mission to I isbon 
and Madrid but failing to s itisfy the ministry 
was compelled to retire His subsequent works 
include his Anecdotes of Spanish Painters The 
Observer the novels of Arundel Henry and 
John de Lancaster the poc m of Calvary the 
hxodiad (111 conjunction with Sir 1 imes Bland 
Burges) a poem called Retrospection and the 
Memoirs of his own life lie dso celited the 
Tondon Review His portrait by Romney is m 
the National Portrait ( dlerv — tf George 
Paston Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century 
Cumberland Willi nn Augustus Duke ot 
second son of George II of England born in 
1721 died in 1765 At the battle of Dettmgen 
he was woundeel when lighting at the side of 
his lather ind though unsuee cssful at hontenoy 
where he had the command of the allieel army 
he rose in reputation by somewhat brutally 
subduing the second J icobite Rebellion In 
1747 Cumberland was defeated by Marsh il Saxe 
at Lauffeld and in 1757 he lost the bittle of 
Haste nbeck igauist I) Tstr^es and concluded 
the Convention it Klosterzeven by which 
40 000 English soldit rs were disarmed and dis 
banded anil Hanover placed at the mercy of 
the French He then retired in disgrice from 
his public offices and took no active part in 
atfurs — Gf A N C implied Maelachlan William 
Augustus Duke of Cumberland 
Cum berland the extreme north westi rn 
county of England Length north to south 
75 miles extreme bre tilth 45 miles area 
973 086 acres r ithcr more than a half of which 
is under cultivation There is griat variety of 
surface in different parts Two ranges of lofty 
mountains m ly be traccil— one towards the 
north to which belongs the ndge called Cross 
fell (2892 feet) and the other to the south 
west of which the highest peak is Skiddaw 
(3058 feet) Other important summits are 
Scaw Fell Pikes (3210 feet) Scaw Fell (3162 
feet) Hclvellvn (3118 feet) and Bow Fell 
(2960 feet) The two largest rivers arc the 
Eden and the Derwent The county embraces 
part of the I ike Country of England The 
largest lakes are Derwentwater Bassenthwaite 
Loweswatcr Crummock Buttcrmert Ennerdale 
Wastwater Thirlmere and part of Ullswater 
Cumberland is rich m minerals including lead 


hematite iron ore In the wi stern division of 
the county there are 1 gre it m inv bl 1 st furnaces 
and works for the mmufaeturc of stul ind 
finished iron The principal crops rusid are 
oits birley win it and tui nips but the bulk 
of the enclosed linds is sown in (lover ind 
gr iss llu rearing of < ittlc md sheep and 
dairy farming ire engaged 111 to 1 considerable 
extent ( irlisle is the eounU town the other 
principal towns arc the se iports Whitehaven 
Workington and Mary port and the inland 
towns lenrith Coelermouth md Keswick hor 
parliament iry purposes the county is divided 
into four divisions each returning one member 
to the House ot Commons Pop 373 037 — ( f 
Cumberland (Victona ( ounty History) 

Cumberland a town of the United States 
e ipital ot Allegheny County Miry line! on the 
Potomac 179 miles by rul from Baltimoic 
It is on the edge of the great eo d b ism of the 
sime name and iron is ilso largely worked in 
the vicinity Pop 26 686 (1917) 

Cumberland a river of the United States 
which runs through Kentucky and lennessee 
into the Ohio having a course of about 600 
miles navigible for steamboats to Nashville 
nearly 200 miles 

Cumberland Mountains in Tennessee part 
of a range of the Appalachian system rarely 
exceeding 2000 feet in height 

Cumberland Presbyterians a small Ame 
ricin sect so 11 imeel from the Cumbeiland 
country in Tennessee founded e irly m the 
eighteenth century and holding t alvimstic 
doctrines except in regird to predestination 
It his three universities and several colleges 
connected with it 

Cum brae or Cumbray the Greater and 
Lesser two Scottish islands m the Firth of 
Clyde belonging to the county of Bute The 
Cre iter Cumbrae is 3| miles 111 length and 2 miles 
in breadth area 3120£ acres Ihc only town 
upon it is Millport a seaside resort The Lesser 
Cumbrae is 1 1 miles m length by a mile in breadth 
area 700 acres Pop of both the Cumbraes 
,952 (1921) 

Cum bria an ancient British principality 
comprising besides part of Cumberland the 
Scottish districts Galloway Kyle C irrick Cun 
mngham and Strathclyde its c ipital being 
Alcluyd or Dumbarton It was possibly at one 
time the chief seat of the power of Arthur and 
in the sixth century was an important and 
powerful kingdom It speedily however fell 
under Saxon domination and earlv m the 
eleventh century was given by Edmund of 
Wessex to Malcolm of Scotland to be held as 
a fief of the crown of England The name 
still survives in Cumberland 
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Cumbrian Mountains a range of hills 
I ngland occupying part of the counties of 
Cumberland Westmoreland and North Lanca 
shire The mountains rise with steep acclivi 
ties enclosing in some puts narrow but well 
cultivated valleys with numerous picturesque 
lakes this being the Lnglish Lake Country 
so much frequented by totinsts 

Cum in or Cum min an umbelliferous plant 
( Cuminum Cymmum) which grows wild m 
Egypt and Syria and is largely cultivated 
in Sicily and Malta whence it is exported 
The fruit called cumin seeds is of a light 
brown colour with an aromatic smell and 
caraway like taste and possesses stimulating 
and carminative properties 

Cumming Roualcyn George Gordon the 
Lion hunter a Scottish sportsman and writer 
born in 1820 died at Fort Augustus in Scotland 
m 1866 He entered the army served some 
years m India joined the Cape Rifles and be 
tween 1843 and 1849 made five hunting expedi 
tions into % anous parts of Africa On his return 
to England he exhibited his collection of trophies 
in London and elsewhere finally establishing it 
at Fort Augustus Records of his adventures 
are to tie found in his Live Years of a Hunter s 
Life (1850) and The Lion hunter of South 
Africa (1856) 

Cumnock Old a town of Scotland Avr 
shire on the Lugar and on the Glasgow and 
South Western Railway main line with exten 
sive collieries quarries and manufactures of 
'woollen goods Pop *1088 — New Cumnock lies 
5 miles to the south east in the same mineral 
district Pop 3417 

Cumquat See Kumquat 
Cu mulative Vote the system by which 
every voter is entitled to as many votes as 
there arc persons to be elected and may give 
them all to one candidate or may distribute 
them among the candidates as he thinks lit 
The principle was first introduced into Britain 
by the Elementary Education Act of 1870 but 
it was not recognized in any elections save those 
of the school boards In Scotland it has been 
superseded by the principle of proportional 
representation m the election of the education 
authorities (Education Act of 1918) 

Cum yn Comyn or Cumming a family 
whose name appears frequently m the early 
history of England and Scotland It had its 
original possessions near the town of Comities 
m France and from one of the branches sprang 
the historian Philip de Comines The English 
Comyns came over with the Conqueror and 
Robert Comyn was sent by William with 700 
men to reduce tke northern provinces His 
wphenr became Chancellor of Scotland about 
10,33, Juxd in Lbe nu&lle of the thirteenth npp 
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tury the family counted among its members 
four Scottish earls In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century it was almost annihilated by 
Robert Bruce who slew the son of its head 
(the Lord of Badenoch) in Dumfries The 
Comyns who esc iped settled down in the English 
court and established important connections 
Cunard Line a famous British line of steam 
ships whose routes are from Liverpool South 
ampton I ondon Bristol Rotterdam and 
Antwerp to New York Boston Philadelphia 
and Baltimore It owes its name to Sir Samuel 
Cunard (1787-1 865) Canadian mere hint and 
shipowner who coming to England m 1838 
was associated with George Burns of Clasgow 
and David M Iver of Liverpool m establishing 
the British and North American Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company This company in 
1840 dispatched from Liverpool The Britannia 
a wooden paddle vessel the first mail steam 
ship to cross the Atlantic In 1878 the company 
was converted into a limited liability company 
the present name — the Cunard Steamship C om 
pany I lmited — being at the same time adopted 
In 1914 the company owned 1 fleet of splendid 
steamers aggregating some 330 000 tons and 
comprising the Campania I ucama Caronia 
Carmama Lusitania and Mauretania the last 
two being turbine vessels of over 10 000 tons 
each built under arrangement with the British 
Government which in 1901 agreed to lend the 
company £2 600 000 at 2f per cent and to 
grant an annual subsidy of £150 000 obtaining 
m return the right of hire or purchase over any 
of the company s vessels it pleasure During 
the European War the compiny lost more than 
twenty steamers b> enemy action The Lusi 
tama was sunk by the Germ 111 s in a c haractens 
tically dastardly i ishion on 7th May 1915 
Cundinamarca one of the departments of 
the Republic of Colombu Area (estimated) 
8046 sq miles pop 71 J 968 

Cune iform Writing (Lat cuneus a wedge 
and forma a shape) the name applied to the 
wedge shaped characters of the inscriptions on 
old Sumerian Babylonian Assyrian and Persian 
texts They appear to have been invented by 
the primitive Sumerian inhabitants of Lower 
Mesopotamia They were borrowed with con 
siderable modification by the intruding Akka 
dians Babylonians and Assyrians who were 
Semites by race and spoke different languages 
Cuneiform writing was used by the llittites 
Egyptians &t for international correspondence 
Babylonian being the ancient language of 
diplomacy In 1884 the late Professor Joseph 
Hal6vy denied the existence of the Sumerian 
language and claimed that it was merely a 
cabalistic script invented by Semitic priests 
Many scholars have adopted his theory while 
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others continue tc believe m the existence of territories here It is also the n ime of one of 
the Sumerian language Its use however the eight districts into which Angola is divided 
ceased shortly after the reign of Alexander Gu neo See Com 

the Great and after the lapse of nearly two Cunningham Allan poet born m 1784 at 

thousand years it was doubted by many if the Blackwood in Dumfriesshire died at London 
signs had ever had an intelligible meaning in 1842 In his eleventh year Ik was appren 
The first hints towards decipherment were ticed to a stone mason Having Ik en emploved 
given by Karstcns Niebuhr late in the eighteenth by Cromek to collet t materials for his Remains 
century and the labours of Grotefend Rask of Nithsdale and Galloway bon g he sent instead 
Burnouf Lassen Rawlmson Smith and other his own productions which were printed but 
investigators slowly perfected the means of quickly recognized as being forgeries He then 
translation Most of the inscriptions first dis proceeded to I ondon where he at first supported 
covered were in three different languages and himself by journalism but afterwards obtained 
as many varieties of cuneiform writing the a situation in the studio of Chantrey with whom 
most prominent and at the same time the he remained till his death His later works 
simplest and latest being the Persian cuneiform comprise the drama Sir Marmadul e Maxwell 
writing with about sixty letters Next older the novels Paul Jones Sir Michael Scott and 
in time and much more complex is what is Lord Roldan bongs of bcotland Lives of the 

She put me t n a basket 

7 ET sift* sS4 kTJ hi! 4 

of rushes With pitch my door she shut 

Part of a Cuneiform Inscription 

designated the Assyrian or Bibylonian system most Eminent British / a inters Sculptors and 
of writing consisting of from 000 to 700 char Architects (1829) 1 he Works of Burns with 

actcrs partly alphabetic partly syllabic or notes and a life 

representing sound groups I astly come the Cunningham Peter son of the preceding 
Sumerian inscriptions the oldest of all origi (1810-69) is also known as the author of a 
nally proceeding from a people who h id reached senes of works including The btory of Nell 
a high state of civilization three thousand years Gxiynne Life of Drummond of Ilawthornden 
before Christ and whose language ceased to be Modern London and fife of Jmgo Jones lie 
a living tongue about 2000 b c but remained also edited Walpole s Letters md Goldsmith s 
as the language of religion in Babylonia The Worhs 

most celebrated trilingual inscription is that it Cup and Ring Markings the name given 
Behistun cut upon the face of a roek 1700 feet by ire biologists to a class of mcient markings 
high and recording a portion of the history of on the surfaces of rocks anei stones in various 
Darius The British Museum cont uns many p irts of the world including the British Islands 
thousands of inscribed elav tablets cylinders and other countries of Europe as veil as Asia 
and prisms See also Babylonia and A s syna — and America The cup markings are usually 
Bibiiography Isiac Taylor Jhslory of the from 1 to 3 inches m diameter and may be 
Alphabet R W Rogers Jhstory of Babylonia solitary or in groups ind are often surrounded 
and Assyria and Cuneiform Parallels to the Old by a ring or several concentric rings which may 
Testament Count Gobmeau Traite des Ventures also exist apart from any cup mark while 
cuneiformes D Schrader Cuneiform Inscrip spirals also are found and often a straight 
tions and the Old Testament Thureau Dangin groove or channel proceeds from a centr il cup 
Recherches sur l origme de l denture cunnforme cutting through the connected rings and so on 
Barton The Origin and Development of Baby As the spiral and rings are religious symbols 
Ionian Writing A H Sayce and T G Pinches m the /Fgean area anei in ancient Egypt the 
The Tablet from Yazgat S Langdon Sumerian probability is that they had elsewhere a religious 
and Babylonian Psalms significance The marks are sometimes found 

Gune ne a river of South Africa which under cover slabs and often in corridor tombs 
enters the Atlantic after forming the boundary Cupar or Gupar Fife (ko par) a royal 
between the Portuguese and the former German municipal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland 
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county town of Fifcshire on the River Eden 
10 miles west of bt Andrews Pop 6 ,7 > 

Cupar Angus See Coupar Angus 

Cupellation the extracting refining assaying 
or parting of noble metals e g gold or silver 
&c from some less valuable admixture generally 
lead The baser metals are oxidized by means 
of a hot forced draught and the oxides sink 
into the cupel or shallow porous cup of bone 
ash or calcium phosphate leaving the noble 
metal usually m the form of a globule or button 

Cu pid (I at Cupldo) the god of love corre 
spondmg to the Greek Tros lie is represented 
as a winged boy naked armed with a bow and 
a quiver full of irrows Cupid or Eros was a 
favourite subject for genre painters of the 
degenerate Alex mdri m school The poems long 
falsely attributed to Anacreon and many poems 
of the Anthology recount the adventures and 
misadventures of Cupid hrom Alexandria 
Cupid madt his w ly into Roman poetry He is 
the subject of i fine pot in by Propertius (book 
in cl 1) The beautiful story of Cupid md 
Psyche was first told by Apuleius in his Golden 
4ss 

Cu pola in arc hitecture a spheric il vault on 
the top of an edifice i dome or the round top 
of a dome The Itali in word cupola signifies 
a hemispheric il roof which co\crs a circular 
building like the Pantheon it Rome and the 
Round Temple of Vesta at Tivoli The term 
is also applied distinctively to the concave 
interior as opposed to the dome forming its 
exterior 

Cupola m metallurgy an intermittent fur 
naee used in foundnt s for melting iron steel and 
other metals It consists of an outer mild steel 
or wrought iron cyhndric il shell which t ipers 
at the top Hie shell i lined internally with 
fire resisting brick resting upon a cast iron 
bottom plate which has an opening it the centre 
When the furnace is m bl ist this hole is covered 
with iron doors protected from the heat by a 
liyer of sand Neir the bottom are two open 
mgs one for inlet driught and the other for 
withdriwmg molten metal Near the top is a 
third openin 0 for charging the furnace which 
when working profierlv requires from 172 to 
224 lb of coke to melt a ton of iron 

Cupping is the application of a cupping gl iss 
to a region of the skm for the purpose of bringing 
an increased amount of blood to the part Ihe 
cupping gl iss is firet held over a flame (spirit 
lamp match &c ) so that the nr m its interior 
becomes rarefied It is immediately applied to 
the skm and as the he ited air cools a parti il 
vacuum is produced which draws up the skin 
and underlying tissues slightly into the glass 
This is dry cupping If sm ill incisions are m ide 
m the skm previously then on application of 


the cuppmg glass blood is dr iwn off This latter 
process is known as wet cupping As a means 
of treatment cupping is not now so frequently 
employed 

Cupro nickel Alloys To impart strength 
and ductility to copper tins metal is alloyed with 
various amounts of nickel the product being 
called cupro nickel or nickel bronze Alloys 
of 12 per cent and 25 per cent nickel are used for 
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coinage in the United States and Germany re 
spectively A 3 per cent nickel alloy is used for 
locomotive fire boxes a 25 per cent alloy for 
the envelopes of bullets Constantan contains 40 
per cent nickel and is used for electrical resis 
tances owing to its low electrical temperature 
coefflc lent Iron constantan form a good couple 
for pyromctncal work See 4 Hoy 

Cupulif erae a common name for the nat 
ords Betul icea and F igacene so called from 
the peculiar husk or cup ( cupule ) m which 
the fruit is enclosed They are trees or shrubs 
inhabiting chiefly the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere, and common in Europe 
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Asia and North America The chief genera 
are the oak chestnut beech and hazel 
Cura 9 ao (ko ra sa o) an island Dutch West 
Indies Caribbean Sea 46 miles n of the coast 
of Venezuela 36 miles long and 8 miles broad 
capital Willemstad principal harbour Santa 
Anna It is hilly wild and barren with a hot 
dry climate Yellow fever visits it every sixth 
or seventh year hresh water is scarce and 
serious droughts occur The tamarind coco 
palm banana and other useful trees are reared 
— among them three varieties of orange from 
one of vi Inch the Curasao liqueur is made 
Sugai tobacco cochineal ind muze are also 
produced but the staple exports are bait and 
a valuable phosph ite of lime use d as a manure 
in its natural state or made to yield valuable 
superphosph ites The lsl mds of Cura§ 10 
Bonaire Oruba (or Arub i) part of St Martin 
St 1 ustache and S tba form the colony of 
Cur i^ao which is a Dutch government the 
residence of the Governor being at Willemstad 
From the sixteenth century ( ur 19 10 was held 
in succession by the Sp iniards Dutch and 
British and finally ceded to Holland at the 
general peat e 111 1814 Pop of the island 14 639 
of the colony 57 195 (1919) 

Curasao or Cura^oa a liqueur or cordial 
prepared from a peculiar kind of bitter orange 
grown in Cura^io which his a persistent 
aromatic odour and taste It is prepared from 
the yellow p irt of the rind which is steeped in 
strong alcohol the infusion being afterwards 
distilled and rectified and mixed with syrup 
I 1 or the true orange the common bitter orange 
of Europe is often substituted and the genuine 
deep yellow colour imitated by caramel A 
lighter variety of Cura 9 10 m ide with fine 
brandy is known as Grand Marnier 

Curate a highly poisonous alkaloidal extract 
from the b irk of Strychnos toxijera and related 
species used as an arrow poison by the Ama 
zonian tribes It is a brown or bliek brittle 
solid and is a violent poison when inji ( ted hypo 
dermically Taken by the mouth it is not so 
poisonous owing to its 1 ipid excretion and to 
the destructive action of the gastric juices It 
has both a partlysmg and tetinizmg action 
the painful death by suffocation being probably 
due to paralysis of the muscles of the chest 
Medicinally it is used m tetanus strychnine 
poisoning and hydrophobia Its composition 
varies with the source Bamboo curare con 
tains curare C 18 H 10 NO 3 and the more poisonous 
tubocurarine C 19 H 22 0 4 N0H Gourd curare 
contains the even more poisonous curarme 
C 19 H 26 ON 2 OH whilst Pot curare contains 
protocuranne C 12 H 24 0 2 N0H which is the most 
poisonous of the group 

Curas sow, or Hocco, the name given to 


gallinaceous birds of the genus Crax family 
Cracidae natives of the warm parts of America 
The crested curassow ( Crax alector) found in 
Guiana Mexico and Brazil is a handsome 
bird nearly as large as the turkey and more 
imposing in appearance being of 1 dark violet 
colour with a purplish green gloss above and 
on the breast the abdomen is snow white and 
the crest golden Another species is the red 
curassow ( Crax rubra ) also 1 native of South 
America and about the sue of a turkey The 
cashew bird (Pauxis galeata) is called the galeated 
curassow 

Cu rate properb an incumbent who has the 
care of souls now generally restricted to signify 
the substitute or assistant of the actual incum 
bent In the Church of England curacies are 
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either stipendiary or perpetual A stipendiary 
curate is one who is hired bj the rector or 
vu ar to serve for him ind may be removed at 
pleasure a perpetual curate is one who is not 
dependent on the rector but is supported by 
a part of the tithes or otherwise By an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1868 perpetual curates 
were authorized to style themselves vicars 
Cura tor in civil law the guardian of a minor 
who has attained the age of fourteen if a male, 
twelve if a female of persons under various disa 
bihtics or of the estate of deceased or absent 
persons and insolvents Curators must not be 
confounded with tutors The latter are appointed 
principally for the guardianship of persons and 
only sec ondarily for the care of property while 
the former are deputed mainly and sometimes 
solely for temporal concerns and only mciden 
tally as guardians of persons — In learned m 
stitutions the person who has charge of the library 
or museum is often called the curator 

Curb the general term for a hard and callous 
swelling on various parts of a horse s leg as the 
hinder part of the hock the inside of the hoof 
beneath the elbow of the hoof &c No class of 
horse is wholly exempt, but hunters and light 
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bred animals are the most prone to this disease 

Curb roof in architecture a roof in which 
the rafters instead of continuing straight down 
from the ridge to the walls are at a given height 
received on plates which in their turn are sup 
ported by rafters less inclined to the horizon so 
that this kind of roof presents a bent appearance 
whence its name Called also a Mansard Roof 
from the name of its inventor 

Curculion Idas 1 large family of rhyncho 
phorous beetles See Weevil 

Cur cuma a gt nus of plants of the ginger 
family of which C longa yields turmeric C 
Zedoana zedo iry 

Cureplpe (kur pep) the second 1 irgest town 
of Mauritius situated in the interior at the 
height of 1800 feet and re ic he cl from the eapit il 
Port I ouis by r ulway M my families spend the 
hot season here the cold in Port I ouis Pop 
17 17 1 

Curetes in mythology the ittendants of 
Rhc 1 They were supposed to have saved the 
infant Zeus from his i ither Cronus md then 
to have become a sort of body guard of the 
god Their number is sometimes given as ten 
though 111 Greek irt only three are usually 
represented 1 he ceremonies m c onncction w ith 
the cult of the Curetes consisted principally in 
performing the Pyrrhic dance a kind of war 
dance The ancients themselves confused the 
Curetes with other r ither similir beings — the 
Corybantes md Gabeiri — md modern research 
has bee n un iblc to c lc ir up the confusion — Cf 
I R Darnell Cults of the Greek States 

Cur few (Fr couvre feu cover fire) a practice 
originated in Lngland by Willi im the Conqueror 
who directed that at the 
ringing of the bell at 
eight o clock all fires 
and lights should be cx 
tmguished The 1 iw 
was repealed by Henry I 
m 1100 but the bell 
continued to be rung in 
many districts until 
quite modern times The 
name was also given 
formerly to a domestic 
utensil for covering up a fire In 1848 the 
curfew was still rung at Hastings Sussex from 
Michaelmas to I ady D ly 

Cu ria anciently one of the thirty divisions 
of the Roman people which Romulus is said 
to have established also the place of assembly 
for each of thtsc divisions The comitia cunata 
was the assembly of the people in curiae See 
Comitia — Cf G W Botsford Roman Assemblies 

Curia Papal in its stricter sense the authori 
tics who administer the Papal primacy in its 
common wider use all the authorities and 


functionaries forming the Papal court The 
different branches of the curia having respect 
to Church government arc the sacred college of 
cardinals the secretariat of state and the 
vicariate of Rome the machinery employed 
being supplied by the chancery the datana 
and the camera apostohea As supreme judge 
m C hristendom the Pope acts through special 
congregations and delegated judges or through 
the regular tribunals of the roti and segnatura 
and the penitcn/iana The institution of the 
Pipal chapel and the household of the Pope 
( Famiglm Pontifuia) are also clissed as depart 
ments of the cun 1 and finally the functionaries 
maintaining the external relations of the Pope 
— legates nuncios md apostolic delegates 
Formerly the tuna intluded besides these the 
mechanism and functions of setul ir administra 
tion 

Curia Regis or King s Court the ancient 
supreme court of judit iturc of I ngl md known 
dso as the Aula Regia or Roy il II ill instituted 
by William the Conqueror 

Curico 1 town of ( hilc eapit il of province 
of same name Pop 21 849 Area of province 
3045 sq miles pop 114 071 

Curie (ku re) Pierre Trench physicist and 
chemist born 1859 professor it the Sorbonne 
killed in a street accident 1900 His name is 
chiefly known in connection with the discovery 
of radium m which Ins wife M iric Sklodowska 
born at W irs iw 1 807 was associated with him 
In 1901 they received the Da\y medil of the 
Royal Society and pirt of the Nobel prize 
In 1910 Mmc Curie was awirded the Albert 
medil of the Royil Society of Arts and 111 
1911 she received the Nobel prize for chemistrv 
In 1921 the women of the United States made 
her a gift of a gram of radium 

Curiti ba or Curityba a town of S Br izil 
capital of the state of 1 iruui connected by 
railway with the port of Paranagu 1 Pop 24 000 
Curlew 1 aery widely distributed genus of 
birds belonging to the same family (C haradrnda;) 
as plovers snipe and woodcock The genus is 
characterized by a very long slender and 
arcuated bill tall and partly mked legs and a 
short somewhat rounded tail The bill is more 
or less covered with a soft sensitive skm by which 
the bird is enabled to detect its food in the mud 
Two species of curlew inhabit the British Isles 
the curlew proper c illed in Scotl md the whaup 
(Numemus arquata) md the whimbrel (N pheeti 
pus) They are similir in appearance and in 
habits only the latter is r ither smaller than the 
former being about 17 inches long while the 
curlew is ibout 2 fee t The plumage is generally 
dull being greyish brown rusty white and 
blackish in both sexes which arc similar in size 
They feed on various worms small fishes insects 
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and molluscous animals and are very shy wary a running stone is permitted It will be seen 
birds Three species of curlew are inhabitants from the above description that the game much 


of America — the long billed curlew ( N longi 
rostris) about 29 inches long with a bill 7 to 0 
inches m length the Hudsoman or short 
billed curlew ( N hudsonicus) and the Eskimo 
curlew ( N borealis) — Cf E Selous Bird 
Watching 

Curling a winter sport which is said to have 
originated in the Netherl mds but has been 
known and popular m Scotland for at least 
three centuries It has now spread to England 
and is largely followed 111 Canada It is played 
with large circular partly flattened curling stone s 
of highly polished wlunstonc or granite shaped 
somewhat like a Gouda cheese weighing lietwecn 
35 and 50 lb and furnished with 1 handle on 
the upper side by means of which they can be 



Curlew ( Numentus arqudta) 


grasped and slid along the nnh This rink is 
a stretch of ice varying in length fiom JO to 
50 yirds Climite permitting it may be on 
a frozen river or lake in Britain a shallow 
pond often artificial is more often used At 
eich end of the rink is a mark or hole called 
the tee The pi lyers form two pirties each 
one headed by i skip or captain who directs 
his party s pliy The number of pliyers on 
each side is four or eight four when each 
player uses two stones eight when one stone 
only is employed The object of each player 
is to lay his stone as neir the tee is possible 
to guard such stones of his own side as h ive 
already been well laid or to displace well laid 
stones of the opposing side When the stones 
on both sides have all been played the stone 
lying nearest the tee counts one and if the 
second third fourth &c belong to the same 
side each counts one more C ame is usually 
twenty one or sometimes thirty one If a 
pi lyer s stone does not cross a line called the 
hog score drawn at some distance in front of 
the tee his shot goes for nothing and his stone 
is removed from the rink Subject to certain 
regulations sweeping the ice with besoms before 


resembles that of bowls In Scotland set 
matches called bortspiels excite great enthu 
siasm and are often made the occasion of 
hearty good fellowship and conviviality — 
Bibliography J Taylor Curling J Kerr 
History of Curling I G Grant 1 he Complete 
Curler 

Curr agh The a plain or common m Ireland 
County Kildare the property of the Crown and 
the site of the chief military encampment in 
Ireland formed in 18ao and having accommo 
dation for 12 000 troops The Curragh is also 
famous for its race course The races are held 
m April June September and October 

Cur ran John Philpot Irish advocate and 
politician born at Newmarket near Cork in 
17^0 He was educated at Innity College 
Dublin went to I ondou was called to the Bar 
and during the administration of the Duke of 
Portl ind bee amc a King s C ounscl In 1784 he 
was chosen a member of the Irish House of 
1 ornmons His eloquence wit and ability soon 
made him the most popular advocate of Ins age 
and country On a eh uigc of ministry during the 
vice roy ilty of the Duke of Bedford his patriot 
ism was rew irdc d with the oflic e of M ister of 
the Rolls which he held till 1814 when he 
retired with a pension of £ 1000 1 yt ar He died 
at Brompton in 1817 Collections of his forensic 
speeches were published in 1805 1808 1815 and 
a life of Curran by lus son in 1819 

Currant (from Cormth being brought from 
the adjoining pirts of C recce) (1) a small kind 
of dried gr ipe imported from the I evant chiefly 
from the vicinity of P itr is in the Morea as also 
from 7ante tcphaloma and Ithica of which 
islands they are the staple produce The plant 
is delicate and the crop precarious and as the 
plantation must be six or sev cn ye irs old before 
it bears its eultivition requires a great outlay 
of capital After being dried the currants arc 
exported in lirge butts (2) The name of two 
well known shrubs ord Crossulariaceae eulti 
vated in gardens for their fruit The red currant 
Ribes rubrum the fruit of which is used prmci 
pally for tarts md jellies is a native of S Europe, 
Asia and N America The white currant is a 
cultivated v iriety of the red and is used chiefly 
for dessert and for conversion into wine The 
black currant R nigrum 1 native to most parts 
of Turopc ind found abundantly in Russia and 
Siberia is used for tarts and puddings and for 
a fine jelly recommended in eases of sore throat 
Other curr ints naturalized in Britain are the 
ornamental Ribes awrium from Western America 
which produces a fine berry and R sanguinium 
the flowering currant which is insipid but non 
poisonous Many species are indigenous in 
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America In Australia the name is given to 
Leucopogon Richei one of the Epacndaceee and 
in Tasmania to certain species of Coprosma 
of the nat ord Rubiacea, Ihc Indian currant 
of America is the snow berry Symphoricarpus 
raccmosus 

Currant Wine a wine made of the juice 
of the white or red curr mt (preferably the 
former) A pint of witir is added to every 
four pints of berries and ifterwards a pound 
and a half of sugar to e ich pint a little spirits 
being mixed in the liquor before it is set aside 
to ferment Fermentation requires several weeks 
and the wine is not fit for use for some months 
l?or black currant wine the berries arc first put 
over the fire and heated to the boiling point 111 
as small a quantity of water as possible 

Current Meter or Current Gauge an m 
strument for me isuring the velocity of currents 
It may be construct! d m v irious wavs It 
miy eg be simply 1 bent tube which his its 
lower end open to the current the asc c ns 1011 of 
Water an tht vertical pirt indicating the velocity 
of the c 111 rent A more t labor itc type is the 
screw eurre nt me ter In this instrument a screw 
similar to the screw of 1 ship is driven by the 
current On the 1x1s of the screw is 1 worm 
which drives 1 counter from the raiding of 
which the velocity of the stream can be deduced 

Currents Marine m isses of sea water flow 
mg or moving forward in the manner of a great 
■Stream They ire phenomcn 1 of the highest 
importance both on account of their influence 
upon the climate of miny maritime regions — 
an influence often extending fir inland — and 
because of their practicil relation to the art of 
navigation Such currents ire very numerous 
and taken together constitute an oceanic c ireu 
lation the intricacy and irregularity of which 
are due to the number and varieties of the 
agencies at work Amongst the theories which 
have been put forward to account for the exis 
tence of currents one widely accepted is that 
of a circuit maintained between equatorial and 
polar waters According to this view there is 
in either hemisphere an area within which the 
waters of the ocean are colder and consequently 
by many degrees denser than within the belt 
of the tropics The natural result is a tendency 
of the colder and heavier water to sink and to 
diffuse itself over the lower portion of the 
ocean bed and a movement of the warmer 
and lighter water in the direction of the surface 
over which it tends to become diffused In 
other words the colder w iters will move be 
neath the surface in the direction of the equator 
and the warmer waters will flow along the sur 
face in the direction of either pole Hence in 
either half of the globe there are two great and 
opposite currents — a cold current flowing from 


the pole towards the equator and a warm 
current flowing from the equator in the direc 
tion of the pole This theory has been well 
illustrated by Dr Carpenter s experiment in 
which a trough of glass filled with water and 
having a lump of ice at one end and a heated 
bar of iron at the other exhibits a similar cir 
culation of hot and cold currents To this theory 
Sir C Wyville Thomson opposed that of evapor 1 
tion as the general cause of the movement hold 
mg that at least in the Antarctic Ocean the 
return of moisture to the south to b dance the 
cold indraught of water that comes thence 
takes place m a greit measure through the 
atmosphere Another gre it general cause of 
currents is to be found in the axnl rotation of 
the earth eastward by which the movement 
of tropical waters in the direction of the pole 
is deflected eistward This deflection produces 
in the northern hemisphere a north eastwardly 
< urrent and m the southern a south eastwardly 
one Under the operation of the same laws the 
opposite currents from polar latitudes to the 
equator arc deflected 111 south westerly ind 
north westerly directions respectively It is to 
such influences that may in the mam be attri 
buted the well known diftert nets between the 
climates of North America and Europe within 
corresponding pirallcls Other ciuses more 
local 111 their nature must be sought for to 
explain the origin of currents m particular 
cases In the ( ise of surface or drift currents 
for instant e it is probable that these are largely 
due to the iction of winds Thus it is the 
constant drift of surface water to the west 
ward under the influence of the trade wind 
thit products the cquatornl currents of the 
Atlantic and P icific In the c ase of the Atlantic 
Oet an the westward moving watc rs encounter 
mg the eastwird extension of the South American 
mainland necessarily become divided into two 
streams one sets to the southward along the 
eastern c o 1st of Brazil while the other advances 
along the more northerly portions of the South 
American continent passes the outlets of the 
Amazons and the Orinoco and reaches the 
Caribbean Sea From the latter 1 md enclosed 
basin its course is necessarily into the similarly 
shut in waters of the Mexican Culf whence it 
finally emerges through the narrow channel of 
Florida as the well known Gulf Stream (qv) 
In the ease of the Pacific Ocean there exists no 
such unbroken land barrier to the westwardly 
progress of the equatorial waters A portion of 
the equatorial stream is however deflected to 
the northward towards the coasts of Japan 
(where it forms the well known Japan Stream 
setting to the north eastward past the Kuriles 
m the direction of the Aleutian Islands) while 
another portion turns southward in the direc 
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tion of Australia and New Zealand To the 
same action of the winds operating m connec 
tion with the obstacles presented by the land 
are due divergent and counter currents Thus 
111 the Atlantic and the Pacific there flows 
between the two equatorial trade wind currents 
a counter current moving m exactly the opposite 
direction while a similar counter current exists 
m the Indian Ocean north of its sole trade wind 
current Indraught currents arc caused by the 
flow of water to replace that taken away by 
currents due to causes already mentioned An 
exunplc of this is found on the west coast of 
Africa where an indraught current replaces the 
water blown towards the coast of South America 
In the e isc of ml ind seas evaporation determines 
the direction of the surface currents the direc 
tion being inwards where as in the Me (liter 
rancan the evaporation exceeds the influx of 
fresh witcr and outwards as m the Biltic and 
Black Sc is where the opposite is the ease See 
Atlantic Ocean 

Currie James m d the biographer of Burns 
and earliest editor of his works was born m 
Dumfriesshire in 17 50 died in 1805 He tried 
in succession commerce journalism and mull 
erne and in 1780 after completing his studies 
at Edinburgh was appointee! assistant surgeon 
m the irmy Disappointed 111 his hopes of 
promotion he settled at Liverpool where he 
was made a physician to the infirmary and 
increased his reputation by some publications 
on medicine such as Reports on the Fffects of 
Water m lever and lebnlc Diseases He is 
however best known for his edition of Burns 
II iving made in excursion into Scotland m 
1702 he had become personally acquainted with 
Robert Burns and upon the death of the poet 
he was induced to become the editor of his 
works to which he ldded a Life By this work 
long reg vrded as the st indard edition 1 sum of 
£1400 was r used for Burns s wife and her family 

Currying See Tanning and Currying 

Curse of Scotland a term given to the nme 
of diamonds m a pack of cards on account it 
is supposed of the pips having a resemblance to 
the heraldic bearings of the Earl of Stair who 
was detested for his share in the massacre of 
Glencoe Another explanation of the term is 
the following The Duke of Cumberland while 
drunk and gambling on the night before the 
battle of C ulloden is supposed to have written 
across the face of this card the order that no 
quarter was to be given on the morrow 

Curso res running birds of the ostrich kind 
Sec Ratilce 

Curtal ax a form of the Tr coutelas properly 
a short sword but used as if meaning a kind 
of axe 

Curta na the pointless sword carried before 


the kings of England at their coronation and 
emblematically considered as the sword of mercy 
It is also called the sword of Edward the Con 
fessor It is also the name given to the sword 
of Ogier the Dane and to that of Roland 

Curtilage a term appearing in various Acts 
of Parliament but nowhere expressly defined 
It is applied to a courtyard or plot of ground 
adjacent and appertaining to a dwelling house 
It does not include a garden or orchard but 
generally may be any other ground which would 
pass as a part and pertinent under a conveyance 
of a house 

Curtius I rnst a German Hellenist born 
1814 died 1890 He visited C rccec in 1837 
(as also subsequently) to make antiquarian 
researches and became tutor to the I mperor 
Tredenck whom he accompanied to Bonn 
In 1850 he succeeded Hermann as professor it 
Gottingen and m 1868 wis cilled to Berlin 
University Of his works which all relate to 
Greek antiquities the best known is lus History 
of ( reece English translation by Sir A W Ward 
(1808-73) 

Curtius Georg brother of the preceding a 
distinguished philologist notable for his appli 
cation of the comparative method to the study 
of the Gret k ind Latin language s He was born 
at Lubeck m 1820 and in 1862 became professor 
of classical philology at Leipzig He died in 
1885 Of his works a Grech Grammar Principles 
of Greek Ftymology and The Greek Verb have 
been translated into English 

Curtius Mettus or Marcus a noble Roman 
who according to the legend plunged with 
horse and armour into a chasm which had opened 
in the forum (362 11 c ) thus devoting himself 
to dc ith for the good of Ins country a sooth 
saycr having declared that the dangerous chasm 
would only close if wliat was most precious to 
Rome was thrown into it 

Curtius Rufus Quintus a Roman writer 
author of De rebus geshs Alcxandri Magni (His 
tory of Alexander the Great) in 10 books the two 
first of which are lost His style is florid and his 
narratives have more of romance th in of historical 
certainty Nothing is known of his life 

Cu rule Magistrates in ancient Rome the 
highest dignitaries of the State distinguished 
from all others by enjoying the privilege of 
sitting on ivory churs ( sella; curUles) when 
engaged in their public functions The curule 
magistrates were the consuls praetors censors 
and chief aediles who to distinguish them from 
the plebeian aediles were called curule 

Curve and Curvature A curve is the locus 
or assemblage of positions of a point which 
moves in such a way as always to fulfil a given 
condition The expression of this condition in 
terms of the co ordinates of the moving point 
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leads to an equation which is called the equation 
of the curve If the equation of a curve involves 
only powers of x and y the curve is said to be 
algebraic if other unctions are involved the 
curve is called transcendental It is sometimes 
convenient to regard a curve as the trace of a 
moving point whose hrcction of motion is eon 
tinually changing or again as the limit of a 
polygon whose sides become indefinitely smad 
The curvature at a point of a curve is the rate 
of change of direction of the tangent per unit 
length of ire The circle of curvature at the point 
is the circle which touches the curve there and 
has the same curvature The rwliu of the 
circle of curvature is cilltd the radius of curva 
lure A curve which does not lie in one plane is 
said to be twisted or to have double curvature — 
Bibliography G A Gibson Elementary 1 reatise 
on the Calculus G Salmon Treatise on the 
Higher Plane Curves 

Curwen Tohn rnglish musicun the chief 
promoter of the tonic sol fa method of teaching 
to sing was born 14th Nov 1816 died 20th 
May 1880 lit c ntered the ministry of the Inde 
pendent Church and became acquainted with 
Miss Clover s sol fa system while visiting that 
lady s schools at Norwich After that he devoted 
much of his time to bringing the new method 
before the public by lectures publications and 
the establishment of a tome sol fa assoc ution 
and college He also brought out a periodical 
called the Ionic Sol fa Reporter 

Cur zola the most beautiful of the Dalmatian 
islands in the Adriatic stretching w to e about 
25 miles with an average breadth of 4 miles 
are 1 85 sq miles It is covered m many pi ices 
with magnificent timber lhe fisheries ire very 
productive The island came under Austrian 
rule in 1815 but since 1918 it belongs to Yugo 
Slavia It contains a small town of the same 
name Pop 18 920 

Curzon of Kedleston George Nathaniel Cur 
zon first Marquess British politician and tra 
veller son of Baron Scarsdale born in 1859 
He was educated at Eton and Balliol College 
Oxford became assistant private secretary to 
the Marquess of Salisbury in 1885 and from 
1880 to 1898 was member of Parliament for 
the Southport division of Lancashire He has 
been Under Secretary for India and for Foreign 
Affairs and from 1898 to 1905 was Viceroy of 
India a post which he occupied with high 
distinction and for which he was partly pre 
pared through his extensive travels m Asia 
On being appointed Viceroy he was created 
a member of the Irish peerage and in 1908 
he joined the House of Lords as an Irish repre 
sentative peer His resignation of the viceroy 
ship was partly brought about by his views 
conflicting with those of Lord Kitchener the 


head of the Indian army He was I ord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports from 1904 to 1905 during 
his tempor ir> absence from Indi 1 In 1915 
Lord (urzon joined the Coalition mimstiy was 
Lord Pnvv Seal from 1915 to 1916 1 resident 
of the Air Board m 1916 I ord President of the 
Council 1916 to 1919 and bee imt Secretary of 
State for Foreign A ft nrs in Oct 1919 He has 
written Russia m ( entral Ana and the Anglo 
Russian Question Persia and the Persian Ques 
lion Problems of tin bar hast Japan Korea 
China Modern Parliamentary Eloquence Subjects 
of the Day He died in 1925 

Cusa Nikolas of or Nikolaus Cusanus, 
Roman Catholic philosopher and theologian 
born 1401 died 1464 As Archbishop of Li&ge 
he attended the Council of Basel (1431-49) 
where he opposed the Papal claims but he 
afterwards entered the Papal service ind was 
made a cardinal in 1448 He taught that God 
cannot lie apprehended by intellect but by 
intuition He was the first to teach the revolu 
tion of the earth about the sun and the plurality 
of worlds 

Cusco bark or Cuzco bark, the bark of 
Cinchona pubescens which comes from Cuzco t 
in S America and is exported from Arequipa T* 
It contains a peculiar alkaloid called eusco 
cinchonine or (useonme which resembles cm 
c honine in its physical qualities but differs from 
it in its chemical properties When applied 
medicinally it excites warmth in the system 
and is therefore recommended to be given in 
cold mtermittents and low typhoid states of 
the system 

Guscus See Phalanger 

Cus cuta See Dodder 

Gush the eldest son of Ham It is also the 
name of a country frequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament probably in Africa south of 
Egypt In other places it is evident thit the 
name Cush must ilso be understood as refernng 
to some part of Arabia 

Cushew or Cashew bird See Curassow 

Cushion capital 1 eapitil which has the 
appearance of a cushion pressed upon by the 
weight of its entablature or like the Norman 
capital consisting of a cube rounded off at its 
lower extremities 

Cusp (Lat cuspis point spear) in geometry 
a point on a curve at winch two branches have 
the same tangent Such points are numerous 
in architecture m the internal curvmgs of tre 
foils and heads of Gothic windows In the 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles the cusps 
were frequently ornamented with heads or 
animals as well as with leaves and flowers 
In the Romanesque and Norman styles they 
were often ornamented with a small cylinder 
which bore a flower or similar design 
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Cusso ( Brayera anthelmmtica) a small Abys 
sinian tree ord Rosace® yielding flowers which 
are imported into Europe and used as an anthel 
mintic 

Cus tard apple (Anona reticulata ) a delicious 
fruit a native of the West Indies but cultivated 
m most tropical countries The fruit is large 
and heart shaped with a thick rough exterior 
and containing a pulp of a sweet fl lvour very 
cooling and agreeable To the same genus 
belong the alligator apple sour sop sweet sop 
and cherimoyer 

Custo dia a shrine of precious metal m the 
shape of 1 cathedral m which the host or the 
relies of a saint are carried in procession on 
certain solemn occasions 

Customary Freehold See Copyhold 
Customary Law is that part of the common 
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Left at Piddington Oxfordshire 1300 Right in 
Lincoln Cathedral 1380 

law which has its origin m local custom (See 
Common law ) t ustom is 1 rc ison iblc act 
iterated multiplied and continued by the 
people from time whereof memory 111 ns not 
It has been defined in law as usage which 
hath obtained the force of law and which is 
m truth a binding law for the particular place 
persons and things concerned At what par 
ticular stage custom assumes the character of 
law is a disputed point among the authorities 
on jurisprudence Austin holds that it does 
not do so until it has received the imprimatur 
of the legislature or judiciary Holland on the 
other hand maintains that the legislative or 
judicial recognition is merely declaratory — the 
acknowledgment by the State of a law already 
m existence to which it must give effect More 
important is it to consider the conditions pre 
cedent to such recognition To obtain it a 
custom must be certain reasonable — not op 
posed to the public weal or prejudicial to the 
many or beneficial only to one or based upon 
wrong ancient — practised from time imme 
monal or at least well established not option il 
m observance continuously exercised as of 
right and universally acquiesced in not incon 


sistent with another custom of the same place 
nor with legal principles In any conflict statute 
law is superior to custom but through the force 
of contrary custom a Scots statute might fall 
into desuetude There is no parallel to this in 
Lngland — Cf Pollock and Maitland History of 
English Law 

Customs duties charged upon goods exported 
from or imported into a state Customs in the 
United Kingdom almost entirely consist of taxes 
or duties charged on the importation for con 
sumption of foreign and colonial merchandise 
but exported coal was also charged from 1901 to 
1 906 The Excise Department was formerly under 
the Inland Revenue Department but was amal 
gamated with the Customs Department on 1st 
April 1909 At the end of the sixteenth cen 
tury the customs revenue was £50 000 towards 
the end of the sc\cntcenth £781 987 in 1907-8 
£32 582 000 m 1919-20 £149 160 000 and m 
1920—1 £134 000 800 The articles now subject 
to duty are comparatively few and of these 
tobacco tea spirits sugar and wine furnish 
over five sixths of the whole customs revenue 
In many countries customs duties are levied 
on most articles of import and largely for pro 
tective purposes The revenue derived from 
this source in the United States was in 1919 
183 428 624 dollars See Taxation 

Gustos Rotulo rum the chief civil officer or 
I ord Lieutenant of an English county who has 
the custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace He is usually a nobleman 
and always a justice of the peace of the quorum 
m the county where is he appointed The office 
was formerly filled by appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor but it has been conferred by the 
Crown for over 300 years 

Gutch See Catechu 

Gutch a state in the west of India lying to 
the south of Sind under British protection 
an 1 7616 sq miles During the rainy season 
it is wholly insulated by water the vast salt 
morass of the Runn separating it on the north 
and east fromSmd and theGuicowar s Dominions 
Its southern side is formed by the Gulf of Cutch 
and on the west it has the Arabian Sea The 
country is subject to violent volcanic action 
The date is the only fruit which thrives and 
the principal exports are cotton and horses 
The Runn of Cuteh (or Rann of Kach) covers 
about 9000 sq miles and is dry during the 
greater part of the year Pop of state 1891 
558 415 1901 (reduced by famine) 487 384 

1911 513 429 

Gutch Gunda va a division of Baluchistan 
m the northeast area 10 000 sq miles pop 
100 000 

Cutha or Kutha an ancient city m Baby 
Ionia identified with the present Tell Ibrahim 
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25 miles nl of Babylon Men from Cutha by filing the blade is exposed to a cherry red 


were tarried away to Samiria (2 Kings xvn 24) 
where they continued to worship Nergal and 
the Samaritans were therefore often spoken of 
is Cuthieans 

Guth bert St celebrated Father of the earlv 
Fnglish Church was bom according to the tra 
dition near Melrose about 6*35 lie became a 
monk and in 664 w as appointed prior of Melrose 
which after some years he quitted to take a 
similar charge in the monastery of Lmdisfarne 
Still seeking a more ascetic life Cuthbcrt then 
retired to the desolate isle of harne Here the 
fame of his holiness attracted many great visitors 
and he was at last persuaded to accept the 
bishopric of Hexham which he however re 
signed two years after again retiring to his 
hermitage in the island of Fame where he 
died in 687 The anniversary of his death was 
a great festival in the English t hurch — Cf 
C Eyre The History of St Cuthbert 

Gu tide (Lat cuticula dim of cutis skin) the 
epidermis or outermost layer of the skin a thin 
tough membrane that covers and defends the 
true skin For cuticle of plants see Epidermis 

Gu tis m anatomy a dense resisting mem 
branc of a flexible and extensible nature which 
forms the general envelope of the body it is 
next below the cuticle and is often called the 
true skin 

Gut lass (Lat cultellus dun of cutter knife) 
a short sword used by seamen It usually has 
a guard over the hand It is a very effectual 
weapon m hand to hand fighting on account 
of its shortness it can be handled easily and yet 
is long enough to protect a skilful swordsman 

Gutleria a genus of Brown Algae forming 
with 7anardima the small family Cutleriaceae 
C multifida has an upright flattened thin 
much divided thallus each branch ending m 
a double fringe of hairs at the base of which 
cell division and growth take place ( tricho 
thallic growth ) Both male and female gametes 
are motile but the female are much the larger 
and come to rest before being fertilized Asexual 
zoospores are produced on separate individuals 
which differ so much m form from the sexual 
plants that they were long regarded as belong 
mg to a distinct genus Aglaozoma 

Cut lery is a term applied to all cutting 
instruments made of steel The finer articles 
such as the best scissors penknives razors 
and lancets are made of cast steel Table 
knives plane irons and chisels of a very superior 
kind are made of shear steel while common steel 
is wrought up into ordinary cutlery One of the 
commonest articles of cutlery a common razor 
is made as follows The workman being fur 
nished with a bar of cast steel forges his blade 
from it After being brought into true shape 


heat and instantly quenched m cold water 
The blade is then tempered b\ first brightening 
one side and then heating it ovtr a fire free 
from flame and smoke until the blight surface 
acquires a straw colour It is igam quenched 
and is then re uly for being ground and polished 
— t f C T II I loyd The Cutlery Trades 

Cuttack i town of Hindustan m Orissa 
on the right, bank of the Mahanuddy 60 miles 
from its embouchurt and 2 30 miles s s w of 
Calcutta It has little trade and is known 
m uni} for its be mtiful filigrei work in gold and 
silvei lop 52^28 — 1 he distrut of Cuttack 
has an arc i of 3al7 sq mile s It is well watered 
and rice pulse sugai spices dye stuffs &c arc 



Stages in the Manufacture of a Pair of Scissors 


i Steel bar 2 Blade forged first stage s Blade 
forced second stage 4 Hole punched 5 Bow formed 
6 Scissors completed 7 Back iron for forming bow 

grown along the co 1 st which is low and marshy 
ind wheat and maize m the hilly regions On 
the coast salt is extensively manufactured Pop 
2 059 000 

Cutter a small vessel resembling a sloop 
with one mist and a straight running (not 
fixed) bowsprit the suls being usually a fore 
and aft mainsail gaff topsail stay foresail and 
jib — A revenue cutter was 1 light armed vessel 
commissioned by the Government to prevent 
smuggling and to enforce customs regulations 

Guttings twigs shoots or other parts cut 
from plants and inserted m soil so that they 
may take root and become perfect plants of 
the same kind as those from which they are 
cut The root thit a cutting acquires when 
planted is commonly from a developed bud and 
the cutting selected has generally a bud near its 
base but there are plants that may be readily 
propagated from a leaf or part of a leaf Many 
trees shrubs and herbaceous plants are readily 
propagated by cuttings — for instance willows 
gooseberries pinks geraniums — but others take 
root or strike less easily and in general a speci 
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ally prepared soil is advisable though many 
plants will strike in common garden soil The 
soil most commonly employed is silver send 
alone or mixed with cirth and brick (lust 
powdered ehireoal burned elay and other 
substances arc also employed to cne ourage the 
rooting of the cuttings while certain conditions 
of temperature moisture light and shade and 
shelter must be attended to 

Cuttle bone the dorsal plate of Septa ojjici 
nahs formerly mueli used in medicine as an 
absorbent but now used for polishing wood 



painting and varnishing as ilso for pounce 
and tooth powder 

Cuttle fish See Cephalopoda Squid and 
Septa 

Cutty stool (Scot cuthe short) a low stool 
the stool of repentance a se it formcrl / set ap irt 
in Presbyterian churches in Scotluid on winch 
adulterers were exhibited liefore the congrc 
gation anel submitted to the minister s rebukes 
before they were readmitted to Church pri\ lieges 

Cut-worm an American name for any worm 
caterpillar or grub which is destructive to cul 
tivated plants as cabbage corn beans and young 
cotton It can be killed by spreading about 
cabbage leaves poisoned with Paris green 

Cuvier (kuv ya) Georges I^opold Chretien 
Fr6d6ric Dagobert Baron distinguished French 
naturalist born 23rd Aug 1769 at Montb&iard 
then belonging to the duchy of Wurtemberg 
died at Paris 13th May 1832 After studying 
at Stuttgart he became a private tutor in the 
family of Comte d IRrie y in Normandy where 
he was at liberty to devote his leisure to natural 
science and m particular to zoology A natural 
classification of the Vermes or worms was his 


first labour The ability and knowledge shown 
in this work procured him the friendship of the 
greatest nituralists of b ranee He was invited 
to 1 ans established at the C entr il School there 
and received by the Institute as a member of the 
first class His lectures on n itural history were 
distinguished not less for the elegance of their 
style than for profound knowledge and elevated 
specul ition In Tan 1800 he was appointed to 
the College de France Under Napoleon who 
fully recognized his merits ( uvier held important 
offices in the Department of Public Instruction 
In 1819 he was received amongst the forty 
members of the Trench Academy In 1831 he 
was raised to the rank of jiecr of France and 
wis subsequently appointed President of the 
Council of State Amongst the numerous works 
by which he greatly extended the study of 
natural history we may mention Redierches 
sur les Ossemens F os sties Dt scours sur les Rivo 
luhons de la Surface du Clobe Legons d Anatomic 
Comparer Ihstoire Naturelle des Poissons Le 
Rtgne Animal a general view of the animal 
kingdom m which all anim ils were divided into 
the four great classes Verte.brata Mollusca 
Articulata and Radiata His brother Fr£d6ric 
(1771-1838) was ilso a naturalist of no mean 
order — Biblioc rai iiy S Lee Memoirs of 
Baron Cuvier P T M Hourcns Ihstoire des 
travaux de Georges ( uvier 

Cux haven a German seaport bathing place 
and pilot station in Hamburg territory at the 
mouth of the River hi be lhe harbour is Urge 
and commodious and there are shipyards a 
lighthouse an old castle and fortifications C ux 
haven was one of the minor German n ival bases 
(luring the European War It was rneled by 
British war vessels m Dee 1914 Pop about 
14 890 

Cuyabd (ko ya ba ) or Jesus de Cuyabd 
a town of Bnzil cipital of Mitto C rosso on 
the River Cuyaba nearly 100 miles above its 
entrance into Par igu ly Pop about 20 000 
There are rich gold mines in the district 

Cuyp (koip) Albert See Kuyp 

Cuzco an ancient city m Peru capital of a 
dep irtment of the same name is situated in 
a wide valley about 11 100 feet above sea level 
between the Apurimac and Urubamba The 
houses are built of stone covered with red tiles 
and are many of them of the era of the Incas 
The rums of the fortress built by the Incas a 
stupendous specimen of cyelopean architecture 
are still to be seen as well as other massive 
specimens of ancient Peruvian architecture The 
inhabitants manufacture sugar soap cotton and 
woollen goods Cuzco is the most ancient of 
the Peruvian cities and was at one time the 
capital of the Tmpire of the Incas In 1534 it 
was taken by Pizarro Pop 15 000 Area of 



CYAMUS 

the department 156 270 sq miles pop 450 000 
Cy amus a genus of C rustacea the species 
of which are parasites on the whale They are 
called Whale lice 

Cyanamide or Calcium Cyanamide is pro 
duced by heating calcium carbide to 1000 C m 
an atmosphere of nitrogen or by heating a 
mixture of limestone and eharcoal to 2000 C 
m a current of air This yields crude calcium 
cyanamide which is used as a fertilizer in agri 
culture The compound contams nitrogen and 
is readily decomposed by water yielding am 
monia which may be utilized by the plant 
Cy anides ire c om pounds of the radicle eyano 
gen Carbon and nitrogen combine indirectly 
to form cyanogen C 2 N 2 and this group behaves 
as an element entering unchanged into the com 
position of a large number of compounds 

The simplest derivative is hydrocyanic acid 
hydrogen cyanide or prussic acid and the simple 
silts of this acid comprise the simple cyanides 
Cy mogen is prepared by decomposing mcr 
curie cyanide at i dull red he it the gas being 
collected over me ic ury It polymerizes c isily to 
paracyanogc n i dark brown solid 

Hydrogen ejanide or prussic acid is prepared 
by running a 10 per cent solution ol sodium 
cy uncle into a smill excess of GO per cent sul 
phunc acul drying the vapour over calcium 
chlonde at 10 C and condensing the gas m 
an ice cooled vessel It is a colourless liquid 
a weak ac id and is intensely poisonous the f ital 
dose for i m m being ibout - \j gram It is 
miscible with w iter and ilcohol but insoluble 
in petrol 

The simple cyanides of the alkali metals the 
alk iline c irths and mercury ire soluble in water 
all other simple cyanides aic insoluble and hence 
can be obtained by double decomposition from 
a soluble cyanide sodium cyanide being gener illy 
used Soluble and insoluble cyanides dissolve 
m excess of alk ill cyanides to produce complex 
cyanides 

In the presence of oxygen the soluble cy undes 
dissolve all ordinary metals except lead and 
pi itmum and this property is utilized in c xtract 
mg gold from its ores (sec C yanidmq) 

Manufacture of Cyanides —Sodium and potas 
sium cyanides ire the most important and are 
mule chiefly by the following processes 

(a) Ammonia is forced through a hot liquid 
mass of GO per cent potassium carbonate 20 per 
cent potassium cyanide and 20 per cent powdered 
ch ireoal 

(b) Ury ammonia is pissed over sodium at 
400 C in the ibsencc of air forming sodamide 
NaNH 2 which is mixed with charcoal at GOO 0 
producing disoclium cyanamide Na 8 N 2 C This 
is heated with charcoal to 800 C and combines 
with it giving pure sodium cyanide 
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(c) From ichlempe the waste residues of 
sugar beet manufacture by strongly heatuig the 
residue Prussic acid is evolved which is ab 
sorbed by ilkali and sodium c> unde crystallizes 
out 

Potassium and sodium cyanides are white 
crystalline solids which are ver\ poisonous and 
are used in electroplating with gold silver 
copper nickel and tin and in photographic 
work The sodium compound is used to day for 
gold extraction the fumigation oi fruit trees 
and case hirdenmg Potassium cyanide is 
stable 111 dry air but when luscel oxidizes 
reidily and is a powciful reducing agent 
Other metallic cyanides are obtained from 
these compounds generally by double decom 
position 

Alkali ferroajamdes Sodium and potassium 
fcrrocyanidcs are used for silk dyeing for Prussian 
blue manufacture and c ise hardening iron The 
modern method for the production of sodium 
ferrocyimde is to pass the crude coal gas of the 
g isworl s through satur ited fc rrous sulph ite solu 
tion precipitating a cvinidc sludge which is 
boiled to give ferroammomum cyanide This is 
filter pressed and the eake is heated with lime, 
forming c ilcium fcrrocy unde An equivalent 
of sodium cirbonatc is added precipitating cal 
cium carbonate and the sodium ferroc yamde 
solution is evaporated and crystallized By using 
potassium carbonate instead of sodium carbonate, 
potassium ferroc yamde or yellow prussiate of 
potash is sinul irly obt lined 

1 russi in blue is ferric ferrocyimde It is 
obt lined by he itmg crude calcium ferrocyanide 
or the yellow prussute with ferric oxide solution 
or by mixing yellow prussiate uid ferrous sul 
phite solutions uid oxidizing the white preci 
pitate with chlorine or nitric acid The purest 
commerci il form is known as 1 iris blue other 
less pure forms as mineral blue When a 
ferric salt is mixed with in excess of yellow 
prussiate Prussiui blue soluble in water is 
obt lined ind this when mixed with indigo car 
mine yields night blue which does not change 
colour in artificial light Prussian blue is now 
falling into disuse owing to the competition of 
the aniline colours and ultramarine and also 
to its being fugitive to soap 

Blue printing paper is paper co ited with a 
solution of ferric ammonium citrite or oxalite 
and potissium ferricyamde and is exposed to 
light beneath a transparc nt drawing The 
light reduces the salt to the ferrous state and 
on washing in water a deposit of Prussian 
blue is obt lined and the unexposed portions 
emerge white 

Alkali ferricyanides arc used m pigment manu 
facture m dyeing and m printing They are 
obtamed by chlorine or electrolytic oxidation of 

80 
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the corresponding ferrocyanide They are red 
compounds the potassium compound being 
known as red prussiate of potash 

Turnbull s blue is ferrous ferncyanide Fe 3 hc a 
(CN) ia and is obtained by adding red prus 
siate solution to a ferrous salt solution Prussian 
blue contains 1 irge quantities of Turnbull s blue 
bulphocyamdes These compounds are almost 
exclusively obtained from gasworks liquors The 
coal gas is passed through a water fed towc r 
containing lumps of sulphur ammonium poly 
sulphides being formed These are decomposed 
by prussic acid giving ammonium sulphocyanide 
which is a very sensitive reagent for iron Ain 
monium sulphocyanide may be distilled with 
lime producing calcium sulphocyanide and the 
ammonia is recovered The sulphocyanide is 
now heated with alkali carbonate giving the 
alkali sulphocyanide desired 

Nitroprusside of sodium which is a sensitive 
reagent for alkali sulphides and organic sub 
stances is obtained by the action of nitric acid 
on a solution of sodium ferrocyanide 

Cyaniding is the profess of extracting gold 
from its ore* by means of sodium cyanide solu 
tion The ore is broken and ground till it 
can pass a 150 to 200 mesh sieve It is then 
washed with alkaline solution to overcome the 
action of any destructive compounds upon the 
cyanide solution which follows One third of 
the total weight of ore is now added as cyanide 
solution of about 0 1 per cent strength which 
is followed by washings of weaker cymide and 
of water Argentiferous gold ore requires a 
stronger cyanide solution to extrict its gold 
The gold is now m solution as sodium auro 
cyanide and is precipitated as a slime by 
thread like turnings of zinc The slimes are 
worked up with suitable fluxes or with sulphuric 
acid or with lead to recover the gold in a pure 
form The solution of aurocyamde may also 
be electrolysed when the gold is deposited on 
the cathode which is then cupelled 

In practice about 14 oz of sodium cyanide 
and 4 to 12 oz of zme are required per ounce 
of gold recovered 

This method is only suitable where the par 
tides of gold are very finely divided owing to the 
length of time required for solution of larger 
particles of gold It is much used in the Trans 
vaal Australia New Zealand India and America 
and provides 25 per cent of the entire world pro 
duction of gold 

Cy anin the blue colouring matter of certain 
flowers as of the violet corn flower &c 
Cy anines or Cyanine Dyes the name given 
to a group of dyes derived from quinoline 
Cyanite or Kyanite a mineral aluminium 
silicate crystallizing in the triclinic system Its 
prevailing colour is blue but of varying shades 


It occurs in schists in which it has arisen under 
metamorphic action The best known examples 
are from the south side of the St Gothard Pass 

Cyanogen C a N 2 a colourless exceedingly 
poisonous gas with an odour resembling that of 
peach kernels It is found in small qu mtities m 
the gases from coke ovens and blast furnaces 
See Cyanides 

Cyanophy ceae See Blue green Algae 

Cyano sis is blue discoloration of the skin 
due to imperfect oxidation of the blood It is 
usually most marked in the face and extremities 
but is seen all over the body surface in infants 
with congenital heart disease (blue babies) It 
is produced by interference with the normal 
respiratory action of the lungs and is therefore 
frequently present in diseases of the heart and 
lungs During acute attacks it is a sign of 
grave significance but in chronic heart and lung 
conditions a considerable degree of cyanosis may 
be present when the patient is able to get about 

Cyan otype Process a photographic picture 
obtained by the use of a cyanide This process 
is in very common use by architects and engineers 
for copying plans producing an image with 
white lines upon a blue ground Sensitive paper 
is made by brushing it over with a solution of 
ferric oxalate (10 gr to the oz ) it is then 
exposed under the positive and treated with 
a solution of potassium ferncyanide by which 
the image is developed The colour of the ground 
is deepened by subsequent washing with solution 
of potassium bisulphate 

Cyanuric Acid (CONIl) a is produced by the 
condensation of cyanic tcid v ipour above 150 C 
and by heating urea CO(NH 2 ) 2 above its melting 
point until it solidifies 3CO(NH 2 ) 2 = (CONH), 
4- 1NH S The acid crystallizes m colourless 
prisms containing two molecules of water it is 
insoluble in alcohol and gives a char ictenstic 
violet precipitate with ainmoniacal copper sul 
phate solution 

Cyathe a, a large genus of arborescent ferns 
ord ( yatheacere characterized by having the 
spores which arc borne on the back of the 
frond enclosed in a cup shaped mdusium There 
are many species scattered over the tropical 
regions of the world C medullans is a fine 
New Zealand species of compar iti\ ely hardy 
character The soft pulpy medullary substance 
m the centre of the trunk is an article of food, 
somewhat resembling sago 

Cyathea cese a family of Leptosporangiate 
ferns section Gradata? consisting mainly of 
tropical and sub tropical tree ferns The prm 
cipal genera are Alsophila Cyathea and Hemi 
telia See preceding article 

Cybele (sib c le) originally a goddess of the 
Phrygians the Great Mother Deity and like 
Isis the symbol of the moon From Asia Minor 
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her cult spread to Thrace and the islands and 
finally to Greece and to Rome Her worship 
was celebrated with a violent noise of mstrii 
ments and rambling through fields and woods 
and her priests were eunuchs m memory of 
Attis or Atys (qv) In later times she was 
represented as a matron with a mural crown on 
her head in reference to the improved condition 
of men arising from agriculture and their union 
into cities — Cf L R i arncll Cults of the Greek 
states (vol 111 ) 

Gycada cea?, or Gycads a nat ord of Gym 
nosperms (q v ) resembling palms in their 
general appearance and as a rule increasing 
by a single terminal bud Ihe leaves are large 
and pinnate and usually rolled up when m bud 
like a crozier The microscopic structure of the 
wood is well as the general structure of their 
cones ally them with the conifers I he pi ints 
of this order inhabit India Australia Cape of 
Good Hope and tropical America Many are 
fossil 

Gycadofilices See Ptendo? perms 

Gycadoidea (also called Bennettites) one 
of the chief gener i of the Bennettitcaj (qv) 
an extinct family of gymnosperms found m 
Mesozoic rocks 111 Europe and North America 
Some such as C in gens had complicated eones 
containing both ovules and pollen sacs and to 
some extent resembling the flowers of angio 
sperms 

Gyclades (sik li dez) orKyklades (Or kyklos 
circle) the princip il group of isl mils in the Grecian 
Arehipel igo belonging to the Kingdom of Greece 
so named from lying round the sacred island of 
Delos in a circle The largest islands of the 
group are Andros Paros Myconos Tenos Naxos 
Melos and Then or Santorm They are of 
volcanic formation and generally mountainous 
Some are \ery fertile producing wine and olive 
oil others are almost barren The inhabitants 
are excellent sailors Pop 
130 378 

Cy clamen a genus of 
plants nat ord Priinu 
laceae The species ire 
low growing herbaceous 
plants with very hand 
some flowers Several of 
them are favourite spring 
flowering greenhouse plants 
An autumnal flowered 
species (C hedercefolium) 
has become naturalized m 
parts of the south of England The fleshy corms 
though acrid are greedily sought after by pigs 
hence the vulgar name Sowbread 

Gyclantha ceae, a small family of tropical 
American monocotyledons intermediate between 
palms and aroids Chief genus Carludovica 


Cycle (slid Gr kyklos a circle) is used for 
every uniformly returning succession of the same 
e\ents On such successions or cycles of years 
rests ill chronology particularlv the calend ir 
Our common solar year determined by the 
periodical return of the sun to the same point 
111 the ecliptic contains fifty two wet ks and one 
day and le ip year a d ly more Consequently 
m different years the same day of the jt ir 
cannot fill upon the sime day ot the week 
And as every fourth year is a leap year it will 
take twenty eight ye irs (4x7) before the days 
return to their former order according to the 
Julian calend ir Such 1 period is tailed a solar 
cycle The cycle of the moon or golden number 
or Metonic cycle is a period of nineteen ycirs 
after which tht new and full moons return on 
the same days of the month — In physics the 
term is applied to a scries of operations which 
performed upon a system brings it back to its 
original stite 

Cycle and Cycling A cycle or velocipede is 
a light \t hide propelled by the person or persons 



whom it carries and m its most common form 
is a bicycle being two whe t led (See Bicycle ) 
A forerunner of the bicycle dating from about 
1817 had two wheels of nearly equal size one 
placed before the other connected by a beam 
on which the timer sat and was propelled by 
the thrust of his feet upon the ground The 
dandy horse was the name given to this form 
of cycle which never came into very common 
use About 1861 a superior machine was intro 
duced having treadles operating cranks on the 
axle of the front wheel and soon many forms 
became popular but for a time the bicycle was 
a clumsy contrivance on which any speed was 
only attained by considerable exertion and the 
derisive name of bone shaker was not un 
deserved The machine however formed the 
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basis of the various kinds of cycle which followed danger being in some circumstances more liable 
The bicycle of to day built almost entirely of to upset than the bicycle Except for use as a 
steel (or m some cases of aluminium ) with the tradesman s parcel carrier it has now almost 
greatest economy of material and furnished with wholly disappeared as have also the tandem 
the countless improvements gradually intro bicycles once popular The high bicycles as 
duced leaves little to be desired as regards also the earlier safeties were fitted with solid 
lightness and facility of propulsion The high tyres of India rubber an improvement which 
bicycle with a very small rear wheel and a front reduced jolting to the rider and much wear 
wheel sometimes as much as 60 inches in dia and tear to the machine These were succeeded 



1 Handle grips 20 Front tyre 37 Right crank 54 Tront brake stirrup 

2 Handle bar 21 Front mudguard 38 Right pedal 55 Front brake block 

3 Handle bar stem 22 Front mudguard stay 39 Right pedal spindle 56 Front brake fork clip 

4 Head lock nut 23 Front mudguard clip 40 Front chain wheel 57 Back brake cable 

5 Lamp bracket 24 Top tube 41 Seat stay 58 Back brake cable clips 

6 Head clip clamp 25 Saddle pillar 42 Seat stay bridge 59 Back brake cal le ad 

7 Head clip bolt and nut 26 Seat lug 43 Chain juster 

8 Steering 1 >ck 27 Seat lug bolt and nut 44 Cham stay 60 Back brake compres 

9 Top head lug 28 Seat tube 45 Chain stay bridge sion spring 

10 Head tube 29 Bottom tube 46 Chain stay end 61 Back brake stirrup 

11 Head oil hole cover 30 Bottom bracket axle 47 Cham adjusting bolt 62 Back brake block 

12 Bottom head lug 31 Bottom bracket cup and nut 63 Back brake stay clip 

13 Fork crown 32 Bottom bracket locking 48 Back rim 64 Saddle 

14 Tork side bolt 49 Back tyre 65 Saddle clip 

15 Spokes 33 Bottom bracket lubri 50 Back mudguard (6 Saddle clip nut 

xo Spoke nipples cator 51 Back mudguard stay 67 Saddle adjusting screw 

17 Valves [nuts 34 Crank cotter and nut 52 Brake lever (inverted) (for tension) 

18 Front hub spindle and 35 Left cr-ink 53 I ront brake adjusting 68 Saddle back plate 

19 Front nm 36 Left pedal bolt and nut 


meter was at the height of its popularity about by cushion tyres larger in size and with a 
the eighties It gave its rider a commanding hollow centre which were in turn replaced by 
view of scenery and could be driven at great the present pneumatic tyres hollow and of 
speed but its height made a fall a serious large diameter which are pumped full of air 
matter and it gradually gave place to various and kept in that state while the cycle is m use 
forms of the low safety bicycle of which A still later innovation was the free wheel 
that now familiar to all is practically the sole now practically universal the action of back 
survivor Contemporary with the high bicycle pedalling has no effect in checking the forward 
were many forms of tricycle a machine which movement of the machine and the rider can 
had a considerable vogue The tricycle while run down a decline while keeping feet and 
affording greater stability than the bicycle was pedals motionless This change called for in 
heavier and more cumbrous to drive took up creased brake power and the brake is now 
a good deal of space both on the road and when usually duplicated The brakes may press on 
housed and was by no means entirely free from the tyres on the rims of the wheels or on the 
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band and are either applied by hand or by vice and other matters In the United Kingdom 


reversing the pedals Ball bearings in the hubs 
bearings and other parts of the machine reduce 
to a minimum the friction of rotation Bicycles 
are fitted with either single two or three 
speed gears the two last giving additional hill 
climbing power Small motor engines can be 
fitted to ordinary bicycles but in more general 
use are the motor cycles now common in which 
the motive power is a petrol driven engine In 
these machines the rider may carry a companion 
m a trailer fore car or the more general 
side car A quite recent development of the 
motor cycle is the motor scooter This novelty 
consists of a platform carried on two very low 
wheels the rider sits upon or is supported by 
a seat raised high and steers by a pillar con 
nccted with the front wheel Iht speed is 
low and the machine is chiefly suitable for 
use in towns lhe speed attuned by an expert 
on an ordinary modern bicyele is considerable 

I mile having been covered in about 1 £ minutes 
— in much less in Amene i on i speei il track 
on which the rider was protected from the 
wind by a preceding train — 10 miles in ibout 

II \ minutes and 50 milts in about 55£ minutes 
Coming to longer distances 100 miles h ive been 
covered m 2 hours 26 minutes and 014 nnles 
774 yards in 24 hours (1899) while the 874 
miles from I and s End to John o Groats has 
been ridden in 3 days 5 minutes 49 seconds 
A remarkable cycling feat was Mr Thomas 
Stevens s journey of 12 000 miles across the 
continents of America Asia and Europe com 
menced m April 1884 at San Francisco A 
longer ride w is performed by Mr (now Sir) 
John Toster I riser and two compmions during 
1890 1897 and 1898 the three riders covering 
19 237 miles in 774 d ivs Cycling is now exceed 
ingly common being practised wherever the 
nature of the roads permits It not only affords 
a healthy exercise enabling the rider to enjoy 
fine scenery and to travel from place to place 
with cheapness and ease but is most valuable 
for business purposes Tradesmen distribute 
goods by cycle workmen and others use machines 
in going to and from their work The cyclist 
more especially the motor cyclist played a most 
useful and conspicuous part in the I uropean 
War The manufacture of cycles is i very 
important industry the chief English centres of 
the trade being Coventry Birmingham London 
Nottingham and Wolverhampton Cycling clubs 
are numerous The Cyclists Touring ( lub 
(C T C ) and the National Cyclists Union 
(N C U ) arc more comprehensive bodies the 
former having an international character Both 
have done good service not only to cyclists but 
also to the general public by bringing about 
improvements in road maintenance, hotel ser 


bicycles tricycles and similar machines are de- 
clared by law to be c images within the meaning 
of the Act relating to roads and highways and 
the following special enactments aie in force 
During the period between one hour ifter 
sunset and one hour before sunrise e\ ery person 
riding or being upon such i earn igc shall carry 
attached to the carriage a lamp which shall be 
so constructed and pi iced as to exhibit a light 
m the direction m which he is proceeding an I 
so lighted and kept lightc d as to afford adequate 
means of signalling the appro ich or position of 
the carriage Upon overtaking any foot pas 
senger or (art or carriage or any horse mule 
or other beast of burden the rider must by 
sounding a bell or otherwise give audible and 
sufficient w lrmng of the appro ich of the car 
nage For some time eye lists were compelled by 

an addition il regulation to show a red light at 
the rear of the machine but this was eventually 
rescinded and such alight though peril ips desir 
able is no longer net cssary — Bun lot uai ii\ 
H II Griffin Cycle Repairing and Adjusting 
A J Wallace Taylor Modem Cycles A T 
Wilson The Art and Pastime of Cycling Lord 
Albcm irle and G L Hillie ( ychng (Badminton 
Library) R J M icredy and C Stoney 7 he 
Art and Pastime of Cycling P Henry Cycle 
Building and Repairing 

Cyclic Arrangement of leaves &c the 
condition in which several members of the 



Cyclic Arrangement of Leaves 
Opposite (left) In whorls (right) 

same kind are attached at the same level os 
/hen leaves are opposite (paired) or in whorls 
The best examples are to be seen m flowers 
It is opposed to spiral arrangement 

Cyclic Poets a name given by Greek gram 
marians to a number of minor poets who wrote 
on events preceding and following the Trojan 
War Their works formed a complete cycle 
dealing with the Trojan story The principal 
cyclic poems were the Cypna of Stasinus the 
AEthiopis and lliou Persis of Arctinus the 
Little Iliad of Lesches the Nosti of Hagias and 
the Telegoma of Euganunon 
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Gyclobranchiata (sl'klo brang ki a ta) an 
order of gasteropods in which the branchiae or 
organs of respiration form a fringe around the 
body of the animal between the edge of the 
body and the foot The order consists prmci 
pally of the limpets 

Cy cloid (Gr kyklos circle) The common 
cycloid is a curve generated by a point on the 
circumference of a circle when the circle rolls 


d 



A 1 

A 


along a str light line In the figure let the 
circle (diameter AB) make one revolution upon 
the straight line AB \ equal m length to its c lr 
cumference then the curved line AAA traced 
out by that point of the circle which was in 
contact with the point A of the straight line 
when the circle began to roll is called a common 
cycloid 

It is the curve of quickest descent from one 
point to another and it is the curve along which 
a particle must vibrate under gravity if its 
vibrations ire to be absolutely isochronous that 
is to say if the period of vibration is to be 
independent of the extent of the swing If a 
circle rolls externally upon another circle a 
point on the circumference traces out an cpi 
cycloid if internally an hypocydoid If the 
point be not on the cireumfc rcnce the curves 
formed are called trochoids Ihese curves ire 
very important m the dcsignmg of the teeth 
of wheels for machinery 

Cycloid Fishes, an order of fishes according 
to the arringement of Agissiz hiving smooth 
round or oval sc ale s as the s Union and herring 
The scales are formed of concentric layers not 
covered with enimel and not spinous on the 
margins they are generally imbricated but are 
sometimes placed side by side without ovei 
lapping Ihc order is not recognized by modern 
authorities but the tcim cycloid is still employed 
m describing the scilcs of fishes 

Cyclometer an instrument attiehed to a 
bicycle or motor eye le to record the distance gone 
by the mac lime A stud clamped to the spoke 
of a wheel eng iges with a small st ir wheel out 
side the case of the cyclometer and moves it for 
ward bj one tooth for each revolution of the 
wheel The star wheel is connected to a clock 
work mechmism the motion of which brings 
into view on a dial the number of miles which 
the machine has travelled 

Cyclone (si klon) a term originally applied 
to the Molent storms which occur m the Bay of 


Bengal and other parts of the tropics generally 
after an ominous calm and sudden drop of the 
barometer The word is now used in a wider 
sense to denote a special kind of distribution of 
motion and pressure in the atmosphere In a 
region where a cyclone exists the pressure 
decreases from the outside mwards so that the 
barometer is always low near the centre The 
steeper the pressure gradient the higher the 
wind velocity The winds blow spirally inwards 
towards the centre counter clockwise m the 
northern hemisphere and clockwise in the 
southern Outside the tropics a cyclone is 
usually called a depression in allusion to the 
lowering of the barometric height Depressions 
vary much in size The diameter may be as 
low as 100 miles but its average value is about 
1000 miles A depression is as a rule accom 
panied by much cloud and rain The air in 
front is close but towards the rear it becomes 
clear and bracing Depressions are not of 
course stationary Ihe velocities ind paths of 
th( ir centres depc nd on m my conditions They 
move more quickly in winter than in summer 
and deep depressions more quickly thin shallow 
ones Ihe average rate moreover varies much 
m different countries In the United States it 
is 26 miles an hour m Western 1 urope 10 miles 
an hour These are averages foi the year The 




Direction of Movement Direction of Movement of 
of th A in i Cycle ne in the A r n an Anticyclone n 
the Northern Hemisphere the Northern Hemisphere 

winter rate is about double the summer rate 
The term anticyclone (q v ) was first used by 
Sir Francis Gallon to describe a condition of 
pressure and circulation just the reverse of the 
cyclonic condition The business of weather 
forecasting is very much a matter of getting 
news of approaching depressions and anticyclones, 
and estun iting their probable motion — See Fore 
casting the Weather Meteorology 

Cyclo pean Works in ant lent architecture, 
masonry constructed with huge blocks of stone 
unhewn and unccmented found m Greece Sicily 
Asia Minor &c The term originated in Greece 
where such structures were supposed to have 
been the work of the Cyclopes a people who 
were said to have come from Thrice or Lydia, 
and to have built the mighty walls of Tiryns 
Mycenae and Argos for King Proteus A similar 



CYCLOPS 

style of work is to be found in the British Isles 
as the Rock of Cashel in Ireland or the Laws 
near Broughty Ferrv in Scotland 

Cy clops (Gr Kyklops literally round eyed 
pi Kyklopes in English the word is used as 
a singular or a plural) a fabled race of one eyed 
giants variously described in Greek mythology 
In Homer they are gigantic cave dwellers and 
cannibals while in Hesiod they are the three 
sons of Uranus and C e (Heaven and Earth) 
slain by Apollo They were often represented 
as a numerous race living in Sicily and rearmg 



Cyclopean Walls and Gateway Mycenae 


cattle and sheep Of such is the Cyclops of the 
Odyssey Later traditions describe them as the 
servants of Vulcan working under iEtna and 
engaged in forging armour and thunderbolts 
— Cf J E Harrison Myths of the Odyssey 
Cyclops the generic name of a cert nn minute 
Crustacean ord Copepoda having but one eye, 
situated in the middle of its forehead 
Cyclosporeae See Brawn Algoe 
Cyclos tomi lampreys and hags which con 
stitute the lowest order of fishes while some 
authorities regard them as forming a distinct 
class of lower rank than fishes They are eel 
shaped scaleless creatures devoid of lower jaw 
and possessing a suctorial mouth studded with 
horny projections by which they scrape Away 
the flesh of various fishes on which they live 
as parasites Sometimes called Marsipobranchn 
See Hag Lamprey 
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Cydnus (sid nus) a river in Cilicia rising m 
the Taurus Mountains anciently celebrated for 
the clearness and coolness of its waters Cleo 
patra made a voyage on this river to meet 
Antony — Cf Antony and Cleopatra n 2 191 
seq 

Cygnus (sig nus the Swan ) one of Pto 
lemys northern constellations Within this 
constellation is one of the r idlest portions of 
the Milky Way In it appeared in 1876 a new 
or temporary star which attained the third 
magnitude and in Aug 1920 one which at its 
brightest was above the second magnitude 
Cyl inder a gt omctncal solid which m popu 
lar language m iv be described as a long round 
solid body terminating in two flat surfaces of 
circul lr shape whu h are equal and parallel 
There is i distinction between right cylinders 
and oblique cylinders In a right cylinder the 
ixis that is the straight line joining the centres 
of the two opposite bases must be perpendicular 
to the Hat ends The curved surface of such a 
cylinder miy be regard* d as described by the 
revolution of a rectangul ir par lllelogram round 
one of its longer sides (the axis) lht axis of 
an oblique cylinder is not perpendicular to the 
ends — In steam engines the cylinder is the 
chamber m which the steam expands and forces 
the piston outw irds or inw irds 

Cylin drical Lens a lens whose surfaces are 
cylindrical instead of spherical as is usually 
the case In a cylindrical lens the position of 
the image of a line depends on the direction of 
the line I crises of cylindnc al form are cm 
ployed as spectacle glasses to correct astigmatism 
See dstigmatism 

Cylin drical Vaulting in architecture the 
most ancient mode of vaulting called also a 
wigon barrel or tunnel roof It is a plain 
half cylinder without either groins or ribs 
Cyllene (sil le ne modern name Ziria) a 
mount im of Southern Greece 7789 feet high 
It is the fabled birth pi ice of Hermes 

Cy ma (Gr kyma swelling) in architecture, 
a wavy moulding the profile of which is made 



Cyma Recta Cyma Reversa 


up of a curve of contrarv flexure either con 
cave at top and convex at bottom or the re 
verse In the first case it is called a cyma 
recta in the second a cyma reversa It is a 
member of the cornice standing below the 
abacus or corona 

Cym bals (Gr kymbalon from kymbos cup) 
musical instruments consisting of two hollow 
plates of brass which emit a ringing sound 
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when struck together They are military in 
struments but now form part of every or 
chestra The best cymbals are made in China 
and Turkey 

Gymbeline a king of the Britons who lived 
at the beginning of the first century of our era 
and whose capital was Colchester The story 
used by Shakespeare m his drama is found m 
Holinshed s Chronicle 

Cyme (sim) in botany a mode of inflores 
ccnce m which the principal axis terminates in 
a flower and one or more secondary axes rise 
from the primary each of these terminating in 
a flower while from these secondary axes others 
may arise terminating in the samt way and so 
on giving a fl it topped or rounded mass 
Examples may be found m the common elder 


Cymo e Inflorescences 

Dichasial cyme (left) Scorpioid cyme (right) 

and the Caryopli\ll ice e Ihc commonest typos 
of cyme are (1 ) the dichasiuni or dich isi il t yme 
m which the secondary axes are pured well 
seen m the t iryophyll ice r (2) the mono 
chasium or monochasial lyinc m which only a 
single 1 itcral axis continues the br int h system 
each time there are sever il varieties of the 
monochasium among which the scorpioid cyme 
of the Boraginace<£ is the most familiar bee 
Inflorescence 

Cymene C 10 II U a colourless pleasant smell 
mg liquid of frequent occurrence m the volatile 
oils 

Gymri (kim n) a branch of the Celtic family 
of nations which succeeded the Gaels in the 
great migration of the Celts westwards and 
which drove the Gaelic branch to the west (into 
Ireland and the Isle of Man) and to the north 
(into the Highlands of Scotland) while they 
themselves occupied the southern parts of Brit 
am At a later period they were themselves 
driven out of the Lowlands of Britain by the 
invasions of the Angles Saxons and Jutes and 
compelled to take refuge in the mountainous 
regions of Wales Cornwall and the north west 


of England Wales may now be regarded as 
the chief seat of the Cymri 

Gynanche (sm ang ke) a name given to 
several diseases of the throat or windpipe 
such as quinsy or croup 

Cyn ara a genus of Composite in many 
respects like the thistle The two best known 
species are the artichoke and the cardoon 
Cynewulf (km e wulf) an Anglo Saxon or 
early English poet whose name we only know 
from its being given m runes m the poems 
attributed to him viz Elene (Helena) the 
legend of the discovery of the true cross Juliana 
the story of the martjr of th it name and Crist 
(Christ) a long poem incomplete at the begin 
rung The poems are preserved m two MSS 
the Exeter Booh and the Vercelh Book both 
of the eleventh century The name Cynewulf 
also occurs as the solution oi one of the metrical 
riddles in the Anglo Saxon collection Other 
poems 7 he Andreas The Wanderer Ihc Sea 
farer &( ha\c been ascribed to him without 
sufficient grounds Cynewulf probably lived in 
the first half of the eighth century either m 
Mercia Last Anglia or Northumbrii From 
his poems wc may githcr that he spent the 
earlier p irt of his life as a wandering minstrel 
devoting the later to the composition of the 
religious poems connected with his name — 
Bun lOGiiAi uv Stopford Brooke English Litera 
ture to the Norman Conquest Christ edited by 
Sir Isriel Goll mez t W Kennedy 7 he Poems 
of Cynnvulf translated into 1 nghsh 

Cynics (sm iks ( r hi/mhos dog like from 
kyon dog) a sect of philosophers among the 
ancient ( reeks founded by Antisthenes a 
pupil of Socrates at Athc ns about J80 b c 
Their philosophy was a one sided development 
of the Socratic teaching of Antisthenes and 
his followers who looked only to the severer 
aspect of their master s doctrines and valued 
themselves on their contempt of arts sciences 
riches and all the social civilization of life 
They subordinated scientific inquiries to the 
att unment of virtue which they made to 
consist in entire self denial and independence 
of external circumstances They preached a 
return to nature as an escape from social 
convention with its ills In time this attitude 
degenerated into a kind of philosophic savagery 
and neglect of decency and the Cynics fell 
into contempt They had a scrupulous anti 
pathy to the use of soap and water It must 
however be admitted that ideals which humanity 
has as yet neither realized nor appreciated on 
gmated with several philosophers of the Cynic 
school In some of their habits and ways of 
life the Cynics somewhat resembled the friars of 
the Middle Ages 

Cynipidae or Gall flies a family ofhymerop 
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terous insects remarkable for their extremely 
minute head and large elevated thorax Ihe 
females arc provided with an ovipositor by 
which they make holes where they deposit 
their eggs in different parts of plants thus 
producing those excrescences which are known 
as galls The gall of commerce used m manu 
factunng ink is caused bv the Cymps gallce 
tinctonce piercing a species of oak which grow s 
in the Levant The Rhodites rosce or bedeguar 
gall fly produces the hairy excrescences seen on 
the rose bush and the sweet briar (See Bedeguar ) 
Besides true gall flies the fmnly also includes 
minute guest flies which lay their eggs in galls 
and certain p irasitic species that deposit their 
eggs m aphides and the larva; of two winged 
flies 

Gynoglos sum hound s tongue a genus of 
Boragin icese consisting of herbs from the tern 
perate zones with hooked nutlets C officinale 
and C monlanum are British plants 

Gynomo rium a genus of par isites nat ord 
Cynomoriacca; C coccmfum the fungi s mcli 
tensis of the old herbalists is a sm ill pi mt 
which grows m Sicily Malta and Gozo and 
was valued as an istringent and styptic in 
dysentery and hemorrhage 

Gynosceph alse (Gr dogs heads ) a range 
of hills m Thessily memorable for two battles 
fought there in ancient times The first was 
364 b c between the Thebans and Alexander 
of 1 hera in which Pclopidas was si un and 
the second 197 n c m which the last Philip of 
Maccdon wis defeated by the Roman consul 
Flamininus 

Gynosu ra or Cyn osure (literally dog s 
tail ) an old name of the c onstc 11 ition Ursa 
Minor or the Lesser Bear cont lining the north 
star Ihe word is also applied to any eon 
spicuous object and his become popular through 
Milton s lines in L Allegro 

Where perhaps some beauty lies 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes 

Cyn thius a surname of Apollo from Mount 
Gynthus Island of Dt los on which he w is born 
I 1 or the same re ison Diana his sister is called 
Cynthia 

Cypera cese the sedges a nat ord of mono 
cotyledonous plants including fully 2000 known 
species The members of this order are grassy 
or rush like plants generally growing m moist 
places on the margins of lakes and streams 
Their stem is a cylmdricil or triangular culm 
with or without knots the leaves are sheathing 
They are of little or no economical use with the 
exception of Cypdrus Papyrus which furnished 
the papyrus of Egypt 

Cyp erus a genus of plants type of the ord 
Cyperaceae They are herbs with compressed 


spikeJets of many flowers found m cold climates 
and represented in the British flora by two verv 
rare mirsh plants which occur m the south of 
I ngland — C longus the galingalc and C fuscus 
C esculentus the rush nut has tubers that are 
usid for food m the south of Furope 

Cypress a genus of coniferous trees Ihe 
Cupressus sempervirins or common Furopean 
typress is a dark coloured evergreen with ex 
tremcly sm ill leans entirely covering the 
branches It has i quadrungul ir or where 
the top branches diminish m length pyramidal 
shipt Cypress tieis though of a somewhat 
sombre and gloom\ appearance may be used 
with great effeet in shrubberies and girdens 
lhey ire much \ ilucei also on aeeemnt of their 
wooel w hie h is harel comp w t mel \ cry eiurablc 
eif i redelisli eolour uiel i pic is ui t smell It was 
used at tunenls and is in 
emblem of Humming by the 
ane k nts Amongst other 
members of the genus arc 
the Indian cypress (C lust 
lamca) the C fundms a 
n itive of China mel I ipan 
the C I aw somana of tali 
forma a frvemrite garden 
tree mel the evergreen 
Americin cypress or white Ripe Cone of Cypress 
cedar (C Ihyoides) The 
Taxodium distichum or decieluous cypress of the 
United States and Mexico is freejuently called the 
Virginim cypress Its timber is viluablc and 
under witer is almost nnperishible In parts 
of the United States this cypress constitutes 
forests hunelrcds of miles in extent 

Cyprian (Thiseius Cacihus) St i hather 
of the Afiicm Church born at tarthigc about 
the beginning of the thirel ec ntur\ anel a teacher 
of rhetoric there About 246 he was converted 
to Christianity when he elistributcel his property 
among the poor inel began to live a life of the 
strictest abstinence The Church in Carthigc 
soon ehose him presbyter anel in 248 he was 
maeie bishop During the persecutions under 
Deems and Valerian he had twice to lcive 
Carthage but continued by his extensive corres 
pondence to govern the African Chure h He was 
beheaded in 258 for having preached the gospel 
in his garele ns at C irth ige Amongst his writings 
arc eighty one Letters besides several works on 
doctrine — Cf life by Archbishop J W Benson 
Cyprin idae thecirps a family of soft finned 
bony fishes characterized by a small mouth 
feeble jaws gillriys few m number body 
covered with scales and no dorsal adipose fin 
such as is possessed by the silurus and the 
salmon The members ire the least carnivorous 
of fishes They include the carps barbels 
tenches breams loaches &c The type genus 
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is Cyprfnus The family includes about 1300 
species embracing most of the freshwater fishes 
of Europe Asia and North America and about 
100 which are native to Africa The mahsecr 
(Barbus mosal ) which affords good sport m the 
mountain streams of India attains the length 
of 6 feet The silvery scales of the bleak ( Albur 
nus lucidus) arc used in the manufacture of 
artificial pearls and the goldfish is a domesticated 
variety of a species of cirp (Cy prlnus carassius) 

Cyprinodon tidae a family of small soft 
finned fishes most of which are native to the 
fresh and brackish waters of America but also re 
presented m South Lurope Africa and Southern 
Asia The species of one American genus (Anab 
leps) possess remarkable eyes adapted for surface 
swimming for the upper halt of each is so 
modified in structure tint it enables the fish 
to see objects ibovc the water level 

Cypripe dium, lady s slipper a genus of 
plants of the nit ord Orchulace«c Only one 
species (C calcedlus) is 1 native of Britain Its 
conspicuous flower consists of large spreading 
red brown sepals md petals and an obovoid 
pale yellow lip 

Cyp ris a genus of minute freshwater Crus 
taccans The body is enclosed in a delicate 
bivahe shell It is common m stagnant pools 
and is very often found in a fossil state 

Cy prus an island lying on the south of Asia 
Minor and the most easterly in the Mediterranean 
Its greatest length is 1 45 miles maximum breadth 
about 60 miles area 1584 sq miles The chief 
features of its surface are two mountain ranges 
both stretching east and west the one running 
close to the northern shore and extending 
through the long north eastern horn or pro 
longation of the island the other and more 
massive (Mount Olympus) occupying a great part 
of the south of the isI ind ind rising in Troodos 
to 6590 feet Between them is the bare and 
mostly uncultivated plain called Mesaoria The 
climite is in general healthy The mountains 
are covered with forests of excellent timber 
(now under Government supervision) and the 
island is esteemed one of the richest and most 
fertile m the Levant '1 here are irrigation 
works for the storage and distribution of rain 
water Agriculture however is in a very back 
ward state and locusts sometimes cause great 
damage One third only of arable land is under 
cultivation Wheat barley cotton tobacco 
olives raisins and carobs arc the most important 
vegetable products The wine is famous espe 
cially that known as commandery Silk worms 
are reared and i coarse kind of silk is woven 
Salt in large quantities is produced The minerals 
are valuable the copper mines were of great 
importance m ancient times (the name copper is 
derived from that of this island) and are again 


being worked gypsum terra umbra and marble 
are found m abundance Large numbers of 
sheep and goats are reared on the extensive 
pasture lands of the island The principal towns 
are Lefkosia or Nicosia the capital the only 
considerable inland town and the seaports Lar 
naca and Limassol The chief exports are carobs, 
wine and cotton with cheese raisins cocoons 
and wool 

After belonging successively to the Phoenicians 
Greeks Egypt Persia and again Egypt Cyprus 
m 57 b c became a Roman province and passed 
as such to the eastern division of the empire 
In 1191 it was bestowed by Richard of Lngland 
(who had conquered it when engaged in the 
third Crusade) on Guy de Lusignan and after 
his line w is extinct it fell into the hands of the 
Venetians (1489) with whom it remained till it 
was conquered by the lurks in 1571 and annexed 
to the Ottoman I inpire In 1878 it was ceded to 
Britain by the Convention of C onstantmople con 
eluded between England and Turkey its reversion 
to luricey being provided if Russia should give 
up Batoum and Kars Britain was also bound 
to pay a subsidy to lurkey annually amounting 
to about £93 000 but this was not paid directly 
being rt tamed as an offset ag 1111 st British claims 
on Turkey On the outbreak of hostilities with 
lurkey on 5th Nov 1914 Great Britain an 
nexed Cyprus The island has become much 
more prosperous under British administration and 
roads and harbour works have been constructed 
trees planted and schools opened The head of 
the Government is the High Commissioner and 
there is a Legislative Council of twelve elected 
and six official members nine of the former 
being elected by non Mohammedan and three 
by Mohammedan voters The antiquities of the 
island have been the subject of repeated mvesti 
gations In recent times excavations have been 
conducted by the Cyprus Exploration lund and 
the British Museum 1 op 274 108 of whom 
more than three fourths belong to the Greek 
Church — Bibi ioc raphy C D Cobham An 

Attempt at a Bibliography of Cyprus Colonel 
Fyler Development of Cyprus and 
Rambles m the Island C Manti 
Travels in Cyprus C W J Orr 
Cyprus under British Rule H C 
Luke and O J Jardine 2 he 
Handbook of Cyprus E G Jeffery 
Histone Monuments of Cyprus 

Cyp selus a genus of birds 
type of the family Cypselidae 
including the swifts and their Foot of Swift 
congeners One peculiarity in this 
family is that the hind toe is turned forward 
along with the three interior toes The common 
swift (Cypselus apus) a summer visitor to Britain, 
is black m colour except for a grey patch on the 
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chin It lives entirely on insects, which it pursues 
in the air and its shrill cries arc characteristic 
Swifts of the genus Collocalia native to islands 
of the Indian and Pacific Oceans construct the 
edible nests that are esteemed by the Chinese 
These consist almost entirely of the hardened 
secretion of large glands that open mto the 
mouth cavity 

Gyrenaica (si re n& 1 ka) once a powerful 
Greek state in the north of Africa (corresponding 
partly with the modern Barca) west of Egypt 
comprising five cities (Pentapolis) among which 
was Cyrene a Spartan colony founded in 031 b c 
Afterwards it came into the hands of the Pto 
lemies and in 05 b c the Romans obtained it 
The Arab invasion ruined it (641) Under the 
rule of the Turks Cyrenaica was made a sanjuk 
of the vilayet of Tripoli The district was 
annexed by Italy on 23rd Feb 1912 See 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica 

Cyrenaics (si re na iks) a philosophical sett 
founded about 380 bc by Aristippus a native 
of Cyrene and a pupil of Socrates According 
to Socrates man s rational life lay in the scare h 
after the true good and the t yren lies taught 
thit this true good could bc found m nothing 
but pleasure lhe Cyrenaic school was thus the 
precursor of the Epicurean 

Cyrene (si re ne) m ancient times a cclc 
bnted city in Afnci about 10 miles from the 
north coast founded by Battus and a body of 
Dorian colonists 631 b c Numerous interesting 
remains have been discovered here The town 
now occupying the site of the indent Cyrene is 
a miserable place See Inpoh and Cyrenaica 

Cyr 11 the name of three Saints or Fathers of 
the Christian Church — 1 Cyril of Jerusalem 
born there about the year a n 315 was ordained 
presbyter m 345 and m 150 or 351 became 
Patri irch of lerus llem lie engaged in a warm 
controversy with Acacius the Anan bishop of 
Caesarea by whose artifices he was more than 
once deposed from his episcopal dignity lie 
died in 386 or 388 We have some writings 
composed by him — 2 Cyril of Alexandria 
was edue ited by Ins uncle Thcophilus Patriarch 
of Alexandria and in ad 412 succeeded him 
as Patriarch In this position his ambitious 
spirit brought the Christians into violent quarrels 
At the head of the populace he assailed the 
Jews destroyed their houses and their furniture 
and drove them out of the city Orestes the 
prefect having complained of such violence 
was attacked by 500 furious monks The 
assassination of Hypatia famous for her beauty 
and her lectures on Neo Platonism took place 
it is said at his instigation His quarrel with 
Nestonus and with John Patriarch of Antioch 
regarding the two fold nature of Christ convulsed 
the Church and much blood was shed between 


the rival factions at the Council of Ephesus m 
431 the emperor having at last to send troops 
to disperse them Cyril closed his restless 
career in 444 — 3 St Cyril the Apostle of 
the Slavs a native of Thessalonica He con 
\erted the Cliazars a people of Hunnish stock 
and the Bulgarians about a d 860 He died 
about 869 He was reputed to be the inventor 
of the Cyrillian letters which took their name 
from lnm 

Cyrillian Letters characters used m one of 
the modes of writing the Slavonic language 
wrongly supposed to have been invented by 
( ynl the Apostle of the Slavs In Poland 
Czecho Slov ikia md Lusatia Roman or German 
letters are used but amongst Russians Bulgurs 
and all the Slavonic nations belonging to the 
Greek ( hurt h the Cyrillic alphabet a modi 
fication of the Greek one is in use The oldest 
known document written in Cyrillic characters 
is an inscription of the Bulganin Isai Samuel 
ad 99 5 Besides these there is the Glagolitic 
alphabet m which the oldest literature of the 
Slavonic Chuith is written 

Cy rus King of Persia a celebrated conqueror 
The only ancient original authorities for the facts 
of his life are Herodotus and Ctcsnis According 
to Herodotus he wis the son of Cambyses a 
distinguished Persian and of Mundane daughter 
of the Median King Astyages His grandfather 
alarmed by a prophecy that his grandson was 
to dethrone him gave orders that Cyrus should 
be destroyed ifter his birth But the boy was 
preserved by the kindness of a herdsman and 
at length sent to his pirents in Persia Here 
Cyrus soon gathered a formidable army over 
threw his grandfather (559 b c ) and thus 
became King of Media and Persia In 546 he 
conquered Croesus of Lydia and two years later 
took Babylon He also subdued lhoenicia and 
Palestine and restored the Tews from their 
Babylonish captivity He was slam in battle 
with i Sc ythmn n ition in 529 b c Such is the 
account given by Herodotus but the narrative 
of Ctesias differs m not making Cyrus a relative 
of Astyages and m some other points The 
Cyropcedia of Xenophon which was wrongly 
considered to give an historical account of the 
life of Cyrus is really a philosophical romance — 
Bibliography M Duncker History of Antiquity 
A Amiaud Cyrus roi de Perse 

Cyrus called the Younger to distmguish him 
from Cyrus the founder of the Medo Persian 
monarchy was the second son of Darius Nothus 
or Ochus Having formed a conspiracy against 
his elder brother Artaxerxes Mnemon Cyrus 
was condemned to death but released at the 
request of his mother Parysatis and made 
Governor of Asia Minor Here he secretly gathered 
an army an important part of which consisted 
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of 13 000 Greek auxiliaries and marched east 
wards His brother with a large army met him 
m the plains of Cunaxa (401 b c ) and in the 
battle which followed although the troops of 
Cyrus were victorious Cyrus himself was slain 
The retreat of Greek auxiliaries of Cyrus from 
the interior of Persia to the coast of Asia Minor 
is the subject of Xenophon a Anabasis 

Cysticer cus the encysted or passive stage in 
the life history of certain tapeworms The spots in 
measly pork arc of this nature See Tapeworm 
Cystid ea a cl iss of fossil echmodcrms allied 
to the sea lilies with feebly developed arms 
occurring in Palxozoic strata 

Cystop teris, bladder fern a genus of poly 
podiaceous delicate flat eid ferns Two are 
natives of Britain C fragilis (the brittle fern) 
common ind C monlana very rare 

Cystot omy in surge ry the operation of 
cutting into the bladder for the extraction of 
a calculus 

Cythe ra See Ongo 

Cytisin an alk Uoid discovered m 1818 by 
T B Chcvreul in the ripe seeds of the L iburnum 
It is of a nause ous t iste emetic and poisonous 
Cyt isus a genus of pi ints belonging to the 
nat ord Le gummosa, sub ord Papilionaeeae 
The members of the genus are shrubs or sm ill 
trees sometimes spiny with leaves composed of 
three leaflets and with yellow purple or white 
flowers They belong to Furope Asia and 
North Africa and are very ornamental plants 
The best known spec ics is the c onunon laburnum 
(C laburnum) (See Laburnum ) Another com 
mon in grec nhouscs is C fragrans The common 
broom ( C Scopanus) also belongs to this genus 
(Sec Broom ) It was this pi mt PI intagenista 
that formed the bulge of the Plmtagenets 
Cytology the study of cells which arc the 
unit masses of the complex living substance 
(protoplasm qv) th it makes up the cssenti il 
part of the bodies of organisms The lowest 
plants (Protophjti) such as microscopic Alga, 
yeast and bacteria and the lowest anun ils 
(Protozoa) including innumerable inimalcules 
are one celled ( unicellular ) All other plants 
(Mctaphyta) and amm ils (Metazoa) are many 
celled ( multicellular ) and as the scale of life is 
ascended there is me reasmg complexity in 
structure (morphological differentiation) in ae 
cordance with the division of physiological 
labour between groups (tissues) of suitably 
modified cells (See Histology ) A typical 
animal cell is a fragment of protoplasm divided 
into cell body (cytoplasm) and a highly spe 
cialized particle (nucleus) which plays a domi 
nant p irt in cell life The cytoplasm usually 
appears to consist of a network or foam like 
aggregate of living substance holding fluid in 
its interstices Near the nucleus a minute part 


of it is modified into a rounded centrosphere 
containing a little body (centrosome) that plays 
an important part m cell division The cyto 
plasm contains non living granules ( metaplasm ) 
which either serve as building materials or are 
products of waste The nucleus is bounded by 
a nuclear membrane enclosing a very fine net 
work of a substance (limn) in which are embedded 
numerous granules of another kind of material 
(chromatin) that stains deeply when treated with 
aniline or other dyes There is also a relatively 
large particle (nucleolus) possibly consisting of 
reserve substances The study of the cell is 
of great theoretical and practical import inee 



A Centrosphere with ccntro omc B I li mosome or 
nucleolus D Nuclear membra le E Chromatin n twork 
F Knot m chromatin network c Plastic! H Vacuole 
j I assive body suspended in cytoplasmic network 

for it diseh irgcs the various functions of lift in 
the simplest possible form It reproduces itself 
by a process of division sometimes simple or 
direct when the nucleus elongates and then 
divides into two the halves sharing the eyto 
plasm and two daughter cells resulting More 
usually however division is indirect and in this 
ease the nucleus undergoes very complicated 
changes (see Mitosis) lhc chromatin becomes 
a t onvoluted thre id which breaks up into curved 
pieces (chromosomes) the number of these being 
constant for the same species but m all eases 
being even (2 4 &c ) I ach chromosome splits 
longitudin illy into two one half going to each 
daughter cell But in the developmc nt of sex 
cells there is reaucing division ( meiosis ) the 
mature ovum or sperm only containing half the 
normal number of e hromosomes When an ovum 
is fertilized by fusion with it of a sperm the 
normal number is of course restored Ilereditiry 
charicters arc believed to be transmitted by 
means of chromosomes and reducing division 
apparently provides for variation A typical 
plant cell agrees in most respects with the above 
description But it is generally enclosed in a 
delicate clastic membrane ( cell wall) composed 
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of cellulose a substance allied to starch Parts 
of the cytopl ism are often spec lalized into small 
bodies ( plastids ) of different function In green 
plants the typical pigment ( chlorophyll ) is con 
tamed m chloro plastids amyloplastids are con 
ctrned with starch formation ind some pigmc nts 
other than green (especially yellow and orange) 
arc associated with chromoplastids Many plant 
cells contain reserve materials as starch grains 
aleurone grams (proteins) sugar and inulin or 
waste products including alkaloids There is a 
large amount of cell sap contained in variously 
arranged spues ( vacuoles ) Centrosphcrcs (and 
centrosomcs) ippear to bt ibscnt in the cells 
of higher plants Sec Cell Cytoplasm Mitosis 
Bor bibliography see Histology 

Cytoplasm m biology the general proto 
plasm of a cell as distinguished from the nucleus 
It is commonly of fibrillar reticulate d or alveo 
lar structure with fluid filled interstices In 
animal cells near the nuc leus there is commonly 
a minute specialized sphere the centrosphere 
containing a pirticle the ccntrosoine which 
plavs an important part in division Cytoplasm 
contains vinous granules of non living matter 
some of which ire excretory products (c g 
crystals of ox il ite of lime in plants) or building 
materials (c g starch grains and ilcurone grains 
m plants) In plant cells the cytoplasm often 
forms a lining to the cell wall surrounding i 
central space (vacuole) full of sap and parts of 
it may be specialized into plastids some of 
which contain chlorophyll (chloropl istids) others 
various pigments (chromoplastids) while others 
again are concerned with starch formation (leueo 
plastids) In unicellular anim Us (Protozoa) the 
cytopl ism is often highly differentiated 

Cyttaria a genus of lscomycetous Fungi 
section Discomycetes parasites on eve rgre en 
beeches in S America I he fruit body is a pear 
sh ipeel gel itinous structure covered with numcr 
ous pits containing the hymenium the whole 
when ripe resc mbling a small wasps nest Dur 
ing certain months of the year these fructifications 
form the staple food of the Tierra del Tuegians 
Cyz icus a pc ninsula of Asia Minor 60 miles 
s w of Constantinople It was one e in island 
and the site of in ancient town of the same name 
Czar See Tsar 

Czartoryski (ch&r to ns ke) Adam George 
Prince a cclcbr ited Polish statesman and patriot 
born 14th Tan 1770 died 16th July 1861 His 
education was completed at the University of 
Edinburgh and m London He fought bravely 
under Kosciusko and after the partition of his 
country in 1795 was sent to St Petersburg 
(Petrograd) where he formed a close friendship 
with Prince Alexander and was made Minister 
of Foreign Affairs In 1805 he resigned his 
office and withdrew soon after from public 
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affairs On the outbreak of the Polish ttevolu 
tion in 1830 he took an active part and became 
the head of the Nitionil ( o\ eminent After 
the future he lived at Pans 

Gzaslau (chas lou) a town Bohemia Czecho 
Slovakia 45 miles esl of 1 r tgue Here 
Brederick the Great defeated the Austrians 
(1742) Pop 9190 

Czecho Slovakia a new Republic created 
after and as a result of the European W ar It 
consists of Bohemia Moravia Slovakia part of 
Silesia ind autonomous Ruthenn all belonging 
till 1918 either to Austria or to llungiry lhe 
territory is divided into sixteen districts sub 
divided into counties The Republic h is an area 
of about 54 4^8 sq miles and a population eon 
sistmg of Czechs m Bohemia Moravia and Silesia 
and Slav aks 111 Upper Hungary of about 
1 J 6 16 390 The majority of the inhabitants 
thus belong to two branches of the same Slav 
n tf ion The Czechs who inh ibitcd Bohemia 
as an independent nation since the fifth century 
had elected the Ilabsburgs to the throne in 1526 
As their nitional ind religious liberties were 
however constantly being violate d they revolted 
in 1618 against Austria when the movement was 
crushed But the national aspiritions of the 
Czecho SIov iks dorm mt for centuries li id never 
disappeared The Brcnch revolution of 1789 
and the revolution of 1 848 the literary rc vival of 
the Czech 1 inguage m the nineteenth century 
and the growing development of nationalism 
all over Lurope gave a new impetus to Czecho 
Slovakun demands for national independence 
Since 1848 the Czechoslovaks never ceased to 
claim their rights ind their melependence from 
the Dull Mon ire hy They ivuied themselves 
of the I uropein W ir onee more to lcvolt igunst 
their oppressois as the > had elone three centuries 
before in 1618 but this time with more success 
Fighting very unwillingly in the armies of 
Austria Hung iry the y not only voluntarilv sur 
renelered to Rus*ia but constituted separate 
armies to wige war against the Central Powers 
At the request of the Allied C overnments the 
Czecho Slovaks had maintained four armies one 
in Bohemia one in B ranee one in Italy and one 
111 Russia and Siberia Towards the end of the 
European War shortly before the conclusion of 
the armistice the Republic was proclaimed in 
Paris (18th Oct 1918) and ten days later on 
28th Oct the Czecho Slovakian National Council 
( Narodmy Vybor) at Prague took over the 
government of Bohemia Moravia Silesia and 
Slovakia On 14th Nov 1918 the National 
Assembly met at Prague and declared the 
Czecho Slovak Republic with Professor Th G 
Masaryk as first President The Constitution of 
the new Republic completed at Geneva on 2nd 
Nov 1918 was passed b> the National Assembly 
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on 29th Feb 1920 and in April of the same 
year an election was held The Parliament of 
Czecho Slovakia is composed of the Chimbcr of 
Deputies containing 300 members elected for six 
years and of a Senate containing 1 *50 members 
to be renewed every eight years Suffrage is uni 
versal women too having a right to vote and 
all citizens over thirty are eligible for election 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 
six and fourteen There are almost no 1II1 
terates There are four Universities two of 
them bemg at Prague The majority of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics small minorities 
belonging to the Protestant and Jewish denomi 
nations See Bohemia Czechs — Bibi iocrapiiy 
W S Monroe Bohemia and the Czechs 1 Capek 
Bohemia under Habsburg Misrule R W Seton 
Watson German Slav and Magyar F Bcnes 
Bohemia s Case for Independence A Broz 2 he 
First Year of the Czecho Slovak Republic 

Czechs (chc/is) the most westerly branch of 
the great Slavonic family of races The Czechs 
have their head quarters m Bohemia where they 
arrived in the fifth century although modern 
Czech scholars have endeavoured to prove that 
the Czechs inhabited part of the country long 
before the Christian era The origin of the 
name is unknown The total number of the 
Czechs (including Moravians Slovaks &c ) is 
about 7 500 000 and at the Peace Conference 
of 1919 they were given their independence m 
the state of Czecho Slovakia The Czechs 
proper m Bohemia number about 3 200 000 
They speak a Slavonic dialect of great antiquity 
and of high scientific cultivation The Czech 
language is distinguished as highly inflectional 
with great ficility for forming denvitives fre 
quentatives inceptives ind diminutives of all 
kinds Like the Greek it has a dual number 
and its manifold declensions tenses and p irti 
cipial formations with their subtle shades of 
distinction give the language a complex gram 
matical structure The alphabet consists of 
forty two letters expressing a great variety of 
sounds In musical value the Czech comes 
next to Italian See Bohemia — Bibi iography 
Francis Count I utzow A History of Bohemian 
Literature Morfill Grammar of the Bohemian 
or Czech Language 

Czegled (tseg lad) a market town Hungary 
39 miles s e of Budapest m a district yielding 


large quantities of gram and wine Pop 83 942 
Czenstochowa or Chenstochowa (chen sto 
ho va) a town m Poland government of Pietro 
kow There is here a convent containing a 
famous picture of the Virgin which is visited 
by vast num tiers of pilgrims Pop 74 854 
Czernin Count Ottokar Austrian statesman 
born in 1872 He was Austro Hungarian Mini 
ster at Bucharest during the European War 
until Aug 1916 when Roumania joined the 
Allies In Dec 1916 he succeeded Bunan as 
Foreign Minister of Austria Hungary and was 
Austrian Delegate at Brest Litowsk He was 
compelled to resign on 15th April 1918 in 
consequence of a speech wherein he stated that 
Clemenceau had made offers of peace before 
the great German offensive of 21st March a 
statement which Clemenceau proved to be un 
true Another reason of his retirement was the 
excitement caused by the publication of a letter 
written by the Emperor Charles to his brother 
m law Prince Sixte of Bourbon Parma and 
sent by the latter to President Pomcar^ Czernin 
published his reminiscences under the title of 
In the World War (1919) 

Czernovitz a town of Roumania formerly 
capital of the Austrian province of Bukowma 
and situated on the Pruth The town was of 
great strategic importance during the European 
War and was several times occupied by the 
Russians for the first time on 15th Sept 1914 
and for the last time on 17th Tune 1916 On 
3rd Aug 1917 the Germans re entered the town 
It is the seat of a Greek orthodox archbishop 
and has a pop of about 70 000 

Czerny (chcr m) George, hospodar of Serbia 
born in the neighbourhood of Belgrade about 
1770 beheaded by the Turks July 1817 His 
true name was George Petrovitsh but he was 
called Czerny or Kara George 1 e Black George 
In 1801 he organized an insurrection of his 
countrymen against the Turks took Belgrade 
and forced the Porte to recognize him as hospodar 
of Serbu In 1813 however he had to retire 
before a superior force and took refuge m 
Austria Returning to his country m 1817 he 
was taken and put to dc ith 

Czerny (cher ni) Karl pianist and musical 
composer born 1791 died 1857 Among his 
pupils were Liszt Thalberg and other distin 
guished musicians 


D 

D, the fourth letter m our alphabet repre to prevent its escape through the nose T is 
senting a dental sound formed by placing the formed in the same way, except that it is uttered 
tip of the tongue against the root of the upper with breath merely and not with voice As a 
teeth and then forcing up vocalized breath or numeral D represents 500 

voice into the mouth the soft palate being raised Dab ( Pleuronectes limanda) a fish belonging 
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to the family of the Pleuronectidse or flat fishes 
comprising also the sole turbot halibut lemon 
sole plaice and fiounder the last three being 
included m the same genus with the dab It is 
of a pale brownish colour spotted with white 
on the side (right) which it usually keeps upper 
most and white on the underside and has 
rougher scales than the other members of the 
same genus 

Daboecia a genus of Ericaceae The only 
species D pohfolta St Dabeoc s Heath con 
fined in Britain to Connem ira and Mayo is one 
of those curious Atlantic types natives of the 
Atlantic coasts of the European continent which 
extend into the s w of Britain probably as 
relics of a time when the climate of these islands 
was warmer than at present 

Da Capo (It , from the head or beginning ) 
in music an expression written at the end of a 
movement to acquaint the performer thit he is 
to return to the beginning and end where the 
word fine is placed 

Dacca a large division of Hindustan in 
Eastern Bengal at the head of the Bay of Bengal 
area 10 240 sq miles It is one of the richest 
districts m India and produces such quantities 
of rice as to be called the granary of Bengal 
The surface is an uninterrupted flat and is inter 
scctcd by the Canges and Brahm lpootra — from 
whose periodical inundations its extraordinary 
fertility arises Dicci was at one time cele 
brated for its hand woven muslins which are 
otill hardly to be equillcd in their combma 
tion of dur ibility and delicacy but this branch 
of industry has considerably decayed Pop 
12 037 650 Moh immedans being in a decided 
majority — Dacca cipital of Bengil 150 miles 
north east of Calc utta has much dccayc d with 
the extinction of its staple trade m the celebrated 
Dacca muslin suburbs which once extended 
northwards for 1 5 miles are now buried in dense 
jungle Dacca being free from violent heats is 
one of the healthiest and pleasantest st itions in 
Bengal An Indian university was established 
at Dace i in 1919 Pop 108 551 

Dace {I euciscw vulgaris) a small river fish of 
the f imily C yprmida, and resembling the roach 
but longer and thinner It is a gregarious fish 
swimming in shoals and inhabiting chiefly deep 
clear streams with a gentle current It seldom 
exceeds a pound m weight 

Dace lo an Australian genus of wood king 
fishers one specie s ( D gigas) of which is the 

laughing jackass so called on account of its 
harsh discordant note Its food consists chiefly 
of frogs small reptiles and small mammals to 
which fishes are sometimes added 

Da cia, in ancient times a region north of the 
Danube corresponding to modern Roumania 
and Transylvania inhabited by the Daci or 
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Get® afterwards a Roman province It was 
conquered by the Emperor Trajan 111 a d 101 
but m a d 274 in the reign of Auitlian had to 
be abandoned by the Roman colonists 

Dacier (da sya) Andrd a learned frenchman 
born 16 »1 lit studied at Sauiuur and 111 1672 
he went to I aris w here the Due dt Mont uisicr 
entrusted him with the editing of the Latin 
writer Pompeius Tcstus ad usum Delphim (see 
Delphm Classics) In 1683 he mimed Anne 
Lef£\re the daughter of his former teacher 
afterwards became perpetual setretary of the 
French Acidemy published rniny editions md 
translations of the ancient cl issics and died in 
1722 

Dacier Anne wife of the preceding born m 
16^1 died in 1720 She published an edition of 
Callimachus and was entrusted with several 
editions of the classics ad usum Dtlphim Her 
learned works were not interrupted by her mar 
nage m 1683 Her translation of Homer and 
writings on Homeric poetry attracted a good deal 
of attention Amongst her other works were 
translations of Terence Plautus two plays of 
Aristophanes An ic reon and Sappho 

Dacoi ty originally in the criminal code of 
India a robbery committed by an armed band 
or gang and technic illy under the present law 
of Indii any robbery in winch five or more 
persons take a part The term has also been 
applied more widclv Originally dacoity was 
rooted m religion md custom robbery with 
violence m India being considered not only as 
an occupation and a hereditary profession but 
a religious ind caste duty Sec I hugs 

Dacryd ium a genus of trees of the pmc or 
yew family See lhmu 

Dacryo ma is 1 term used to deno+f' obstruc 
tion to the flow of te ars down the lac hrymal duct 
leading from the eye to the nose with the result 
tint the tears overflow (1 piphori) This ob 
struction miy be due to some inflammatory pro 
cess or to a small growth 

Dacryomycetineae a family of Basic! lomy 
cctes characterized by the basidn bearing two 
very long sterigmata so that the basidium is 
almost divided into two lengthwise and by the 
fact th it the spores divide before germination 
The fruit bodies are gelatinous or waxy The 
red slimy patches often seen on dimp palings 
are the fruetifie itions of Dacryomyces dclique 
scens Various spec les of C iloccra are the 
candle tufts found on tree stumps resembling 
small Clavanas in form and generally of a 
beautiful oringe or yellow colour 

Da do in classical architecture the middle 
part of 1 pedestal that is to say the solid rec 
tangular part between the plinth and the cornice 
also called the die In the interior of houses it 
is applied to a skirting of wood several feet high 
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round the lower part of the walls or an imitation 
of this by paper or painting 

Dae dalus (Gr Daidalos literally the cunning 
worker ) a mythical Greek architect and sculp 
tor the scene of most of whose 1 ibours is plac ed 
in Crete He is said to have lived three genera 
tions before the Trojan War He built the 
famous labyrinth in Crete and invented wings 
for flight which his son Icarus foolishly attempted 
to use and was drowned in the leanan Sea 
Daedalus himself escaped to Italy where he built 
the temple of Apollo at Cumae 

Daff odil the popul ir name of a British pi int 
which is one of the earliest orn iments of cottage 
gardens in England is well as of woods and 
meadows Narcissus Pseudo Narcissus ord Ama 
ryllidaceae Many varieties of the daffodil are 
in cultiv ition differing chiefly m bulk and in the 
form of the flower which is of a bright primrose 
yellow colour 

Dagger 1 weapon resembling a short sword 
with sharp pointed blade In single combat it 
was wielded in the left hand and used to parry 
the adversary s blow and also to dispatch him 
when vanquished The poniard and stiletto are 
daggers as is also the Indian khuttar 

Daghestan a province of Russia m the 
Caucasus stretching along the west side of the 
Caspian Sea arei 11 471 sq miles Its fertile 
and tolerably cultivated valleys produce good 
crops of grim and also silk cotton flax and 
tobacco The inhabitants almost all professed 
Mohammedans consist chiefly of races of Tartar 
origin and of Circassians Capital Derbent Pop 
732 600 

Dago an island of Esthoma m the Baltic Sea 
to the s w of the entr nice of the Gulf of 1 m 
land with productive fisheries The inhabit ints 
almost all Swedes number ibout 16 000 The 
island was occupied by the Germans on 20th 
Oct 1917 

Dago originally the name given by sailors 
to Spaniards Portuguese and Italians It is 
now a slang term applied in Ament a to lower 
class Italian immigrants It is probably a cor 
ruption of the Sp Diego a Christian name equi 
valent to Tama 

Da goba in Buddhist countries and those 
which at one time held the Buddhist faith a solid 
structure erected to contain some sacred relic 
or relics as distinguished from the term stupa or 
tope which 111 its specific application is usually 
restricted to monuments which commemorate 
some event or mark some spot sacred to the 
followers of Buddha Dagobas are built of brick 
or stone are circular in form generally with a 
dome shaped top and are erected on natural or 
artificial mounds while the stone or brick 
structure itself sometimes rises to an immense 
height These dagobas have always been held 


in the highest veneration by the Buddhi 3 ts and 
a common mode of testifying their veneration is 
to w ilk round them repeating prayers the while 

Dag obert I (called the Great on account of 
his military successes) King of the b ranks in 
628 succeeded his father Clothaire II After a 
successful magnificent but licentious reign he 
died at Epinay m 639 

Da gon (probably from the Heb dag a fish), 
the god of the Philistines whose image is gencr 
ally believed to have been m the form of a triton 
or merman with the upper part human and the 
extremities from the waist downwards in the 
shape of the till of a fish The name may 
however have been di rive d from the Hcb 
dagan corn and some scholars therefore con 
sider Dagon to have been an agricultural deity 
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Daguerre (da gar) Louis Taequcs Mand£ was 
born in 1789 at Cormcillc dcpirtment of Seine 
ct Oise died 10th July 1831 lie was a scene 
p until at laris and as c irly as 1814 had his 
ittention directed by Nicdphore Ni6pce to the 
subject of photogr iphic pictures on metal In 
1829 they m ide a formal agreement to work out 
the invention together but it was not till after 
Ni6pcc s death on 5th July 183 J that Daguerre 
succeeded m perfecting the process since called 
daguerreotype The nc w proc ess t xcited the 
gre itest interest Daguc rre w is made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour and an annuity of 6000 
francs wis settled on him and one of 4000 on 
the son of Niepce 

Daguerreotype Process (da ger ro tip) the 
origin il photographic process consisting in 
sensitizing a silver plate with the vapour of 
iodine exposing it to the light in the camera 
obscura and afterwards developing the picture 
by vapour of mercury It is then fixed by 1 m 
mcrsion in hyposulphite of sodium After 
thorough washing and drying the picture is 
covered with glass to prevent its being rubbed 
off Daguerreotype has long been superseded 
by other processes 

Dahabiyeh or Dahabeah (d& h& be e Arao 
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dhahaba to go) a boat used on the Nile for con 1912 In 1872 he became professor of jurispru 


veyance of travellers It varies considerably m 
size has one or two masts with a very long 
slanting yard on each mast supporting a tri 
angular sail and accommodates from two to 
eight passengers 

Dahl Vladimir Ivanovitsh Russian lexico 
graphcr born 1801 died 1872 He studied 
medicine but soon turned his attention to litcra 
ture coming into intimate contact with Pushkin 
Krylov and Gogol His most important work 
is his Dictionary of Existing Russian Dialects 
(4 vols ) 

Dahlak See Dhalak 

Dahlgren (dal grtn) Guns, an improved kind 
of smooth bore cannon invented by John A 
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Dahlgren Admiral of the United States navy 
born 1809 died 1870 chiefly peculiar m having 
less metal between the muzzle and the trunnions 
than other guns These guns were colloquially 
known as soda water bottles and were used 
in the American Civil War They are now quite 
obsolete 

Dah lia (so called after the Swedish botanist 
Dahl) a genus of plants belonging to the nat 
ord Composite natives of Mexico By culti 
vation an immense number of varieties have been 
produced all deriving their origin from D 
coccm&a and D vanablhs It was introduced 
into Purope m 1789 It does not stand frost 
and has to be taken up during winter 

Dahlmann (dal man) I riedrich Christoph a 
distinguished historian of ( ermany born 1785 
died 1860 He was professor at Gottingen and 
afterwards at Bonn and distinguished himself 
as an advocate of liberal measures in politics 
His principal work is a History of the English 
Revolution (1844) 

Dahn, Julius Sophus Felix German novelist 
and historian born at Hamburg m 1884 died m 
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dence at the University of Komgsberg and from 
1888 he occupied the same position at the Uni 
versity of Breslau where he became rector m 
1895 His works include the novels Ein 
Kampf um Rom (The Struggle for Rome 1876) 
Odhm s Trost (1888) and numerous historical 
and juridical works 

Dahomey, u l<rcnch possession m West 
Africa formerly a negro kingdom notorious for 
the savagery of its inhabitants and especially 
for the human sacrifices or customs oflcred up 
by the king It lies between logoland on the 
west and the British territories of Lagos and 
Nigeria on the east and extends inland for about 
1 JO miles with a breadth of about 70 miles 
It is well wooded and watered and very fertile 
The chief exports arc maize palm oil copra 
The king used to keep up an irmy of 10 000 
a number being women The capital is Abome\ 
the chief port Whydah In 1890 the king 
granted Trance a protector ite over the coast 
A year or two after hostilities broke out with 
the French who defeated the king and annexed 
Dahomey m 1 894 Pop 900 000 including 460 
Euroi>cans — Ci Herissd L Ancicn royaume de 
Dahomeij 

Daimiel (di me el ) a town Spam New 
Castile province of Ciudad Real and 20 miles 
from the town of Ciudad Real on the left bank 
of the Azuer The m inufaotures arc linen and 
woollen fabrics Pop 15 940 

Daimios (di mi 07) a class of feudal lords 
formerly existing 111 Japan but now deprived 
of their privileges and jurisdiction By decree 
of August 1871 the daimios were made official 
governors on a salary for the state m the districts 
which they h id previously held as feudal rulers 

Daimler Gottlieb German engineer born in 
1834 died in 1900 He came to bngland where 
he was cmploved at the Whitworth works at 
Manchester He perfected the Otto g is engine, 
and devoted himself to experiments with petro 
leum motors and oil engines 

Dair el kamar the chief town of the Druses 
Syria on a slope of Mount Lebanon 12 miles 
south east of Beyrout with about 8000 inhabi 
tants 

Dairy and Dairy farming A dairy is that 
department of a farm which is concerned with 
the production of milk and its m inufacture 
into butter and cheese As a rule the soil 
and climate of a country and the nearness of 
suitable markets determine m a great measure 
the choice between tillage and dairy husbandry 
For milk dairies cows that yield abundantly 
are selected while for butter and cheese dairies 
the rich quality of the milk is the principal 
pomt Individual cows should be tested at 
regular intervals as regards quantity and quality 
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of milk In this way wasters can be got 
rid of and the value of the total yield for the 
herd enhanced Regularity m feeding is very 
important and the nature of the food given has 
a great effect on the quality of the milk I he 

younger the cow is the richer is her milk and the 
second and third years therefore are generally 
the most profitable both quantity and quality 
being taken into account In general after the 
seventh or eighth year it is not considered ad 
visable to continue the cow longer in milk as her 
milk is fast deteriorating and she consumes more 
food than a young one In Great Britain the 
cattle of Ayrshire and Icrsey hold the first place 
for dairy purposes the first on account of the 
large yield which they give on comparatively 
poor feeding the second for the richness of their 
milk In the management of a dairy cleanliness 
is of the utmost importance as no substuice 
more easily receives and retains the odours md 
taste of putrescent matter than milk No food 
either vegetable or animal should lie illowed to 
inter the milk house A good mode of purifying 
the atmosphere of a milk house is to dip cloths 
in a solution of chloride of lime and then h mg 
them up on cords stretching from one corner to 
the other In a snnil ir wij too the tempera 
turc of the room may be kept low during hot 
weather Ihc milk room therefore should be 
built in such a manner as to be most e isily 
cleaned and kept clean The floor should be of 
smooth flagstones carefully jointed md dressed 
It should have 1 slight slope towirds the wall 
where a channel is formed to convey all water 
and spilt liquid to a drain All cornices and 
mouldings or anv projections or cavities where 
dust or dirt can lodge should be as f ir as possible 
avoided Spilt milk should never be allowed to 
remmi an instant longer than is necessary for 
its remov il The liberal use of pure cle in 
water (cold or hot as required) is essential and 
the milk dishes should be steamed or scalded 
The best dishes for milk are made cither of glass 
tin, tinned iron or well glazed earthenware 
Cre un coolers cream separators (q v ) and butter 
workers arc among the utensils of the modern 
dairy D urying on a large scale is now much 
carried on m dairy factories butter factories 
creameries and cheese factories especially m 
Amenta and Denmark The system has also 
been introduce d into C rcat Britain and Ireland 
and is making rapid progress through co oper 1 
tion Sec Butter Cheese — Bibliography C B 
Lane The Business of Dairying C H Eccles 
Dairy Cattle and Milk Production G S Thomson 
British and Colonial Dairying J P Sheldon 
Dairying R M Washburn Productive Dairying 
WAG Penhngton Science of Dairying 

Dais a platform or raised floor at the upper 
end of an ancient dining hall where the high 


table stood also a seat with a high wainscot back 
and sometimes with a canopy for those who sat 
at the high table The word is also sometimes 
applied to the high table itself 

Daisy the name of a plant which is very 
familiar and a great favourite m Europe (Beilis 
perenms) It never ceases to flower is found in 
all pastures and meadows and ascends nearly 
to the summit of the highest mountains in 
Britain Its name is literally day s eye being 
given because it opens and closes its flower with 
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the d lylight The Swiss formerly employed an 
infusion of the leaves in w iter or goat s milk 
against hectic fevers 

Dak or Dawk in the 1 ast Indies the post 
a rel ly of mi n for carrying letters dispatc hes or 
travellers in palanquins The route is divided 
into stages and each lw irer or set of bearers 
serves only for a single stage A ddk bungalow 
is a house it the end of a stage designed for those 
who journey by p ilanquin 

Dakar a fortified Ircnch seaport in West 
Africa on the small peninsula of Cape Verde 
connected by railway with St Louis at the 
mouth of the Senegal It is now the capital of 
all the 1 rcnch possessions in this quarter Pop 
25 408 (1018) 

Dako ta North and South, two of the 
United States divided along the 46th parallel 
previous to 1889 forming the territory of Dakota 
but then proclaimed as separate states North 
Dakota is bounded on the north by Assiniboia 
and Manitoba in the Dominion of Canada east by 
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Minnesota south by South Dakota and west by 
Montana A plain or plateau the Coteau du 
Missouri traverses the state from north west to 
south east The Missouri flows across the state 
south eastward other rivers being the Red 
River Souris Little Missouri and Janies River 
There are numerous lakes the largest of which is 
called Devil s Lake or Minnewaukan Part of 
the state is occupied by Indian Reservations 
The greater part is suitable for agriculture and 
excellent wheat is grown There are over 5000 
miles of steam railway including the North 
Pacific line Area 70 605 sq miles pop 6 1-5 G80 
(1920) Bismarck is the capital — South Dakota 
is bounded on the west by Montana and Wyom 
mg east by Minnesota and Iowa north by North 
Dakota and south by Nebraska Ihc greater 
part of this state is prairie and some of it is 
timbered The Black Hills m the south west 
yield gold and silver while tin antimony lead 
copper and other minerals are also found I he 
Missouri traverses the state and partly bounds 
it and other rivers are the White Grand Big 
Cheyenne Moreau James or Dakota and Big 
Sioux Maize fl ix &c are cultivated A 
considerable portion of the st itc is occupied by 
the Sioux Reservation Pierre is the capital 
In winter the cold in the two Dakot is is severe 
but the atmosphere is dry and in summer the 
climate is pleasant The planting of timber has 
been greatly encouraged There are numerous 
schools and colleges and education is entirely 
free There are 4000 miles of railway Area 
77 615 sq miles pop 6% 547 (1920) — Biblio 
graphy Lounsbcrry Early History of North 
Dakota T L Ransom 1 he Sunshine State 

Dakota Indians See Sioux 

Dalai Lama See 7 amaism 

Dalbeattie (dal be ti) a town m Kirkcud 
bnghtshire Scotland with paper and other 
mills granite quarries granite polishing works 
and concrete works in the neighbourhood Pop 
2998 

Dalber gia a genus of fine tropical forest 
trees and climbing shrubs nat ord Leguminosie 
some species of which yield excellent timber 
D latifoha (the black wood or Fast Indian rose 
wood) is a magnificent tree furnishing one of the 
most valuable furniture woods D Sissoo gives 
a hard durable wood called sissoo much em 
ployed m India for railway sleepers house 
building and ship building 

Dalecar lia or Dalarne a tract m Sweden 
The name meaning valley land is kept alive 
m the minds of the inhabitants by the noble 
struggles which the Dalecarlians its inhabitants 
made to establish and maintain the independence 
of the country especially from 1519 to 1523 
under Gustavus Vasa 

Dalen, Nils Gustav Swedish engineer and 


expert on gas lighting born in 1869 Educated 
at Gothenburg and Zurich he invented a method 
of automatic lighting tor unmanned lighthouses 
and for railway signals He also made various 
improvements m air compressors and hot air 
turbines He was iwarded the Nobel prize for 
physics m 1912 and bee one a member of the 
Royal Swedish Acadim^ of Scnnec in 191J 
Dal gar no George born at Aberdeen about 
1627 took up his residenec at Oxford where 
he taught a private gr imniar school for about 
thirty years and where he dud 28th Aug 1687 
He was a man of great eiriginahty anei ae quire 
ment and left behind him two ri markable works 
Ars Signorum an essay on a universal or philo 
soplneal language and lhdascalocophus or The 
Deaf and Dumb Man s Tutor 
Dalhousie (dal ho zi) 1 ox Maule Ramsay 
eleventh Earl of born 1801 died 1874 He 
served some years in the army and was member 
of P irhament for the burghs of Elgin and Perth 
He became Baron Panmuri on the diath of his 
f ither 111 18u2 was Secretary for War from 18 j 5 
to 18a8 when lie retired from politic il life In 
1800 on the death of his cousin he succeeded to 
the title oi E irl of Dalhousie He had no family 
and was succeeded by his cousin George Ramsay 
twelfth earl 

Dalhousie James Andrew Brown Ramsay 
tenth Earl and first Marquess of British stites 
man born in 1812 died 19th Dec 1860 He 
was educated at Harrow and at Christ Church 
Oxford and after filling the offiits of Vice 
President (1841) and President of the Board of 
Trade (1844) he wis appointed Governor 
General of India (1847) In this post he showed 
high administrative talent establishing railway 
lines telegriphs and irrigation works on t\ast 
scale He greatly extendi d the British Empire in 
India annt xing the Punj ib Oude Berar and 
other native states as wi 11 its Pegu in Burm ill 
In 1849 he was midi 1 marquess anil obtained 
the thanks of both Houses of P irhament He out 
stayed his term of office to give the Government 
the aid of his experience in the annexation of 
Oude and when he returned to Europe m 1856 
it was with a constitution so completely shattered 
that he was never able to appear again in public 
life As he left no direct male issue his mar 
quessate expired with him — Bibljograi hy Cap 
tain I J Trotter Life of Dalhousie (in Statesmen 
Series) E Gilliat 7 ord Dalhousie a Masterful 
Ruler (Heroes of Modern India) Sir W Lee 
Warner Life of the Marquess of Dalhousie K T 
Dallas a town of Spam province of Almena 
near the coast Pop 7250 

Dalkeith (dal keth ) a town of Scotland m 
the county of and 6 miles s s 1 of Edinburgh 
Iron founding carpet weaving and brushmaking 
are among the industries It has an important 
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com market Here is one of the principal seats 
of the Duke of Buccleuch Dalkeith Palace built 
on the site of a castle for ages the chief seat of the 
ancient family of Morton Pop 7707 

Dallas a uty of the United States, m Texas, 
on the Trinity River a well built and flourishing 
place and an important railroad centre Pop 
107 040 (1919) 

Dalles (dalz) the name given to various rapids 
and cataracts in North America The Great 
Dalles of the Columbia are about 200 miles from 
its mouth where the river is compressed by lofty 
basaltic rocks into a roaring torrent about 58 
yards in width the Dalles of the St Louis are a 
series of cataracts near Duluth Minnesota The 
Dalles and Celilo Canal has been recently com 
pleted 

Dalma tia until 1919 a province of Austria 
with the title of kingdom the most southern 
portion of the Austrian dominions now belonging 
to Yugo Slavia It consists of a long narrow 
triangular tract of mountainous country and a 
number of large islands along the north east 
coast of the Adriatic Sea and bounded n by 
Croatia and ne by Bosnia and Herzegovina 
Its whole area is 5090 English sq miles and its 
breadth at no point exceeds 40 miles The 
inland parts of Dalmatia are mountainous but 
though there are some rich and beautiful valleys 
the country on the whole must be considered 
poor and unproductive The Narenta the Zer 
magna the Kerka and the Cettina are the 
principal rivers all with short courses On 
some of these the scenery is singularly wild and 
picturesque The interior is occupied by a much 
neglected population and agriculture is in a very 
backward state Timber is scarce and the 
country does not produce sufficient grain for its 
own wants Apples pears peaches apricots 
oranges and pomegranates are amongst the fruits 
the wines are strong and sweet On the coast 
fish especially the tunny and the sardine 
abound The trade of the country is mostly 
confined to the coast towns where the popu 
lation is mainly of Italian extraction Chief of 
these are Zara (the capital) Sebemco Cattaro 
Spalato and Ragusa Amongst the numerous 
islands sprinkled along the coast many are 
valuable for their productions such as timber 
wine oil cheese honey salt and asphalt The 
inhabitants consist of the Italians of the coast 
towns and the peasants of the interior Slovenian 
Slavs speaking a dialect of the Slavonic The 
majority are Roman Catholics After passing 
successively through the hands of Hungarian 
and Venetian rulers and of the first Napoleon 
Dalmatia m 1814 fell under Austrian rule 
During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
there has been a considerable development of 
Croatian nationalism among the Dalmatians 


When Italy joined the Allies m the European 
War it was arranged that the northern half of 
Dalmatia should be ceded to Italy in the event 
of victory After the Revolution in Austria 
Hungary Slovenia Croatia Dalmatia, and 
Bosnia declared their independence and on 29th 
Dec 1918 the first ministry of the kingdom of 
the Serbs Croats and Slovenes or Yugo Slavia 
was formed In Dec 1920 the Italian troops eva 
cuated Dalmatia Pop 021 508 — Bibliography 
E A Freeman Subject and Neighbour Lands oj 
Venice W Royle DaJ<- 
matia Jllustrata 

Dalmat ic or Dal- 
matica an ecclesiastical 
vestment worn by the 
deacon at mass so 
called because it was an 
imitation of Dalmatian 
costume It is worn 
also by bishops under 
the chasuble It is a 
long robe with large full 
sleeves with black or 
red longitudinal stripes 
and partially open sides 
A similar robe was 
worn by kings and 
emperors at high solem 
nities and continues 
still to be worn by the 
sovereigns of England 
at their coronation 

Dalny (ren imed 
Dairen or Tairen) a 
Japanese seaport in 
Manchuria on the Liao 
tong Peninsula near 
Port Arthur connected 
with the Siberian Rail App^rTof Dafmanc e m? 
way Established as mple f Alb g Apparel 
, , T , of alb H Sleeve of alb 

a port by Russia in 

1901 and occupied by 

the Japanese under General Oku m 1904, it 
became a free port m 1900 Pop 50 000 

Dalou Jules eminent trench sculptor bom 
1888 died 1902 After Rodm he is the most 
prominent figure m I- rench sculpture of the later 
nineteenth century His works include Mater 
nity in front of the Royal Exchange London 
Triumph of the Republic Mirabeau answering 
Dreux Brizi and Silenus m the Jardin du 
Luxembourg 

Dal riada, the ancient name of a territory m 
Antrim called after Carbry Riada one of its 
chiefs In the sixth century a band of Irish 
from this quarter settled in Argyleshire under 
Fergus MacErc and founded the kingdom of the 
Scots of Dalnada After being almost extin 
guished the Dalriadic line revived in the ninth 
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century with Kenneth Macalpme and seizing 
the Pictish throne gave kings to the whole of 
Scotland 

Dairy , a town of Scotland county of Ayr 
on the Garnock 19 miles s w of Glasgow with 
ironworks and woollen and worsted mills Pop 
7243 

Dalrym pie Sir David Lord Hailes a Scot 
tish lawyer antiquary and historian born at 
Tdinburgh in 1720 died 29th Nov 1792 He 
studied at Eton and Utrecht In 1748 he was 
called to the Bar and in 1760 was made a judge 
of the Court of Session His publications were 
numerous but consist prmcipallv of new editions 
and translations Of his original productions 
The Annals of Scotland from Malcolm Canmore 
to the Accession of the House of Stuart is the most 
important 

Dalrymple Tames first Viscount Stair 
Scottish lawyer and statesman born in 1619 
died in 1695 In the Civil War he sided at first 
with the Pirliamcnt but afterwards with the 
Royalists was made a knight soon after the 
Restontion and in 1671 President of the Court 
of Session I 11 1(>82 he fell out of favour with 
the king and retiring to Holland bet ime an 
adherent of the Prince of Orange who after the 
Revolution raised him to the peerage Ihe 
connection of his son the Master of St nr with 
the massacre of Glencoe brought some odium 
upon lnm in his last yeirs He wrote The 
Institutes of the Laws of Scotland Vindication of 
the Dunne Perfections md An Apology for his 
Own Conduct 

Dalrymple John first Earl of Stur born 
1048 died 1707 son of the preceding was an able 
Scottish 1 iwyer and statesm in It was through 
him that the massacre of Glencoe was perpetr ited 
m 1692 He succeeded his father as viscount in 
1095 and m 1701 was created earl He was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the union 
between Scotl md and England 

Dalrymple John second Earl of Stair born 
at Edinburgh m 1673 died there 111 1747 He 
studied at Leyden University entered a Camer 
onian regiment in 1692 was aide de camp to 
Marlborough in 1702 and distinguished himself 
at Oudenarde Malplaquet and Ramillies In 
1707 he succeeded to the earldom of Stair and 
from 1715 to 1720 was in France on a diplomatic 
mission m which he showed great ability After 
twenty years retirement from public life in 
which he did much to improve the agriculture 
of Scotland in 1742 he accepted the command 
of the troops sent to the Continent and was 
present at the battle of Dettmgen 1748 — Cf 
J Murray Gnham Annals and Correspondence 
of the T iscount and First and Second Earls of 
Stair 

Dal Segno (sen y5 It ), often contracted 


into D S means from the sign In music this 
expression denotes that the singer or player ought 
to recommence at the place where the sign % is put 

Dalton John an 1 nglish chemist and natural 
philosopher born in 1760 died 27th July 1844 
After teaching for twelve years at Kendal in 
1791 his reputation as a mathematician was 
established and he was ippointed to the chair of 
mathematics at the New Colkge Manchester 
Here he continued to reside (though the college 
was removed to York 111 1709) publishing from 
year to year valuable essavs and papers on 
scientific subjects while he also lectured m 
London and visited Paris In 1808 he an 
nounced (New System of Chemical Philosophy) 
his atomic theory of ehemical at tion the discovery 
of which spread his fame over Euiope Various 
academic and other honours were bestowed upon 
him and m 1833 he received a pension of £150 
afterwards increased to £800 A bust of him, 
by Chantrey is m the Royal Institution Man 
Chester 

Dalton in Furness a town of Lngland 111 
the county of Lmeister In its vicinity are 
extensive ironworks ind the ruins of the mag 
mficcnt Cistercian abbey of Furness Pop 
12 303 

Dalyell, or Dalzell (di el ) Thomas a Scottish 
soldier born about 1599 died in 1685 He was 
tiken prisoner fighting on the Royilist side at 
Worcester and afterwards escaped to Russia 
where he was m ule a general Returning to 
Lngland at the Restontion he was made com 
mandcr in chief of the forces 111 Scotland and 
made himself notorious by his ferocity against 
the Covenanters 

Damage feasant in law doing injury* 
trespassing as cattle applied to a stranger s 
beasts found m another person s ground and 
there doing damage 

Dam ages, in law pecuniary compensation 
paid to a person for loss or injury sustained by 
him through the fault of another It is not 
necessary that the act should have been a fraudu 
lent one it is enough thit it be illegal unwar 
rantable or malicious If however, a person 
has suffered a loss through fr md or delict on the 
part of another that person has not only a claim 
to ordinary damages but may also claim remote 
or consequential damages and may estimate the 
amount of the loss he has sustained not at its 
real value but at the imaginary value which 
he himself may put upon it subject however to 
the modification of a judge or a jury In other 
cases the damages cover only the loss sustained 
estimated at its real value together with the 
expenses incurred in obtaining damages — 
Bibliography J D Mayne Treatise on the 
Law of Damages F O Arnold The Law of 
Damages and Compensation 
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Daman (da m&n') a seaport Hindustan at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Cambay 100 miles 
north of Bombay It belongs to the Portu 
guese who conquered it m 1531 and made it a 
permanent settlement m 15^8 It formerly had 
a large trade but this has much declmed The 
settlement Daman or Dam&o which is m the 
province of Gujarat has an area of 167 sq miles 
pop 47 300 

DamanhOr a town of Egypt capital of the 
province of Bahreh 18 miles l s l of Alexandria 
It was the ancient City of Horus and known 
ns Hermopohs larva It has manufactures of 
cotton and wool Pop 40 000 

Damar , or Demar a town Arabia Yemen 
120 miles north by west of Aden Pop about 
20 000 

Damar See Dammar 

Dam ar aland, formerly a portion of the 
German territory in South West Africa now 
belonging to the Union of South Africa extend 
mg from the Atlantic coast inland to 20 1 long 
Area about 100 000 sq miles including a large 
amount of barren lands Its port is Walvis 
Bay Pop 132 000 

Damasce nus, John John of Damascus 
afterwards c illed also Tohn Chrt/sorrhoas ( golden 
stream ) was born at Damascus about ad 076 
died about 760 lie w ts the author of the first 
system of Christian theology in the Tistern 
Church or the founder of scientific dogmitics 
and his exposition of the orthodox faith enjoyed 
m the Greek Church a great reput ition He is 
supposed to lie the author of the famous religious 
romance Barlaam and Josaphat (qv) a Chris 
tianized version of the legend of Buddha 

Damascus, a cclebntcd city in Syria for 
merly the capital of the Turkish vilayet of Syria 
supposed to be the most ancient city m the world 
It is beautifully situited on a plain which is 
covered with gardens md ore h ircls and watered 
by the Barrada The city as it ippe irs at first 
has been much admired by all travellers but 
the streets ire narrow crooked and in parts 
dilapidated md except 111 the wealthy Moslem 
quarter the houses are low with flat arched 
doors and accumulations of filth before the 
entrance Withm however there is often a 
singular contrast m courts paved with marble 
and ornamented with trees and spouting foun 
tains the rooms adorned with arabesques and 
filled with splendid furniture Among the chief 
buildings are the Serai or palace and the Citadel 
The bazaars are a notable feature of Damascus 
Thev are simply streets or lanes covered in with 
high woodwork and lined with shops stalls 
and cates In the midst of the bazaars stands 
the Great Khan it and thirty inferior khans being 
used as exchanges or market places by the 
merchants One of the most important and 


busiest streets is * Straight Street *, mentioned 
in connection with the conversion of the Apostle 
Paul Damascus is an important emporium of 
trade in European manufactures it is also a place 
of considerable manufacturing industry in silk 
damasks cotton and other fabrics tobacco glass, 
and soap Saddles fine cabinet work and elegant 
jewellery are well made but the manufacture of 
the famous Damascus blades no longer exists 
It is one of the holy Moslem cities and contmues 
to be the most thoroughly Oriental in its features 
of any Of its origin nothing certain is known 
but it is mentioned as a place of some note in 
Gen xiv 15 After being held by the Israelites 
Assyrians Persians Greeks Romans and Arabs 
it passed in 1516 to the Turks It now has 
waterworks gas and tramways and railways 
connect it with Beyrout the Hiuran the Hejaz 
&c The city was captured by the British troops 
under Sir Edmund Allenby on 2nd Oct 1918 
Pop 250 000 Sec Si/ria — fin 1 loGRAniY Mac 
mtosh Damascus and its People article Damas 
cus in 1 ncy clop cedi a Biblua 

Damascus steel, a kind of steel originally 
m ide in Damascus and the East greatly valued 
in the making of swords for its hardness of edge 
and flexibility It is a laminated metal of pure 
iron and steel of peculiar quility carbon being 
present in excess of ordinary proportions pro 
duced by careful heating laborious forging 
doubling and twisting 

Dam ask, the name given to textile fabrics 
of vinous materials ornamented with raised 
figures of flowers landscapes and other forms 
being the richest species of ornamental weaving 
tapestry excepted Damask is very commonly 
made in linen for table napery Hie principal 
British centres for fine damasks are Belfast and 
Dunfermline while the medium textures are 
made m Ireland and in the counties of Fife 
Forfar and Perth in Scotland 

Damaskeen ing the ornamenting of iron 
and steel with designs produced by inlaying or 
encrusting with another metal as gold or silver 
by etching and the like Work of this kind was 
introduced into I ngland by the Crusaders who 
brought from Damascus many articles made of 
superior steel 

Dam asus the name of two Popes — Dama- 
sus I was born about 305 reigned 366-384 He 
was a friend of St Tcromc whom he led to under 
take the improved Latin version of the Bible 
known as the Vulgate — Damasus II a Bavarian 
by birth was Pope for 23 days m 1048 

Dambool a village of Cc ylon 70 miles north 
east of Colombo A colossal statue of Buddha 
hewn out of the rock is in one of the numerous 
large caves near the village 

Dame, a title of honour which in the age of 
chivalry distinguished high born ladies from the 
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wives of citizens and the commonalty In Eng 
land the wives or widows of baronets and knights 
are entitled to style themselves Dame though 
m practice they seldom do so Lady being pre 
ferred Dame is also the title of women upon 
whom the honour of the first and second class 
of the Order of the British T mpire has been con 
ferred They style them it Ives gbe Dame 
Grand Cross and d n i Dame Commander 
Dame s violet or Dame wort the popular 
names of Hesp&ris malronalis nat ord Crucifer® 
a British plant with a perennial root the stems 
from 2 to 8 feet high arc few or solitary and the 
leaves are serrate It flowers in May and June 
Damia na a drug obtained from 1 urnera 
aphrodisiaca and other plants of the family 
Turneracese found in America and said to have 
aphrodisiic ind tonic properties 

Damien Father Bclgun missionary born 
3rd Jan 1 840 died 1 jth April 1 889 He 
entered the Church when eighteen years of age 
and m 180 1 went out is a missionary to the 
Pacific Islands In 187 i he \oluntecred to look 
after the spiritual needs of a settU merit of lepers 
on the Isl md of Molokai and there he remained 
until his de ith h iving been stricken with leprosy 
in 1 885 R I Stevenson wrote i somewh it 
vitriolic tr it t in defence of Father Damien It 
was entitled An Open Tetter to the Rev Dr Hyde 
Dr Hyde being an unimport mt 1 rcsbyteri in 
minister whom it was hirdly necessary to drig 
from obscurity into infamy 

Damiens (da me in) Robert Francois no 
tonous for his ittc mpt to ass issinate I ouis XV 
was the son of a poor farmer and born in 1715 
in the vill ige of Tieulloy Ills sombre and 
obstinate disposition early obtained him the 
n ime of Robert It Diable After enlisting as i 
soldier he bee ime a house serv int in v irious 
est iblishments m Pans and hiving robbed one 
of his misters he hid to sive himself by flight 
After spending some months in different cities 
in 1756 he returned to Pins with a mind which 
seems to have become disordered On 5th Jan 
1757 as Louis XV wis getting into his carriage 
to return from Versailles to Trillion he was 
stabbed by Duniens in the light side The 
wound was of a trifling n iture and Damiens 
who made no ittempt to escape declared he 
ne\er intended to kill the king Damiens was 
condemned and torn in qu irters by horses 28th 
March 17 ,7 on the Place de Crevc at Paris 
Damiet ta i town of Egypt on one of the 
principal branches of the Nile about 6 miles 
from its mouth It cont nns some fine mosque s 
bazaars and marble baths Alexandria has 
long diverted the gnat stream of commerce from 
Damietta but the latter has still a considerable 
trade with the interior in fish and rice The 
ancient town of Damietta stood about 5 miles 


nearer the sea but was razed in the thirteenth 
century and the existing town was erected about 
1260 Pop 36 643 

Dam mar or Dam mara Pine a genus of 
trees of the nat ord Conifera distinguished by 
their large lanceolate leathery leaves md by 
their seeds having a wmg on one side instead of 
proceeding f tom the end Hie i^athis onentalis 
is a lofty tree of the I ist India Archipelago 
ittaining on some of the Moluc c a Isl inds i height 
of from 80 to 100 feet It yields Manila copal 
or damnnr resin The Kauri puie or 4gathis 
austrdhs found in the North Island of New 
Zetland is a magnificent tret rising to a height 
of 1 50 to 160 feet and yielding kauri gum or 
cop il 

Dammar Resin a gum or resin of several 
kinds produced l)> different trees The East 
Indian oi c it s eye resin is got from the Agathis 
onentahs a tree of the Fast Indian Islands and 
is used for making irnishi s for coach builders 
and p unti rs In its n itivc localities it is burned 
as incense inel is ilso used for c tulking ships 
Sal damni u is produced by the sal tree of India 
(S horga robusta) rock dammar by Jlop&a odordta 
and other species of trees both yield good 
virnishes Black dimmar is another Inch m 
species 

Dammoo da a river of Hindustan Presi 
dency of Bengil which enters the Hooghly near 
its mouth length 350 nulcs 

Dam ocles i n itivc of Syr w use md one of 
the courtiers md fl itterers of the tyr mt Diony 
sius the elder One day he w is extolling the 
grandeur md happiness of Dionysius whereupon 
the litter invited him to i migmlicent banquet 
where he would be regdeel with regal fire and 
regal honours In the midst of the entertain 
ment however Damocles happened to look up 
w irels and perceived with elisrn iv a naked sword 
suspended over his head by a single hair and 
wis thus tiught to form i better cstimite of 
rovil honours — Cf Honee Odes in 1 17 

Damon and Phintias two lllustnous Syra 
eusms celebrated as models of constant friend 
ship Phintias had been unjustly condemned to 
de ith by Dionysius the younge r tyr mt of bicily 
but having to leave Syracuse to arrange his 
affairs his friend Damon was t iken as a pledge 
that Phintias should return on the day fixed 
Phinti is however being unc xpe eteelly detained 
h id gre it difficulty m reaching Syracuse in time 
to save Damon being executed in his place and 
Dionysius was so affected b> this proof of their 
friendship that he p irdoned Phinti is 

Dampers certain movable parts m the in 
ternal frame of a pianoforte which whenever 
the finger leaves the key descend upon the wires 
and instantly check the vibration — Dampers m 
a kitchen range arc the sliding plates used to 
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regulate the draught of flues and consequently 
the rate of combustion 

Dam pier William Tnglish navigator born 
in 1652 died in 1715 He was descended from 
a good family in Somersetshire He was sent 
to sea and soon proved himself an able sailor 
After serving m the Dutch War in the Bay 
of Campc achy as a logwood cutter in a band 
of privateers on the Peruvian coasts m a Vir 
gmian expedition against the Spanish settle 
ments m the South Seas and other enterprises 
of a similar nature he returned home in 1691 
In 1697 he published his Voyage Round the 
World which became very popular and next 
year he was appointed commander of a royal 
sloop of war fitted out for 1 voyage of discovery 
in the Australian seas The vessel on the home 
voyage (1700) foundered off the Isle of Ascen 
sion and Dampier returned to Lngland In 
1703 he sailed for the South Seas m command of a 
privateer returning in 1707 and next year he 
shipped as pilot with Giptam Woodes Rogers 
and accompanied him on his voyage round the 
world Besides the book mentioned he wrote 
Voyages and Descriptions a supplement to it 
and Voyage to Am? Holland lie was an excel 
lent hydrographer and a keen observer 

Damping off Disease, of plants a fatal 
disease of j oung seedlings cspec mlly of mustard 
and cress due to a parasitic Fungus Pythium 
debaryanum one of the Oomycetes The spores 
of this Fungus arc present in ordinary garden 
soil and if seedlings are crowded and kept too 
damp they are very liable to be attacked In 
fected plants collapse and soon die and become 
putrid The Fungus spreads rapidly by means 
of comdia and zoospores while living hosts are 
available it can exist for some time saprophyti 
cally on the dead remains of its victims and 
finally produces by a sexual process resting 
spores which lie m the soil rcidy to infect a 
fresh crop of seedlings 

Damps noxious exhalations which issuing 
from the earth are often deleterious or even 
fatal to animal life Damps frequently exist m 
wells which have been long covered and disused 
and sometimes issue from the old lavas of vol 
canoes They aie especially dangerous m mines 
and coal pits Miners distinguish sue h damps 
under the names of choke or after damp con 
sistmg chiefly of carbonic acid gas which m 
stantly suffocates white damp cont lining car 
bon monoxide and fire damp largely composed 
of marsh gas (methane) which readily explodes 
Dams banks or m isonry constructions across 
a river or stream for the purpose of impounding 
or holding back the water to give increased head 
for conserving supplies for flooding land or for 
rendering the stream above the dam navigable by 
increasing the depth or reducing the velocity of 


the current They are commonly constructed in 
mass concrete faced with stone or when the 
required height is not great m earthwork faced 
on the inner slope with stone pitchmg or concrete 
to prevent erosion by wave action The actual 
form of construction adopted and the materials 
used largely depend upon the dimensions re 
quired and the situation both as regards local 
supplies of material and climatic conditions 
The normal form of profile or cross section has a 
batter of 1 in 10 on the up stream face a thickness 
at top water level of |th to ^th the height the 
down stream face being compounded of varying 
curves to meet the base The width at the base 
depends greatly upon the nature of the bed, 
and varies between 75 per cent and 90 per cent 
of the height 

In plan the dam may be built either m a 
straight line across the stream or more generally 
now in the form of a flat arch with the convex 
side facing up stream These latter may only 
be built where reliable rock abutments exist at 
each end of the dam to take the thrust They 
arc however lighter than the gravity type 
which resists overturning due to water pressure 
by the action of dead weight alone 

The following particulars of the Vyrnwy dam 
(Liverpool Water Supply) completed in 1890 
indicate the le vding dimensions of a typical 
large dam length 1350 feet straight on plan 
maximum height 144 feet and maximum depth 
of w iter 8i feet with an extreme base width of 
118 fee t The B issano D im on the Bow River 
m Alberta Canada is the essential feature of an 
ambitious irrigation scheme of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway The structure is a mile and a 
half long and raises the le vel of the w iter over 
40 feet See Assouan Dam rmbankment Re 
servoir — Cf J Husband and W Harby, Struc 
tural Fngmeenng 

Dam son a variety of the common plum 
(Prunus domcstica ) Ihe fruit is rather small 
and oval and its numerous sub varieties are of 
different colours black bluish dark purple 
and yellow It is highly esteemed for culinary 
use in a variety of ways particularly the con 
fection known as damson cheese The damson 
(corruption of Damascene) as its name imports 
is from Damascus 

Dan (Heb meaning judgment ) one of the 
sons of Jacob by his concubine Bilhah At the 
time of the exodus the Damtes numbered 62 700 
men being then the second tribe in point of 
numbers The territory assigned them in 
Canaan lay on the coast in the immediate neigh 
bourhood of the hardy and well equipped Phihs 
tmes and the Damtes were pushed back into a 
more mountainous region The tribe also pos 
sessed an isolated portion of territory m the 
extreme north of Canaan containing the town 
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of Laish or Dan which gave rise to the proverbial 
expression from Dan to Beersheba 

Dana James Dwight American naturalist 
born 1813 and from 1850 a professor at Y lie 


i 3 DANANN DEITIES 

natives of tropical South America and W Indies 
The rhizome is woody and branched and the 
leathery leaves are simple ternate or pinnate 
Danaides in C reek mythology the fifty 


College He wrote System of Mineralogy Manual daughters of Danaus the son of Belus and An 
of Mineralogy Coral Reefs and Islands Manual chinoe who were all condemned with the excep 
of Geology 2 extbook of Geology and many reports tion of one (Hypi rmnestra) cU rnally to pour 
and papers He died m 1895 water into a vessel full of holes This was their 

Dana, Richard Henry American writer born punishment for murdering their husbands the 
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1787 at Cambridge m Massachusetts educated 
at Harvard published several collections of 
poems and two novels He died m 1879 

Dana Richard Henry son of the preceding 
born 1815 died 1882 He was the author of the 
well known work lwo I ears before the Mast the 
result of his own experiences during a voyage 
recommended to him on account of his health 

Dan afe in Greek mythology daughter of 
Acrisius King of Argos She was shut up by 
her father m a braztn tower as there was a 
prophecy that her son would kill her father but 
Zeus who loved her descended to her in a 
shower of gold Set adrift on the waves by her 
father she reached safely one of the Cyclades 
where her child Perseus was brought up 
Correggio Rembrandt and Titian have made 
the stOTy of her union with Zeus the subject of 
famous paintings 

Danse a a genus of marattiaceous ferns 


forty nine sons of iPgyptus on their wedding 
night 

Dan ann Deities The legendary history of 
Ireland refeis to several intrusions of tubes m 
undent times At x time when th island was 
domin xtc d by Fomorians which m modern 
C xelic me ins giants thert arrived the Tuatha 
de Danann (pronounced too a de dan ann) the 
tribe of the goddess Danu who became con 
querors and were subsequently subdued by the 
Milesians Danu is i Cre it Mother goddess also 
called Ana or Anu Her name is still preserved 
by the Kerry mountains known as the Paps of 
Anu The other deities were her children or 
descendants The war god Nuada — he of the 
silver hand — was prominent Dagda who was 
connected with the oak and lire was king of 
the gods Diancecht the sage of leech craft 
provided salves for wounds he was a god of 
healing Manannan mac Lir was the sea god a 
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renowned trader a weather prophet’ and 
the best pilot The goddesses are of special 
interest Nemon was the wife of Nuada and 
evidently the same as the Caulish Nemetona an 
earth and grove deity Bngit daughter of 
Dagda was the same as the Celtic Brigantia 
A group of three Bngits are Brigit goddess of 
poetry Bngit goddess of healing and Brigit 
goddess of snuthwork The chief goddess of 
another group of three was Mdrngu or Mdrrigan 
who links with Morgan le bay of the Arthurian 
romances The name miy be connected with 
the old Persian margan ( life giver ) applied 
to the peirl the symbol of Aphrodite and 
Hathor the Egyptian cow and sky goddess In 
the Guchullm epic Morrigu appears as a raven or 
hoodie crow a heifer an eel and a grey wolf and 
she visits Cuchullin leading i eow whose milk 
gives healing The Danann love god was Angus 

Dan bury a town in Connecticut about *3 
miles n n e of New York It has notable manu 
factures of hats shirts and sewing machines 
Pop 26 035 (1917) 

Danby Francis painter born near Wexford 
m 1793 He established his reputation by The 
Upas Tree (1820) and by his Sunset at Sea after 
a Storm (1823) and in 1825 by his Delivery of 
Israel out of hgypt obtained the honour of being 
admitted as an associate of the Academy 
Among his subsequent pictures the most eele 
brated are The Opening of the Sixth Seal ex 
hibited in 1828 The Age of Gold in 1811 The 
Enchanted Island — Sunset in 1841 The Contest 
of the Lyre and Pipe m the l ale of Tempe m 1842 
and The Painter s Holiday in 1844 Danby s 
excellence lay in his landscapes He died in 
1801 

Dancing, a rhythmic movement of the limbs 
and body which in its simplest forms is pro 
bablj coeval with human existence Among 
primitive peoples it has served as an expression 
of strong emotion whether of joy sorrow love 
or as exemplified by the war dance of the 7ulu 
warriors lust of battle The Bushmen of Africa 
the Gonds of India the Fijians South Sea 
Islanders and others all have their dances m 
many cases these are imitative in character 
expressing in pantomime a great variety of every 
dav events and occupations Dancing enters 
largely into the religious ceremonial of many 
savage peoples as formerly into that of the 
ancient Lgvptians Phrygians Greeks and 
Romans The fact of David having danced 
before the Ark possibly accounted for the intro 
duction of the practice in the early Chnsti m 
Church some fathers of that body even holding 
that the angels and Apostles danced in Paradise 
Though soon generally condemned and aban 
doned dancing is still practised at some festivals 
of the Church in Spain It is now however 


viewed chiefly as an exercise and social amuse 
ment and is almost invariably accompanied by 
music Our modern dancing may be regarded 
as dating from the fifteenth century renaissance 
of the art in Italy thoroughlv organized at a 
somewhat later period in France which country 
though possessing few if any national dances of 
its own adopted and perfected those of other 
lands The dances of the French peasantry 
were of a light and lively character those of 
the court and upper classes were extremely grave 
and dignified the pavane being rather a pro 
cession than a dance The later saraband was 
highly popular while from the courante were 
derived the minuet and about 1770 the waltz 
which is still a general favourite Dancing 
flourished exceedingly under Iouis XIV him 
self an industrious and accomplished performer 
Kissing entered into the routine of many dances 
a fact whit h doubtless increased the indignation 
with which dancing was regarded by the English 
Puritans The old English Morris dance intro 
duced to this countrv in the reign of Ldw ird III 
was properly the Moorish dance derived 
through Spain the true home of dancing Among 
British nation il d moes are the Scottish reel and 
strathspey and the Irish jig Wales being un 
represented by eximplcs of the art Dancing 
can hardly be said to have unproved in recent 
years the German galop being too violent for 
perfect gr ice further detenor ition h is resulted 
from such import itions as the Americin barn 
dances fox trots and similar novelties with the 
still more recent tango and the jazz Signs are 
howeaer not wanting of a disposition to return 
to a greater beauty and dignity of movement 
Viewr d as an exercise dancing is of the greatest 
value and now enters largely into the cum 
culum of physical culture for the young The 
ballet originating m the fifteenth century m 
It ily h is been brought to perfection by Pavlova 
and other Russian performers In the charming 
art of skirt dancing the American I oie 1 uller 
was for long supreme while Maud Allan has 
had numerous imitators is un exponent of clas 
sical dancing — Bibliography I de Cahousac 
La danse ancienne et modeme C Vuillier His 
tory of Dancing J E C Flitch Modern Dancing 
and Dancers T and M W Kinney The Dance 
h L Urlm Dancing Ancient and Modem 
Dancing Disease orTarantism is a dancing 
mama seen m nervous disorders like hysteria 
and chorea It appears to have been epidemic 
in Germany and Italy m the Middle Ages when 
it was probably a manifestation of religious 
hysteria There are records of epidemics in the 
seventeenth century less widespread and more in 
frequent It is now only seen m individual cases 
Dandeli on ( Leontddon Taraxdcum ), a plant 
belonging to the nat ord Composite mdigenous 
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to Furope but now also common m America 
The leaves are all radical and runcmate or jagged 
on the margin From this circumstance has 
been derived its French name dent de lion (lion s 
tooth) of which the English appellation is a 
corruption The stems are hollow and have 
one large bright yellow flower head and a tapering 
milky perennial root which acts as an aperient 
and tonic and is much esteemed m affections of 
the liver The whole plant is lull of a milky and 
bitter juice The fruit of the plant is furnished 
with a white pappus and is transported far and 
wide by the wind 

Dandle Dinmont Terrier a peculnr breed 
of the Scotch terrier so called from the Border 
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f irmer of th it name who figure s m Scott s novel 
of Guy Mannermg The present representatives 
of the breed trace their origin to the terriers of 
one Tames Davidson of Hyndlee who lived in 
the early period of the nineteenth century and 
who possessed a fimous strain of terriers The 
breed is known by its short legs wiry and 
ibundant hair and large ears It is very 
courageous when fully grown It is usuilly 
either of a light brown or a bluish grey colour 
termed ri spcctively the Mustard and the 
Pepper variety 

Dan dolo Andrea Doge of Venice and of an 
illustrious Venetian fimily was born ibout 1310 
and made doge in 134 J He i irried on a w ir 
against the Turks with varying success and 
greatly extended Venetian commerce by opening 
a trading connection with Egypt He wrote a 
chronicle of Venice comprising the history of the 
Bepubhc from its commencement to 1339 whit h 
"as published in Muratons collection Rerum 
Itahcarum Scnptores (vol xxi) He died m 
Sept 1354 


Dandolo Enrico Doge of Venice w is chosen 
to that oflice in 1192 at the advanced age of 
eighty four On the formation of the fourth 
Crusade Dandolo induced the Senate to join m 
it and by its help recovered the revolted town 
of Zara Constantinople was next stormed the 
blind old doge it is said leading the attack In 
the division of the Bvzantine I inpirc the Vene 
tians added much to their dominions Dandolo 
died at Constantinople in 120# at the age of 
mnet> seven 

Danebrog or Dannebrog (dan e brog) liter 
ally the cloth or banner of the Danes a Danish 
order of knighthood instituted by Waldcmar II 
m 1219 and revived m 1671 by Christian V 
The dec oration consists of a c ross of gold patt fe, 
enamelled with ivlute and suspended by a white 
ribbon edged with red 

Dane gelt or Dane geld (that is Dane 
tax ) m English history, an annual tax laid on 
the English nation for maintaining forces to 
oppose the Danes or to furnish tribute to pro- 
cure peace It \*as at first one shilling and 
ultimately seven for every hide of land except 
such as belonged to the Church When the 
Danes became masters of England the danegelt 
was a tax levied by the Danish princes on every 
hide of land owned by the English It con 
tinued to be levied until 1161 when it was 
repealed by Henry II 

Dane lagh or Danelaw the ancient name of 
a strip of territory extending ilong the east coast 
of Engl uid from the Thimes to the Tweed 
ceded by Alfred to Guthrun king of the Danes 
after the battle of rthandune This name it 
retained till the Norman conquest its inh ibitants 
being governed by a modification of Danish law 
and not by English 1 iw 

Danewerk (da tie verk Ger Danes work’, 
D in Dannevirke) an ancient wall of about from 
30 to 40 feet high and of an equal thickness 
extending along the southern frontier of Schleswig 
for nearly 10 miles from the North Sea to the 
Baltic It was constructed m the middle of the 
tenth century and repaired in 1850 but was 
captured bj the Austrians and Prussians m the 
Schleswig Ilolstem War of 1864 md soon after 
destroyed 

Dan iel (Hcb God is my judge ) the pro 
phet a contemporary of Ezekiel was born of a 
distinguished Hebrew family In his youth 
605 b c he w is carried captive to Babylon and 
educated in the B lbylonish court for the service 
of King Nebuch idnezzar Thrown into the 
lions dc n for consc icntiously refusing to obey the 
king he was mir iculously preserved and finally 
made chief adviser in the court of the Persian 
King Darius He is one of the greater prophets 
The book of the Old Testament which bears his 
name is divided into an historical and a prophetic 
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part Modern criticism generally regards it as 
written during the oppression of the Jews under 
Antiochus about 170 b c It is partly m 
Aramaic 

Daniel Samuel an English historian and 
poet contemporary with Shakespeare was born 
m 1 j(j 2 died m 1619 Under the patronage of 
the Pembroke family he received several court 
appointments but he commonly lived m the 
country employed m literary pursuits His 
great poem The History of the Civil Wars between 
the Houses of York and I ancaster is written with 
much rhetorical grace and dignity of style He 
wrote also Epistles to Distinguished Persons 
Musophilus a dialogue besides pastorals sonnets 
a few tragedies and a History of England till the 
time of Edward III Ills works were edited by 
A B Grosart (1885-96) 

Dan iell John Frederick a distinguished 
English physicist born at London 12th March 
1790 died 13th March 1845 In 1816 he com 
menced the Quarterly Journal of Science and 
Art m concert with Brande In 1820 he pub 
hshed an account of a new hygrometer which 
he had invented Soon afterwards his valuable 
works Meteorological Essays and the essay on 
Artificial Climate appeared In 18 11 he was 
appointed professor of chemistry m King s 
College London and made further important 
discoveries chief amongst which is his battery 
for maintaining a powerful and continuous cur 
rent of electricity (see next article) 1 or these 
discoveries he received succc sively the three 
medals m the gift of the Royal Society In 
1843 he was made a d c l of Oxford 

Daniell s Cell a voltaic cell which was 
originally constructed m the following way A 



Darnell s Mattery — Section of Cell 


C, Outer copper cell B Solution of sulphate of copper 
D, Shelf for sulphate of copper E Porous cell A Sul 
phunc Acid z Zinc 

tall cylindrical copper vessel was nearly filled 
with saturated solution of sulphate of copper 
A rod of amalgamated zinc was enclosed in a 
skin or bladder which was filled with dilute 


sulphuric acid and was suspended in the copper 
cylinder When the zinc rod is connected by a 
wire with the copper vessel which itself forms 
one of the plates of the cell the current passes 
from the copper through the wire to the "me 
Instead of the bladder or skm porous earthen 
ware pots are now employed to contain the dilute 
sulphuric acid m which the zinc is immersed 
In improved modifications of Daniell s cell the 
dilute sulphuric acid in the porous pot is replaced 
by a solution of zinc sulphate This eliminates 
local action The following is an outline of the 
action of such a cell The positively charged 
10 ns of copper move towards the copper vessel 
give up their positive charge there and are 
deposited as a fresh layer of copper on the inside 
of the vessel The zinc 10 ns similarly move 
towards the copper vessel and 111 the copper 
sulphate solution take the place of copper 1011 s 
and form zinc sulphate The negatively charged 
S0 4 10 ns move towards the zinc rod and after 
giving up their charge dissolve zinc from the 
rod forming fresh zinc sulphate solution in the 
porous pot The electrical energy is derived 
from the conversion of zinc into zinc sulphate 
So long as the supply of copper sulphate is kept 
up copper and not hydrogen is releised at the 
positive electrode The cell is thus free from 
polarization and is capable of maintaining a 
constant current in a circuit for a long period 
In order that the copper sulphate solution may re 
mam saturated the sht If at the top of the copper 
vessel is ki pt full of copper sulphate crystals 

Dankali or Dana kil (the former is the 
Aribic singular the latter the plural) the 
common name of a number of wild tribes that 
inhabit Africa east of Abyssinia between it and 
the Red Sea bordering on the south with the 
Somalis I hey are Ethiopians but their features 
clearly indicate an intermixture of Arab blood 
Some engage m fishing others in the rearing of 
cattle They arc of the Mohammedan religion 
and are estimated to number about 70 000 

Dan necker Johann Heinrich German sculp 
tor bom m 1758 died in 1841 Early signs of 
talent recommended him to the notice of Charles 
Duke of Wurtcmberg As a student at the 
Karlschule he greatly distinguished himself was 
appointed court sculptor and visited Paris and 
Rome In 1790 he returned to Wurtemberg and 
became professor of the Fine Arts at Stuttgart 
His best works arc his statue of Christ and his 
Ariadne seated on a Panther His portrait busts 
are excellent those of Schiller Lavater and the 
Duchess Stephanie of Baden deserve particular 
mention 

Dannemo ra, a village on a lake of the same 
namv 24 miles n n e of Upsala m Sweden 
celebrated for its iron mines the second richest 
in Sweden which have been worked for upwards 
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of three centuries and produce the finest iron m 
the world 

D Annunzio See Annunzio 

Dante (a contraction of Durante ) Alighieri 
(d&n ta a le ge a re) the greatest of Italian poets 
was born m Florence between 18th May and 17th 
June 1265 of a family belonging to the lower 
nobility died 1321 His education was confided 
to the learned Brunetto Latmi lie is said also 
to have studied at various seats of learning and 
it is certain that either at this time or in the 
course of his wandering life he made himself 
master of all the knowledge of his time He 
seems to have been quite a boy no more than 
nine years of age when he first saw Beatrice 
Portinan and the love she awakened in him he 
has described m that record of his early years 
the Vita Nuova as well as m his later great work 
the Divma Commedia in terms which make it 
hard to distinguish the real personality of 
Beatrice from some ideal powtr of beauty and 
virtue of which she is to Dante the symbol 
Their actual lives at least went far enough apart 
Beatrice marrying a noble Florentine Simone 
Bardi m 1287 and dying three years afterwards 
while the year following Dante married Gemma 
dei Donati by whom he had seven children At 
this time the Guelfic party in Florence became 
divided into the rival factions of Bianrhi and 
Nen (Whites and Blacks) the latter being in 
extreme Papal party while the former leaned 
to reconciliation with the Chibellines Dante s 
sympathies were with the Bianchi and being 
a prior of the trades and a leading citizen m 
Florence he went on an embassy to Rome to 
influence the Pope on behalf of the Bianchi The 
rival faction of the Neri however had got the 
upper hand in the city and in the usual f ishion 
of the time were burning the houses of their 
rivals and slaying them in the open street In 
Dante s absence his enemies obtained a decree 
of banishment against him coupled with a he ivy 
fine a sentence which was soon followed by 
another condemning him to be burned alive for 
malversation and peculation From this time 
the poet became and to the end of his life re 
mained an exile and his history first lost by 
the indifference of contemporaru s and then 
hallowed by the legends of later generations 
becomes semi mythical He li is told us himself 
how he wandered through almost all parts 
where this language is spoken and how hard he 
felt it to climb the stairs and eat the bitter 
bread of strangers Dunng this period he is 
said to have visited many cities Arezzo Bologna 
Sienna and even Paris In 1314 he found 
shelter with Can Grande della Scala at Verona 
where he remained till 1318 In 1320 we find 
him staying at Ravenna with his friend Guido 
da Polenta In Sept , 1321, his sufferings and 


wanderings were ended by death He was 
buried at Ravenn i where Ins bones still lie 
His great poem tin Dmina Commedia (Dmne 
Comedy) written in great p irt if not altogether 
during his exile is divided into three parts 
entitled IIcll I urgatory and Paradise The 
poet dreuns th it he has wandered into a dusky 
forest when the sh idi of \ngil ippears and 
offers to concluc t him through hell and purgatory 
Further the pag in poet may not go but Beatrice 
herself shall lead him through paradise Ihe 
journey through hell is Inst described and the 
imaginative power with which the distorted 
characters of the guilty and the punishments 
laid upon them are brought before us the lm 
pressivc pathos of these short histories — often 
compressed in Dante s severe style into a couple 
of lines— of Pope and Ghibtllmc Italian lord and 
lady the passionate depth of < haractemation 
the subtle insight and intense faith make up a 
whole which for significance and completeness 
has perhaps no rival in the work of any one man 
except vTschylus and Shakespeare From hell 
the poet still m the comp iny of Virgil ascends 
to purgatory where the scenes are still mostly 
of the sunc kind though the punishments are 
only temporary In the earthly paradise Dante 
beholds Beatrice in a scene of surp issing magnifl 
cence ascends with her into the celestial para- 
dise and after roaming over seven spheres 
reaches the eighth where he beholds the 
glorious compiny which surrounds the tnum 
phint Redeemer In tlu ninth Dante feels 
himself in presence of the divine essence and 
sees the souls of the blessed on thrones in a circle 
of infinite magnitude The Deity himself m 
the tenth he cannot see for excess of light 
Dante may be said not only to have made Italian 
poetry but to have stamped the mark of his 
personality upon all modern literature His 
influence upon Tuglish letters begins with the 
poc try of C haueer Dante s moral system is 
largely derived from St Thom is and he certainly 
owes much to the Neoplatonic® and especially 
to St Augustine but his own contemporaries 
considered the Dimna Commedia as a book of 
divine wisdom The vision iry experience upon 
which the whole work is based is the result of a 
sudden realization of the hideousness of vice and 
the beauty of virtue and of the universality and 
omnipotence of love t re ihzation which came 
upon the poet with the force of i special revela 
tion There are many notable translations of 
Dante s great poem Amongst English versions 
we mav mention those of Cary Longfellow, 
Dean Plumptrc and Haselfoot and prose trans 
lations by Dr John Carlyle C F Norton and 
H F Tozer The Vita Nuova has been ad 
mirably translated by D G Rossetti m his Early 
Italian Poets Dante s other works ajre II 
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Convito (The Banquet) a senes of philosophical 
commentaries on the author s canzoni 11 
Catizomerc a collection of poems a I atin 
treatise De Monorchia 1 work intended to prove 
the supremacy of the head of the holy Roman 
Empire a treatise on the Italian language 
entitled He Vulgan rioquio and an inquiry 
into the relative altitude of the water and the 
land De Aqua et Terra — Biblioc rapiiy P J 
Toynbee Dante Dictionary Dante Alighieri his 
Life and Works Maria Rossetti Shadow of Dante 
J A Symonds A Study of Dante M W Vernon 
Readings m Dante M I E Castle Dante P 
Gauthicz Dante essai sur sa vie W H V 
Readc 2 he Moral System of Dante s Inferno 
A G F Howell Dante his Life and Works (The 
Peoples Books) R T Holbrook Portraits of 
Dante 

Danton (dan t5n) Georges Jacques an advo 
cate by profession and one of the great ligures in 
the French Revolution born 1759 executed in 
1794 His (olossal stature athletic frame and 
powerful voice contributed not a little together 
with his intellectual gifts and audacity to win 
him a prominent position amongst the revolu 
tionanes He founded the club of the Cordeliers 
was foremost m orgmizmg and conducting the 
attack cm the Tudories 10th Aug 1792 and as 
a reward for such services was made Minister of 
Justice and a member of the Provisional Executive 
Council When the advance of the Prussian 
army spread consternation amongst the members 
of the Government Danton alone preserved his 
courage and in a celebrated speech summoned 
all Frenchmen capable of bearing arms to m irch 
against the enemy He voted for the capital 
punishment of all returning aristocrats but 
undertook the defence of religious worship and 
along with Robespierre brought Hubert and the 
worshippers of the goddess Reason to the 
scaffold But the rivalry of the two great 
leaders had now reached a point when one must 
succumb and the crafty Robespierre succeeded 
in having Danton denounced and thrown into 
prison 31st March 1794 Five days afterwards 
he was condemned by the revolutionary tribunal 
as an accomplice m a conspiracy for the restora 
tion of monarchy and executed the same day — 
Bibliography J F E Robmet Danton 
homme d etat A H Bcesly Life of Danton H 
Belloc Danton 

Dantzig or Danzig (d&ntzi/i Pol Gdansk 
Lat Gedanum) until 1919 a fortified town and 
port Prussia capital of the province of West 
Prussia 253 miles n 1 of Berlin on the left bank 
of the west arm of the Vistula about 3 miles 
above its mouth in the Baltic and intersected by 
the Mottlau which here divides into several 
arms In 1919 Dantzig with the surrounding 
territory wis constituted a Free City by the 


terms of the Treaty of Versailles and placed 
under the protection of the League of Nations 
The Constitution approved by the I cague of 
Nations in Nov 1920 provided for a diet of 120 
members and a Senate The High ( ommissioner 
assumed ollice in Jan 1921 The area of 
the Tree City is about 709 sq miles pop 
about 351 180 pop of Dantzig proper 182 468 
(1919) The more modern parts of the town 
are regularly and well built 111 the other parts 
the streets are narrow and the houses old and 
indifferent Amongst the principal buildings 
are the Dom or Gitliedril begun in 1J43 the 
chureh of St ( atherine the exchange the 
arsenal and obscrvitory The industries are 
numerous but excepting those connected with 
shipbuilding artillery and beer not of great 
importance Dant/ig has for centuries been 
a well known shipping port and gram market 
and the advantages of its geographical position 
h ive often placed it in the first rank and increased 
its prosperity The proper port of Dantzig is 
Neufahrwasscr at the mouth of the Vistula but 
vessels of large size can now come up to and 
enter the town After being alternately pos 
sessed by the Teutonic knights and the Poles 
Dantzig on the partition of I oland fell to the 
lot of Prussia in 1793 

Dan ube (ancient Ister or Danubms Ger 
Donau) a celebrated river of Europe originates 
m two small streams rising in the Schwarzwald 
or Blaek I orest m Baden and uniting at 
Donaueschingcn The direct distance from 
source to mouth of the Danube is about 1000 
miles and its total length including windings 
about 1670 miles Irom its source the Danube 
flows m a north easterly direction to Ulm in 
Wurtemberg where it becomes navigable for 
vessels of 100 tons then to Ratisbon 111 Bavaria 
where it becomes navigable for steamers Here 
it turns in a south e isterly direc tion entering 
Austria at Passau passing Vienna and Bud ipest 
above which 1 itter town it suddenly turns due 
south holding this direction till it is joined by the 
Drave after which it runs s s 1 through Yugo 
Slavia entering Serbia at Belgrade Continuing 
its general course eastward it forms for 1 long 
distance the boundary line between Rouinama 
and Bulgaria At Silistna it once more turns 
northward and flowing between Roumania 
proper and Bessarabia falls into the B1 ic k Sea 
by three different outlets In the upper part of 
its course through Wurtemberg and Bavaria 
the Danube flows through some of the most 
fertile and populous districts of its basin Its 
princ ipal affluents here are the Iser and Lech In 
Austria it passes through a succession of pic 
turesque scenery till past Vienna the land on 
both sides being well peopled and cultivated 
The principal affluents are the March or Morawa, 
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and the Ens After passing through what is 
called the Carpathian Gate at Pressburg where 
it enters Hungary it breaks up into a number 
of branches forming a labyrinth of islands known 
as Schuttcn but on emerging it flows uninter 
ruptedly southwards through wide plains inter 
gpersed with pools marshes and sandy wastes 
The principal affluents here are the Save the 
Urave and the Theiss Sixty miles before 
entering Roumama the river passes through a 
succession of rapids or cataracts which it has 
m ide m cutting a passage for itself through the 
cross chain of hills which connect the Carpa 
thian Mountains with the Alps The last of 
these cataracts at Old Orsova is called the Iron 
Gate The lower course of the Danube in 
Roumama and Bulgaria is through a flat and 
marshy but fertile and densely peopled wheat 
producing region In this part it increases its 
width from 1400 to 2100 yards forms an expanse 
like a sea and is studded with islands Of the 
three outlets the Suhna Mouth is the deepest 
and is the most used up river channel The 
Danube is navigable for steamers up to Regens 
burg (Ratisbon) nearly 1500 miles from its 
mouth Some of its tributaries such as the 
Save the Theiss and the Drave are also navi 
gable so that the water system of the Danube 
may be estimated as admitting of about 2500 
miles of steam navigation — Bibliography Sir 
C A Hartley Description of the Delta of the 
Danube F D Millet The Danube B G Baker 
The Danube with Pen and Pencil Walter Jerrold 
The Danube 

Danubian Civilization a term applied to the 
culture area north of the Age m area It was 
influenced by Agean culture but had marked 
local features Pastoral and trading peoples m 
the Danube Valley and on the Danube Valley 
tr ule route leading to the Baltic and the North 
Sea developed a vigorous culture but have left 
no inscriptions Their weapons and implements 
of bronze and iron are of well marked types 
They were chariot racers fierce warriors fairer 
than the Ageans keepers of pigs and eaters of 
pork and drinkers of beer The Aehseans who 
over ran Greece were pork e iting fighting pas 
toralists So were the Celts who swept west 
ward According to Greek writers the Celts 
were tall and fair or ruddy and it may be the 
Caledonians of Scotland whose tribal name is 
Celtic were of this stock There was however 
much racial fusion in the Danubian area There 
was certainly culture mixing Agean influence 
met Anatolian and the burial customs vary as 
do the skulls found in ancient graves A crcma 
ting people swept westward into France and 
through the British Isles and cremation was 
practised by the Homeric warriors The diffu 
sion of Indo European languages is believed to 


be connected with the periodic ethnic disturb 
ances in the Danubian area As the conquering 
Semites absorbed tin old civilizations of Mcso 
potamia and Egjpt so appirently did the 
Danubian peoples ibsorb if ter conquest the 
older Age in civilization mixing it with their 
own An Anatolian elenu nt sue h as the Pclopid 
also entered the ethnic melting pot from which 
emerged the glory til it was ( i ee ee 

Danubian Principalities i inme formerly 
given to the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallaehi i now belonging to Roumama It was 
also often used for Serbu and Bulgarin 

Dan vers a town of the United States Mas 
sachusetts 15 miles n n i of Boston with 
tanneries and manufactures of boots and shoes 
Pop 9407 

Danville three towns United States — (I) 
In Illinois it has coal mines Pop J2 909 — 
(2) In Pennsylvania it has blast furnaces and 
rolling mills Pop 7517 (1) In Virginia an 

import int tobacco centre lop 20 181 

Daph ne the ( reck name for 1 lurel in Greek 
mythology a nymph beloved by Apollo Deaf 
to the suit of the god and fleeing from him she 
besought Zeus to protect her Her prayer was 
heard and it the moment Apollo was about to 
encircle her in his irms she was changed by her 
mother C ica into i 1 mrel a tree thenceforth 
consecrated to the god 

Daph ne a genus of plants nat ord Thyme 
leacea; They are shrubs inhabiting the greater 
part of the northern hemispht re but chiefly the 
south of 1 urope and the warmer parts of Asia 
The best known is the mezereon (D Mezerium) 
with pale green leaves ind very fragrant flowers 
D Laureola (spurge 1 lurel) his an irritant bark 
and its berries arc poisonous 

Daph nia the water flea a genus of minute 
crust iceans belonging to the division Brancluo 
poda The best known species is the D pulex 
or branch horned water flea which is a 
favourite microscopic object The head is 
prolonged into a snout md is provided with a 
single central compound eye it is also furnished 
with antennae which act as oars propelling it 
through the water by a series of short springs or 
jerks These animals are very abundant in 
many ponds and ditches and the red colour 
which they assume m summer imparts the 
appearance of blood to the water 

Darab or Darabjerd a town Persia pro 
vmce of Farsistan beautifully situated in an 
extensive plain among groves of dates oranges 
and lemons 140 miles south east of Shiraz 
Pop from 6000 to 12 000 
Dfir al- Baida Dar el Beida, or Casa 
Blanca a seaport on the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco exporting linseed peas beans barley 
and eggs and unportmg British and other goods 
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Darbhan gah, a town of Hindustan m the appointed a Commission of the Straits to control 


Patna division of Behar in a low lying district 
subject to inundation it is the residence of the 
Maharajah of Darbhingah who has a fine new 
palace here Pop 02 028 

D Ar blay Madame maiden name Frances 
Burney born m 1752 at Lynn Regis in Norfolk 
died at Bath 1 840 She was the second daughter 
of Dr Burney author of the History of Music 
In 1780 she was appointed one of the keepers of 
the robes to Queen Charlotte in 1793 married 
the Comte d Arblay a French emigrant artillery 
officer with whom she afterwards went to France 
and who on the restoration of the Bourbons 
attained the rank of general She gained con 
siderablc celebrity by her literary productions 
These were mostly novels of which she produced 
four — Fvehna Cecilia Camilla and The Wan 
derer She published the memoirs of her father 
which appeared m 1832 and seven volumes of 
her Letters and Dianes edited by her niece, were 
also published 

Dar dandles ( nelz ancient Hellespont) a 
narrow channel which connects the Sea of Mar 
mora with the Grecian Archipelago and at this 
particular point separates Europe from Asia It 
is about 40 miles m length and varies m breadth 
from 1 to 4 miles A rapid current often much 
increased by winds runs southward On the 
Asiatic side the country is fine and fertile rising 
gradually upwards from the sea to the range of 
Mount Ida the European side is steep and rugged 
but densely peopled and highly cultivated On 
both shores there arc numerous forts and bat 
tenes Two castles on the opposite shores occupy 
the sites of ancient Sestos and Abydos and recall 
the story of Hero and Leandcr By treaty made 
m 1841 between the five Great Powers and 
Turkey confirmed by the Peace of Paris m 1 856 
it was settled that no non Turkish man of war 
should piss the strait without the express permis 
sion of the Turkish Government In April 1912 
the Dardanelles were closed so is to prevent the 
Italian fleet from attacking the Turkish war 
vessels stationed there but they were reopened 
on 1st May m consequence of the protests of 
the Neutral Powers On 3rd Nov 1914 the 
forts were bombarded by a combined British and 
French Squadron and in May 1915 an army was 
landed in the Dardanelles but the attempt of 
the Allies to force the Dardanelles proved a 
failure A Dardanelles Commission was subse 
quently constituted by the British Government m 

1916 and the first report published on 8th March 

1917 By the Treaty of Peace made m 1920 
between the Allied Powers and Turkey the latter 
lost possession of all her fortresses m Europe and 
Asia and the defences of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosporus were to be demolished According 
to the Treaty of Sfcvres the League of Nations has 


the coastal area of the Dardanelles 

Dardanelles Commission a Royal Com 
mission appointed b> the British Parliament to 
investigate and inquire mto the failure of the 
Dardanelles campaign of 1915 The members 
of the Commission were Lord Cromer chairman 
Andrew Fisher Sir Thomas Mackenzie Sir I>rede 
rick Cowley W 1 Roch Tames A Clyde 
Stephen L Gwynne Admiral Sir W H May 
Lord Nicholson and Lord Justice Pickford This 
Commission sat through 1916 and published two 
Reports one m March 1917 and the second in 
Nov 1919 There were two minority Reports 
one containing a dissent by A Fisher and Sir 
1 Mackenzie on certain details and a separate 
report by Walter Roch member of Parliament 
The Report is remarkable for its candour and 
frankly censured the Asquith Government espe 
cially Mr Asquith himself Lord Fisher and Lord 
Kitchener for the failure of the campaign When 
the first section of the Report was published in 
March 1917 a discussion arose in the press as 
to why a document revealing the inner history 
of an ill fated campaign should be published 
by the Government in time of war The opposi 
tion maintained that this was done by the I loyd 
George Government for political reasons with 
a view to discrediting the Asquith administration 
Dar danus m Greek mythology son of Zeus 
and Electra the daughter of Atlas He is the 
mythical ruler of the Dardanians who are 
identified with the Trojans 
Dard istan th it is the c ountry of the Dards 
a mountainous region in Asia on the Upper 
Indus included within the boundaries of British 
India and partly in Kashmir and which is held 
by the Dards and other tribes owning little 
allegiance to any superior The D irds speak an 
Aryan tongue allied to the Sanskrit were once 
Buddhists but arc now Moslems by religion 
The name is used sometimes in a wider sometimes 
m a narrower sense roughly as equivalent to the 
Gilghit Agency 

Dar es Salaam the capital of former 
German East Africa a seaport with a good 
natural harbour and a dock a fortified military 
station partly consisting of stone houses partly 
of native huts carries on a considerable trade 
in rubber and other African commodities It 
was captured by the British m Sept 1916 
Pop 50 000 including 500 Europeans 

Darfur or Darfoor a considerable region 
of Central Africa forming a large oasis in the 
south east corner of the Great Desert It may 
be considered as lying between lat 11 and 15° 
n and long 26° and 29 e on the east it has 
Kordofan and on the west Bornou while the 
regions to the south are occupied by barbarous 
nations The inhabitants are Mohammedans and 
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negroes and semi barbarous Their occupation 
is chiefly agriculture and cattle form their 
principal wealth The ruler is 1 native sultan 
There is a trade with Egypt carried on by means 
of caravans Among the articles that Darfur 
exports are ivory ostrich feathers gum and 
copper it imports sugar < otton c loth hardw ire 
and lire arms Unlimited polyguny is il lowed 
and the morals and manners of the natives are 
of a very degraded kmd Darfur is part of the 
Egyptian Sudan area 150 000 sq miles Pop 
estimated at 750 000 

Daric, an ancient Persian gold com of Darius 
weighing about 129 grains value about 25» ind 



Golden Dane from British Museum 

bearing on one suit the figure of an archer In 
later times the name has been applied to a silver 
coin having the figure of an archer 

Da rien, Gulf of 1 gulf of the C iribbean Sea 
at the north extremity of South America 
between the Isthmus of Pan una and the main 
land 

Darien Isthmus of often used as synony 
mous with the Isthmus of Panama but more 
strictly ipphed to the neck of land between the 
Gulf of D irien and the Pacific 

Darien Scheme a celebrated financnl pro 
ject concern d and set afloat by William Pater 
son a Siotsmm towards the close of tht seven 
teenth century Piterson was a rnm of bold 
ind origin ll conceptions and possessed of 1 wide 
knowledge of commerce and finanu He was 
the first projector of the Bank of England but 
did not receive his just ricoinptnsc His next 
scheme was one of magnificent proportions He 
proposed to form an emporium on each side of 
the Isthmus of Darien or 1 anama for the trade 
ot the opposite < ontuu nts The settlement thus 
form* d would become the entrepbt for an 
immense exchange between the m inufacturers 
of I uropc and the produce of South America and 
Asia P iterson had designed to limit the benefits 
oi the st heme to Scotland mainly but had to seek 
help m I ondon where the subscriptions soon ran 
up to £300 000 Alarm wee soon excited amongst 
the English merchants especially those eon 
neeted with the Indies at the gigantic Scottish 
scheme and the Fnglish subscriptions were 
withdrawn Scotland indignant at this treat 
ment subscribed at once and with great en 
thusiasm £400 000 a full half of all the cash m 
the kingdom Little more than the half how 
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ever was paid up In 1098 five large vessel# 
laden with stores and with 1200 intending 
colonists sailed for the Isthmus of Darien Ilie 
settlement was formed in a suitable position 
and the colonists fortified 1 secure and eapieious 
hirbour but nothing else had been rightlj 
calculitcd Many of the eolomsts were men 
who knew nothing about colom/mg the pro 
visions were either improper ior the climate or 
soon exhausted the merehandi e they had 
brought was not adapted for the West Indian 
market To add to the lr dilhculties the colonists 
were attacked by the Spaniards and all commerce 
forbidden with them hor eight months the 
colony bore up but at the end of th it time the 
survivors were compelled by disease and famine 
to abandon their settlement and return to 1 urope 
Two of the ships were lost on the way home and 
only about thirty men including I aterson 
it u hed Scotland — Cf A I ang History of 
Scotland 

Darius the nunc of several Persian kings 
— (1 ) Darius I fourth King of 1 ersi 1 son of 
Ilystaspes 1 prince of the royal fmuly of the 
Athccmenidr ittaincel the throne 111 521 bc 
H is reign w is distinguished by mam important 
events lie reduced after a two ye ns siege 
the re volte tl city of Babylon and led an expedi 
lion of 700 000 men agnnst the Stytlnans on 
the Danube from which he extrieited himself 
after suffering great losses To revenge himself 
against the Athcm ms who h id promoted a revolt 
of the Ionnn cities he sent an irmv under 
Mirdonius to invade Greece But the ships of 
Mardonius were destroyed by a storm 111 doubling 
Mount Athos (192 b c ) and his army w is cut 
to pieces by the Ihraenns Darius however 
fitted out a second expedition of 500 000 men 
which was met on the plains of M irathon by an 
Athenian army 10 000 stiong under Miltudes 
and complete ly defe ited (490 b c ) Darius had 
determined on a third expedition when he died 
485 nc — (2) Darius II surnamed Nothus 
or the Bistard by the Greeks an illegitimate son 
of Art ixerxes I ( Longimdnm ) He ascended the 
throne m 42 J b c end died m 404 b e His son 
Cvrus is famili ir to us through Xe nophon s 
Anabasis — (3) Darius III surnimed Codoman 
nus great grandson of D irius II was the twelfth 
mel last King of Persia He ascended the throne 
330 n e when the kingdom liiel been weakened 
by luxury and the tyranny of the satraps under 
his predecessors and could not resist the attacks 
of a powerful invader Such was Alexander of 
Macedon and the army which was sent against 
him by Darius was totally routed on the banks 
of the Gramcus in Asia Minor Darius then 
hastened with 400 000 soldiers to meet Alexander 
m the mountainous region of Cilicia and was a 
second time totally defeated near the Issus S33 

82 
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bc Two years afterwards all proposals for 
peace having been rejected by Alex inder Darius 
collected a second army and meeting the Mace 
doman forces between Arbcla and Gaugamcla 
was again routed and had to seek safety in flight 
(331 bc) Alexander now captured Susa the 
capital and 1 ersepohs and reduced all Persia 
Meanwhile Darius was collecting another army 
at Lcbatani in Media when a trutorous con 
spiracy was formed against lum by which he lost 
his life in 310 bc Alexander married his 
d luglitcr Statira 

Darjeel ing or Darjiling a district of India 
111 the extreme north of the lieutenant governor 
ship of Bengil near the Sikkim frontier area 
1234 sq miles Tea eoffee cinchona and cotton 
are cultivated and the cultivation of the tea 
plant and the making of tea is now the staple 
industry I op 2 A) 000 — Darjeeling the chief 
town is a smitary station and the summer 
quarters of the Bengal Government md though 
little more thin 10 miles from the plains stands 
at in elev ition of 7 100 feet above sea level on 
a ridge with deep valleys on c ither side in a bleak 
but healthy situation rhere is 1 residence of 
the Lieutenant C overnor b irrac ks and a Sana 
torium Hit town w is ic quire d by the British 
Government 111 381/ Pop 37 0/3 much in 
creased 111 the hot weather 

Darlaston a town and parish Fnglmd 
17 milts s by 1 of Stafford It has extensive 
coal and iron mines lop 3 8 218 

Darling C race 1 celebrated English heroine 
was born m 181 > in the Longstone Lighthouse 
(1 irne Islands coast of Northumbc rl ind ) of 
wluth lu r father was kteper In 1838 the 
sttimtr 1 orfar&hirr with forty one passengtrs 
on board besidts htr crew bee line disabled off 
the h irne Islands during a storm and was 
thrown on a rock where she broke into two part 
of the crew and pissengers being left clinging 
to the wreck Next morning Willi im Darling 
descried tilt m from I ongstone about a mile 
distant but he shr ink from attempting to re u h 
the wreck through a boiling sea in a boat His 
daughter Grace howc\ cr implored him to make 
the attempt and let her accompany him At 
last he t onsented and father and daughter e ich 
taking an oar they reached the wreck and sue 
cieded in rescuing nine sufferers The news of 
the heroic deed soon spread and the brave girl 
received testimonials from all quarters A purse 
of £7 >0 was publicly subscribed and presented 
to her Four years afterwards she died of 
consumption 20th Oct 1842 

Darling (from a governor of New South 
Wales) a name of several applications in Aus 
trulia The Darling River a river rising in the 
north east of New South Wales flows m a south 
westerly direction till it joins the Murray — 


Darling District is a pastoral district about 
50 000 sq miles in extent in the south west of 
New South Wales and watered by the Darling 
and the Murr ly - The Darling Douns arc a rich 
tableland west of Brisbane in Queensland It 
is well watered md measures about 6000 sq 
miles — lhe Darling Range is a range of granite 
mountains m Western Australia running m a 
northerly direction parallel with the coast from 
Point d Fntrecastc iux for 250 milts 

Dar lington a municipal and parli imentary 
borough Lngland county and 17 J miles south 
of Durhim well built chiefly of brick The 
woollen manuficturc is cirrud on to a con 
siderable extent md there are large ironworks 
and works manufacturing steel locomotive 
engines md iron bridges Pop O'/ 8( (> 

Darlingto nia a rem irkablc genus of Amen 
can pitcher plants nat ord S irraecmaccse A 
single species is known from California The 
leaves aie long and trumpet shaped with a wing 
rising from one side of the mouth 

Darmstadt (darm stat) a town Germany, 
capitil of the former Grand duchy of Ilesse in a 
sandy plain on the Darm 3 / miles s of Tr mkfort 
It consists of in old md inew town The former 
which is 11 k business part of the town is very 
poorly built the houses ire old and the streets 
niriow md gloomy I he new town is Did out 
with gre it rcgul irity and h is h indsome squares 
and houses Among the remarkable buildings 
aie the old p d ice (with 1 library of z()0 000 
volumes md 4000 MSS 1 picture gillcry and 
a rich museum of natural historj ) the Homan 
Catholic Church md the Hithhius or town hall 
built 111 3580 Dirmstult his numerous and 
varied industries which include m ichincry car 
pets chemicals and h its Pop 87 089 

Darmstadt or Hesse Darmstadt S ee Ilesse 
Dar nel the popular name of 7 ahum lemulen 
lum the only poisonous British gr iss It 
appeirs to be the infehx lolium of \ 11 g 1 l and 
possibly the tires of Scripture Its properties 
are due to the const int presence of a poisonous 
fungus m the gruns It is met with in corn 
fields and is now natur ilueel m North America 
Darn6tal (dir natal) a town Innce de 
partment of Seine InfiSricure 2| miles east of 
Rouen There arc extensive woollen fictories 
and spinning mills Pop 7238 

Darn ley Henry Stuart Lord son of the 
b arl of Le nnox and I ady Margaret Douglas a 
niece of Henry VIIi (her mother being first 
married to lames IV) born 1545 In 3 j 65 he 
was married to Mary Queen of Scots It was an 
unfortunate mitch and ere long gave rise first 
to coolness then to open quarrel and finally to 
deadly hate which the murder of Rizzio to 
which Darnlcy was a party only increased 
Mary iffected however to be reconciled to him 
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but could not long conceal her contempt for the 
handsome imbecile After the birth of a son 
subsequently James VI Darnlcy -was seized at 
Glasgow with smallpox Irom which he h id barely 
recovered when Mary visited him and had him 
conveyed to an isolated house called Kirk o 
Field close to the Edinburgh uty walls This 
dwelling which belonged to a retainer of Both 
well s the rapidly rising fav ourite was blow n 
into the air with gunpowder (10th leb 1507) 
Ihc dead bodies of Dirnley and his page were 
found m a field at a distance of 80 yards from 
the house quite free from any mark which such 
an explosion would ciuse Strong circum 
stantml evidence points to Botliwcll as the 
murderer and to Mary as an accomplice in the 
crime 

Darrang an administrative district of Hindu 
stan forming a portion of the upper valley of the 
Brahmaputra in the province of Ass im are 1 
3418 sq miles pop 308 000 Virgin forests 
tover a large portion of the region 

Darters or Snake birds a genus (Plotus) 
of web footed birds of the cormorant familv 
found near the eastern coasts of the tropical 
parts of Americ 1 md on the western coast of 
tropic al Afric 1 as well as m Australia New 
7ealand and New ( nine 1 The birds perch on 
trees by the sides of likes ligoons and rivers 
and afti r hovering over the w iter suddenly dart 
at their prey with unerring um (hence the name) 
From the serpent like fonn of their head and 
nc ek the head being sc ire ely thicker than the 
neck they are c ilk d snake birds 

Dart ford a town rnglaiul Kent on the 
13 irent 15 miles south cast of I ondon On the 
river are numerous paper torn and oil mills 
a large foundry and an extensive gunpowder 
manufactory Dartford w is the first pi ice m 
Britain where 1 piper mill wis erected Wat 
Tyler was a native of this place and the msur 
rcction known by his name broke out at Dartford 
(1381) Dirtford gives its name to a parlia 
mentary division of the county Pop 2b 00 o 

Dartmoor an extensive upland tract m 
Tiigland m the western part of Devonshire 
often called the Forest of Dartmoor and belonging 
to the Duchy of Cornwall reaching from Brent 
s to Oakhampton n 22 miles with a breadth 
of about 20 miles and occupying from 130 000 
to 150 000 acres Cattle and sheep are fed on 
the coarse grass during the summer months 
Several of the rugged granite hills (here called 
tors) are of consideiablc height Yes Tor rising 
2050 feet above the plain Dartmoor prison 
built in 1800 as a State prison and subsequently 
used as a convict depot was closed on 1st March 
1017 by decision of the War Office It was used 
as a place of detention for conscientious objectors 
until 1919 


Dartmouth a municipal borough and sea 
port of rngland county of De\on near the 
mouth of the Dart It wis at Dartmouth that 
the Crusaders under Richard (aur de Lion 
embarked for the Holy Land in 1 100 3 he 

harbour is safe and commodious and the port 
is much resorted to by ocean steimers for coal 
There is here the Ro\ il Naval College for cadets 
erected at a cost of £ >00 000 and opened in 
1905 Pop 7201 

Daru Pierre Antoine Noel Matthieu Bruno 
Count 1 rench state sm in and author born at 
Montpellier 1707 die el 1829 He favoured the 
Revolution but was imprisoned during the reign 
of t< rror w hen he translated the ode s ami epistle s 
of Horace into 1 rench verse Napoleon dis 
covered his abilities and rewarded him by v irious 
official appointments of trust In the campaigns 
against Austria and Prussia (1800-9) he served 
with ability as a diplomatist and financier He 
became chief Minister of State in 1811 and was 
called to the Chamber of Peers in 1818 lie 
afterwards devoted himself ext lusivcly to letters 
His chief works art. his History of the Venetian 
Republic Life of Sully and History of Bretagne 

Dar wen a munit ipal borough of I ant aslnre 
Lnglund 3J miles south of Blatkburn giving its 
name to 1 p irliamentarv division Within half 
a century it has risen from a mere village to a 
thriving town It carries on cotton spinning 
and manufactures paper hangings (its great spt 
enlity) paptr iron castings and earthenware 
1 op 17 91 1 

Dar win ( harles Robert English naturalist 
born at Shrewsbury in 1809 died it Down near 
Beekenh un in Kent 1882 wis tin son of Dr 
Robert 1) irwin and grandson of Dr Lrasmus 
13 irwin lie was educated it Shrewsbury 
School and at the Universities of I din burgh and 
Cambridge He early devoted himself to the 
study of natural history and m 1811 he wis np 
pointed naturalist to the surveying voyage of 
HMS Beagle comm inded by Ciptuin (after 
wards Admiral) Fitzroy The vessel sailed in 
Dec 1831 and did not return till Oct 1830 
after having circumnavigated the globe Darwin 
came home with rich stores of knowledge part of 
which he soon gave to the public 111 various 
works In 1819 he mimed his cousin Fmmu 
Wedgwood and heneeforth spent the life of a 
quiet country gentleman engrossed in scientific 
pursuits — experimenting observing recording 
reflecting and generalizing In 1839 he pub 
fished his Journal of Researches during a Voyage 
round the World in 1842 Structure and Distnbu 
tion of Coral Reefs m 1844 Geological Observa 
tions on Volcanic Islands in 1840 Geological 
Observations in South America in 1851 and 1854 
his Monograph of the Cirrhipedia and soon after 
the Fossil Lepadndce and Balcenidce of Great 
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Britain In 1850 his name attained its great 
celebrity by the publication of The Origin of 
Species by Means of Natural Selection This 
work scouted and derided though it was at first 
in certain quarters may be said to have effected 
nothing less than a revolution in biological 
science In it for the first time was given a full 
exposition of the theory of evolution as applied 
to plants and animals the origin of species being 
explained on the hypothesis of natural selection 
The rest of his works are largely based on the 
material he had accumulated for the elaboration 
of this gre at theory The principal are a treatise 
on the fertilization of Orchids (1862) Domesti 
cated Animals and Cultivated Plants or The 
Principle of Variation dbc under Domestication 
(1867) Descent of Man and Variation in Re 
latum to Sex (1871) The Expression of the 
Emotions m Man and Animals (1872) Move 
ments and Habits of Climbing Plants Insecti 
vorous Plants (1875) Cross and Self Fertilization 
(1876) The Power of Movement in Plants (1880) 
The lormation of Vegetable Mould (1881) the 
last containing a vast amount of information 
in regard to the common earth worm Darwin 
was buried m Westminster Abbey — Biblio 
graphy Sir Francis D irwin The Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin A R Wallace Dar 
wimsm G J Romanes Darwin and after Dar 
win II Armytagc Darwin and the Bible S P 
Gtulman Charles Darwin and other English 
Thinkers 

Darwin Frasmus m d Tnglish physician and 
poet was born in 17 11 He was educated at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh prictised as a phy 
sician m I lehfield till 1781 when he removed 
to Derbv near which he died m 1802 His name 
is chiefly known from his poem of The Botanic 
Garden which first appeared in 1789 the second 
part of it which was known as The Loves of the 
Plants appeared anonymously m that year and 
the whole was printed together in 1791 The 
fame it icquired was splendid but very transient 
and it has since almost sunk into oblivion 
Between 1794 and 1796 Dr Darwin published 
Zoonomia or The Taws of Organic Life in 1799 
Phytologia or The Philosophy of Agriculture and 
Gardening The Temple of Nature appeared 
posthumously m 180 1 Charles Darwin was his 
grandson 

Darwin Sir George Howard son of Charles 
Darwin born 1845 died 1912 He wrote many 
learned papers on subjects more or less con 
nected with astronomy and especially on tidal 
action and its effects including the effects of 
tidal friction on the rotation of the earth and the 
moon He was president of the British Associa 
tion m 1905 when it held its sittings m South 
Africa and was created a k c b the same year 
He was again elected president of the British 


Association shortly before his death — His 
younger brother Sir Francis born 1848 foreign 
secretary of the Royal Society since 1903 has 
published books and papers on botany including 
Elements of Botany also Life and Tetters of 
Charles Darwin More Letters of Charles Darwin 
Foundation of the Origin of Species Sir Trancis 
Darwin was knighted m 1913 He died in 1925 

Da sent Sir George Webbe Icelandic scholar 
and miscellaneous writer born 1817 died 1896 
graduated at Oxford was long assistant editor 
of The Times and from 1870 till 1892 was Civil 
Service Commissioner being knighted in 1876 
His works include translations of The Prose or 
Younger Edda The Norsemen m Iceland 
Popular Tales from the Norse a collection of de 
lightful folk tales Tales from the Fjeld a similar 
collection The Story of Burnt Njal the trans 
lation of an Icelandic saga giving a \ 1 v 1 d picture 
of early Icelandic life and another translation — 
The Story of Cisli the Outlaw He also edited an 
Icelandic English Dictionary 

Dass Petter Norwegian poet of Scottish 
extraction born 1647 died 1708 He is known 
as the father of Norwegian poetrv and his 
principal poem The Trumpet of Northland is 
one of the most popular national poems 

Das yure or Dasyu rus a genus of climbing 
marsupials known as brush tailed opossums 
which range through the Austr ilian region and 
so named 111 contrast to the opossums of the 
New World (Didclphys) which ha\e naked tails 
somewhat like rats They prey on birds and 
their eggs The Dasyure family (1) isy undue) 
also includes the nearly extinct Tasmanian wolf 
( Thylacinus ) and the Tasmanian devil ( Sar 
cophilus nr sinus) a savage carnivorous beast 
about the size of a badger which nas formerly 
most destructiv e to flocks and poultry yards 
but is now m the inhabited districts nearly 
extirpated 

Date the fruit of the date pilm or the tree 
itself the Phoenix dactylif&ra The fruit is used 
extensively as an article of food by the natives 
of Northern Africa and of some countries of 
Asia It consists of an external pericarp sepa 
rable into three portions and covering a seed 
which is hard and horny in consequence of the 
nature of the albumen m which the embryo plant 
is buried Next to the coco nut tree the date 
is unquestionably the most interesting and useful 
of the palm tribe Its stem shoots up to the 
height of 50 or 60 feet without branch or division 
and of nearly the same thickness throughout its 
length From the summit it throws out a 
magnificent crown of large feather shaped leaves 
and a number of spadices each of which in the 
female plant bears a bunch of from 180 to 200 
dates each bunch weighing from 20 to 25 lb 
The fruit is eaten fresh or dried Cakes of dates 
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pounded and kneaded together are the food of narcotic properties The dried leaves of D 


the Arabs who traverse the deserts A species of 
wine is made from dates by fermentation Persia 
Palestine Arabia and the north of Africa are 
best adapted for the culture of the date tree and 
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its fruit is m these countries in important article 
of food 

Date plum the name given to sever il species 
of Diospyros a genus of trees of the ebony family 
The common date plum is the D Lotus \ low 
growing tree 11 itive of temperate Lurope The 
Amcnein date plum or persimmon (D virgmi 
ana) attains a height of 50 or 00 feet the fruit 
is nearly round about an inch in diameter is 
very astringent but edible after being frosted 
The Chinese date plum (/> hah) is eultivated 
for the sake of its fruit which is ibout the size 
of a small apple and is m ide into a preserve 
Persimmon wood is vc ry hard ind is used in the 
manufacture of golf clubs and other things 
requiring a hard wood 

Datia (dat 1 a) a native state in Bundclkhmd 
Hindustan under the Central India Agency 
Area 911 sq miles pop 173 000 — Datia the 
chief town of the state is situated 1 25 miles s 1 . 
of Agra and contains a large number of hand 
some houses the residences of the local aristo 
cracy Pop 17 129 

Dat olite a mineral silicate of boron and 
calcium of 1 white colour found in Salisbury 
Crags near F dinburgh and at Arendal in Norway 
as a second iry product mostly in igneous rocks 

Datu ra, a genus of plants ord Solanacejc 
with large trumpet shaped flowers There are 
several species all having poisonous properties 
due to the presence of hyoscine hyoscyamine and 
other alkaloids and a disagreeable odour D 
Stramonium is the thorn apple possessing strong 


Stramonium and D Tatula an American species 
are smoked as a cure for usthma 

Dat urine the name given to a poisonous 
alkaloid found in the thorn apple ( Datura 
Stramonium) now recognized to be a mixture of 
two alkaloids hyosc) amine and atropine 

Daubenton (d5 bin ton) or D Aubenton, 
Louis Jean Mane a trench naturalist and 
physician born 1710 died 1799 He studied 
medicine at Paris and 111 1742 began to assist 
Buffon m the preparation of his great work on 
natural history the anatomical artu les of which 
were pri p ire d b> him In 1745 he w as appointed 
curator and demonstrator of the cabinet of 
natural history m Paris of which he had charge 
for nearly fifty years Hi bccimc professor of 
n itural history in the College de 1 ranee in 1778 
Among his publications arc Instructions to 
Shepherds and A Methodical T icti of Minerals 
lie contributed muiy scientific irtnles to the 
lirst Encyclopedic 

Daudet (d5 da) Alphonse 1 r< ncli novelist 
born at Nimes 1840 died in 1897 He settled 
in Pins 111 1857 and wrote poems essays and 
plays without nutih success till he discovered 
his powers is a novelist when hi speedily became 
famous Daudet who in some respects re 
simbles Dickens belonged to the naturalist 
school of Action His style full of light and 
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colour has been rightly called impressionist 
His best works include Eromont jeune et ltisler 
ami (1874) Jack (1876) Le Nabob (1877) 
Lettres de Mon Moulin (1866) Numa Roumestan 
(1881) Contes du Lundi (1878) Sapho (1884) 
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Tartann sur les Alpes (1886) a sequel to Les 
Aventures Prodigicuses de Tartann de 1 arascon 
(1874) 1 rente Ans d Pans (autobiographical 

1888) Lc Petit Chose (1868) Souvenirs dun 
homme de lettres (1889) 

Daudet Ernest cider brother of the preceding 
born in 1837 also distinguished himself os a 
novelist and historian Ills works include la 
Terr cur Blanche Ihsloirc de l Emigration and a 
volume of MEmoires lie died in Aug 1921 

Daud nagar a town in Gayfi, district Bengal 
has manufactures of cloth carpets and blankets 
and a river trade with Patna In the vicinity 
is a fine temple Pop 9870 

Daulat&bdd a town of India in the Nizam s 
Dominions (Ilaidarabad) Deccan 170 miles 
n 1 of Bombay the fortress also known by the 
name of Deogin w is from remote antiquity the 
stronghold of the rulers of the Deccan Pop 
about 2000 

D Aulnoy Sec Aulnoy 

Daun (doun) Leopold loscph Maria Count 
von in Austrian generil was born in 170 a and 
died in 1706 lie served in the Turkish War in 
1710 us m ljor general 111 Italy in 17 J4 and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Krozka 
in 17 17 and the capture of Dingelfmgen in 1740 
In 174-8 ifter serving igainst the trench m the 
Ncthcrl unis he w is mwle knight of the Golden 
Fkece Ills skilful passage of the Rhine and his 
in irri ige wit h the Countess of 1 ux a favourite 
of Mini Ihcrcsa procured for him the post of 
Master General of the Ordnance and m 1757 
that of gcncril field marsh il That same year 
he defeated tredenek the Great at Kolhn and 
soon after took Bresliu In 1758 he again de 
feited 1 rede nek at Iloehkireh but he was nt 
last thoroughly defe itecl by I re deriek at Torgau 
m 1759 He afterwards bee uric President of the 
Aulie C oune il 

Dau phin the title of the eldest son of the 
King of lnnce prior to the revolution eif 1830 
I he n ime was origin illy 1 title att iched to 
certain seigueunes such as Dauphin of the 
Viennois Diupliin of Auveigne Ihc name 
Dauphin borne by the lords of the Viennois 
was according to Littr6 a proper nime Del 
phvnus (the smie word as the n ime of the fish) 
whence their provine c w is e died Dauphind 
Humbert III the last lord of Dauphmd ceded 
his province to the King of 1 ranee in 1 149 on 
condition that the title ol the heir app irent to 
the French throne should perpetuate the title 
of Dauphin 

Dau phiny ( DauphtnE ) one of the ancient 
provinces of 1 ranee which comprised the modern 
departments of the Isfcre the Hautes Alpes and 
part of that of the DrOme The capital of the 
whole was Grenoble 

Dauw (dft u) or Peechi ( Equus Burchelli ) 1 


species of zebra which inhabited the plains of 
Southern Africa particularly to the north of the 
Orange River but is now nearly extinct Its 
general colour is a pale brown with greyish 
white on the abdomen and inner parts of the 
limbs Its head neck and body and the upper 
parts of its limbs are striped like the zebra but 
the stripes are not so dark in colour The 
Dutch colonists call it Bonte quagga 

Davallia a large genus of Leptosporangiate 
ferns section Mixta? mostly tropical One 
distinctive feature is the two lipped indusium 
They are related on the one hand to the Denn 
staedtineie and on the other to the more ad 
vanccd Mixtae with sporangia borne on the leaf 
margin such as Ptens and Adiantum D 
pifxidata is often cultivated 

Dav enant Sir William I nglish poet and 
dramatist born at Oxford 1606 died 1688 His 
father kept the Crown Inn 1 house at which 
Shakespeare used to stop on his journeys be 
tween London and Stratford He was rumoured 
to h ive been Shakespeare s natur il son the 
story was not true but Da's enant himself ippears 
to hive encouraged belief m it rather than to 
have denied it He was early introduced into 
court life through his service with the Duchess 
of Richmond md Lord Brooke and having 
produced sever il plays and court masques he 
succeeded Ben Jonson m the 1 lureateship (1637) 
During the Civil War he fought on the Royal 
side was made 1 heuten int gencril and received 
the honour of knighthood On the decline of 
the Roy il cause he retired to I mice where he 
bee ime a Catholic but attempting to sail for 
Virginia his ship was captured and he escaped 
de ith through the good offices of John Milton 
a kindness he was ible to rc p ly ifter the Resto 
ration Under Charles II Davenant flourished 
in the dramatic world His works consist of 
dram is masques addresses and the epic ( on 
dibert an unfinished poem m 1500 heroic stanzas 
but lie is remembered chiefly by the trivesty 
of Sh ikespeare s Tempest m ide in c (injunction 
with Dryden lie was buried in Westminster 
Abbey 

Dav enport a city of Iowa United States 
situate at the foot of the upper rapids of the 
Mississippi near Rock Island Woollen goods 
agricultural implements and m ichines pottery 
carriages engines and machinery are among 
the m inulacturcs Pop 49 618 

Dav entry or Daintree a market town 
England Northamptonshire 1 1 miles w by N of 
Northampton has extensive manufactures of 
whips md shoes Pop 14 174 

David King of Israel the youngest son of 
Jesse a citizen of Bethlehem and descended 
through Boaz from the ancient princes of Tudah 
The life of David is recorded m the first and 
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second books of Samuel and the first book of 
Chronicles The book of Psalms a large portion 
of winch has been attributed to him also contains 
frequent allusions to incidents m his life He 
reigned from 1055 bc to 101 o b e according to 
the usual chronology but recent investigations 
put the dates of David s reign from 10 to a() 
years later Under l)ivid the empire of the 
Israelites rose to the height of its power and his 
reign has always been looked on by the Jews as 
the golden age of their nation s histor\ 

David I King of Scotl md son of Malcolm 
Canmorc born in 1084 succeeded lus brother 
Alexander I in 1124 died 1153 He was the 
first to introduce feudal institutions and ideas 
into his native land He twice invaded England 
to support his niece Matild i igainst Stephen her 
rival claimant for the I nglish crown during one 
of his incursions he was defeated at the battle 
of the Standard (1138) He died at C irlislc and 
was succeeded by his grmdson Malcolm He 
acquired 1 considerable reput ition for s mctity 
While yet Prince of ( umbn i he h ul begun the 
re establishment or restoration of the ( 1 vsgow 
bishopric and after he became king founded 
the bishoprics ol Aberdeen Ross Caithness 
Brechin and Dunbl ine Among the religious 
houses for regulars which date from his reign 
are Ilolyrood Melrose Jedburgh Kelso Dry 
burgh and Ne whittle His services to the 
Church procured for him the popular title of saint 
but the endowments so taxed the roy il dom mis 
and possessions tint Times VI bitterly charac 
tenzed him as ane s ur s met for the crown — 
Cf A L ing History of Scotland 

David II King of Scotl md son of Robert 
Bruce by his second wife I lizibeth de Burgh 
was born 1324 succeeded to the throne 1329 
died 1 371 On the death of his f ithcr he was 
acknowledged by the great part of the nation 
Edw ird Baliol however the son of John B ihol 
formed a party for the purpose of supporting 
his pretensions to the crown he wis backed 
by I dward III of England B ittles were fre 
quent and at first Baliol wis successful but 
eventually David succeeded in driving him from 
Scotl md Still however the war was c irncd 
on with I* ngl md with inc re ising r me our till 
at length David was m ide prisoner at the battle 
of Neville s Cross (1 340) After being detained 
in captivity for eleven years he was ransomed 
for 100 000 merks The remainder of his reign 
was occupied in disputes with his Parliament 
David F£licien Ceisar French musician and 
composer born at Cadenet (\aueluse) 1810 
died 1876 He entered the Paris Conservatoire 
m 1830 and became an ardent disciple of St 
Simon Enfantm and other social speculators 
In 1832 with a few companions he went to the 
East in order to realize his dreams of a perfect 
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life but returned disappointed in 1835 He 
then published his Mdlodies Onentales and soon 
after his most sue cessful work La Divert Other 
works are Moise sur le Sinai Christophc Co- 
lombe Le Paradis La Perlc du IirJsil Ilercu 
laneum and Lalla liouhh Bizet Massenet and 
Delibes were among his followers 

David I u ques Louis the founder of the 
modern French school of painting born at Puis 
1748 died at Brussels 182 » He went to Rome 
m 1774 and passed several years there painting 
sever il important pictures A c contl visit pro 
duced Lhe Horatu one of lus masterpieces In 
1787 he produceil lhe Death of S ocratts m 1788 
Pans and Helen and m 1789 Brutus In the 
Revolution he was a violent Jacobin and wholly 
devoted to Robespierre Severil of the canes 
of the Revolution supplied sub|cc ts lor lus brush 
W hat is eonsidert d lus masterpu c e I he Rape of 
the Sabines was punted m 1799 He wis ap 
pointed first painter to Nipolccn about 1804 
and after the second Restor ition of I ouis X\ III 
he wis included in the decree which banished 
ill regicides from 1 ranee when lie retired to 
Brussels 

David Pierre Jean a Trench sculptor born 
at Angers m 1789 (hence commonly called Damd 
d Angers) died 1856 He went when very 
young to Pins bee ime the pupil of I L Divid 
and m 1809 a pn/e obt lined from the Academy 
cn ibled him to pursue his studies at Rome 
where he formed i friendship with C anova On 
his return to Pans he hud the found ition of his 
fame bj a eoloss il st itue of the gre it ( onete in 
marble He visited C erm my twa e m 1828 and 
1831 and executed busts of ( octhc for Weimar 
of Schclhng for Munich of luck for Dresden of 
Rauch and Humboldt for Berlin In 1811 he 
beg in the m ignilicc nt sc ulptures of the I mthcon 
his most import int work which he finished in 
18 37 He executed i great number of medal 
lions busts and statue s of c c le br itc cl pc rsons of 
all countries among whom are Sir W dter Scott 
C inning Washington Lafiyette Gutenberg 
Cuvier Victor Hugo BcSrangcr 1 agamni and 
Madame de Stacl 

David Saint patron of Wales Archbishop of 
C aerleon and afterwards of Menc via now St 
David s where he died about a d 601 He was 
celebr ited for his piety and in my legends arc 
told of his miraculous powers His writings are 
no longer extant IIis life was written by 
llieemareh bishop of St David s m the eleventh 
century Ills annual festiv il known as St 
David s Day falls on the 1 st of March 

David s St ancient episcopal city Wales 
County Pembroke near the promontory of St 
David s Head once the metropolitan see of 
Wales Within a space of 1200 yards in circuit 
arc the cathedral chiefly of the twelfth century 
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with a finely decorated rood loft the episcopal 
palace the rums of St Mary s College and other 
ecclesiastical edifices chiefly ruinous Pop of 
parish 1044 

Davidson Sir James Mackenzie British 
surgeon born 6th Dtc 1856 di<d m London 
7th April 1919 Lducatcd at Buenos Aires and 
London he graduated m 1882 at Aberdeen where 
he became lecturer on ophthalmology In 1897 
he went to I ondon where he devoted his time 
to X ray treatment and became an authority on 
radiology Consulting surgeon to the Rontgcn 
Ray Department C haring C ross Hospital he 
was knighted m 1912 His works include 
Bontgen Rays and localization and localisation 
of Foreign Bodies m hyeball and Orbit 

Davidson John British poet born at Barr 
head near Glasgow Scotland on 11th April 1857 
was drowned at Penz mcc 2 Ird March 1 909 
Educated at Grccnoc k and at Ldinburgh he w is 
a schoolmaster for twelve years and in 1890 came 
to I ondon Davidson s philosophy derived from 
Schopenhauer wis thoroughly pessimistic llis 
first volume of verse In a Music llall and other 
Poems appeared in 1891 Other volumes art 
Fleet Street rclogues (1895) Nciv Ballads (1896) 

7 estarnenls (1901-2) The Knight of the Maypole 
(1902) Holiday and other Poems (1906) Mam 
mon and his Message (1908) 7 he Man I orbid 

and other 1 ss ays (1910) 

Davidson Samuel Biblical scholir born in 
Ireland 1806 died 1898 studied at C lasgow and 
Belfast entered the Presbyttnin ministry and 
was for a time 1 divinity professor at Belfast 
Soon afterw irds he joined the Congrc g ltionalists 
and was a professor m their college at Manchester 
but had to resign owing to Ins advanced thco 
logical views ind settled 111 I ondon His works 
include Introduction to the New 1 estament 
Introduction to the Old Testament Biblical 
Criticism tnnslation of the Nc~v 7 estament 
from Tisclundorf s text Canon of the Bible 
Doctrine of the Last Things 
Da vies Sir John Lnglish poet and 1 lwyer 
born 1569 died 1626 In 160 J he was appointed 
Solicitor ( ene ral for Ire 1 md and soon after 
Attorney General He was knighted 111 1607 
returnee! to the English Puhimcnt in 1621 and 
obtained the eligmty of Lord Chief Tustice in 
1626 He wrote Orchestra Hymns to Astrea 
Nosce 7eipsum a metaphysical poem and lus 
best known work he is also the author of a work 
on the polit ic il st ite of Irelanel His works have 
been edited by A B C rosart 1871 Sir John 
D ivies must be distinguished from Tohn Davies of 
Hereford (156 #(?)-! 61 8) poet uid writing master 
and author of Microeosmus and The Holy Roode 
Da Vila rnrico Catermo an Italian historian 
bom near Padua m 1576 died 1631 Brought 
up in France he for a time served with distmc 


tion m the hrench armv In 1599 he entered 
the Venetian service gradually rose to the post 
of governor of Dalmatia Friuli and the Island 
of Candia and was shot while on his journey to 
t ike the command of the garrison of Crema He 
is principally celebrated for his History of the 
Civil Wars of France from 1559 to 1598 (Storm 
dellc Guerre Civih di Francia Venice 1630) 
translated into Lnglish by W Aylesbury 1647 

Davis Jefferson president of the Confederate 
Stites of America during the Civil War born 
m Kentucky 1808 died in 1889 He was trained 
at West Point Military Academy and from 1828 
to 18 Jj saw a good deal of service on the frontier 
At the latter date he became a cotton planter 
in the state of Mississippi He was elected to 
Congress in 1845 but at the commencement of 
the Mexican War he left Congress and engaged 
actively m the contest He entered the Senate 
m 1847 and held various posts in the Government 
upholding the policy of the slave states and the 
doctrine of slave rights On the outbreak of the 
Civil W ir he was chosen president of the Southern 
States was taken prisoner after the fall of Rich 
mond imprisoned for two years 111 bortress 
Monroe and set it liberty by the general unnesty 
of 1868 lie subsequently wrote Rise and Tall 
of the Confederate ( ovemment md a Short History 
of the Confederate States of imcrica — Biblio 
grai hy h II Alfriend Life of Jefferson Davis 
W L Dodd Jefferson Davis 

Davis or Davys lolin an Lnglish navigator 
born at Sandndge 111 Devonshire about 1550 
Between 1585 md 1587 he conducted three 
ex|K‘ditions for the discovery ol the north west 
passugc In the first he coasted round the south 
ol Crccnl ind and sailed across the strait that now 
bears lus name into Cumberl md Gulf md m the 
third he sailed north through D ivis Strait into 
Baffin s Bav He ilso iccomp mu d the expedi 
tion of C avcndish to the 1 u lhc from 1 *91- 1 and 
made several voyages to the I 1 st Indies I 11 
1 605 Davis was killed by Japanese pirates in the 
Indi in se is near Sum itra lie wrote Seamen s 
Secrets (a work on navigation) md The Worlds 
Hydrographical Descriptn n 

Da vison Willi mi a statesman in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth of Seottish extraction After 
being employed in several important diplomatic 
missions to Hollmd and Seotl md he became 
Secretary of State to Queen 1 hzabeth in 1586 
He w is m ide the sc ipego it of the other ministers 
for his excess of zeal 111 dispatching the warrant 
for the execution of Mary Queen ol Scots (1587) 
He was brought to trial heavily fined and 1 m 
prisoned and died 111 1608 without regaining 
favour 

Davis’ Strait a narrow sea which separates 
Greenland from Baffin s Land and unites Baffin s 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean lat 64 to 68 n 



davits 

Da vits two projecting pieces of wood or iron 
on the side or stern of a vessel used for suspending 
or lowering and hoisting the boats by means of 
sheave and pulley They are fixed so as to 
admit of being shipped and unshipped at pleasure 

Davitt Michael Irish journalist and conspira 
tor born m Str nd County Mayo on 25th March 
1840 died it Dublin on list M ly 1900 He 
was the son of pe isants and was brought up m 
Lancashire where he afterwards worked in a 
cotton factory and lost an arm In 1807 he 
joined the Fenian movement and wis present 
at the attick on Chester Cistle In 1870 
detected in the act of transporting irms to 
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Ireland he was sentenced to 1# years penal 
servitude Kelt ised on ti< ket ol leave m 1 877 
he visited the United States and in 1879 or 
ganized the Irish Land League Arrested m 
1881 under the Coereion Act his ticket of leave 
was cancelled and he was igam sent to Portland 
He was released in 1882 but was again nil 
prisoned for sedition in 188 1 h lected to Parli i 
meat in 1882 and in 1892 he was unseated on 
both occasions but wis returned to Parliament 
unopposed in 1895 He became a prominent 
Anti Parnellitc in 1890 and m 1898 he assisted 
William O Bnen to found the United Irish 1 eague 
and in the following year he resigned from Parli i 
ment His woiks include leaves from a Prison 
Diary (1885) The Boer Fight for Fnedorn (1902) 
Within the Pale (1901) lhe l all of I eudalism 
(1904) Pageant of London (1905) 

Davos (da v5s ) an elevated valley (over 
6000 feet) of Switzerland canton of Gnsons 


DAVY 

containing several Milages a winter resort of 
persons sufftnng from chest diseases 

Davout or Davoust (da vo) Louis Nicolas 
Duke of Auirstadt and Prince of I ckmuhl 
marshal and peer of trance born in 1770 at 
Annoux m Burgundy died 182 1 He entered 
the army at tin ag( of seventeen served with 
distinction under Dumouriez ind at the passage 
of the Rhuu in 1797 He went with Bonaparte 
to 1 gypt m 1798 ind command! 1 the civalry 
of the army of Itdy m 1800 He receive i a 
marshals baton m 1804 l<d the right wing at 
Austerlitz m 180* and defeated tlu Prussians at 
Aut rstiidt in 1800 He shared the glory of 
I yliu 1 ckinuhl and W igrain was made 
Governor ot Hamburg took part in tin Russian 
campaign of 181- md was wounded at Borodino 
During tlu Hundred Days (181 j) he was Na 
polcon s Minister of W lr and aftci W ilcrloo 
was ippointeel by tlu Provisional Government 
Generil m Chief of the I reach armies In 1819 
he became i inembt r of tlu t li imbc r of Pcc rs 
Da vy Sir Humphry Bart distinguished 

English chemist wis born at 1 enzancc 1778 
died at Geneva 1829 Aflti having received the 
rudiments of i el issic il cduc ition he wis placed 
with Dr Beeldoes i surgeon in his native town 
and eirly developed i taste for seuntiiu expen 
merits So successful was he in his studies that 
he was appointed piofessor of chemistry m the 
Roy il Institution it the ige of twenty four In 
180 1 he vv is chosen i member oi the Royal 
Society Ills discoveries with tlu galvanic 

bitter^ his decomposition ot the earths and 
alk dies and aseert lining their nutillic bases his 
demonstr ition of the simple nature of the 
oxymunatic aid (to which he give tlu name of 
chlorine) Ac obtained him an extensive repu 
t ition and m 1810 he received the prize of the 
Trench Institute In 1814 he wis elected a 
corresponding member of that body Having 
been elected professor of chemistry to the Board 
ot Agriculture he delivered lcetures on agricul 
tural chemistry during ten successive years lhe 
numerous accidents arising from lire damp in 
mines led him to enter upon i series of expen 
meats on the nature of the explosive gas the 
result of which was the invention ol his safety 
lamp He was knighted in 1812 and created 
a baronet m 1818 In 1820 he succeeded Sir 
I B inks is preside nt of the Roy il Society and 
it the time of Ins death he w is a me mber of most 
of the scientifie societies of Europe Ills mind 
was highly imaginative md S I Coleridge is 
supposed to h iv e dee 1 ired that if Davy had not 
been the first chemist he would have been the 
first poet of his age His health had been failing 
for some time and in his last year he had gone 
abroad to recruit His most important works 
are Philosophical Researches Elements of Agn 
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cultural Chemistry Electro Chemical Researches 
Elements of Chemical Philosophy Researches on 
the Orymunatic Acid On Fire damp He also 
contributed some valuable papers to the Philo 
sophical Transactions and was author of Sal 
monia or Days of Fly fishing and Consolations 
m Travel or The Last Days of a Philosopher — 
Bibliography T A Paris The Life of Sir 
Humphry Davy T I Thorpe Humphry Davy 
Poet and Philosopher 

Dawkins Professor Sir William Boyd geo 
logist and archaologist born 18 J8 educated 
it Rossall and Jesus College Oxford studied 
geology and was connected with the Geological 
Survey became lecturer on geology in the Owens 
College Manehester 1870 and since 1879 has 
been professor of geology and palaeontology m 
Victoria University He has been geological 
adviser 111 connection with various engineering 
and mining enterprises was president of the geo 
logical section of the British Association in 1888 
and was knighted in 1919 His works include 
Cave Hunting Early Man in Britain and his 
Place m the Tertiary Period a work throwing 
much light on prehistoric conditions in Britain 
British Pleistocene Mammalia 

Dawley an English town Shropshire 4 miles 
sl of Wellington has extensive ironworks and 
coalmines lop 7186 

Dawlish 1 popular seaside resort Devon 
shire England miles nni of Teignmouth 
Pop 4(>72 

Dawson Henry English landscape painter 
born 1811 died 1878 In early life he was a 
worker in a Nottingham lace fictory but this 
occupation he gave up for irt in 1835 After 
struggling some time it Nottingham he removed 
to Liverpool 111 1844 md thence to Croydon in 
1850 and subsequently he resided at ( hiswick 
It was long before his ibilities were fully recog 
nized and his pictures began to fetch high prices 
only 1 little before his death Among the best 
of them are Wooden Walls of Old England 
London from Greenwich Hill Houses of Parliament 
The Rambozv Rainbow at Sea The Pool below 
London Bridge 

Dawson Sir John William Canadian geolo 
gist born at Pictou Nova Scotia in 1820 died 
m 1 899 He was educ ite d at 1 letou ind Ldin 
burgh University and early turned his attention 
to geology having published p ipe rs on the sub 
ject when not much over twenty He accom 
panied Sir Charles Lyell when examining the 
geology of Nova Scotia m 1842 In 1850 he 
became Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia and in 1855 principal and professor of 
natural history in M Gill College Montreal in 
which position as well as in that of vice chan 
cellor and principal of the university his ser 
vices in the cause of education were very marked 


He became a member of the Royal Society 
(London) m 1862 was knighted 111 1885 and 
was president of the British Association in 1886 
during its meeting at Birmingham His pub 
lishcd works me lude Acadian Geology The 
Story of the Earth and Man Science and the 
Bible The Dawn of Life and Geological History 
of Plants 

Dawson a Canadian city capital of Yukon 
territory in the far north west near the Alaska 
frontier at the junction of the Klondyke River 
with the Yukon at a latitude rather farther north 
than that of Trondl jem or the Faroes It owes 
its existence to the gold discoveries here was 
founded in 1896 and is on the whole poorly built 
though its appearance has been much improved 
by the erection of banks hotels and other 
edifices Ihe climate is subject to great ex 
tremes Pop 1015 

Dawsonla a genus of mosses natives m iinly 
of Australia They have the habit of Poly 
trichum (q v ) to which they arc closely allied 
but arc f ir finer plants D superba is the largest 
and longest lived of known mosses specimens 
twenty years old and 18 inches high being not 
uncommon m the fern gullies of Victoria 

Dax a town and watering place of South 
Western Irincc depirtment of I andes on the 
left bank of the Adour 25 miles n l of Bayonne 
The chief attraction of the place is its thermal 
springs which have temper itures v trying from 
86 to 166 F were much frequented by the 
Rom ins md arc still in gre it repute for the 
cure of rheumatic and similar complaints Pop 
11 187 

Day cither the interval of time during which 
the sun is continuously above the horizon or 
the time occupied by 1 revolution of the earth 
on its axis embracing this interval (the period 
of light) as well is the interval of darkness 
The day in the latter sense 111 ly be me tsured 
in more than one wiy If we measure it by 
the apparent movement of the stars c msed by 
the rotation of the earth on its axis we must 
call a day the period between the time when a 
star is on the meridian and w hen it ag 1111 returns 
to the meridian this is a sidereal day But 
more important than this is the solar day or 
the interval between two passages of the sun 
across the meridi in of any pi ice The latter is 
about 4 minutes longer than the former owing 
to the revolution of the earth round the sun 
and it is not of uniform length owing to 
the varying speed at which the earth moves 
in its orbit and to the obliquity of the ecliptic 
lor convenience an average of the solar days 
is taken and this gives us the mean solar or 
civil day of 24 hours The difference between 
the mean solar or mean time and actual solar 
or apparent time at any moment is called the 
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equation of time A sidereal day is equal to 
23 hours 56 minutes 4 09 seconds of mean 
time 

The length of the days and nights at any 
place varies with the latitude and season of the 
3 ear owing to the inclination of the earths 
axis In the first place the days and nights 
are equal (12 hours each) all over the world on 
the 21st of March and the 23rd of September 
which dates are cilled the vernal (spring) and 
autumnal equinoxes (L it cequus equal nox 
night) Again the days and nights are always 
of equal length at the equator but we find the 
seasonal v in itions m length of the day be 
coming greater and greater as we recede from 
the equitor This will be easily understood 



fiom i consider ltion of the accomp inying figure 
which represents the position of the earth at the 
northern summer solstice Lit sa s d s b 
represent the sun s rays then the circle Ai bo at 
right angles to them w ill be the circle of illumi 
nation that is the line which scparites the 
illuminated and dark hemispheres of the earth 
C onsider a pi lee f As the earth turns round 
it would describe a circle rnon the gre iter part 
of which fd( is performed in the sunlight uid 
the smaller p irt c m m the dark In other 
words the day for the place r would be longer 
than its night It will be also seen that for 
any place within the Arctic Circle ak the sun 
docs not set while within the Antarctic Circle 
the sun never rises so long as the earth is in this 
position At the northern winter solstice the 
reverse of all this is the case — places within the 
Arctic Circle never come into the light area 
and places within the Antarctic Circle never 
enter into the dark At both poles the year 
consists of one day of six months duration and 
one night of the same length 

The Babylonians began the day at sun rising 
the Tews at sunsetting the Egyptians and 


Rom uis at midnight as do most modern peoples 
The civil day in most countries is divided into 
two portions of 12 hours each Ihe abbrtvia 
tions a m and p m (the first signifying ante 
meridiem Lat for forenoon the latter post 
meridiem afternoon) art requisite inconsequence 
of this division of the day 

Tor astronomic il and nnutical and more 
recently for meteorological purposes the day 
has been dividtd as a whole into 24 hours 
instead of into two pirts of 12 hours The 
arrangement of commcnc ing the astronomical 
day at noon is said to have been as old as the 
time of I tolemv In this method such a time 
(civil) as say 25th October 4 30 a in is ex 
pressed as 24th Oct 10 hours 10 minutes Its 
advantage is that all the records of observa 
turns taken during one night bear the same date 
with i continuously liicrcising time there is 
no break of contmuity at midnight Ihcre are 
however concurrent disadvant igcs and frequent 
proposds were made to substitute a 21-hour 
reckoning commencing from midnight This 
finally gamed general acceptance among astrono 
mers and it was decided to introduce the new 
reckoning in the British Nautu il Alnmn ic os 
from 1st Jan 1923 In meteorology the 21 hour 
system reckoning from midnight is employed a 
plin which was also adopted for naval military 
and air service use just before the close of the 
Lurope m W ir In the future therefore one 

uniform method of c xpressing time will be used 
for all these and for astronomical purposes 
If a ship sails eastward round the world its 
passengers experience one more sunrise in the 
course of the voyige than if they had been 
living at home if it sails round westward one 
less therefore m the former case one period 
of 24 hours must be counted by them twice 
over and in the latter eise a similar period cut 
out of the reckoning to emblc them to arrive 
home with a correct calendar date Hus dis 
contmuity is made at or close to the meridian 
of 180 long opposite to Creenwich where 
the calendar date is suddenly put back or 
advanced one day Thus places in the hemi 
sphere east of Creenwich have a time ahead of 
Greenwich those in the hemisphere west a 
time behind it in each case up to a maximum 
divergence of about 12 hours An> day e g 
1st Oct 1921 is born so to speak at about 
the meridian of 180 at local midnight and 
reaches Greenwich 12 hours later Fortunately 
this meridian passes for nearly all its length over 
the ocean tr iversmg the mid Pacific but where 
it crosses groups of islands the islands of any 
such group observe for convenience a common 
date generally according as the group is pre 
dominantly east or west of this meridian The 
extreme eastern corner of Siberia although 
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beyond 180 k naturilly keeps the Asiatic 
date so that here the line of demarcation bends 
eastward into Behring Strait 

Day m law a period of time commencing at 
midnight and extending to 24 hours (dies 
naturalis) or the hours between sunrise and 
sunset (dies arhficialis) By the Interpretation 
Act 1880 any Act Order &c expressed to 
come into operation on a p irticular day comes 
into operation linmcdi itcly on the expiration of 
the preceding day Dies naturalis is measured 
in Great Britain by Greenwich mean time and 
in Ireland by Dublin mem time tractions are 
ignored in 1 iw md therefore eg a term of 
imprisonment begins to run as from midnight 
of the day preceding its actual commencement 
notwithst inding the ictual hour of the incar 
ceration Dies artificially occurs in the law of 
distress and the Diy Trespass Act 

Day Ihomas British luthor of 1 benevolent 
independent but eccentric spirit was born at 
London 111 1748 killed by 1 fall from a horse 
1789 His father who was a collector of the 
customs died whilst he was an mt mt leaving 
him a considerable fortune He was educated 
at the C harterhouse and at Oxford and m 1765 
he was called to the Bir lie renounced most 
of the indulgences of a man of fortune that he 
might bestow his superfluities upon those who 
wanted ne< ess iries and lie also expressed a 
great contempt for forms and artificial restraint 
of all kinds lie wrote in prose and verse on 
various subjects such as his poem Phe Dying 
Negro but the History of Sandford and Merton 
and the History of Little lack are the only works 
by which his nunc is perpetuated 

Dayfly the populir name of those ncurop 
terous insects which belong to the genus Fphc 
mera They are so called bee mse though they 
m ty exist 111 the 1 irval and pup il state for 
several years in their peifect form they exist 
only from a few hours to 1 few days taking no 
food but only propagating then spec les and the n 
dying They are also known as May flies from 
the month when they usually appear 

Daylight Saving a system origin ited by 
William Willett a London builder which con 
sists in arbitrarily putting forward the hands of 
the clock for one hour on a lixed d ly in spring 
and setting them back on another fixed day in 
the autumn The adv intages are an increased 
use of daylight in pi ice of artificial light and 
the saving of many hours of work and of the 
cost of illumination The plan which became 
popular during the European War is not a new 
one In 1784 Benjamin Tranklin published an 
article m the Journal de Paris entitled An 
Economical Project for Diminishing the Cost of 
Light In modern times however the move 
ment was started by Willett who wrote a small 


work entitled The Waste of Daylight The Day 
light Savmg Bill however introduced into 
Parliament in 1907 failed to pass as did similar 
Bills in 1909 and 1911 But in 1916 the House 
of Commons agreed to daylight savmg as a 
provisional war measure Thus first intro 
dueed as a war time measure on 21st May 1916 
daylight saving has been continued even after 
the conclusion of peace It was mtroduced 
into Germany in April 1916 into France m 
1916 and into Italy m 1917 The United States 
repealed the Daylight Savmg Law in 1919 
and the Canadian Parliament voted agnnst the 
measure in March 1919 

Day lily the popular name for a genus of 
lilies (Hcmerocallis) natives of temperate Asia 
md I astern Europe two species of which (H 
flava and II fulva) are grown in gardens They 
have long radie il le ives and a branched few 
flowered scape with large handsome blossoms 
the segments of which are united into a tube 

Daysman in 1 ngfish law in arbitrator or 
elected judge The term is of Anglo S ixon 
origin and was m common use in Wyeliffe s 
d ly It occurs m the Authorized Version of the 
book of lob ix 13 The Revised Version has 
preserved the word giving umpire as an 
altein itive 

Dayton a town United States Ohio capital 
of Montgomery County at the confluence of the 
Mad and ( reat Mi inn Rivers 52 miles n r of 
Cincinnati It is a pluc of gicxt mdustnil 
activity a centre of railw ly c ommumcation 
and m the variety and extent of its minufac 
turcs it stands 111 the front rmk of western 
towns of its size 1 he National Home for Disa 
bled Soldiers and Sailors is situated there 
Pop 130 655 (1919) 

Deacon (Gr diakonos attendant) ecclesias 
tically 1 person in the lowest degree of holy 
orders The ollicc of deacon was instituted by 
the apostles and seven persons were chosen at 
first to serve at the feasts of Christians and 
distribute bread and wine to the c ommumcants 
and to minister to the wants of the poor In 
the Roman Catholic Church the deacon is the 
chic f minister at the altar He assists the priest 
in the celebration of mass and on certain con 
ditions can preach and bapti/e In the Church 
of I ngland the deacon is the lowest of the three 
orders of priesthood these being bishops priests 
and deacons The dcieon miy perform all the 
ordinary offices of the Christi m priesthood except 
consecrating the elements at the administration 
of the Lord s Supper and pronouncing the abso 
lution In Presbyterian Churches the deucon 8 
office is to attend to the secular interests and 
m Independent Churches it is the same with 
the addition that he has to distribute the bread 
and wine to the communicants — Cf T M 
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Lindsay The Church and the Ministry m the 
Early Centuries 

Deacon in Scotland the president of an 
incorporated trade who is the chairman of its 
meetings and signs its records Before the pass 
ing of the Burgh Reform Act the deacons of 
the crafts or incorporated trades in royal burghs 
formed a constituent part of the town council 
and were understood to represent the tricks 
as distinguished from the merchants and guild 
brethren The deacon convenor of the trades 
m Edinburgh and Glasgow still continues to 
be a constituent member of the town council 

Deaconess a woman set apart for special 
service m the early Christian Church The 
institution of deaconesses is based upon 1 Tim 
in 11 In Bom xvi 1 Phoebe is called diakonos 
but it is not certain whether the word bears a 
technical sense or its ordinary signification of 
servant From the fourth century onwards 
deaconesses played an important part m Church 
life especially m the Eastern Churches In the 
Western Churches they were never so important 
and had become extinct by the tenth century 
The order of deaconesses has been revived m 
modern times in Germany m 18 1 i in America 
m 1855 and in England in 1847 A bishop 
first formally ordained a deaconess m 18G1 
and m 1897 the Lambeth Conference recognized 
the order while repudiating all members not 
set apart by a bishop Dc it one ss institutions 
were established by the Church of Scotland m 
1887 

Dead eyes in ships round flattish wooden 
blocks encircled by a rope or an iron band 
used to extend the shrouds and stays and for 
other purposes 

Dead letter a letter which lies for a certain 
period uncalled for at the post office or one which 
cannot be delivered from defect of address and 
which is sent to the general post office to be 
opened and returned to the writer The depart 
ment which deals with such letters is now called 
the Returned Letter Office 

Dead lights are strong wooden or metal 
shutters fitted on the outside of the cabin 
windows of a vessel so as to close them tightly 
in bad weather 

Dead nettle the common name of the species 
of plants of the genus Lamium nat ord I abiatae 
from the resemblance of their lc ives to those of 
the nettle though they have no stinging pro 
perty There are several species found in Britain 
(and now also in N America) as the white dead 
nettle ( L album) the red (L pur pur gum) and 
the yellow (L GaleobddUm) 

Dead Reckoning, the calculation of a ship s 
place at sea wnthout any observation of the 
heavenly bodies It is obtained by keeping an 
account of the distance which the ship has run 


by the log and of her course steered by the com 
pass md by rectif\mg these d it 1 by the usual 
allowance for drift md let wav at cording to 
the ship s knowm trim 

Dead Sea {Lat I arm AsphaltUe s Ar Bohr 
Tut tlu St a of I Kit ) c died in Scripture Salt 
Sci he a of the linns md 1 ist Sea a 
celebrated lake 111 Vsia near the south extremity 
of Palestine amid graiul an 1 striking scenery 
The north cxtreimtv is 2) milts east of Tcru 
salt in and 10 milts south e 1 st of Tericho 
length north to south about !>(> miles brt with 
at the widest part 9 to 10 average about 8 J 
miles The basin or hollow in which the Dead 
Sea reposts fonns the south termination of the 
great depression through which the Iordan flows 
tint river entering it at its north cxtiinuty 
It ret cues scvcril other tnbutirics but has no 
outlet The surface is 1 11 - feet be low the level 
of the Meehtcrranem and 984 lcct below Lake 
libtrus from which the Tord in issues It lies 
decplv imbedded between lofty cliffs of naked 
lnne'stone its shores presenting a scene of indc 
scribiblc elcsolition and solitude encompassed 
by dest rt sands and bit ak stony salt lulls 
Sulphur md roc k s lit lav 1 md pumice abound 
dong its shores The water is niustous to the 
taste and smell and so buoyant that the human 
body will not sink m it At about a thud of its 
length from the north t nd it it tains 1 m iximum 
depth of 1 108 feet I he southern portion is a 
mere lagoon 12 fe et dt ep in the nudtllc and 8 feet 
at the edges It w is long assumed that thi 
lake did not exist before the tit st ruction of Sodom 
md the other cities of the plain and that 
previously to that time the present bed of the 
1 ike w is 1 ft rtile pi 1111 in w Inch these c it ics 
stood anti was then merely travcrscil by the 
Tord in which in aceortlancc with this theory 
was supposttl to hold on its course to the Red 
Sea This theory has been shown to be unton 
able No animals exist in its waters Asphalt 
and salt arc collected m sm ill quantities and 
small steamers h ivt bet n put on the lake The 
first to navigate the sea in moth m times was 
an Irish trivcller named Costigan in 1815 

Dead s Part in Scots I aw that part of a 
person s move iblc (person il) est ite of which 
the 1 iw allows unfettered testamentary tlisposal 
Thus if a person be survived by spouse or chil 
tlrcn such may legallv cl um onchilf of the 
deceased s moveable estate and dead s part is 
one half and if by spouse and children the 
spouse may claim one third and the children 
one third and tie itl s part is also one third In 
other eases tlead s part is the whole 

Deaf and Dumb or Deaf mutes persons 
both deaf and tlumb the dumbness resulting 
from deafness which has either existed from 
birth or from a very early period of life Such 
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persons are unable to speak simply because they 
have not the guidance of the sense of hearing 
to enable them to imitate sounds Two causes 
assigned for congenital deafness are consan 
guineous marriages and hereditary transmission 
Acquired or accidental deafness which occurs 
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Manual Alphabet of the Deaf and Dumb 


at all ages is frequently due to such diseases 
as smallpox measles typhus paralysis hydro 
cephalus meningitis and other cerebral affec 
tions but more particularly to scarlet fever 
which is somewhat apt to leave the patient deaf 
owing to the inflammatory state of the throat 
extending to the internal ear and thus causing 
suppuration and destruction of the extremely 
delicate parts of the auditory apparatus In 


the greater proportion of congenital deaf mutes 
no defect is visible or can lie detected by ana 
tomical examination and no applications yet 
discovered appear to be useful 

The two chief methods of conveying instruction 
to the deaf and dumb are by means of the manual 
alphabet and by training them to watch the lips 
of the teacher during articulation The deaf can 
be taught to speak The parents of 1 deaf child 
should lose no tunc m applying to the local 
Education Authority when they will be told 
whether the child should ittend school or if 
too young how he should hi dealt with at home 
Deaf < hildren can be t iken into school from the 
age of three but if the home conditions are good 
they may be better at home till four or five years 
of age 1 he parents will be told to avoid making 
signs to the child but to speak to him instead 
using few and simple words and above all 
making sure that the child s eyes are upon the 
speaker s face at the moment of speaking In 
this way the child gets into the habit of looking 
to the face for communication When he goes 
to school with this habit and faculty of lip 
reading crude though it may be he will soon 
make excellent progress and speech will be added 
to his steadily incicasing lip reading This is 
called the oral method of te idling the deaf and 
it yields the best result n unely the deaf are 
enabled to read the lips of the lr hearing brothers 
who in turn arc able to hear and understand the 
speech of the dc if — Bibliography Horne 
Hereditary Deaf mutism Winnie History and 
Handbook of Day Schools for the Deaf and Blind 
T Arnold Education of Deaf mutes 

Deafness the p irti il or total in ibility to 
hear This is a symptom of most iffc etions of 
the ear It may be due simply to in accumula 
tion of wax If it c ome on suddenly without pain 
in a he althy person this is prob ibly the cause 
When it comes on with 1 cold in the head it 
is the result of 1 cold or catarrh end is likely 
to pass off in a few days Attended by pain 
ringing m the cars and other similar symptoms 
some degree of inflammation is likely present 
The most intract ible form of dt ifness comes on 
very gradually uid painlessly md is connected 
with disease of the middle ear If a skilled e ir 
surgeon were consulted m time much might 
probably be done to stay its progress Deaf 
ness due to the disease of the nerve of hearing 
is usually very intense comes on suddenly or 
advances very rapidly and is not e isily reached 
by treatment 

Dedk (daak) Tranz Hungarian statesman 
born of a noble Magyar family 1803 died 1876 
lie was elected to the National Diet m 1832 
and became the leader of the Liberal party 
At the revolution of 1848 he became Minister 
of Justice but retired when Kossuth obtained 
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power On the defeat of the patriots in 3849 
he retired from public life and did not return 
till the h ranco Austrian war gave him an oppor 
tunity of serving his country He is regarded 
as the master spirit of the movement by which 
the ancient independence of his country was 
restored in 1867 Though the leader of the 
Liberal party he constantly refused office but 
no change in the ministry was made without his 
consent 

Deal (del) a seaport and watering place 
situated in Kent England between the North 
and South Foreland 72 miles t by s of London 
Walmer Castle in which the Duke of Wellington 
died in 1852 Sandown Castle and Deal Castle 
are in the vicinity of the town Boat building 
and sail making are carried on Some authorities 
believe that Julius Csesar with 82 ships and 
two legions landed at Deal in 55 n c Pop 
(municipal borough) 12 990 

Deal the division of a piece of timber made 
by sawing a board or plank The name deal 
is chiefly applied to boards of fir above 7 inches 
m width and of various lengths exceeding 6 
feet If 7 inches or less wide they are called 
battens and when under 6 feet long they are 
called deal ends The usual thickness is 3 inches 
and width 9 inches In North America the 
stand ird size to which other sizes may be 
reduced is 2£ inches thick 11 inches broad 
and 12 feet long Whole deal is deal which is 
n inches thick slit deal half that thickness 
Deals are exported from Prussia Sweden Nor 
way Russia and British North America 

Deal fish or Northern Ribbon fish the 
TrachtjpMrus arcllcus so called from its exces 
sively compressed body u denizen of the northern 
ocean and an occasional visitor to the coasts of 
Iceland Norway and Britain measures from 
4 to 8 feet in length is of a silvery colour with 
minute scales and has the dorsal fin extended 
along the whole length of the back It is also 
known by the Scandinavian name Vaagmaer 

Dean(LitcLat decanus from Gr deka ten) 
an ecclesiastical dignitary said to have been so 
called because he presided over ten canons or 
prebendaries but more probably because each 
diocese was divided into deaneries each com 
prising ten parishes or churches and with a dean 
presiding over each In England m respect of 
their differences of office deans are of several 
kinds Deans of chapters are governors over the 
canons m cathedral and collegiate churches 
The dean and chapter are the bishop s council 
to aid him with their advice m affairs of religion 
and in the temporal concerns of his see and 
the property of the cathedral is vested in them 
as a corporation the dean being himself a * cor 
poration sole Rural deans are bencficed clergy 
men appointed by the bishop or archdeacon to 


exercise a certain supervision over the clergy 
and ecclesiastical affairs m districts of a dioeesi 
Dtan of the Chapel Royal is a title held bj the 
Bishop of London under whom there is also 
a sub dean In bcotlind then is also a clergy 
man holding the same title and the rtvenues 
which formerly belonged to the Chapel Royal 
are 111 the gift of tht Crown 

Dean Forest of England eounty of Clou 
eester It formcrlv comprised the greater part 
of the county west of tht Severn but is now 
reduced to about 22 000 aeits aiul was formerly 
appropriitul for the growth of navy timber 
but is now mamlv covered with eoppites This 
district is Crown property and the inhabitants 
(chiefly coal andiron miners) tnjoj many ancient 
privileges It gives name to 1 parliamentary 
division of Gloucestershire - C f A O Cooke 
The forest of Dean 

Dean of Faculty — (1) In some universities 
as that of London and those of Scotland the 
chief or head of a ficulty (as of arts law or 
medicine) m the United States 1 registrar or 
secretary of the faculty in a department of a 
college as in a medical theologital or scientific 
department (2) The president for the time 
being of an incorpor ition of b in iste rs or law 
practitioners specific illy the president of the 
Incorporation of Aelvocates in Ldmburgh It 
is in this se nse also that the chief judicial officer 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is called the 
Dean of the Court of Arches 

Dean of Guild in Scotland originally that 
magistrate of a royal burgh who was heael of 
the merchant company or guilelry now the 
magistrate whose proper duty is to take care 
that all buildings within the burgh are sufficient 
that they are erecteel igreeably t > law anel that 
they do not encroach either on private or public 
property He presides over a special court 
and may order insufficient buildings to be taken 
down 

Death is that state of a being animal or 
vegetable but more particularly of an animal 
m which there is a total and permanent cessation 
of all the vital fumtions when the organs have 
not only ceised to act but have lost the sus 
ceptibility of renewed action Death takes place 
either from the natural decay of the organism 
as m old age or from derangements or lesions 
of the vital orguis caused by disease or injury 
The signs of actual death in a human being are 
the cessation of breithing and the beating of 
the heart insensibility of the eye to light pallor 
of the body complete muscular relaxation 
succeeded by a statue like stiffness or rigidity 
which lasts from one to nine days and decom 
position which begins to take place after the 
rigidity has yielded beginning first m the lower 
portion of the body and gradually extending 
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to the chest and face — Bibliography C S By the Death Duties (Killed in War) Act 


Minot 1 he Problem of Age Growth and Death 
G d Amiuns 10 ( onlcmplauonc della Morte A 
Bjorklund Death and Resurrection from the 
Point of View of the Cell theory 1 D Weber 
Aspects of Death m 1 rl and I pi gram 
Death Civil, the entire loss or forfeiture of 
eivii right the si partition of a man from civil 
society e>r from the enjoyment of irvil rights 
as by banishment abjuration of the realm 
or entering into a monastery 

Death Dance of a grotesque allegorical 
representation in which the figure of Death 
generally in the fe»rm of a skeleton is repre 
sented interrupting people of every condition 
and in all situations and carrying them away 
so called from the mocking activity usually dis 
played by the figure of Death is he leads away 
his victims It was frequently driwn by artists 
of the Middle Ages for cemeteries and cloisters 
These representations were common in Germany 
and also in h ranee where they received the 
name of Danse Macabre the derivation of which 
has been mueh disputed The senes attributed 
to Hans Ilolbe in the younger was first published 
at I yons in 41 pi ites me reased m 1 subsequent 
edition by 12 additional plates A remarkable 
Dance of Death was painted in fresco on the 
walls of the churchyard in the suburb of St 
John at Basel which was injured in early times 
by being washed over and is now entirely 
destroyed This piece has been ascribed to IIol 
bem but it has long since been proved thit it 
existed sixty years before his birth llie Dance 
of Death has also been treated in music ( Danse 
Macabre by SuntSaens) and m literature 
(Goethes billad Dcr lodtentanz) — Biblio 
grapiiy Douce 1 he Dance of Death I anglois 
Essai sur les danse s des marts 

Death Duties duties or charges payable to 
the Crown on property passing at death They 
include I stite Duty Settlement Estite Duty 
(not charge ible in respict of deaths after 11th 
May 1914) I egacy Duty and Succession Duty 
but are not levied on estates not exceeding 
£100 gross viluc further if the net value 
does not exceed £1000 and estate duty has been 
paid the remaining duties are not exigible Estate 
duty first imposed 111 1894 is chargeable on 
the net value of the property real or personal 
passing on the dcith of any person according 
to a scale now rising from 1 per cent on estates 
between £100 and £500 to 40 per cent on estates 
exceeding £2 000 000 On small estates exceed 
mg £100 but not £300 and exceeding £300 but 
not £500 gross value fixed duties of 30s and 
50s respectively may be paid in lieu of the ad 
valorem duty I state duty is not payable on the 
property of common seamen marines or soldiers 
who are killed or die in His Majesty s service 


1914 and the Finance Aits 1918 and 1919 it 
is provided that where death occurs from wounds 
inflicted accident occurring or disease eon 
tracted within three years before dcith while 
on active service in the late war or in the course 
of operations insing directly or indirectly out 
of it but after its termin ition the whole of the 
death duties be remitted if the dece ised s estate 
passing to his widow lineal descendants lineal 
ascendants or brothers and sisters and their 
descendants docs not exceed £5000 and that 
otherwise no duties be levied on the first £5000 
and m respect of the excess an allowance based 
on the expectation of life of a person of the age 
of the deceased at the time of his death be made 

The net yield from these duties now exceeds 
£40 000 000 per annum Si c I egacy Duty 
Succession Duty 

Death rate the proportion of di iths among 
the mhibitants of a town country &c In 
Britain it is usually calcul ited at so many per 
thousand per annum md is now about 14 6 

Death s head Moth the largest species of 
lepidopterous insect found in Britain and syste 
matically known by the n ime of Acherontia 
atropos The markings upon the back of the 
thorax very iloscly resemble a skull or death s 
head hence the English name It measures 
from 4 to 5 inches m expanse The caterpillars 
feed on the flowers and leaves of the potato 
ind also on the jc ss umne and the pupal stage 
is pisstd through m the soil It emits peculiar 
sounds somewhat resembling the squeaking of 
a mouse but how these are produced naturalists 
have not been able satisfactorily to explain 
It attacks bee hives pillages the honey and 
disperses the mhibitants It is rc girded by 
the superstitious as the forerunner ot death or 
other calamity 

Death watch the popular name of two minute 
beetles of the gi nus Anobium which live m and 
destroy woodwork A striatum is the cause of 
worm eaten furniture and the larger A tes 
sellatum tunnels in the beams ol public buildings 
In calling to oni another they strike their heads 
against the wood making a peculiar ticking 
sound which superstition has interpreted as a 
forerunner of death The term Lesser Death 
watch is given to two very minute neuropterous 
insects ( Atropos dimnatona and Clothilla pul 
satona) which ire also alleged to make ticking 
sounds 

D&b&cle (da ba kl) a sudden breaking up 
as of ice in a river used by geologists for any 
sudden outbreik of water hurling before it 
and dispersing stones and other debris 

Debatable Land a district of country on 
the western border of Scotland and England 
for a long time a cause of contention between 
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the two countries and a refuge for outlaws 
Its boundaries were finally adjusted in 1552 
See Borders The 

Deben ture (I at dtbentur miht there are 
owing to me) i deed poll (declaratory deed) 
given by a public company in acknowledgment 
of borrowed money It gives the holder the 
first claim for dividends while the cnpital sum 
lent is usually assured on the security of the 
whole undertaking With the deed coupons 
or warrants for the payment of interest at 
specified dates are generally issued Debentures 
may be divided into two main classes deben 
tures payable to the registered holder and 
debentures payable to bearer In some cases 
the debentures are to bearer with an option 
to convert them into registered debentures if 
the holders so desire Debentures to bearer 
of a British company are negotiable unless 
there is some condition in the debenture itself 
which restricts its negotiability Custom house 
certificates of drawback are also termed deben 
tures 

Deb orah a Hebrew seer or prophetess who 
lived in the time of the judges by the aid of 
Barak delivered the northern tribes from the 
oppression of Tabin and secured a peace of 
forty years duration The triumphal ode 
( Judges v) attributed to her is a remark ible 
specimen of Hebrew poetry 

Debra Tabor a town in Abyssinn about 
35 milts 1 of Lake Dembea at one time the 
residence of the Abyssinim sovereign 

Debreczin (de bret sin) a town of Hungary 
on the edge of the great central plain 113 miles 
f of Budapest Its houses arc mostly of a 
single story the streets broad and unpaved 
Among the principal edifices ire the Protestant 
church and the university founded m 1912 
Chief manufactures are coarse woollens leather 
soap tob icco pipes ind casks and a large 
trade is done in c ittlc Dc breezin is considered 
the head quarters of Hungarian Protestantism 
Pop 92 729 

Debt (Lat debilum from debere to owe) m 
English 1 iw an ascertained sum of money owed 
by one person (debtor) to another (creditor) 
There are three mam classes (a) debts of 
record arising by judgment of a court of record 
(6) specialty debts due under formal deed but 
not necessarily for consideration and (c) simple 
debts constituted verbally by informal writing 
or by a course of conduct and for due considera 
tion Right of action on a specialty debt lapses 
after twenty years on a simple debt after six 
years The running of the period of prescription 
is interrupted by subsequent written admission of 
indebtedness payment to account or payment 
of interest The debtor must on the due date 
offer payment m legal tender Part payment 
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does not operate discharge even if the credito 
agrees unless made m other than It gal tender 
Debussy t laudt Achille I rench musical 
composer born at St C ermam cn Laye on 22nd 
Aug 1802 died 26th March 1918 He studied 
at the (onscnatoire and tarried off the Grand 
1 rix dc Rome in 1884 with L b ufant Prodigue 
Having visited Russia he became an enthusiastic 
admirer of the music of Moussorgsk> and htnet 
forth renounced W igntr whose music had mo\ ed 
him to tears at Bayreuth His compositions 
include music for orchestra and piano and Ins 
best known works arc the opera Pelleas et 
Mdisande (1902) and L Apris mididun baune 
the first of whit li marked him as a leader of the 
new trench school of music Other works are 
La Mer (1905) Jeux a ballet (1913) Crimen 
Amor is i ballet (1914) Chimdne and Le Diable 
au Beffroi Although Debussy was a pioneer 
or rather on account of this fact his music is 
not always intelligible to the larger public 
Decade (dtkad I at decas dccadis (r 
dekas from deka ten) is sometimes used for the 
number ten or for in aggregate of ten The 
books of Livys Romm history are divided into 
decades In the Trench Revolution decades 
each consisting of tc n d lys took the pi ice of 
weeks m the division of the year The term is 
now usually applied to an aggregate of ten years 
Deca dence a term used with reference to 
works of art or liter iture belonging to a race 
nition or school artistically in decline The 
works of art produced in Greece after 300 bc 
in Rome after a n 150 ind in Italy after the 
Renussancc in the early sixteenth centurv 
all belong to periods of decadence 

Decalogue (dek a log Gr deka ten and 
logoi a word) the ten commandments which 
were given by God to Moses on two t ibles The 
Tews call them the ten words The Decalogue 
has come down to us in two versions which differ 
to a considerable extent one (in common use ) 
being in Fxod xx the other m Deut v Jews 
and Christians have divided the ten command 
ments differently and m some ( itholic cate 
chisms the second commandment has been united 
with the first ind the tenth his been divided 
into two The Decalogue brings prominently 
forward the characteristically soeial nature of 
both ethics and religion — Cf W II Campbell 
Lessons on the Ten Commandments 

Decamps (de kan) Alexandre Gabriel an 
eminent Trench painter was born in Pans m 
1803 killed while hunting at Fontainebleau 
1860 His paintings include pictures of Oriental 
scenery and character historical pictures genre 
pictures and animals The best known of all 
his works is The Monkey Fxperts 

De Candolle (de kan dol) Augustin Pyrame 
one of the most illustrious of modern botanists 
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whose natural system of classification with some 
modifications is the one still generally used was 
born at Geneva m 1778 died there 1841 He 
took up the study of medicme at Geneva and 
Paris where he attracted the notice of Cuvier 
and Lamarck whom he aided in various scien 
tific researches After returning to his native 
city he again visited Pans, and took his medical 
degree selecting as the subject of his thesis the 
medical properties of plants In 1804 he lectured 
m the Colkgt dc trance on vegetable physiology 
and the following year published an outline of 
his course under the title of Pnncipes de Bo 
tamque prefixed to the third edition of Lamarck s 
Flore l rangaise In this outline he laid the 
basis of the system of classification which he 
afterwards developed m larger and more cclc 
brated works In 1808 he obtained the chair of 
botany in the faculty of medicme at the Uni 
versity of Montpellier In 1816 he returned to 
Geneva where a chair of natural history was 
expressly created for him and where he con 
turned for many years to extend the boundaries 
of his favourite science by his lectures and pub 
lications His chief works are L Histoire des 
Plantes Grasses llegni Vegetabihs Systema Natu 
rale (incomplete) Throne fittmentaire de Bota 
mque Organographie V6g6tale Physiologic Vege 
tale and Prodromus 6 ystematis Naturalts the 
last completed by his son Alphonse (1806-91) 
also an eminent botanist and member of the 
French Institute 

Decap oda (Gr deka ten and pous podos 
a ioot) — (1) The highest ord of crustaceans 
so called from having five pairs of legs They 
are subdivided mto Brachyura the short tailed 
decapods or crabs Macrura or long tailed 
including the shrimp lobster prawn and cray 
fish and Anomura of which the hermit crab 
is an example (2) One of the two divisions 
of the dibranchiate cuttle fishes (the other being 
the Octopoda) They have two arms longer 
than the other eight and bearing suckers only 
at the extremities 

Decap oils a district of ancient Palestine 
contaunng ten cities partly on the east partly 
on the west of the Jordan Among the cities 
of the Decapolis of special interest are Damascus 
and Gadara 

Deca tur Stephen American naval com 
mander born 1779 killed in a duel 1820 Among 
the chief exploits of his life were the capture 
of the British frigate Macedonian in 1812 his 
attempted escape from the blockade of New 
York harbour 1818-4 and his chastisement 
of the Algerines 1815 

Deca tur a city and important railway centre 
of Illinois United States 89 miles e of Spring 
field It has a large rolling mill and is a place 
of considerable trade Pop 41 483 (1917) 


Decazevllle (d6 kaz vel) a town of France 
department of Aveyron with coal and iron 
mines and large ironworks Pop 11 640 

Dec can (Skt Dakshma the south) a term 
locally limited to the territory of Hindustan 
lying between the Nerbudda and the Kistna 
but generally understood to include the whole 
country south of the Vindhya Mountains thus 
comprising the Presidency of Madras and part 
of Bombay Haidarabad Mysore Travancore 
and other native states 

Deceased Wife s Sister Marriage with 
a union that was made lawful in the United 
Kingdom by an Act of 1907 after it had been 
much discussed A Bill to legalize marriage 
between a man and the sister of his deceased 
wife was brought forward almost every session 
of Parliament for many years and it passed 
the House of Commons several times but was 
always rejected by the House of Lords Such 
marriages being legal in the Australian colonics 
and m Canada (besides other countries) there 
was a certain anomaly m their being illegal m 
the home country 

Deceb alus the name of several Dacian kings 
or perhaps a general title of honour borne by 
them One of them distinguished himself by 
his opposition to the Roman arms during the 
reigns of Domitian and Trajan He entered 
the province of Mcesia defeated and killed 
Appius Sabinus the Roman Governor and 
captured many important towns and fortresses 
Domitiin agreed to pay him a yearly tribute 
wine h was continued by Nerva but refused 
by Trajan who subdued Dacia and Decebalus 
to escape falling mto the hands of the victors 
committed suicide 

Deceit, in liw wilful or reckless misrcpre 
sentation whereby it is intended to induce a 
person to believe in a supposed state of thmgs 
and to act on that belief and he docs so act 
to his prejudice In such case an action of 
damages will lie against the deceiver See 
Fraud 

Decem'ber the twelfth month of our year 
from the Lat decern ten because in the ancient 
Roman year it constituted the tenth month 
the year beginning with March In December 
the sun enters the Tropic of Capricorn and passes 
the winter solstice 

Decern virs or Decemviri the ten magis 
trates who had absolute authority m ancient 
Rome (451-449 b c ) See Appius Claudius 

Decid uous is a term applied m botany to 
various organs of plants particularly leaves, to 
indicate their annual fall A tree of which the 
leaves fall annually is called a deciduous tree 
and the same term is applied to the leaves 
themselves The term is also applied m zoology 
to parts which fall off at a certain stage of an 
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animal s existence as the hair horns, and teeth especially a simple affirmation substituted in 


of certain animals 

Decimals A number is expressed decimally 
by means of subdivisions of the unit into tenths 
hundredths &c A point placed after the units 
figure shows where the subdivision begins Thus 
85 678 = 3 tens 5 units 6 tenths 7 hundredths 
8 thousandths Decimals are added and sub 
tracted by arranging the numbers with their 
points directly underneath one another and 
carrying one for every ten 

35 678 23 232 

2 3 235 15 844 

Sum == 58 913 Difference = 7 188 

Multiplication and division proceed as with 
whole numbers if the position of the point m 
the answer be fixed at the start 

35 678 X 00352 = 035678 X 3 52 

35 678 - 00352 = 35678 — 3 52 

By arranging the multiplier and divisor to 
have one figure in front of the point (called the 
standard form) the position of the pomt in 
the answer is < learly seen because the multiplier 
or divisor lies between two consecutive small 
whole numbers (m this ctsc 3 or 4) Large uid 
small numbers are often expressed in this way 

92 890 000 -= 9 289 X 10 7 
0 00056 5 6 - 10* - 5 0 X 10~« 

lx weights and measures as well as money be 
decimalized calculations of costs arc simple 
exercises m multiplication and division Thus 
for example 2 tons 15 cwt 84 lb it £3 155 0 d 
per ton = 2 7875 tons at £3 775 = £10 5228 
= £10 10s 5 \d 

Decimal System is the name given to any 
system of weights measures or money 111 which 
the unit is always multiplied by 10 or some 
power of 10 to give a higher denomination and 
divided by 10 or a power of 10 for a lower 
denomination See Metric System 

Decimation the selection of the tenth man 
of a corps of soldiers by lot for punishment 
practised by the Homans Sometimes every 
tenth man was executed sometimes only one 
man of eac h company the tenth m order The 
term is frequently used m a loose way for the 
destruction of a great but indefinite proportion 
of people as of an army or inhabitants of a 
country 

Decius Gaius Messius Quintus Trajanus a 
Roman emperor who reigned from ad 249 to 
ad 251 He persecuted the Christians and 
perished with his army in a battle near Abritum 
agamst the Goths 

Declaration an avowal or formal statement 


lieu of an oath solemn affirmation or affidavit 
which Lnglish liw allows in a \ ariety of cases 
such as those which relate to the revenues of 
customs or excise the post office and other 
departments of administration lust ices of the 
peace and notaries arc also empowered in 
various cases to take \oluntury declarations in 
lieu of oaths solemn affirmations and affidavits 
— Declaration of 1 1 dependence the solemn dec 
laration of the Congress of the United States of 
America on 4th July 1776 by which they 
formally renoumed their subjection to the 
government of Britain — Declaration of London 
a code drawn up 111 1909 by the powers for the 
use of an International Pri/c Court at the Hague 
to which great objections were taken at the 
time 111 C reat Britain as tending to destroy the 
maritime power of the country Oil 8th July 
1916 an Order m Council was published repu 
diating the Declaration of London — Declara 
tion of Pans an instrument signed at the Con 
gress of Paris 1856 and subsequently accepted 
by the chief powers It declared (1 ) privateer 
ing to be abolished (2) a neutral flag covers 
enemy s goods with the exception of contra 
band of war (3) neutral goods except contra- 
band of war are not liable to capture under an 
enemy s flig and (4) blockades in order to be 
binding must be effective — Declaration of War 
the formal notice which by the usage of nations 
belligt ri nts are expected to give before com 
mencing hostilities — Declaration of Rights or 
Bill of Rights See Bill — Cf Sir T Barclay, 
Problems of International Practice and Dip 
lornacy 

Declar ator a form of action in the Scottish 
Court of Session by which some right of property 
or of status is sought to be judicially declared 
leaving the legal consequences of the fact to 
follow as a matter of course Actions of deda 
rator other than declarators of marriage and 
nullity of marriage and those involving the per 
sonal status of individuals are now competent 
m the Sheriff Courts 

Declination m astronomy the distance of 
a heavenly body from th( ctlestial equator 
(equinoctial) measured on a great c lrcle p issing 
through the pole ind also through the body 
It is said to bi north or south according as the 
body is north or south of the equator Dcclma 
tion corresponds to terrestrial latitude Declina 
tion and right ascension specify the position 
of a point on the celestial sphere as do latitude 
and longitude on the terrestri il Declination of 
the compass needle or magnetic declination 
is the vari ltion of the magnetic needle from the 
true meridian of a place This is different at 
different places and at the same place at different 
times The decimation at London was 11 15 
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e in 1576 0 m 1052 19 30 w m 1700 24 second comes first historically The most pn 


27 w (its maximum) in 1815 19° 15 w in 
1870 10 19 w m 1903 and 14 8 w m 1920 

Declinom eter an instrument for determining 
the magnetic declination and for observing its 
variations In magnetic observatories there are 
permanent instruments of this kind and they 
are now commonly made self registering Such 
instruments register the small hourly and annual 
variations in declination and also the variations 
due to magnetic storms 

Decomposition Chemical is the breaking 
down of a compound into simpler substances 
or into elements Decomposition is induced by 
some external factor Thus heat may cause 
decomposition light percussion the mtroduc 
tion of bacteria or exposure to air Limestone 
on heating is decomposed into calcium oxide 
(quicklime) and carbon dioxide some salts of 
silver are decomposed by light — use is made of 
this in photography mercury fulminate is 
broken up by percussion and sugars are de 
composed into alcohol and carbon dioxide by 
means of enzymes present in the yeast cell and 
other organisms The process of decay of 
animal and vegetable substances is a process 
of decomposition the weathering of rocks is ilso 
a process of decomposition brought about by 
exposure of the rocks to air moisture and sudden 
changes of tempt rature 

Dec orated Style in architecture the second 
style of pointed (Gothic) irchitecture 111 use m 
Britain from the end of the thirteenth to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century when it p issed 
into the Perpendicular It is distinguished from 
the Larly I nglish style from which it was devel 
oped by the more flowing or wavy lines of its 
tracery especially of its windows by the more 
graceful combinations of its foliage by the 
greater richness of the decorations of the capitals 
of its columns and of the mouldings of its door 
ways niches and fimals and generally by a style 
of ornamentation more profuse and naturalistic 
though perhaps somewhat florid The most 
distinctive ornament of the style is the ball 
flower which is usually inserted in a hollow 
moulding (See Ball flower ) The Decorated 
style has been divided into two periods viz 
the Early or Geometrical Decorated period in 
which geometrical figures are largely introduced 
m the ornamentation and the Decorated style 
proper m which the peculiar characteristics of 
the style are exhibited To this latter period 
belong some of the finest monuments of British 
architecture 

Decorative Art may be divided mto (1) 
mural decoration by painting mosaic or similar 
means (2) the application of ornament to pro 
ducts of another art or craft e g furniture 
textiles porcelain, metal work Of t^se 


mitive races decorate their weapons and house 
hold utensils Sometimes a natural peculiarity 
of the material is accentuated or developed 
sometimes a totcmic sign or representation of 
a god is carved or punted on an article to act 
as a charm In both cases the tendency is for 
a formal pattern to be evolved This may 
develop into a style of ornament distinctive of 
different races and periods varying with the 



Decorated Style — York Cathedral West I ront 


religious beliefs and the natural features of the 
country concerned For example in Egypt 
the lotus the papyrus and the symbols of the 
Egyptian deities play a great part m decoration 
while Greek ornament is distinguished by the 
use of the conventionalized honeysuckle and 
acanthus flower of formal architectural motives 
such as the Greek Key and the skilful use of 
the human figure especially on vases Chinese 
and Japanese decoration mainly uses flowers 
natural scenery (especially water) mythological 
and other amm \ls and the human figure 
Mohammedan decorative art stands apart in 
being based entirely on geometrical or forma 
lizcd floral forms owing to representations of 
the human figure being forbidden by the Koran 
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In modem times, decoration consists mainly 
of variations and elaborations of motives already 
exploited the art of classical antiquity Egypt 
and the lar East being dominant influences at 
different times To day the influence of savage 
art is making itself felt The art of mural 
decoration is of great antiquity There are m 
existence paintings from Knossos in Crete 
dating from the eighteenth century b c pro 
bably carried out in some distemper method 
True fresco in which carbonate of lime is formed 
and encloses the colours applied to the wall while 
wet was probably not used until much later 
Wall paintings were common in Egypti m houses 
and tombs and have been found m I truscan 
tombs and those of the Greeks and Romans are 
famous The decorations of Pompeii probably 
include many C reck originals as well as Roman 
work The use of mosaic was developed on a 
magnificent scale under the Byzantine Empire 
and 111 Italy during the eleventh and twelfth cen 
turies In Italy after the eleventh centur / wall 
decoration 111 fresco becomes of supreme impor 
tance The paintings of Giotto (1276-1330) at 
Florence Assisi and Padua arc among the earliest 
of a great series culminating m the decoration 
of the Sistine Chapel by Michael Angelo (1475- 
1564) In Venice where wall decor ition deve 
loped later th in elsewhere in Italy it generally 
took the form of oil paintings on canvas which 
was afterwards fixed to the wall or ceiling 
Carpaccio (1400-1522) Titian (1477-1576) Tin 
toretto (1518-94) carried this art to unsurpassed 
heights Tor a time muni painting was ne 
glected in favour of easel pictures but during 
the eighteenth century G B Tiepolo (1696- 
1769) well maintained the Venetian triilition 
and French painters such as Boucher did much 
work admirably suited to the rooms for which 
it was designed In the nineteenth century 
notable decorative work had been done by 
Delacroix (1798-1863) and Puvis de Chavannes 
(1824-98) Today the practice is wide 
spread of pamtmg in oil on canvas and fixing 
to the wall by a mixture known as marouflage 
This method was adopted in the Pantheon and 
H6tel de Ville in Paris and m the Royal Ex 
change in London Work painted direct on 
the wall does not long withstand the climate 
of Northern Europe — Bibliograi hy Molmier 
Les Arts appliques a l Industrie Ward Histone 
Ornament a Treatise on Decorative Art and 
Architectural Ornament W A Dyer Creators 
of Decorative Styles Studio (year book) Bur 
lington Magazine Arts and Decoration The 
Connoisseur (magazine) 

Decoy a trap into which wild fowl are 
decoyed on a large scale to be caught It is 
usually placed near the seashore broads or 
an estuary or a large artificial pond is con 


structed m a secluded situation From the 
water several (usually three or four) pipes or 
channels curved m form and covered with light 
netting raised on hoops lead m different direc 
tions The birds arc induced to enter the wide 
mouths of these channels cither by tam*» ducks — 
which are also called decoys — by being fed with 
grim or at times by a dog trained to excite 
their curiosity by his movements Moating 
artificial birds arc alsc sometimes used When 
the wild fowl have gone some distance down 
the channel they are surprised in the rear by 
the decoy attendant and his dog who drive 
them to the closed nt t at the farther end The 
details of construction and the mode of working 
differ considerably but the general plan of a 
decoy is as explained — If R Payne Gallwey, 
The Book of Duck Decoys 

Decree ''Lat decretum judgment) in general, 
an order edict or law made by a superior as 
a rule to govern inferiors In law it is a judicial 
decision or determination of a litigated cause 
formerly m England the term was specially 
used for the judgment of a court of equity but 
the word judgment is now used m reference to 
the decisions of ill the divisions of the supreme 
court The word is still used in Scotland for 
the final judgment of a court frequently m 
the form decreet 

Decree Nisi literally a decree unless in 
England is the decree of divorce issued by the 
court on satisfactory proof being given in sup 
port of a petition for dissolution of marriage 
it remains imperfect for at least six months 
and is then made absolute unless sufficient 
cause is shown why it should not be made so 
If within the time appointed good reason can 
be shown for such a proceeding the decree 
nisi Mill be reversed or 1 further inquiry will 
be ordered 

Decrepita tion the act of flymg asunder 
with a crackling noise on being heated or the 
crackling noise attended with the flying asunder 
of their parts made by several salts and minerals 
when heated It is caused by the unequal 
sudden expansion of their substance by the 
heat or by the expansion and volatilization of 
water held mechanically within them 

Decrescendo (da kre shen d5) an Italian term 
in music which denotes the gradual weakening of 
the sound or the reverse of crescendo 

Deere tals a general name for the Papal 
decrees comprehending the rescripts (answers 
to inquiries and petitions) decrees (judicial 
decisions by the Rota Romana) mandates 
(official instructions for ecclesiastical officers 
courts &c ) edicts (Papal ordinances in general) 
and general resolutions of the councils The 
decretals form a most important portion of the 
Roman Catholic canon law the authoritative 
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collection of them being that made by St Ray 
mond of Penaforte by the order jf Gregory IX 
and published m 1284 The False Decretals 
were a collection of letters ascribed to various 
Popes and used as a basis for canon law The 
collection appeared about a d 850, and was pro 
duced under the name of Isidore presumably 
the Archbishop of Seville It is however be 
lieved on good grounds that the False Decretals 
were not Spanish but trankish in their origin 
and that they were written m the province of 
Tours Tor some time they were accepted m 
all good faith as genuine until Nicholas of tusa 
(died 1464) and other scholars including Cas 
sandcr and Erasmus rejected them as spurious 
A controversy raged round their authenticity 
but since about 1020 it has been universally 
accepted that they arc forgeries The object of 
the pseudo Isidort as the author is called was 
to protect bishops against unjust accusations 
and deprivations to safeguard the property and 
persons of all clt rgy igainst temporal rulers and 
to increase the ultramontane authority of the 
Pope The author propagated the belief that 
ever since the age of the Apostles the Bishops 
of Rome had been declaring law for the universal 
Church m decretal letters Canon law w is 
founded on this belief which was therefore of 
the utmost importance 

D6d6agatsh a se iport town of Greece on 
the Aegean Sea connected b> rill with Con 
stantinoplc Burg is and Salomon The town 
which belonged to Turkey for over four centunes 
was ceded to Bulgaua m 1918 after the B ilk in 
War In 1920 however it was ceded to Greece 
Dedica tion the act of consecrating some 
thing to a divine being or to a sacred use 
often with religious solemnities (Sec Feast of 
Dedication ) Also an address prefixed to a book 
and formerly inscribed to a p ition testifying 
respect and recommending the work to his pro 
tection and favour now chiefly addressed to 
friends of the author or to public eh traders 
simply as a mark of affection or esteem 

Dee John English mathematician alchemist 
and astrologer born 1527 died 1608 In early 
life he successfully devoted much of his time to 
mathematical astronomical and chemical studies 
In the reign of Mary he was imprisoned on sus 
picion of practising the black art but was 
in favour with Elizabeth who is said to have 
employed him on secret political missions and 
paid him a fixed salary In 1581 ilong with 
a man named Kelly he visited several of the 
continental courts pretending to raise spirits 
In 1595 he obtained from the queen the warden 
ship of Manchester College Here he resided 
for nine years and then returned to his old 
residence at Mortlake where he died leaving 
behind him many works partly of a scientific 


character partly dealing wnth the occult sciences 
and invocation of spirits His speculum or 
mirror is preserved m the British Museum — Cf 
Charlotte Fell Smith Life of Dr John Dee 
Dee the name of several British rivers — (1) 
A river of Scotland partly in Kincardineshire 
but chiefly in Aberdeenshire one of the most 
finely wooded and one of the best salmon rivers 
in Britain It uses on the s w border of Aber 
deciibhire and flows generally eastward 87 miles 
to the North Sea having Aberdeen at its mouth 
(2) A river m N Wales and Cheshire rises m 
Lake Bala Merionethshire flows Nr n and 
n w to the Irish Se i 20 mdcs below Chester 
length about 80 miles (I) A n\er of Scotland 
county of Kirkcudbright rises m Loeh Dee 
a lonely loch 7 furlongs long and from 1^ to 
4 furlongs wide situated among the western 
lulls It flows s e and s vnd falls into Kirk 
cud bright Bay length 38 miles 

Deed m law a writing containing some ion 
tract or agreement and the evidence of its 
execution made between parties leg illy cipable 
of entering into a contr ict or agreement parti 
cularly an instrument on paper or pirclnnent 
conveying real estate to a purchaser or donee 
In English legil nomenclature it is either an 
indenture or a deed jioll the former made be 
tween tw o or more persons in different interests 
the latter made by a single person or by two 
or more persons having similar interests — Cf 
Pollock ind Maitland History of 1 rtglish Law 
Deeg a town and fortress in Bhurtpore 
Central Indi i 57 miles north west of Agra situ 
ated m the midst of marshes and almost sur 
rounded by water during i great pait of the 
year At the south west corner is a lofty rock 
on which the citidel stands It was taken m 
1804 by General Fraser and dismantled after 
the capture of Bhartpur by Lord Combermere 
I op 15 828 

Deem ster Doomster, or Dempster an 
officer formerly attached to the High Court 
of Justicury in Scotland who formally pro 
nounced the doom or sentence of death on con 
demned criminals The office was conjomed 
with that of executioner A graphic description 
of the office of deemster is given m Scott s 
tale Old Mortality The name is now given 
m the Isle of Man to two judges who act as the 
chief justices of the island the one presiding 
over the northern the other over the southern 
division They hold courts weekly at Douglas 
Ramsey and other places 
Deep sea Exploration, in contrast to re 
searches m coastal waters began towards the 
end of the eighteenth century Captain I C 
Phipps took soundings m Arctic seas in 1773 
and B de Saussurc determmed deep tempera 
tures m the Mediterranean in 1780 A few 
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attempts at deep sea research were made m 
Arctic regions by W Scoresby in 1811 and Sir 
J Ross in 1817-8 in Antarctic seas by Sir J 
Clark Ross in 1839-43 and m the North Atlantic 
by the United States navy from 1844 onwards 
Systematic exploration of the ocean depths dates 
from 1851 when U S S Dolphin began the survey 
of a route for a transatlantic cable In 1854 the 
American hydrographer M b Maury published 
the first bathymetrical chart of the North 
Atlantic In 1857 H M S Cyclops took a line 
of soundings for cable purposes from Ireland to 
Newfoundland along the great circle route and 
during the next few years work m that ocean 
proceeded rapidly 1 specially notable was the 
work of M Clmtock in HMS Bulldog (1860) 
Wyville Thomson and W B Carpenter m 
HMS Lightning (1868) and Gwyn Itffrovs in 
HMS Porcupine (1869) From 1872-6 HMS 
Challenger with G Nares as captain and Wyvillt 
Thomson as scientific leader in a world circling 
cruise traversed all the great oceans in many 
directions With this expedition were issociati d 
J Murray and J Y But h man the former of 
whom was subsequently editor of the results 
which published by the British Government in 
fifty large volumes laid the foundations of the 
science of oceanography The U S S 1 uscarora 
m the Pacific the German steamer Gazelle m a 
circumnavigating cruise and the Norwegian 
steumer VSnngen in the North Atlantic did valu 
able work about the same period At a 1 iter date 
A Agassiz in the U S S Blake and Albatross 
made researches chiefly in tht C iribbe in Sea and 
Gulf of Mexic o while HMS I ighlmng Porcu 
pint Knight Errant and Triton explored the 
waters of the I aroe Ieclandie ridge I rom 1880 to 
1881 the French vessels 1 ravailleur and 1 alisman 
explored the Bay of Biscay and m 1885 the 
Prince of Monaco began a long series of oceano 
graphical researches in the Mediterranean North 
Atlantic and Barents Seas in his yachts Ihron 
delle and Prmcesse Alice By the use of lm 
proved apparatus the Prince of Monaco raised 
the standard of research and by the foundation 
of an oecanogr iphical museum at Monaco and 
an oceanographical institute at Pans gi\c a 
great stimulus to the science V Nansen in the 
Fram (1893-6) was the first to explore the depths 
of the Arctic Ocem In 1895-6 the Danish 
steamer Ingotf was at work in the North Atlantic 
in 1898-9 the German steamer T aldima explored 
the depths of the South Atlantic and m 1899 
the U S S Kero explored unknown parts of the 
Pacific Researches were undertaken in tropical 
Pacific waters in 1899-1900 and in 1904 by A 
Agassiz in the Albatross m Malayan waters by 
the Dutch steamer biboga m 1899-1900 and in 
the North Atlantic by J Murray and T Hjort 
in the Norwegian steamer Michael Sars m 1910 
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Knowledge of the deep Antarctic waters is due 
chiefly to A de Gerlachc in the Belgica (1898-9) 
in the Bellingshausen Sea W S Bruce m the 
Scotia (1902-4) and O Nordenskjold m the 
Antarctic (1901-3) in the Weddell Sea and J K 
Davis m the Aurora (1911-4) between Australia 
and Antarctica Cable ships continue to add to 
our knowledge of the Atlantic I icith and Indian 
Occ ms 

The apparatus employed m dtq sea research 
has undergone great improvenn uts during the 
last thirty or forty >t irs with the result that 
the observations necessarily the result of in 
direct methods ha\t now att lined so fine a 
degree of accuracy that much of the earlier 
work requires to be revised Hemp rope J inch 
in diameter use d in the early days of sounding 
is now re pi ict d either by a single stiand of piano- 
wire 1 mm in dnmeter or a triple stranded wire 
2 to 4 mm in diametc r This results m less 
friction a more perpendicular line and greater 
speed of work A seven strand line is generally 
used when instruments are suspended on the 
wire 1 he I uc is sounding mac him which is 
generally employed for deep sea work is fur 
nished with a spring brake that stops the reel 
when the tension of the wire is relaxed on the 
sounding tube or sinker touching the bottom 
A hollow sounding tube is generally attached by 
a fathom of rope to the end of the sounding 
line Cast iron sinkers weighing about 50 lb 
are slung on the tube and by a simple mechanism 
automatically detached as soon as the tension 
is relaxed The hollow end of the tube buries 
itself m the deposits on the sea floor By an 
arrangement of valves this sample is retained 
in the tulic md brought to the surface as the 
wire is wound in The sinker weights are left 
on the ocean floor 

Satisfactory apparatus has been devised for 
taking water samples for analyses and for record 
mg temperatures at any depth The Monagasque 
reversing deck water bottles arc brass cylinders 
which remain open until the ascent begins when 
the upward motion reverses a propeller and inverts 
and closes the bottle The shock of i versing 
by causing a line thread of mercury to break 
at a constriction in the tube of the attached 
thermometer registers the temperature These 
thermometers are m ide to withstand a pressure 
of sever il tons to the square me h The Nansen 
Pettersson bottle which is used m unly at com 
paratively small depths is closed by a metallic 
messenger sent down the wire The bulb of 
a thermometer is enclosed in the imprisoned 
water sample which is protected by insulated 
walls from changes of temperature during the 
rapid ascent Reversing apparatus has been 
dev lsed also for securing the exposure of steri 
lized tubes m order to test the baeterial content 
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of the water The biological exploration of the 
sea is conducted by trawls and dredges towed 
by steel ropes and by various forms of net 
The finest nets for catching micro organisms are 
made of miller s silk gauze which has about 
6000 meshes to the square centimetre So far 
no apparatus has been devised for securing 
samples of the solid rock m situ below the accu 
mulated deposits on the sea floor 

While the main features of the ocean basins 
have now been mapped there are still blank 
areas in the Southern and Arctic Oceans and 
in all waters much detailed work is required 
The greatest depths recorded are 5269 fathoms 
near the Island of Guam m the Pacific and 5155 
fathoms in the Aldrich deep m the South 
Pacific Depths over 3000 fathoms are termed 
deeps and are given distinctive names Of 
the 57 known deeps 32 are 111 the I acific 5 m 
the Indian 19 m the Atlantic and 1 m the 
Southern Ocean Sir J Murray calculated that 
the percentages of the total area of the ocean 
floor (139 686 000 sq miles) between consecu 
tive contour lines arc as follows 0 to 1000 
fathoms 15 6 1000 to 2000 fathoms 19 3 2000 
to 3000 fathoms 58 4 3000 to 4000 fathoms 

6 5 be low 4000 fathoms 15 

Det p sea deposits the studv of which was 
based on the Challenger collections have been 
found to be of various origins (a) calcareous 
and siliceous tests of floating organisms (6) cal 
careous matter from corals bones teeth shells 
&c (c) debris of the land and submarine rocks 
(d) substances synthesized on the sea floor (c) 
extra terrestrial matter 

Physical researches have done much to explain 
the main lines of oceanic circulation ind have 
shown that temperature m open oceans shows 
little seasonal variation below 100 fathoms 
In deeper waters the temperature decreases gra 
dually to the bottom where a temperature be 
tween 80 and 35 F is found throughout the 
oceans The warm waters of tropical oceans 
extend only to a sm ill depth and it is estimated 
that over 80 per cent of ocean waters have a 
temper iture hi low 40 h Since light penetrates 
less than 100 fathoms below the surf ice there 
is complete dirkness at greater depths Life 
exists at all depths m the ocean Plankton is 
the n ime given to floating animals and plants 
and free moving animals at all depths Or 
gamsms on the ocean floor are grouped into 
certain life zones littoral continental shelf and 
deep sea or abyssal Each group shows adap 
tations to its specialized environment 

Bibliography J Murray and T Iljort The 
Depths of the Ocean G H Fowler and others 
The Science of the Sea J Murray The Ocean 
J Thoulct Oceanographic O Krummel Hand 
buck der Ozeanographie J Johnstone The Con 


ditions of Life in the Sea T T Jenkins Text book 
of Oceanography Reference should also be made 
to the reports of the expeditions of the Challenger , 
Blake Albatross Valdima Siboga Ingolf From 
Belgica Scotia Pnncesse Alice &c The Prince 
of Monaco s atlas Carte generate bathymetnque 
des Octant is revised from time to time 
Deer a general name for the ungulate or 
hoofed ruminating animals constituting the 



Red deer 


f umly Gervido* of which tlu typical genus is 
Gervus the stag or red deer The distinguishing 
characteristics of the genus arc that the members 
of it have solid branching antlers which they shed 
every year and c lght cutting teeth 111 the lower 
jaw and none in the upper The antlers are bony 



Fallow deer 


outgrowths from the frontal region of the skull 
and are always present in the male except in 
musk deer (Moschus) and water deer (Hydro 
potes) In reindeer they are possessed by both 
sexes Ihe forms of the horns are vanous 
sometimes they spread into broad palms which 
send out sharp snags around their outer edges 
sometimes they divide fantastical!} into branches 
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some of which project over the forehead whilst 
others are reared upwards in the air or they 
may be so reclined backwards that the animal 
seems almost forced to carry its head in a stiff 
erect posture Ihey are used as defensive and 
offensive weapons and grow with great rapidity 
There arc many species of deer as the red deer 
or stag the fallow deer the roebuck the rein 
deer the moose the elk the 1 x 1 s rusa muntjac 
wapiti &o Deer arc pretty widely distributed 
over the world though there are none m Australia 
or in Africa In the latter the antelopes (whose 
horns are permanent) take their place Ihc 
reindeer alone has been domesticated — Cf It 
Lydekker J'he Deer of all Lands 

Deer Old a village and parish of Scotland 
in the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire now 
of little importance but interesting as an early 
seat of Christianity a religious house having 
been established here by St Columbi of Iona 
about 580 which was endowed with lands by 
Malcolm II in 1010 and refounded by Comyn 
Earl of Buchan about 1218-9 Hardly any 
thing of the buildings now remains but there 
is a manuscript still in existence called the 
Book of Deer which had belonged to the mon is 
tery and which contains the earliest specimens 
of Scottish C aclic known Ihc MS itself is in 
Latin and contains St John s Gospel and p irts 
of the others &i the Gaelic being entries ol 
little importance in themselves written in blink 
portions of the book They are astribed to the 
twelfth century — if not even older 

Deer Forest an extensive tract of moun 
tainous land set apart for the protec tion of wild 
deer especially red deer which ire used for 
purposes of sport In Scotland to which such 
forests ire chiefly c onfined some 3 500 000 ac res 
distributed over nine or ten counties are devoted 
to deer forests numbering about 150 the large st 
being Mar ^87 000 acres) Blackmount (80 000 
acres) and Strathconan ( /) 000 acres) The 
land is usually in by far the greater part of the 
wildest and least productive kind but of course 
may yield large numbers of grouse and other 
game as well as deer A great miny of the 
forests ire rented by sportsmen from the pro 
pnetors and the rents drawn are considerable 
ranging from £1000 to £5000 and even much 
more per annum for a single forest Crofters 
have often been removed from their holdings 
in order thit the land might be incorporated 
in some deer forest and this has been regarded 
as a great grievance On the other hand the 
lessees of the forests have expended large sums 
of money in the c ountry and the Tents paid the 
proprietors have enabled them to do the same 
Deer mouse the common name of the 
animals belonging to the genus Jaculus (Men 
fines), an American genus of rodent animals 


allied to the jerboas of the Old World The 
deer mouse of Canada ( J hudsonius ) is a pretty 
little animal of the sire of a mouse with very 
long hind legs and tail and very short fore 
legs 

Deer stalking an exciting but laborious 
mode of hunting the red deer m which on 
account of the extreme shyness of the game, 
their f ir sightedness and keen sense of smell, 
they have to lx approached by cautious inanceu 
vring before a chance oi obtaining a shot occurs 
Great patience and tact and a thorough know 
ledge of the ground are tsscntial to a good 
stalker who his to undergo many discomforts 
in crouching erteping uid w uiing through 
bogs Advance from higher to lower ground is 
usuilly mack since the cktr ire always apt to 
look to the 1 w ground as the source of danger 
Deer drivu g towaids a point where the 
shooters are concealed is often practised but is 
looked on as poor sport by the true deer stalker 

Defama tion the 111 ihc 1011 s uttering of slan 
dcrous words respecting another which tend to 
destroy or impair his good name character 
or occupation lo constitute defumation in law 
the words must lie spoken maliciously Defama 
tion ls action ibk cither at c ommoii 1 iw or by 
st itute 

Default m law signifies generally any neglect 
or omission to do something which ought to be 
done Its special applit ition is to the non 
appearance of 1 defendant m court when duly 
summoned on in appointed clay If lie fail to 
ippear judgment m ly be demanded and given 
igunst him by default 

Defeasance (I r 1 tffmre to defeat or undo) 
m rnglish law a deed collate ral to and excc uted 
at the same tunc as another or principal deed 
and embodying certain conditions on the occur 
rence of which the operation of the principal 
deed is annulled or defe ited Such a con 
elition if contained 111 the principal deed itself 
is known as a defe is nice clause In Scots 
law a legacy which vt sts in a person subject to his 
being divested on the oceurrenee of an uncertain 
event is snd to vest subject to defeasance 

Defence 1 statement of fac t which a defendant 
makes in answer to plaintiff s claim It must 
not be argumentative irrelevant or evasive 
and must specifically or by necessary implication 
deny or idmit witfi or without explanations or 
(if the facts alleged arc not within defendants 
knowledge) decline to idmit plaintiffs aver 
ments A preliminary or dilitory defence if 
sust lined genenlly involves dismissal of the 
iction but does not prevent a new action being 
raised A peremptory defence is a defence on 
the merits and if upheld causes finality between 
the parties on the points at issue 

Defence of the Realm Acts ( Dora ), a 
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term under which all the statutes and regu 
lations enacted m 1014 to meet the emergencies 
of the European War are known The Defence of 
the Realm Consolidation Act was passed on 
27th Nov 1914 and two amending Acts be 
came law on 16th March 1915 1 hey empowered 
His Majesty m Council to make all regulations 
found necessary for the security and safety 
not only of the army and navy but the realm 
in general Ihe Defence of the Realm Acts 
were made known to the public by proclamation 
and hid the force of parliamentary laws dis 
obedience entailing punishments of all degrees 
of severity from a small fine to the death 
penalty A vast number of regulations were 
issued during the European War under these Acts 
which were called by the public Dora They 
dealt with all sorts of cases from trading with 
and giving information to the enemy traffic 
in arms and espionage to lighting rules 

Defen dant in law the paity against whom 
a complaint demand or charge is brought 
one who is summoned into court and defends 
denies or opposes the demand or charge and 
maintains his own right The term is applied 
even if the party admits the claim 

Defender of the Faith (Tide 1 Defensor) 
a title belonging to the King of Lngl ind as 
Catholicus to the King of Sp un or as Chnstiams 
simus did to the King of Trinec Leo X be 
stowed the title of Defender of the Faith on Henry 
VIII in 1521 on account of his book against 
Luther and the title confirmed to Henry by 
Parliament m 1544 has been used by the sove 
reigns of Great Britain ever since 

Deffand (def an) Mane de Vichy Chamrond 
Marquise du a conspicuous character among 
the French literati of the eighteenth century 
born 1697 died 1780 In 1718 she married the 
Marquis du Deffand from whom she separated 
after ten years During the latter part of her 
long life she became the centre of a literary 
coterie which included Choiseul Bouffiers Mon 
tesquieu Voltaire D Alembert David Hume 
and Horace Walpole bhe possessed much 
natural talent but the laxity of her morals 
formed a strong contrast to the superiority of 
her intellectual powers Among her clever 
sayings the following may be quoted I wis 
bored which accounts for all my follies 
Her correspondence has been sevc r il tunes 
republished — Cf Sainte Beuve, Causcnes du 
Lundi (vols 1 and xiv) 

Defile, a portion of the route which troops 
can only traverse on a narrow front eg a 
mountam pass a bridge or an embankment 
Definition (Lat defimre to set limits to) a 
brief and precise description of a thing by its 
properties an explanation of the signification of 
a word or term or of wh it a word is understood 


to express Logicians distinguish definitions into 
nominal and real A nominal definition explains 
the meaning of a term by some equivalent word 
or expression supposed to be better known 
A real definition explains the nature of the 
thing A real definition is again accidental or 
a description of the accidents as causes pro 
perties effects &c or essential which explains 
the constituent parts of the essence or nature 
of the thing An essential definition is more 
over metaphysical or logical defining by the 
genus and difference as it is called as for 
example a plant is an organized being desti 
tute of sensation where the former part of the 
definition states the genus (organized being) 
and the latter the difference (destitute of sen 
sation) or physical when it distinguishes the 
physical parts of the essence thus a plint is 
distinguished by the leaves stalk root &c 
A strictly accurate definition can be given of 
only a few objects The most simple things 
are the least capable of definition from the 
difficulty of finding terms more simple and 
intelligible than the one to be defined The 
doctrine of definition which began m the con 
troversies between Plato and Antisthenes re 
eeived its complete formulation in Aristotle 
Defoe (de fo ) Daniel English author was 
born m 16^*9 m London where his father James 
Foe carried on the trade of a butcher died 111 
London in 17 U In lf>8 j he joined the msurrec 
tion of the Duke of Monmouth and had the good 
fortune to escape, after which he made several 
unsuccessful attempts it business and at list 
turned his attention to literature I 11 1701 
appeared Ins satire m verse The True born 
Englishman 111 favour of Willi im III As a 
zealous Whig and Dissenter he was frequently 
in trouble For publishing The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters (1702) the drift of which 
was misunderstood by both Churchmen and 
Dissenters he was pilloried and imprisoned in 
Newgate obtaining his liberty through the m 
fluence of Harley who employed him m several 
important missions particularly m the negotia 
tions for the union with Scotland of which he 
wrote the history While 111 Newgate in 1704 
he commenced The Review a literary and poll 
tical periodical which lasted for nine years In 
1705 he wrote a short account of the Apparition 
of Mrs Veal a fictitious narrative accomp mying 
a translation of Drehncourt On Death In 1706 
he published his longest poem entitled Jure 
Divmo a satire on the doctrine of divine right 
In 1707 he was in Scotland which he also visited 
several times subsequently m connection with 
political affairs and as an agent of those in 
power In 1719 appeared the most popular of 
all his works The Life and Surprising Adven 
tures of Robinson Crusoe f the favourable recep 
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tion of which was immediate and universal 
The success of Defoe in this work of fiction 
induced him to write a number of other lives 
and adventures m character as Moll Flanders 
Captain Singleton, Roxana Duncan Campbell 
The Memoirs of a Cavalier and Journal of the 
Plague Year After the accession of George I he 
was employed by the Government m some under 
hand work connected with the Jicobitc press 
and was a prolific contributor to periodical and 
ephemeral literature — Bibliography William 
Minto Daniel Defoe (English Men of Letters 
Series) Thomas Wright Life of Darnel Defoe 
Deforcement in law the holding of lands or 
tenements to which another person has a right 
a general term including any species of wrong 
by which he who has a right to the freehold is 
kept out of possession In Scots law it is the 
tesisting of an officer in the execution of law 
Deformities may be congenital or acquired 
Among the former category may be included 
such conditions as webbed fingers or toes super 
numerary fingers or toes and other gross pecu 
lianties of structure that may be hereditarily 
transmitted to children from their forebears 
But most deformities are acquired by the mdi 
vidual at some period during Ins life either 
before or after birth Tor example such con 
ditions as rickets involving deformities of the 
limbs body and head may be brought about 
by errors of diet in childhood Destruction of 
the thyroid gland early m life produces a stunt 
mg of growth a misshapen body md ment illy 
a state of idiocy factors that interfere w ith 
the growth and development of the child in the 
womb can produce a whole series of different 
deformities the nature of which seems to be 
determined by the period when the injury is 
inflicted Any hindrance to growth at a very 
early stage of the embryo may cause gross 
forms of monstrosity such as destruction of 
the brain and spinal cord dexclopment of two 
heads on one trunk reduplication of the limbs 
or even of the whole body Similar interference 
with growth later on may cause less drastic 
changes m structure such are hare lip cleft 
palate club foot and a large series of other 
modifications from which scarcely any part of 
the body is exempt In addition to these 
various forms of malformation due to the inter 
ruption of the normal process of development, 
other deformities may arise from the appearance 
in man of structures that normally developed 
m mans ancestors but are usually absent in 
man himself Examples of such atavisms are 
found m the development of a hairy coat of 
supernumerary nipples and occasionally of a 
rudimentary tail One of the most distinctive 
types of deformity is known as achondroplasia 
It is a condition of dwarfing the limbs especially 


being disproportionately shortened associated 
with certam very characteristic changes m the 
face and skull due to an interference with the 
development of the cartilages from which certam 
of the bones of the skeleton are formed Another 
peculiar deformity know 11 as acromegal j is due 
to interference with a remarkable little gland 
(pituitary) found at the base of the brain It 
expresses itself as a great but unequal growth of 
the skeleton the lower jaw the face the hands 
and feet being dispropoi I lonati 1\ 1 nlai d Most 
of the so (ailed giants seen in tra\ tiling shows 
ire the victims of this disease Apart from 
these extreme casts injury or disease may give 
rise to local deformity 1 erhaps the most stnk 
mg example of this class is the condition of 
hunch back due to the collapse and bending of 
the spinal column as the result of tubercular 
disease of the bone Minor forms of spinal 
curvature nuv occur as the result of illness or 
of careless deportment So called rheumatoid 
arthritis or rheumatic gout may cause pro 
found changes 111 any joint and often gives rise 
to pronounced deformities In no branch of 
surgery has grciter success been achieved than 
in remedying deformities but this department 
( 1 orthopaedic surgery) needs special skill and 
experience 

Degas Hilaire C crinam 1 dgard French 
painter born in Pans 19th July 18 J4 died there 
27th Sept 1917 He was tdm ated at the It cole 
des Beaux Arts md became known as one of the 
foremost I rt nch genre painters Degas has been 
classed as an Impressionist but he v as in reality 
an independent and 1 re ilist Among his best 
known works ire Race Horses Ballt t ( iris and 
Les Blanchisseuses In 1912 the sum of 435 000 
francs was p nd for his Danseuses & la barre 
and 82 000 francs for his Modistes 

Degeneration in biology simphfic ation of 
structure in adaptation to modes ot life where 
complexity is less necessary It is exemplified 
by numerous parasitic plants such is the dodder 
(( uscuta) which feeds by absorbing the juices 
of clover and other forms Here the roots hav 
disappeared the leaves are reduced to minute 
scales and there is an entire absence of the 
green colouring matter (chlorophyll) essential 
to non parisitic plants There are still more 
striking cases among animals Tapeworms for 
instance live in the intestines of various verte 
brutes and feed by absorbing the digesting food 
that surrounds them They are entirely devoid 
of an alimentary canal while the nervous system 
and sense organs are but feebly developed 
Striking degeneration may be associated with 
the fixed or sedentary mode of life as in the 
sea squirts or ascidians lowly members of the 
vertebrate sub kingdom These are commonly 
hatched from the egg as active tadpole like 
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larvae with a well developed nervous system 
and a muscular tail supported by an elastic rod 
(urochord) which may be regarded as a rudi 
mentary backbone The larva ultimately at 
taches itself to some firm object its tail becomes 
absorbed and its nervous system is greatly 
simplified 

De Ggrando (dC zha ran dS) Joseph Marie 
Baron a French philosopher and statesman 
born in Lyons 1772 died 1842 After serving 
in the army for some time he took office as 
Minister of the Interior under Lucien Bonaparte 
and was afterwards engaged m the organization 
of Tuscany and the Papal States on their union 
with France In 1819 he commenced a course of 
lectures in the Facultd dc Droit in Pans on 
public and administrative law lie was raised 
to the peerage m 1817 De G^rando acquired 
great fame by his philosophical writings His 
principal works are Des Signes et de l Art 
de Penser Dc la Gdniration des Connaismnces 
Humames Histoire compare des SysUmes de 
Philosophic Du Perfectionnement Moral et dc 
l Education dc Soi mtme De l Education des 
Sourds muets de Naissance and De la Bien 
faisance Pubhquc 

Degradation the ecclesiastical censure by 
which a clergyman is divested of his holy orders 
The canon law distinguishes degradation into 
two sorts the one summary by word only 
the other solemn by stripping the person de 
graded of those ornaments and rights which 
are the ensigns of his order or degree Thus 
from a priest were taken paten chalice and 
chasuble from a deacon New Testament and 
stole from a sub deacon alb and maniple 
from an acolyte taper and urceole and from 
ostiarn keys and surplice — The term is also 
applied to the deprivation of offices not eccle 
siastical 

Degree, m geometry or trigonometry the 
chief practical unit used in the measurement of 



The Protractor used for Setting out and Measuring angles 
in Degrees 


angles A degree is the 90th part of a right 
angle or the 360th part of a complete turn 
In other words a right angle contains 90 degrees 
or, os it is usually written 90 The degree is 


divided into 60 minutes and the minute into 
60 seconds An angle of 45 degrees 12 minutes 
20 seconds is written 45 12 20 The unit 
angle used in theoretical work is the radian 
The relation between this and the degree is 
given by the equation ir radians = 180 where 
ir is the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter the approximate value of which is 
3 14159 In the phrases degree of latitude 
degree of longitude the word degree frequently 
denotes a length measured on the earth s sur 
face that length corresponding to an angle of 
1 defined m a certain way (see Latitude Longi 
tude) For degree in the measurement of tern 
perature see Heat 

Degree m universities a mark of distinction 
conferred on students members or distinguished 
strangers as i testimony of their proficiency in 
the arts or sciences or as a mark of respect 
the former known as full the 1 itter as honorary 
degrees The degrees are bachelor master 
and doctor md are conferred (though not all 
of them) in arts letters or literature science 
medicine surgery law philosophy divinity 
and music Most universities now idmit women 
to degrees Cambridge University admits them 
to the tripos examinitions but docs not give 
them degrees Oxford first gr mted them degrees 
m 1920 — Cf II Rashdill Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages 

Dehiscence in botany the process or method 



1 Fruit of Scarlet Pimpernel before dehiscence 2 
After dehiscence 3 Truit of Snapdragon showing the 
three pores by which seeds escape 


of opening at ripeness of fruits anthers or 
sporangia 

Dehra (da ra) a town of Hindustan capital 
of Dehra Doon beautifully situated with mill 
tary cantonments English Presbyterian and 
Roman Catholic churches and an American 
mission Pop 38 610 

Dehra Doon (d& ra don) or Dehra Dun a 
beautiful and fertile valley in the Meerut division 
of the United Provinces Hindustan at the s w 
base of the lowest and outermost ridge of the 
Himalayas It is bounded on the n by the 
Jumna n e by the mountains of Gurwhal 
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from 7000 to 8000 feet high s f by the Ganges 
s w by the Sewalik range *3000 to 3 »00 feet 
high Its length fiorn st to nw is about 
45 miles breadth from lo to 20 miles Arei 
1193 pop about 200 000 

Dehydration the process of depriving a 
substance of water e g alcohol may be dehy 
drated by heating it in contact with quicklime 
and many crystalline salts may be dehydrated 
by heat alone or merely by placing in a desic 
cator 

Dei gratia ( by the grace of God ) v formula 
which sovereigns add to their title The expres 
sion taken from several apostolical expressions 
m the New Testament was first used by the 
bishops at the Council of Ephesus (ad 431) 
It was used only by the clergy until the fifteenth 
century and assumed by kings in the sixteenth 
although some maintain that temporal princes 
used this formula as early as the eighth century 

Deioces (dei okez) who flourished about seven 
centuries b c rose from a private station to be 
the founder of the Median bmpirc By ictmg 
as irbitrator in the disputes which took place 
m his own vicinity the fame of his justice in 
duccd the Medes to choose him for their king 
after their revolt from the Assyrians He built 
the city of Ecbat&na m whic h ht resided after 
a reign of thirty five years he left the throne 
to his son Phr lortes 

Deira (de i ra) an ancient Anglian kingdom 
stretching from the Tees to the Humber and 
inland to the borders of the British reilin of 
Strathclyde With Bermcia it formed the 
Kingdom of Northumbria 

Deirdre (Gvel pronounced djer djiree) an 
ancient Gaelic heroine famed m ancient folk talcs 
and songs It was prophesied at her birth that 
she would be the cause of enmity and strife 
King Conor of Ulster had her brought up m a 
tower and intended to make her his queen 
She became the most beautiful woman m the 
world On reaching marriageable age she 
eloped to Alba (Scotland) with Naios There 
she lived happily until her husband and two 
brothers Ardan and Amle were prevailed upon 
to return with her to Ulster King Conor 
pretending that he had forgiven them The 
brothers were treacherously slam and Deirdre 
committed suicide at their grave One of the 
famous folk songs is Deirdre s Farewell to 
Alba Ihe modern neo Celtic poets have re 
vived Deirdre as a literary heroine in their 
poems and plays The ancient Deirdre story 
is part of the Cuchulhn cycle of Gaelic tales 
which refer to events m the first century a d 

Deir el Bahri Arabic name of an Egyptian 
temple built by Queen Hatasu near the site of 
ancient Thebes It became a Coptic monastery 
m Christian times and hence its modem name 


(northern convent) Under the auspices of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund the sit« was exa 
mint d by Mancttc anti Neville ami m 1881 
thirty nine muinmits were discovered in a rock 
cleft and removed to the Bulak Museum The 
mummies found then included those < f Anieno 
phis I lhotlimcs III Seti 1 and Raineses II 
Deir el kamar Set Dair el Kumar 
De ism (Lut Deus ( oel) a philosophical 
system which as opposed to Atheism (Gr a 
not and Theos God) reeogm/ts a great 1 irst 
Cause as opposed to Pantheism (( r pan all 
Theos ) a Supreme Being distinct from nature 
or the universe while as opposed to Iheism it 
looks upon God as wholly apart from the con 
cerns of this world It thus implies a disbelief 
in revelation scepticism as regards the value of 
miraculous evidence and an assumption that 
the light of nature and reason are the only 
guides m doe trine and practice It is thus a 
phase of Rationalism The term is restricted 
to the historical religious movement in I ng 
land the tieginmng of which may be said to 
have been contemporaneous with the revolution 
of 1088 Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790 
when Burke spoke of the deist ic writers a~ 
already forgotten In the eighteenth century 
there were i series of writers who arc spoken 
of distinctively as the I nglisli deists They in 
elude John loluid Anthony Collins and Mat 
thew Tmdal This movement was so native a 
product of I nghsh thought that when it was 
transplanted to a foreign soil it modified its 
character conside rably — Bibi iograi hy A S 
Farrar History of 1 ree Thought It Flint Anti 
Theistic Theories I M Robertson A Short 
History of tree 1 bought Sir I eslie Stephen 
History of English Thought m the ISth Century 
Dekker or Decker Tcrcmiis de a Dutch 
poet born m 1609 or 1610 died 1666 Ills 
best known poems arc T of der Geldzucht a 
satire on avarice and Puntdichten u collection 
of epigrams 

Dekker, or Decker Thomas an English 
dramutic and miscellaneous author born 
about 1*570 died 1641 He was a volu 
minous writer and besides a great number of 
pamphlets the most famous of which is 7 he 
Guls Horne book he wrote many plays which 
give a vivid picture of contemporary life in 
London Among these are Old Fortunatus 
Shoemaker s Holiday Satiromastix and The Honest 
Whore He also collaborated with Massinger 
Ford Middleton Jonson and others A quarrel 
with Ben Jonson occasioned that poet s Poetaster 
and the Satiromastix of Dekker 

Delaborde (d6 la bord) Henri Francois 
Count a French general born at Dijon m 1764 
died 1833 He distinguished himself in the 
Republican armies fought through the whole 
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of the Napoleonic wars and was ennobled in 
1807 After the second Restoration he was 
placed on the list of the officers who were to 
be criminally prosecuted but in consequence 
of a technical error the case against him lay 
over and he lived retired and unannoyed till 
his death 

Delacroix (dc la krwa) Ferdinand Victor 
Eug&ne an eminent French painter born 1798 
died 1863 He is considered the chief of the 
modern French romantic school of painters 
His chief pictures up to 1810 are Dante and 
Virgil m the Infernal Regions Massacre of Chios 
The Execution of the Doge Marino I alien The 
Death of Sardanapalus 1 he Murder of the Bishop 
of Li&ge In 1831 he joined the embassy sent 
by Louis Philippe to the Emperor of Morocco 
To this journey we are indebted for several 
pictures remarkable for their vivid realization 
of Oriental life as well as their masterly colour 
ing They are The Jewish Marriage Muley 
Abderrhaman with his Body guard Algerian 
Ladies in their Chamber Moorish Soldiers at 
Exercise and several scenes of common life 
He decorated several of the public buildings of 
Pans and was admitted into the Institute m 
1857 He was an artist of great versatility 
strong m colouring but weak in drawing — Cf 
D Bussy Eugdne Delacroix 

Delago a Bay in South East Africa a large 
sheet of water partly separated from the Indian 
Ocean by the Peninsula and Island of Inyack 
The bay stretches north and south upwards 
of 40 miles with a breadth of from 16 to 20 
miles and is situated near the southern extremity 
of the Portuguese possessions here which sur 
round it It is available for vessels of large 
tonnage though the presence of shoals banks 
and flats renders the navigation of the bay 
somewhat intricate The port and Portuguese 
settlement of Louren$o Marques has become a 
place of large trade since the opening of the 
gold mines in the Transvaal and the construe 
tion of the railway running inland to Pretoria 
Steamers call regularly A new line from 
Louren$o Marques to the Swaziland border is 
under construction 44 miles being open to 
traffic in 1920 

Delambre (de lan br) Jean Baptiste Toseph 
French astronomer and pupil of Lalande born 
at Amiens m 1749 died 1822 Ills studies 
were not directed to astronomy until his thirty 
sixth year but he rapidly acquired fame and 
produced numerous works of great value He 
was engaged with M6chain from 1792 till 1799 
m measuring an arc of the meridian from Barce 
Iona to Dunkirk In 1807 he succeeded Lalande 
in the College de France and wrote his Traits 
t VAstronomie Thdonque et Pratique (3 vols 
4to 1814) Histoire de l Astronomic du Mayen 


Age (1819) Histoire de VAstronomie Modems 
(1821 2 vols ) and Histoire de VAstronomie 

du 18me Sitcle (2 vols ) 

Delane , John Thaddeus bom 1817* died 
1879 became editor of The Times in 1841 and 
retained that important post till 1877 during 
which time that paper attained an almost 
unparalleled influence and a great circulation 
A biography of Delane was published in 1908 
by Arthur Irwin Dasent 

Delaroche (d6 14 rosh) Hippolyte (familiarly 
styled Paul) one of the greatest painters of 
the French school born m Paris in 1797 died 
1856 He studied landscape painting for a short 
time but applied himself afterwards to historical 
painting and rapidly rose to eminence His 
subjects are principally taken from French and 
English history Among others may be men 
tioned St Vincent de Paul preaching before 
Louis XIII on behalf of Deserted Children Joan 
of Arc interrogated m Pnson by Cardinal Beau 
fort The Death of Queen Elizabeth a work 
greatly admired by French and generally repro 
bated by English critics 2 he St Bartholomew 
Massacre The Children of Edward IV in the 
Tower Cardinal Richelieu conducting Cinq Mars 
and De Thou up the RhOnc to Execution Charles I 
mocked by his Guards Cromwell contemplating 
the Dead Body of Charles 1 The Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey The Death of the Duke of Guise 
and an immense work 27 metres long painted 
m oils on the wall of the hemicycle of the lecture 
theatre at the Ecolc des Beaux Arts Paris 
It represents an assemblage of the great painters 
sculptors and architects from the days of Giotto 
to those of Lesueur and has been admirably 
engraved by Dupont His merits consist in 
correct drawing appropriate expression har 
monious colour and great distinctness and per 
spicuity m treatment rendering the story of his 
pictures at once intelligible He held a middle 
place between the classical and the romantic 
schools and was regarded as the leader of the 
so called eclectic school — Cf Muthcr History 
of Modem Painting 

Delavigne (de la veny) Jean Francois Cast 
mir a French poet and dramatist bom at Havre 
1793 died 1843 At the Restoration he pub 
lished a set of elegies entitled Les Messdnienncs 
which deplored the faded glories of France 
He produced in 1819 his tragedy of Les V&pres 
Sicihennes Les Comediens appeared in 1820 
and the tragedy of Le Pana in 1821 Of his 
other plays which followed these may be men 
tioned L Ecole des Vieillards Manno Faliere , 
and the dramas of Louis XI — founded on Com 
mines Memoirs and Quentin Durward — and 
Don Tuan d Autnche His hymns La Pansienne 
and la Varsomenne and the ballad La Toilette 
de Constance are among his more popular poetical 
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pieces He was chosen as a member of the 
Academy in 1825 — Cf F Vuacheux Casimir 
Delavigne 

Delaware a river of the United States 
which rises m Catskill Mountains m New \ork 
separates Pennsylvania from New York and New 
Jersev and New Tcrsev from Delaware and 
loses itself in Delaware Bay It has a course 
of about 800 miles and is navigable for large 
vessels to Philadelphia and for smaller craft 
to the head of tide water at lrenton (15o miles) 

Delaware one of the origin il thirteen United 
States of North America and next to Rhode 
Island the smallest state m the Union named 
after Lord Delaware one of the early go\ t rnors 
of Virginia It is bounded north by lYnnsyl 
vania e 1 st by the Delaware River and Bay and 
by the ocean south and west by Miryland 
area 2370 square miles It is divided into three 
counties Kent Newcastle and Sussex uul has 
nearly the form of a right angled triangle (hence 
its popular name the Diamond State ) In 
the south and towards the coast the surface is 
very level but the north pirt is rather hilly 
An elevated swampy tableland towards the 
west traverses the state forming the water 
shed between the Bay of Chesapeake and the 
Delaware A great part of the soil is fertile 
and agriculture is m 1 flourishing state Fruit 
cultivation (peaches apples berries) is largely 
engaged in and the canning and drying of fruits 
are important industries There are also ex 
tensive and varied manufactures A ship canal 
connects Chesapeake River and Delawaie Bay 
There are over 800 miles of railway Wilmington 
is the chief manufacturing and commen lal tow 11 
The capital is Dover Delaware though slave 
holding remained loyal to the Union at the 
secession of the Southern Stites Pop 216 941 
(1018) about *51000 being coloured — Bibiio 
grapjiy A C Myers Narratives of Early Penn 
sylvania West New Jersey and Delaware II 
C Conrad History of the State of Delaware 

Delaware an American city in county of 
same name Ohio a place of considerable trade 
the scat of the Ohio Wesleyan University There 
are celebrated medicinal sprmgs in the vicinity 
Pop 9070 

Delaware Bay, an estuary or arm of the sea 
between the states of Delaware and New Jersey 
At the entrance near Cape Henlopen is situated 
the Delaware Breakwater which affords vessels 
a shelter within the cape It was erected by 
the Federal Government and cost about 
£600 000 

Delaware Indians, a tribe belonging to the 
Algonqum family originally known as living on 
the Delaware River and called by themselves 
Lenm Lenape They had to leave their original 
settlements about the middle of the eighteenth 


century going farther west and after the war 
of 1812 thc\ were remmed to the Indian Tern 
tory Their number' irt now insignificant 
(about 1000) 

Delbriick H ins f < rmnn historian born m 
1848 m Btigen on tin lsl melof Kugtn 1 ducated 
at Heidelberg ( retfswald md Bonn lit was 
for a tunc son Rankt s s tritar\ He was a 
number of the Reichstag from lSKt to 1890 
in 1883 became editor of the Prt ussische Jahr 
bdeher and in 188 j pr ifessor of history at the 
University of Berlin lit lbruek is «. hietly known 
as an authority on tht 11 1 of w ir His works 
include The Strait of 1 eric It's illustrated by 
that of Lrcdcncl tht ( nat (1890) Frederick 
hapoleon and Molt l c Old and A tat Strategy 
(1892) History of t/u Art of II ur ( 5 vols 1900-7) 
and Numbtrs m History (191 I) 

Delcass6 Theophilt Pit noli statesman 
born it Pimicrs in 18^2 1 due ited at Tou 

louse he started lift as a journalist contributing 
artules on foreign politics to La Republique 
Frangaise In 1887 lit wis eltettd to the 
Chunber of Deputies bet ime Undersecretary 
of Stitc for the Colonits in 1895 and Colonial 
Mimsttr in 1891 lit wis lortign Minister in 
the Brisson Cabinet in 1898 and retained his 
ollicc for sevt n ye irs during which 1 r met passed 
through \ irious crises such as the I aslioda affair 
the Dreyfus eise and the separition of (.hurch 
and Stite As Portign Minister Dtleassd was 
one of the founders of the Anglo b reach 1 ntente 
and brought ibout the I rant o Russian Alliance 
His polit v of llliances which aimed at the isola 
tion of Germ my w as distasteful to Berlin so 
th it when the Morot t o erisis broke out and 
Frintc wis confronted by the threat of war 
Dcltass£ who had idopted a resolute attitude 
towards Cermmy was compelled to resign 
From 1905 to 1912 he was Minister of Marine 
and mtrodueed a very elaborate programme for 
the improvement of the Irt nth navy trench 
Ambass idor at St Petersburg from 1913 to 1914 
he returned to the 1 orcign Ollicc at the outbreak 
of the European War but had to resign in Oct 
1915 on account of ill health Ht died m 1928 

Del Credere Commission additional com 
mission paid by a principal to his agent m con 
sideration of which the agent guarantees ful 
filment of the contracts into which he enters 
on his print ipal s bch ilf It occurs most fre 
quently m the sale of goods In Fngland the 
h ibility of the agent does not emerge until there 
has been default on the part of the buyer 

Del egate a person appointed and sent by 
another or by others with powers to transact 
business is his or their representative The 
title was given to membe rs of the first continental 
congress in America 1774 Representatives to 
Congress from the United States Territories are 
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still designated by this term They have the 
right of discussion but have no vote 

Delegates High Court of a supreme court 
of appeal in e( < lcsiastical causes set up m Lug 
land in 1 VH and abolished m 1832 All appeals 
from ecclesiastical courts now go to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council 

Delescluze (de la kluz) Lotus Charles a 
French Communist born m 1809 He adopted 
a journalistic career and was imprisoned and 
fined for his socialistic and revolutionary articles 
and also sentenced to banishment He escaped to 
England but having returned to h ranee (1853) 
was kept in prison for some time and then 
banished to Cayenne On his return he again 
got into trouble for advocating the principles 
of the Association Internationale des travailleurs 
known as the Internationale After the fall of 
the empire and the German occupation he be 
eame a prominent member of the Commune 
and was shot at one of the barricades in 1871 
He published De Pans A Cayenne journal d un 
transports 

Delesseriacese a family of Red Algse 
including many beautiful forms such as Deles 
sena with fiat leaf like fronds Nitophyllum 
not unlike dulse but far more delicate Plo 
camium and the extraordinary lace like Claudca 

Delfs haven a town of Holland on the 
Maas 2 milts sw of Rotterdam m which it 
is now incorporated It is well protected from 
inundation by dikes and has ample accom 
modation for shipping It was at Delfshaven 
that the Pilgrim Fathers embarked for America 
on 22nd July 1620 

Delft formerly Delf a town Holland 8 
miles n w of Rotterdam intersected in all 
directions by canals Among its buildings are 
the town hall dating from 1018 the Prinsen hof 
the scene of the assassination of William the 
Silent now a military barracks the old Reformed 
Church containing the monuments of Admiral 
Tromp and of the naturalist Leeuwenhoek 
the new church containing monuments to Wil 
liam I Hugo Grotius and the burial vaults of 
the present Royal family Delft was formerly 
the centre of the manufacture of the pottery 
called delft ware its chief industries now are 
carpets leather soap oil and gin Pop 38 189 
(1918) 

Delft ware, or Delf, is a kind of pottery 
covered with an enamel or white glazing which 
gives it outwardly the appearance of porcelain 
It was originally manufactured in Delft in the 
fourteenth century was decorated with designs 
m blue and was among the best pottery ware of 
its day Ware of the same kind is still made 
at various places 

Delfzyl (delf 71I) a seaport of North Holland 
province of Groningen, on the Dollart or Lms 


estuary at the end of a canal running mland to 
Groningen It carries on fishing and shipping 
Pop 7400 

Delhi (del 1 ) a city of Hindustan in the 
Punjab anciently capital of the Patan and 
Mogul Empires since 1912 capital of the Indian 
Empire and seat of government situated about 
954 miles north west of Calcutta It was at one 
time the largest city m Hindustan covering a 
space of 20 sq miles and havmg a population 
of 2 000 000 A vast tract covered with the 
rums of palaces pavilions baths gardens and 
mausoleums marks the extent of the ancient 
metropolis The present citv abuts on the 
right bank of the Jumna and is surrounded on 
three sides by a lofty stone wall 5£ miles long 
with ten gates the river side being unwalled 
The palace or residence of the Great Mogul 
built by Shah Jehan (1638-48) and now known 
as the fort covers a large area m the east 
of the city and abuts directly on the river 
It is surrounded on three sides by a high wall 
of reddish sandstone with round towers at 
intervals and a gateway on the west and south 
Some fine portions of the pilwc still remain 
alongside modern structures One of the most 
remarkable buildings in the city is the Tamma 
Musjid or Great Mosque a magnificent structure 
m the Byzantine Arabic style built by Shah 
Jehan in the seventeenth centurv Among 
modern buildings are the Government college 
founded in 1792 (abolished as a college) the 
Residency and a Proteotant church The Fast 
Indian Railway enters the city by a bridge 
over the Jumna other railways entering on 
the west The south west qu irter of the town 
is densely occupied bv the shops and dwellings 
of the native population the streets are narrow 
and tortuous but some of the main thorough 
fares of the city arc splendid streets the chief 
being the Chandm Chauk or Silver Street 
Delhi anciently called Indraprastha is one of 
the oldest cities m lndii being known by its 
present name m the first century b c It has 
at various times undergone great vicissitudes 
being frequently taken and devastated by hos 
tile powers including the Mahrattas from whom 
it was wrested by Lord Lake in 1803 During 
the Mutiny Delhi was seized by the rebel sepoys 
who made it the centre of their operations and 
held possession for four months during which 
many atrocities were committed The nominal 
representative of the Great Mogul joined cause 
with the rebels and gave his sanction to their 
deeds A British force under Generals Wilson 
and Nicholson besieged and captured the town 
a great part of which was by this time reduced 
to rums Pop 232 837 — The province of Delhi 
was constituted as from 1st Oct 1912 and con 
sists of a small enclave in the Punjab Area, 
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557 sq miles pop about 390 000 — Biblio 
craphy HCt uishttwe Delhi Past and 
Prevent ( resting When him, s rode to Dilhi 
( W borrest l tins of India f H Hi urn 
1 he Seven ( ities of Dtlht 

Delibes (ik, leb) L&m brtnch composer 
born 1836 died 1891 his works ire mostly 
of a bright graceful and churful cast md 
include open ttas ( omit oper us and ballet 
music In collaboration with C corges Bmt and 
others he wrote the operett i Malbroul s en 
vaten guerre His first important dramatic 
work, was Te roi la dit Other woiks ire the 


the Ceorgics and on Les Jardins n didactic 
poem — tf Saintc Biuve Portraits htUraircs 
Deliquescence a change of form from the 
solid to the liquid st ite b> tlu absorption of 
moisture from the atmosphere It occurs in 
mum bodies such is caustic potash carbonate 
of potissium ic i tale of potassium clilo ide of 
calcium cupric c hloride and chloride of /me 
Delir iutn (1 at dehrare to be mad from 
di off iw iv and lira furrow hit r dlv licmg 
off the straight line ) i temporary disordered 
state of the mind accompanied b\ senseless 
nmbling and incoherent speech It miv be 
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opens Jean de Nwelle ind Lahitu the Utter 
produced in 1883 is his most popular open 
Delille (elc lei) Jacques a h re rich chelae tic 
poet born m 17 J8 elied 1811 lies translation 
of Virgil s ( eorgu s published in 1 770 with a 
Disiours Prilimmaire and numerous annota 
tions established his fame anel obtained him 
admission to the Freneh Academy He 1* 
came professor of 1 atin poetry m the College 
ele France anel of liclles lettres it the University 
of Paris Though an adherent of the old system 
Robespierre sparcel him on every occasion At 
his request Delille wrote the Dithyrambe sur 
l Immortalite de l Ame to lie sung on the oe e asion 
of the public ac knowlcelgment of the Deity 
In 1794 he withelrew from Pans but returned 
again in 1801 and was chosen a member of the 
Institute He spent two years in London 
chiefly employed in translating Paradise Tost 
His reputation which declined very much after 
his own day mainly rests on his translation of 
VOh III 


the effect of direct injury or disordered or 
infl imnuitory action affecting the brain itself 
or of a very high tc mperature it may be caused 
by long continued and exhausting pain 

Delirium Tremens u pcculur form of 
acute mama which arises from the inordinate 
and protracted use of ilcohol The principal 
symptoms of this disease as its name imports 
are delirium and trembling The delirium is 
a const mt symptom but the tremor is not 
always present or if present is not always 
perceptible Frequently the sufferer thinks he 
sees the most frightful grotesque or extra 
ordinary objects and may thus be put into a 
state of extreme terror The common treat 
ment is to administer soporifics so as to get the 
patient to sleep 

Delisle (de lei) Guillaume French geo 
grapher born in 167 .» died 1726 Hi adopted 
entirely new principles in cartography and si t 
about making a thorough reform in that sub 

84 
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ject He published upwards of ISO maps and 
reconstructed the system of geography current 
in Burope in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Louis XV appointed him Geographer 
to the King 

Delisle Joseph Nicolas brother of the pre 
ceding born 1088 died 1708 was a distinguished 
astronomer geographer and mathematician He 
visited England where he formed acquaintance 
with Newton and Halley His chief work was 
Mdmoires pour ttervn & l Histoire de l Astronomic 
dc la Cdographie ct de la Physique 

Delisle I topold Victor trench bibliographer 
and historian born 1820 died 1910 In 1874 
lie lx cunt general director of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in 1 ans His works include Le 
( abinet des Manuscripts de la Ihbliothtquc 
Nationale ( 3 vols 1868-81) Les Bibles de( uteri 
berg (1894) and Recherche? sur la librairie de 
Charles V (1907) 

Delitzsch (da lech) Franz Germ in Protes 
tant theologian and Hebrew scholar born m 
181 3 dud in 1890 He wis a strong supporter 
of orthodoxy became professor ot theology at 
Rostock m 1840 at Frlangen m 1850 and at 
Leipzig m 1867 He published many devo 
tionil md theological works was learned m 
Hebrew and rabbinical lore exerted himself m 
connection with the conversion of the Jews 
translated the New Testament into Hebrew 
and founded the Institutum Judaicum or Dchtz 
sc hi mum at Lc lpzig 

Delitzsch Friedrich son of the preceding 
born 1850 is distinguished m Assyriology and 
has been professor at Leipzig at Breslau and 
since 1899 at Berlin He has published various 
works connected with Hebrew and Assyrian 
philology including an Assipnan Dictionary an 
Assyrian ( rammar an Assyrian Manual and 
a Sumenan Crammar Lectures delivered by 
him in 1902 and 1903 entitled Babel und Bibel 
gave rise to much controversy m which the ex 
1 rnperor William II took part lie died m 1922 

Delitzsch (da lech) a town of Prussian 
Saxony on the Lobber or Lober 1 5 miles north of 
Leipzig with industries connected with tobacco 
sugar shoes brewing and milling Pop 13 011 

Delivery (Lat dehberare to free) essential 
element in transference of property It vests 
m the transferee the same control as the transferor 
possessed before the act It may be real (actual) 
is where goods are passed from hand to hand 
constructive involving no change of custody as 
where A owner and custodier of goods sells to 
B and undertakes to hold for him or symbolical 
as where formerly in transferring land a clod of 
earth was gi\ en to the transferee 

Della Crus cans, a coterie of English poet 
ssters resident for some time m Florence who 
printed inferior sentimental poetry and prose 


( The Florence Miscellany) in 1785 Coming to 
England they communicated the infection to 
minds of a like stamp and the newspapers of the 
day chiefly The World and The Oracle began 
to give publicity to their lucubrations They 
were extinguished by the bitter satire ot Cifford s 
Baviad (1794) and Mceviad (1796) Mrs Piozzi 
Boswell Merry Cobb Iloleroft Mrs H Cowley 
and Mrs Robinson were the leaders I hey took 
the name from the Accidemia della Crusca in 
Florence 

Della Robbia Luca Italian sculptor born 
1 100 at Florence died 1482 He was distin 
guished for his work both in marble anti bronze 
and also for his reliefs in terra eotta coated with 
enamel a kind of work named after him Other 
members of the family distinguished themselves 
m the samt line espccnlly Andrea (1435-1525) 
nephew and pupil of Luca 

Della Robbia Ware terra eotta bas reliefs 
thickly enamelled with tin glaze made at 
Florence (chiefly between 1450 and 1530) in 
trance (1530-67) so called from the name of 
the ibove artist 

Dellys a seaport of Algeria 49 miles east 
of Algiers It c onsists of a I rcnch and an 
Arab town the dim ite is salubrious md there 
is a trade m gram oil md salt Pop 13 620 

Delolme (de lolm) Te m I ouis Swiss writer 
born at Geneva in 1740 died 1800 He at first 
practised as a lawyer in his native city but the 
part which he took in its intern U commotions 
obliged him to repair to England where he 
passed some years in gre it indigence He be 
came known by his once celebrated but supc r 
heidl Constitution de l Angleterre This work was 
translitcd by the author himself into English 
in 1772 Delolme ilso published in English 
his History of the 1 lagellants or Memorials of 
Human Superstition (1781) and An rssay on the 
Union with Scotland (1796) lie returned to 
Switzerland about 1775 

Delorme (d6 lorm) Mirion a celebrated 
French beauty who reigned under Louis XIII 
The date of her birth is given is 1611 1612 
and 1015 Her beauty and wit soon made her 
house the rendezvous of all that was gallant 
and brilliant in Paris She espoused the side 
of the Frondeurs and Mazarm was about to 
have her arrested when her sudden death ter 
mmated her short career of thirty nine years 
The legend is current m France that the death 
and funeral was a mere pretence that she 
escaped to Fngland returned to Paris and 
after marrying three husbands lived to the 
age of 129 Victor Hugo has taken her as the 
subject of one of his dramas and G Bottesini 
of one of his operas Alfred de Vigny described 
her fate in his novel Cmq Mars — Cf T P&adan 
Histoire et legende de Marion de Lorme 
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De los an island of great renow n among the 
ancient Greeks fabled to be the birth pi ice of 
Apollo It was a centre of his worship and 
the site of a famous omclt It is the central 
and smallest isl md of the ( yclades in the 
Aegean Sei i rugged miss of granite about 12 
sq miles in extent At hrst the island occupied 
by the Iomans hul kings of its own who also 
held the priestly ofhcc In 177 bc it became 
the common treasury of the Greeks who were 
leagued against 1 1 rsia Subsequently the 

Athenians removed the inh ibit ints from it 
but they were soon restored Its fcstivils were 
visited by strangers from all puts of ( nice 
and Asia Minor After the destruction of 
Corinth (140 bc) the rich Cormthims fled 
thither and made Delos the seat of a flourishing 
commerce Tht greatest curiosity of the lslind 
was the Temple of Apollo The Persians when 
they made war against Greece forcbore attack 
ing the island out of reverence to the patron 
deities The Delians showed grcit skill ind 
taste in nukmg utensils statues of their gods 
and figures of heroes and amm ils in bronze and 
silver Delos called Dili or Sdih is now with 
out permanent inhabitants i few shepherds 
from the neighbouring isles pa> it summer visits 
with their flocks Abunel mt rums of its former 
magnificence vet exist vnel exe iv itions result 
ing m interesting archaologic il discoveries have 
been made since 1877 — Cf Sir R C Jelib 
Article in Journal of llellenu Studies ( 188 U) 
Delphi an ancient Greek town originally 
called Pytho the scat of the famous orirh of 
Apollo was situated in Phot is on the southern 
side of Pirnissus ibout 8 miles north of the 
Corintlii m Gulf It w is ilso one of the meet ing 
places of the Amphict\omc Council anel ne ir 
it were held the Pvthi in games The oracles 
were delivered by the mouth of a priestess who 
was se it eel on a tripoel ibovc a subterranem 
opening whence she re t eiv eel the vapours ascend 
ing from beneath and with them the inspiration 
of the Delphian god The oracular replies were 
always obscure and ambiguous yet they served 
in earlier times in the hinds of the priests to 
regulate and uphold the politic il civil and 
religious relations of Greece The oracle was 
celebrated as early as the ninth century b c 
and continued to have importance till long 
after the Christian era being at last abolished 
by the Fmperor Theodosius Persons came to 
consult it from all quarters bestowing rich gifts 
m return The splendid temple thus possessed 
immense treasures and the city was adorned 
with numerous statues and other works of 
art It first lost its treasures in 057 b c when 
seized by the Phocians it was afterwards 
plundered by Sulli and by Nero while Con 
stantine also removed several of its treasures 


The site of the town is now occupied bv a i illnge 
called Castn ne ir which miy be seen the still 
flowing Cistihan spring I xe ovations hive 
been made heu uul monuments discovered 
since 1880 — Biiilioc n \i m Sn T ( h razor 
Pausamas (vol v) 1 R b irncll Cult i of the 
Greek states Bitdtkci ( rcere 

Delphin Classics i eolleetiem of the I itm 
clissu authors nude for the dauphin (l at m 
usum Delphim) se>n of* I emis \l\ under the 
editorship of Bossuet liuet anel others with 
notes and interpretations (If- t- V* to) llu 
Delphin Classie s eompi ise 0 1 v olium s V similar 
series based on these w i published in Lemelon 

Delphinus (the Dolphin) i sm ill group of 
star but one ancie ntl\ recognized as a con 
stellition It Ins east oi \ejuila (the I iglc) 
the in mini s he id being repiese nte el b\ the four 
print ipil st us arrangeel in i minnture but 
netieciblc eli imonel shape el ligure In Creek 
mythologv the eonstellation was identified with 
the elolphm which siveel the lift of Anon the 
lyue poet and musician 

Delta the u une of the Greek letter A 
answering to the 1 nglisli D The island formed 
by the alluvnl deposits between the mouths e>f 
the Nile fiom its re se mbl uice to this le tie r was 
mined Delti b\ the ( tetks md the simo name 
has since been extended to those illuvial tricts 
at the mouths of grcit rivers whielg like the 
Nile empty themselves into the sea b> two oi 
more diverging hr me lies 

Delta Metal a viluiblc alloy of eompira 
tively reecnt introduction consisting chiefly 
of copper and zinc (being thus i vuicty of 
brass) with the addition of small r|uiiititiis of 
iron lead and mingincse The propot lions of 
the thief ( omponc nt metals ire about 'll) copper 
40 zine I iron 1 le id uul 1 mangant se It is 
of i yellowish or golden colour and in certain 
respects superior to milk iblc iron or steel 
It may be rolled either hot or eokl drawn out 
into wire is easily forged md bee onus vtiy 
fluid w'hen nulled so is to bc easily cast into 
sm ill articles being also vcr\ suitable for artistic 
objects It is much used for fittings and parts 
of maehincry of various kinds and for ships 
sheathings inti sere ws 

Del told Muscle a muscle of the shoulder 
By its action it helps to move the arm out 
wards from the botlv and it also helps to rotate 
the arm 

Deluc (d6 luk) Jean Andr£ a geologist and 
meteorologist was born in 1727 at Geneva 
died at Windsor 1817 In 1771 he came to 
I ngland was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London and appointed rcider to 
the queen a situation he held for forty four 
years He made numerous geological excur 
sions in Central Lurope and in England of 
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which he published accounts He aimed at 
defending the Mosaic account of the creation 
against the criticism whose weapons were fur 
nished by his favourite science He made many 
valuable original experiments m meteorology 
Among his numerous writings are his Recherches 
sur les Modifications de l Atmosphere (Geneva 
1772) Nouvelles Idies sur la MiUorologie (Lon 
don 1780) Bacon tel quil est (Berlin 1800) 
Letires sur le Chnstiamsme (Berlin 1801) and 
his Traiti eUrncniairc de Giologie (Paris 1809 
also in rnglish) 

Del uge the universal inundation whu h 
according to the Mosaic history took place to 
punish the great iniquity of mankind It was 
produced according to Genesis by a rain of 
forty days and covered the earth 15 cubits 
above the tops of the highest mountains and 
killed every living creature except Noah with 
his family and the animals which entered the 
ark by the command of God Many other 
nations mention m the mythological or pre 
historic part of their history inundations which 
in their essential particulirs agree with the 
Scriptural account of Noah s preservation each 
nation localizing the chief events and actors 
as connected with itself 

Delun dung the le»e il name of species of 
Prionodon pretty little carnivores nitive to 



South East Asia and belonging to the civet 
cat family though in certain characters they 
approac h the rdielae They are of slender form 
with long tails and arc beautifully spotted 

Delvino a town of Albania about 44 miles 
north west of Tanma it is the seat of a Greek 
bishop and has some trade in olive oil Pop 
about 8000 

Demagogue (dem a gog) originally sirrply 
one who leads or directs the people m political 


matters now it usually means one who icquires 
influence with the populace by pandering to 
their prejudices or playing on their ignorance 

Demand and Supply terms used in econo 
mics to express the relations between cor 
sumption and production between the demand 
of purchasers and the supply of commodities 
by those who have them to sell The relations 
which subsist between the demand for an article 
and its supply determine exchange value which 
m terms of money is called its pric e When the 
demand for a commodity exceeds the supply 
the price of the commodity is raised and when 
the supplv exceeds the demand the price fills 
The terms are however onlv a convenient 
means for dividing into two groups the forces 
determining value Over short periods these 
are almost endless over long periods cost of 
production is the ruling influence If the price 
received does not cover this the supply will 
decrease until the price rises sufficiently to do 
so Similarly if the price is greater thm cost 
of production and there is free competition 
manufactures will mere ise the supply until the 
price falls to cost of production level 

Demavend (de ma vend) a volcanic moun 
tain of Persia and the highest pc ik of the h lbruz 
chain 45 miles south of the Caspi in Sea and 
about 40 miles ne of Teheran Its height is 
about 19 400 feet and it bears evidence of 
having been actn e during the latest gcologie il 
(if not within the historic) period 

Dem bea, or Tsana a lake of Abyssinia in 
a province of the s ime name in the west p irt 
of thit country It is of irregular form about 
140 miles in cireumfere ne c h is an elevation 
of (>100 feet above the sc 1 anel forms the reser 
voir of the Blue Nile 

Dembin ski Henryk 1 Polish general and 
leader m the Ilungari in revolution of 1849 
born in 1791 elicd in 1804 He served under 
Napoleon eluring the Russi in campaign of 1812 
was Governor of W irs iw and commander m 
chief of the Polish army during the revolution 
of 1830 was appointed by Kossuth commander 
of the Hungarian tioops m 1849 and served till 
Kossuth s resignation compelled him to seek 
refuge m France where he remained till his 
death 

Demen tia a form of insanity in which un 
connected and imperfectly defined ideas chase 
each other rapidly through the mind the powers 
of continued attention and reflection being lost 
It often implies such general feebleness of the 
mental faculties as may occur in old age but 
is seen in its most pronounced form in the last 
stage of general paralysis of the insane or m 
fact of any kind of chronic insanity See 
Insanity 

Demera ra, or Demarara a division of 
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British Guiana which derives its name from the 
River Demerara or Demarara 

Demesne (de man ) or Domain (Lat domi 
nicum belonging to a lord or master) in law 
a manor house and the land adjacent or near 
which a lord keeps m his own hands or lmn 
diatc occupation for the use of his family 
as distinguished from his tenemental lands 
distributed among his ten ints See Copyhold 

DSme ter one of the twelve principal Grecian 
deities the great mother goddess the nourish 
ing and fertilizing principle of nature She was 
the daughter of ( ronus and Rlie i and mother 
of PcrscphOne (I roserpine) The mam feature 
m the myth of Demeter and that which forms 
the fundamental ide i of her worship is the loss 
and recovery of her d lughter Perst plidne By 
the Romans she was called Cere* — Bitu io 
crai ii\ I Dyer 1 he Gods in Greece Sir 7 G 
Irazcr '1 he Golden Hough 

Demet rius or Dmitri the name of a senes 
of impostors who usurped supreme luthonty 
m Russia mil led to some of its remark lble 
revolutions Ivan Visilievitsh who hid put 
his eldest son to death with his own hmd left 
the throne in 1 ,84 to mother son 1 c (lor a 
feeble prince whom Boris C oduiiov entirely 
supplanted in his mthority Ivan had left 
another son Dmitri by a second mam ige 
and Boris fe irmg that he might one day prove 
a formal ible obstacle to his lmlntious projects 
made iw ly with him but no one exac tly knew 
how ( nshki or C re gory Otrepiev i mtive 
of Jarosl iv and a novice in a mon istery per 
sonated Dmitri went to Lithumm where he 
embriccd the Roman Catholic religion and 
married the d lughter of Mms/ck I alatinc or 
Woiwod of Sandomir In 1(»04 he entered 
Russia it the he id of a body of Poles was 
joined by i number of Russians and Cossatks 
and defeated an irmy sent igainst him On 
the death of Boris lu was plicul on the throne 
but he offended the Russians by his attachment 
to Polish manners md customs and still more 
by a want of respect to the ( ri ( k religion ind 
its patriarch and he was assissimtcd iftcr 
reigning about eleven months A rumour of 
his being still alive having spread another 
impostor quickly appeared to personify him 
and the 1 oles espousing the c mse of the second 
false Dmitri mule it triumph int until he was 
assissinated m 1010 by the Tartars whom he 
had selected as his body gu irds A state of 
anarchy ensued and continued for nearly half a 
century during which a number of other false 
Dmitris appe ired in different quarters — Biblio 
graihy R N Bain Poland and Russia P 
Mtenm^e Lcs faux Demetrius S E Howe The 
False Dmitri 

Demet rius f surnamed Pohorcetes (the be 


sieger of cities) king of ancient Macedonia son 
of Antigonus a successor of Vlexander the Great 
w as born about d 19 b c Being sent by his 
father to wTest ( reece from Cassandcr he 
appe ired before Athc ns with a fleet expelled 
the Governor Demetrius Pluilereus and restored 
to the people their ancient form of government 
(307 n c ) He conquered Macedonia (29t u c ) 
and reigned seven vears but lost this country 
was imprisoned b> Scliu us and dud m Syria 
281 bc 

Demetrius Phalereus (fa le rOs) a celebrated 
Greek or it or and state sm m born J4»bc m 117 
he was made Macedonian C ovc rnor of Athens 
and caused manv (me buildings to be erected 
He fled to Fgvpt when Athens was taken by 
Demetrius Pohorcetes where he is said to have 
promoted the < st iblishmcnt of the Alexandrian 
Library and of the museum Demetrius wrote on 
sever il subjects of philosophical and political 
science but the work on rhetoric Pen Her 
meneuis (On Style) which has conic to us under 
his n une belongs to a 1 ite r ag< 

Demi mondc an expression first used by 
the younger Dumas in a drama of the same 
name (first performed in 18^5) to dene fc that 
cliss of giy fern ilc adventurers who ire only 
half acknowledged m society popularly ills 
reputable female society courtezans 

Demise (literally a living down ) m law 
i gr mt by lease it is applied to an est itc cither 
m fee simple fee tail or for a term of life or 
years As applied to the ( rown of rngland 
demise signifies its transmission to the next heir 
on being laid down by the sovereign at de ith 
fhe I iw by which the death of the sovereign 
dissolved 1 irlmment was abolished by the 
Represent ition of the Icoplc Act 1807 

Dem iurge (Gr demiourgas a handicrafts 
m m ) a designation originally used to designate 
any craftsman plying his craft or tride for the 
use of the public It w is then applu d by Plato 
and other philosophers to the Divine Being 
considered as the Architect or Creator of the 
universe The ( nostics made a distinction be 
tween the Demiurge and the Supreme Being 
with them the first is the Jehovah of the Tews 
who though discivmg to be honoured as the 
Creator was only the instrument of the Most 
High 

Demmin an old town of Prussia province 
of Pomerann 70 miles wnw of Stettin with 
manufactures of woollen ind linen doth hats 
leather hosiery and tobacco and a good trade 
Pop 12 378 

Democracy, in politic il science as contrasted 
with aristocracy or autocracy is the rule of a 
people by itself either directly or by means of 
representatives In the city states of Greece 
the citizens were ie 0 ularly called together for 
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legislative or other purposes and voted directly 
on any issue the system being made workable 
by citizenship being restricted to a limited 
number This method of democratic govern 
ment served to i limited extent m the city 
states of medueval and renaissance Europe but 
became impracticable with the growth of imperial 
and nation states and after a phase of govern 
ment by one man or a small group of men the 
method of representation developed The system 
first took workable shape in England and her 
parliamentary system has inspired the consti 
tutions of the United States of all British 
colonics and of many European states Ihc 
representative principle has been applied in 
varying degrees the right to vote sometimes 
being severely restricted sometimes being ex 
tended to all adults The dncct method h is 
never been entirely abandoned however It 
survives to a limited extent m the election of 
the President of the United States and m pro 
visions such os exist m Switzerland for t iking 
a plebiscite or direct vote on certain questions 
Feeling in favour of direct action has recently 
been growmg especially m industrial affairs 
This has found expression in the Syndicalist 
and National Guild movements wlueh aim at 
putting control of industry into the hands of 
those actually engaged therein The term demo 
cracy is also sometimes used to describe the 
whole people of a state especially in a demo 
cratic state as distinct from the instocracy or 
monarch — Biblioc uaphy Sir H Maine Popu 
lar Government W E H Leeky Democracy and 
Liberty T I Miy Democrat f in Europe L 
T Ilobhouse Democracy and Reaction J A 
Hobson Democracy after the War J Holluid 
Rose 7 he Rise of Democracy 
Dem ocrat one m favour of democracy In 
the United States a member of one of the two 
great political parties mto which that country 
is divided m contradistinction to Republican 
The party stands mainly for decentralization and 
self government of the states as opposed to an 
increase in the power of the Federil (Central) 
Government The use of the doctrine of states 
rights in defence of si ivery led to the Americ 111 
Civil War The chief strength of the party still 
lies m the south save m industri il districts 
Democ ritus a Greek philosophe r of the new 
Elcatic school a native of Abdera who was born 
about 470 or 460 B c He travelled to Egypt 
where he studied geometry and probably visited 
other countries to extend his knowledge of 
nature Among the Greek philosophers lie 
enjoyed the instruction of Leucippus He 
afterwards returned to his native city where he 
was placed at the head of public affairs Indignant 
at the follies of the Abderites he resigned his 
office and retired to sohtude to devote himself 


exclusively to philosophical studies According 
to later biographers he was called the Laughing 
philosopher from his habit of laughing at the 
follies of mankind His importance however 
lies m his being the pioneer of materialism and 
the mechanical explanation of the universe 
His system of philosophy is known as the atomic 
system In this system he developed still 
further the mechanical or atomical theory of his 
master Leucippus Thus he explained the origin 
of the world by the eternal motion of an infinite 
number of invisible and indivisible bodies or 
atoms which ditler from one mother m form 
position and arrangement and which have a 
primary motion which brmgs them into contact 
and forms innumerable combinations the result 
of which is seen in the productions and plieno 
menu of nature In this way the universe was 
formed fortuitously without the intt rposition 
of a First C ausc The eternal existence of 
atoms (of matter 111 general) he inferred from the 
consideration that time could be conceived only 
as eternal and without beginning He applied 
his atomical theory also to natural philosophy 
and astronomy Even the gods he considered 
to have arisen from atoms and to be perishable 
like the rest of things existing In his ethical 
philosophy Democritus considered the acquisi 
tion of happiness by which he understood 
serenity and pe icc of mind as the highest aim of 
existence He is said to have written a great 
de il but nothing h is c 0111 c down to us except 
a few fragments He died 370 B c at an ad 
vanccd age His philosophy was supplanted by 
that of I picurus See Tnmppus Lucretius — 
Binr iography T Compere Greek Ihmhers , 
1 A Lange History of Materialism 

Demogor gon a mysterious divinity in 
p igan mythology viewed as an object of tc rror 
rather than of worship by some regirded as the 
author of creation ind by others is 1 fimous 
magiciin to whose spell ill the inhabit in ts of 
Ilades were subjected Demo„oigon is mentioned 
by Spenser and Milton and by Shelley m his 
Prometheus Unbound 

Demog raphy (Gr demos people and gra 
phein to write) the science or branch of know 
ledge which deals with the facts or phenomena 
presented by human communities and capable 
of being treated comparatively by means of 
statistics referring to births marri iges deaths 
health and disease education crime &c The 
term was first used by Achillc Cuillard m his 
Elements de Staiistique Ilumaine ou ddmographie 
comparde but the trench statistician M Block 
(1816-1901) gave the word a wider meaning 
He defined demography as the science of man 
living in society 111 so far as it can be expressed by 
figures It may be rtgarded as a department of 
anthropology in the widest sense bee Statistics 
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Demoiselle (1) The Numidian crane (An 
thropoides Virgo) ranging from South Europe 
through Tuikestan and Siberia to China and 
visiting Africa in the winter It is about 3 feet 
in length and differs from the true cranes m 
having the head and neck quite feathered and 
the inner secondaries of the wings elongated and 
hanging over the tail It owes its name to its 
gracefulness and symmetry of form (2) Small 
and graceful dr igon flies of the genus Calepteryx 
Ihey exhibit beautiful metallic tmts and in 
some species the wings of the two sexes are of 
different colours 

Demoivre (de mwa vr) Abraham a French 
mathematician born m 1007 died in London 
1754 He settled m London after the revocation 
of the 1 diet of Nantes and g lined a livelihood by 
becoming a teacher of rnathem itics IIis chief 
works are Miscellanea Analytica The Doctrine 
of Chances or a Method of C alculatmg the 1 roba 
bihties of Fvents at Play A Treatise on Annuities 
besides papers m the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of which he was i fellow 

Demon (Gr daimon ) a spirit or lmmitcnal 
being of supernatural but limited powers 
especially an evil or malignant spirit Demons 
and spirits must be distinguished from ghosts or 
souls as well as from gods although confusion 
is frequent Among the ancient Greeks the 
name was given to beings similar to those 
spiritual existences called angels m the Bible 
In the New lestamcnt evil spirits are called 
demons (commonly tr instated devils ) A 

belief in demons is found in the oldest religions 
of the List Buddhism reckons six classes of 
beings in the universe two gods and men are 
accounted good the other four are indignant 
spirits The lcrsuns and the Egyptians had 
also a complete system of demons and m Europe 
up till the Middle Ages the divinities of Orient ll 
classical and bcandm ivi in mythology often 
figure from the Christian point of view as evil 
spirits In later times pluses of demonology 
miy be seen m the witchcraft mama and the 
spiritu dism of the present d ly 

Demonol ogy ill it branch of comp ir itive 
religion which deals with the belief in super 
natural beings evil spirits and demons cipiblc 
of exercising an influence upon human life The 
worship of such supernatural beings and demons 
is very widespread and existed among all nations 
Aryan and Semitic alike Primitive man m his 
endeavour to explain the physical phenomena of 
the universe imagined the latter as pervaded 
by and peopled with numerous supernatural 
beings either of unearthly origin or the departed 
souls of mortals To his primitive mind the 
facts of nature which he could not otherwise 
comprehend and which greatly puzzled him 
were thus explamed under the category of 


personality Closely related with demonology 
is the modern Diabolism or Satanism which 
finds its culmination m the Black Mass — Biblio 
graph\ E B Tylor Primitive Culture Con 
way Demonology and Devil lore SirJ ( Irazer, 
The Golden Bough 

Demonstration m a logical sense any mode 
of connecting a conclusion with its premises or 
ui effect with its cause In a i ore rigorous 
sense it is applied onlv to thos modes of proof 
m which the conclusion necessarily follows from 
the premises In ordinary languagi however 
ill monstration is often used as t»y nonymous with 
proof 

Demonte a town North Italy on the St ura 
14 miles s w of tuneo Pop over 0000 

De Morgan Augustus matlic inatic lan and 
logician w is born at Madura m Southern India 
1 800 died 1871 He was educated at Cambridge 
gumng thi fourth place m the niathcmatiial 
tripos m 1827 Ihc following y ear lie was ap 
pointed professor of mathematics m the Univtr 
sitv College or as it was then called I ondon 
University— i position which he held until 1800 
with the exception of the five years from 1811 
to 1810 Ills writings are very numerous and 
include Llements of Arithmetic Lit mmts o 
Algebra Llements of 1 ngonometry I ssay on 
Probabilities and on their Application to Life 
Contingencies and Lormal logic Professor De 
Morgan wis an evtensivc contributor to the 
Penny Cyclopa dia and to several leading peno 
dicals of the time 

De Morgan William Frend son of the pre 
ceding born 10th Nov 1839 died 13th Jan 
1917 He was educ ited at University College 
School and University College and devoted 
many years to stained glass and icramic work 
He commenced his career as a writer of fiction 
in 1905 and wrote among t other novels Joseph 
Vance (1900) Alice for Short (1907) Somehow 
Good (1908) and It Never Can Happen Again 
(1909) 

Demosthenes ( nez) the famous ancient 
Creek orator wis the son of a sword cutler at 
Athens where he was born in 382 (according to 
some in 385) n c Ills father left him a eon 
siderable fortune of which his guardians at 
tempted to defraud him Demosthenes at the 
age of seventeen ye irs conducted a suit against 
them himsilf anil gained his cause He then 
set himself to study eloquence and though his 
lungs were weak his articulation defective ind 
his gestures awkward by perseverance hi at 
length surpassed all other orators in power and 
grace He thundered against Philip of Maeedon 
in his orations known as the Philippics and 
endeavoured to instil into his fellow c ltizens the 
hatred which animated his own bosom He 
laboured to get all the Greeks to combine against 
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the encroachments of Philip but their want of 
patriotism and Macedonian gold frustrated his 
efforts He was present at the battle of Chic 
roneia (380 b c ) m which the Athenians and 
Boeotians were defeated by Philip and Greek 
liberty crushed On the accession of Alexander 
in 330 Demosthenes tned to stir up a general 
rising against the Macedonians but Alexander 
at once adopted measures of extreme severity 
and Athens sued for mercy It was with 
difficulty that Demosthenes escaped being 
delivered up to the conqueror In 324 he was 
imprisoned on a false charge of ha\ ing received 
a bribe from one of Alexander s generals but 
managed to escape into exile On the death of 
Alexander next year he was recalled but the 
defeat of the Greeks by Antipatcr caused him to 
seek refuge in the temple of Poseidon in the 
Island of Calauna on the coast of Greece where 
he poisoned himself to escape from the emissaries 
of Antipater ( J22 bc) Demosthenes is by most 
modern scholars considered to represent the ac im 
of Attic eloquence His f um as an orator is 
equal to that of Homer as a poet Cicero pro 
nounces him to be the most perfect of all orators 
He carried Greek prose to a degree of perfection 
which it never before had reached Everything 
m his speeches is natural vigorous concise 
symmetrical We have under his name sixty 
one orations some of which are not genuine 
The gre it opponent — and indeed enemy — of 
Demosthenes as an orator was A^sc hines — 
Bibliograi hy S H Butcher Introduction to 
the Study oj Demosthenes Sir R C Jebb The 
Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus W C 
Wright A Short History of Greek Literature 

Demot ic or Enchorial (of or belonging to 
the people) Alphabet a simplification of the 
hieratic which again was a contraction of the 
hieroglyphic characters See Hieroglyphic Writ 
tng 

Demot lea or Dimotika a town in Thrace, 
Balkan Peninsula on the right bank of the 
Maritza 20 miles south of Adrianoplc the 
see of a Greek archbishop pop about 8000 

Dempster Thom is a learned Scotsman born 
in Aberdeenshire 1579 died at Bologna 1025 
He was- educated at Aberdeen and Cambridge 
went to France at an early jicriod of life and 
became a professor m the College de Beauvais 
He ultimately held professors chairs at Nimes 
Pisa and at Bologna where he died His works 
are very numerous Among them his Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum is the most remark 
able though instead of being as its title would 
indicate an ecclesiastic il history of Scotland 
it is merely a list of Scottish authors and Scottish 
samts many of whom are fictitious His most 
valuable work is De Etruna Regali 

Demul cents (Lat demulcere to stroke down 


soften) are colloid substances used in medicine 
on account of their cohesive properties whereby 
they serve to protect mechanically any surface 

Demurrage (Lat demoran to delay) m 
maritime law the time during which a vessel is 
detained by the freighter beyond that originally 
stipulated m loading or unloading When a 
vessel is thus detained she is said to be on 
demurrage The name is also given to the 
compensation which the freighter has to pay for 
such delay or detention Demurrage must be 
paid though it be proved the delay is inevitable 
but it cannot be claimed where it arises from 
detention by an enemy tempestuous weather 
or through the fault of the owner captain or 
crew The term is applied also to detention of 
railway wagons 

Demurrer in law a stop it some point in 
the pic idings and a resting of the dec lsion of the 
cause on that point an issue on matter of law 
A demurrer confessed the f ic t or f icts to be true 
but denied the sufficiency of the ficts in point 
of law to support the claim or defence The 
demurrer has been abolished 111 England and 
other proceedings designed to iccomplish 
similar results substituted 111 the High (ourt 

Demy a size of paper intervening between 
royil and crown Printing demy meisures 
generally 22 inches by 17J writing 20 inches by 
15| drawing 22 inches by 17 

Denain (de nan) 1 town of Northern Prince 
dc partment of Nord 0 mile s from Vale ncicnnes 
It stands m the centre of a eo il field and h is 
large ironworks A great victory wis gained 
there m 1712 by the French under Villirs over 
the Allies under Eug&ic and Albemarle Pop 
20 800 

Dena rius a Roman silver com worth 10 
asses or 10 lb of copper origin ill v md after 



Denarius of Tiberius Caesar 


wards considered equal to 10 isses when the 
weight of the as was reduced to in ounce on 
account of the scarcity of silver The denarius 
was equivalent to about 7§c? I nglish money 
There was also a gold den irius cqu il in v alue to 
25 silver ones 

Denaturation the adulteration of a sub 
stance thus rendering it unfit for hum in con 
sumption Alcohol is den itured by adding 
small quantities of piraflin magenta or wood 
spirit 

Denbigh (den bi) or Denbighshire a county 
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of North Wales on the Irish Sea area 426 080 
acres of which about a fourth is arable Along 
the n the ground is level in the e hilly while 
the mountains in the s and w rise from 1000 to 
2500 feet There are several beautiful and 
fertile vales amongst the more celebrated of 
which are the Vales of Llangollen Clwyd and 
Conway Barley oats and potatoes arc grown 
on the uplands and 111 the rich \ alleys whcit 
beans and pease Cattle and sheep are reared 
and dairy husbandry is carried on to a con 
siderable extent The miner ils consist of lead 
iron coal freestone si ite and mill stone 
Flannels coarse cloths and stockings are manu 
factured The principil rivers are the Clwyd 
the Dee and the Conway I or parliamentary 
purposes it is divided into two divisions one 
member for eat h Pop 154 847 — Denbigh county 
town of Denbighshire municipal borough near 
the centre of the Vale of Clwyd 25 miles w of 
Chester picturesquely situated on a rocky 
eminence the summit of which is frowned by 
the ruins of an ancient casth (hirlcs I found 
shelter in Denbigh after the bittle of ltowton 
Moor Tanning and shoemaking arc carried on 
It gives its name to a p irliamentary division 
of the county Pop 0783 

Den derah (the 1 entyra of the Greeks and 
Romans) an Arab \illage of Upper Fgypt on 
the left bank of the Nile 28 miles n of Ihebes 
celebrated for its temple dedicated to Athor 
the Lgyptian Venus the best preserve d of any 
of the great temples of antiquity 111 Lgypt 
Dendermon de or Termonde a town 
Belgium province of East Flanders it the con 
fluence of the Deader with the Scheldt 12 miles 
n w of Brussels It is strongly fortified 
defended by 1 citadel and surrounded by low 
marshy ground which can be laid under water 
Manufactures woollens linens and tobacco 
The town was taken by Marlborough in 1706 
Pop PMOl 

Den dnte a mineral aggregate resembling 
shrubs trees or mosses usually on the surface 
of a joint plane m a rock The appearance is 
due to arborescent crystallization resembling 
the frost work on our windows Most dendrites 
consist of hydrous manganese oxides 

Dendro bium an extensive genus of epiphytes 
dispersed over the damp tropical forests of Asia 
ord Orchidaceae They vary much in habit 
many are cultivated in hothouses on account of 
the beauty of their flowers 

Dengue or Dandy Fever is an acute m 
fectious disease confined to tropical and sub 
tropical regions It is charutenzed by very 
high fever intense pain m the joints and muscles 
and accompanied by a rash somewhat like that 
of measles The fever subsides after three or 
four days, to be followed usually by a second 


pirowsm with a return of the symptoms Con 
valescenee is often "\try slow and the pains may 
persist for weeks causing a stiff and stilted gait 
The disease is \crv seldom fatal 

Den ham Dixon lieutenant colonel African 
traveller was born at London in 1786 died at 
Sierra Leone 1828 In 1821-4 he wis engaged 
m company with Captain Clapperton and Dr 
Oudney m exploring the central regions of 
Afriei Denham himself explored the region 
around I ake Tchad was wounded and separated 
from his company but found his w ly home after 
gre it suffering when he published his Narrative 
of Travels In 1826 he went to Sierra I eone as 
superintendent of the liberated Africans and in 
1828 was appointed Lieutenant Governor of the 
colony but died of fever hve weeks after his 
appointment 

Denham Sir lohn a poet born at Dublin 
in 1615 died 1669 and was buried in West 
minster Abbe \ In 1641 he first became known 
by his tragedy of The Sophy and m 1642 he 
published the first edition of his most celebrated 
poem called Cooper s Hill In 1651 appeared 
his prose tract against gambling (2 he Anatomy 
of Play) He was subsequently entrusted with 
sever ll confidential missions by the lloyahst 
partv mil being detected fled to trinec At 
the Restoration m 1 660 he obtained the office of 
surveyor of the king s buildings and was created 
a Knight of the Bath and a fellow of the newly 
formed Royal Society 

Denia 1 seaport of Southern Spam Valencia 
in the province and 47 miles to the north cast of 
Alicante with a large trade in raisins grapes, 
and other fruit Pop 12 160 

Denikin Anton Ivanovitsli Russian soldier 
born in 1872 Having served in the Russo 
Japinese War he was promoted general during 
the European War and after the revolution of 
March 1917 became chief of General Alexeiev s 
staff He w is m command of the South 
Western irmics during Kerensky s short term 
of office but refust d to serve under Lenin He 
retired to Rostov on the Don where he formed 
together with Alexeiev a voluntary army with 
a view to fighting igainst ind overthrowing the 
Bolshevik regime and the power of Lenin and 
Trotsky Denikin assumed the command over 
these counter revolutionary forces in Oct 1918 
and for 1 time fought vahantlv and success 
fully against the red armies of the Bolshevik 
Government Soon however he suffered defeat 
after defeat and early m 1920 he was com 
pletely beaten and escaped to England 

Deni na Carlo Giovanni Maria an Italian 
historian born in 1731 at Revello m Piedmont 
died in 1813 He beeimc professor at Pinerolo 
and afterwards at Turin where he published the 
first three volumes of his History of Italian 
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Revolutions (1769) containing a general history 
of Itily In 1777 he went to Rome and four 
years later to Berlin wht re he w is welcomed by 
Iredcricl the Great an account of whose life and 
reign he afterwards wrote Most of his works 
— History of Piedmont and Political and Literary 
History of Greece — were written at Berlin In 
1804 he was introduced to Napoleon who 
appointed him imperial librirmn at Pans 

Denis (I at Dionysius) St the apostle of the 
Gauls He stt out from Rome on his sacred 
mission towards the middle of the third century 
became the hrst Bishop of Paris and was put 
to death by the Rom in Governor Pcscennius 
Catulla a heathen lady converted by the sight 
of the s nnts piety and sufk rings hid his body 
buried in her garden where the abbey of St 
Denis founded bv Ring Digobcrt in ad 616 
now stands II is ft 1 st is kept on 9th Oct 

Denis St a town m h ranee depirtment of 
the Seine 6 miles north of Paris lying within 
the lines of forts surrounding the capitil It 
contains the fimous abbey church of St Denis 
a noble Gothic strut turc m part dating from the 
11th century or earlier but much has been done 
in the way of restoration m recent times St 
Denis was the bun il pi it e of the Kings of Trance 
and all her rulers from Hugh Capet downwirds 
besides some of the earlier dynasties liy there 
till 1791 when the rt volutionary fury of the 
Convention caused the tombs to be rifled and the 
church to be dc nude d At the Restoration Louis 
XVIII ag un sought out the relies of his ancestors 
as far as they could be found and had them 
buried here and there is now again a long series 
of restored royil tombs with numerous other 
monuments much sLaiiu d gl iss md modern 
decoration The church is ibout ‘554 feet long 
and 92 feet high Ihc town his tanneries 
brewcrit s and m mu factories of e ilu oes gela 
tine and soda Pop 71 7^9 

Den izen 111 I nglish law an ilicn who is 
made a subject by the sovereign s letters p itent 
holding a middle state between in alien and a 
natural born or naturalized subject He is 
distinguished from the latter whose rights are 
granted bv Parliament and are retroaetivc A 
denizen cannot sit 111 cither House of Parliament 
or hold any civil or mill taiy oflue of trust Sec 
Naturalization 

Den mark 1 north! m kingdom of I urope 
consisting of a peninsular portion called Jutland 
and an extensive archipelago lying east of it and 
comprising the islands of Zeal md (or Sjalland) 
hunen (or F>tn) Laalind (or Lolland) 
Falster I angi 1 md Moen S imso Laso Arro 
Bornholm and many smaller ones Besides 
these there is Iceland (an independent kingdom) 
and also Grcoilmd and the h 11 oc Islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean lhe Danish West Indian 


islands of St Croix St Thomas and St John 
were sold by the Danish Government to the 
United States in 1916 The area of the home 
possessions is 1 5 582 sq miles (barely half that 
of Scotland) of which Tutland occupies 9898 
the pop in 1880 was 1 969 039 in 1916 2 940 979 
Including Iceland and part of Greenland the 
total area of the Danish possessions is 80 000 
sq miles pop 2 726 000 In 1920 parts of 
Schleswig (q v ) were incorporated into Denmark 
Copenhagen is the capital other chief towns arc 
Odense Aarhuus Aalborg Randcrs andllorsens 
For administrative purposes Denmark is divided 
into eighteen provinces or districts besides tht 
capital nine of these making up Jutland while 
the others embrace the islands 

On the south Denmark is bounded by C erm my 
and the Baltic on the west it is washed by the 
North Sea northward it is separated from 
Norway by the Skagerrack eastward it is 
separated from Sweden by the Cattcgat and the 
Sound Denmark whether insular or mainland 
is a very low lying country the eastern side of 
Jutl md where the highest elev ltion occurs not 
exceeding 550 feet All the rocks belong to 
the upper series of the secondary and to the 
tertiary form ition The rock most fully de 
veloped is chalk above which is an extensive 
boulder formation containing seams of lignite 
Above this are thick beds of clay and marl 
Wht re this prevails as m Ze iland and the east of 
Tutland the soil is generally fertile but where 
it is overlaid with deep beds of smd as m the 
north and west of Jutland the aspect is ex 
tremely desolate Nearly the whole west co 1 st 
indeed is rendered almost uninhabitable by the 
drift sand which h is formed m almost uninter 
rupted line of sterile downs called Klitten 
extending from Cape Skagen (or The Skaw) to 
Blaavands Ilook A large portion of Jutland 
consists of heathy or moory land compar itivcly 
unprofitable Tlse where it exhibits a fertile 
undulating surface The islands especially Zea 
land and Funen are fertile and present many 
landscape beauties The country was once 
covered with great forests but these have disap 
peared and Denmark is largely dependent on 
otJu r countries for her supplies of timber 
Woods of some extent still exist however 
especially in the islands In earliest prehistoric 
times (the Stone Age) the Scotch fir was the 
prevailing tree and subsequently the oak The 
principal tree now is the beech the oak forming 
but a small portion of the timber of Denmark 
lhe elm ash willow aspen and birch are met 
with in small numbers or singly Pine forests 
have been planted in the north of Jutland and 
elsewhere Denmark has numerous streams but 
no large rivers the principal is the Guden 
which flows north cast through Jutland into the 
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Cattegat It is navigable for part of its course 
Less important streams are the Holm the Lon 
borg and the Stor Aa All the others are 
msigmhcant brooks and streamlets The lakes 
are very numerous but not large none exceeding 
5| miles in length by about 1| miles broad 
There are numerous winding inlets of the sea 
that penetrate far into the land The largest of 
these the Lumfiord in Tutland entermg from 
the Cattegat by a narrow channel winds its waj 
through to the North Sea thus making northern 
Jutland really an island In this hord which 
widens out greitly m the interior and gives off 
various minor iiords there are one large and 
various small islands Intercourse between the 
various islands and parts of the kingdom 
separated from each other by water is well kept 
up by ferries and the country is well sup 
plied with railways both in Tutland and the 
lslai ds Copenhagen Aalborg Aarhuus and 
R mders are the chief sc aports Owing to the 
lowness of the 1 ind and its proximity to the sc i 
on all sides the climate is remarkably temperate 
for so northerly a region though the thcr 
mometer m winter may sink to 22° below zero 
and m summer rise to 89 Violent winds are 
frequent and rains and fogs prevalent but the 
climate is favourable to vegetation 

The agricultural land is greatly subdivided 
as the law interdicts the union of small farms 
into larger The total area unde r cultivation is 
about 7 000 000 u res and lbout 38 per cent of 
the whole population live by agriculture Among 
crops the gre itest area is occupied by oats which 
arc grown all over the country but are best in 
Jutland Birley is grown chiefly m 7ealand 
and is largely used m brewing beer the common 
beverage of the country Rye is extensively 
raised and the greater part of the bread used m 
Denmark is made from it Turnips beans pease 
flax hemp hops and tobacco ire also grown 
but in general c ittle breeding grazing and the 
dairy take up most of the farmer s attention 
in Denmark The old Danish breed of horses 
found chiefly m Jutland has long been fimous 
for strength symmetry docility and bottom 
The fisheries are still important but not so much 
so as formerly The herring turbot torsk and 
salmon are the most abundant The manu 
factures although progressing are not yet of 
great importance They include paper gloves 
woollens cottons earthenware dairy machinery 
and metal goods generally and artificial manures 
and there are iron foundries sugar refineries 
shipyards some extensive tanneries and many 
distilleries The country people of Denmark 
bake the lr own bread brew their own beer and 
make the greater part of their house furniture 
and utensils 

Ihe commerce of Denmark is carried on 


chiefly with Great Britain Germany Norway 
Sweden and Russia Great Britain possessing 
the largest share and Germany coming a little 
behind her The value of imports m 1911 
amounted to £44 182 666 tint of the exports 
to £48 191 444 in 1920 they amounted to 
£168 881 000 and £87 *j00 000 respectively The 
chief imports ire textile manufactures metal 
goods coal timber oil lolfec sugar tobacco 
and fruit The chief exports are butter (the 
most important item) cattle horses and swme 
bacon grain hides eggs and other edibles 
Much of the butter and other agricultural pro 
duce goes to Britain The Danish mercantile 
marine h is a total tonnage of about 471 000 tons 
The raihviys hive a length of about 2685 miles 
(exclusive of Copenhagen) Since 187^ the unit 
of the Danish monitiry system has been the 
krone or crown equal to Iv 1 or ^ 4 th of a 
pound sterling The krone is divided into 100 ore 
The Danish pound weight is equal to 1 102 lb 
avoirdupois The barrel or toende the principal 
measure m Denm irk is equal to J 8 imperial 
bushels the vierlel used for wine and liquor 
to 1 7 English gallons The foot equals 12 356 
Lnglish inches the mile is 4 684 Lnglish miles 
1 he population of Denmark is composed almost 
exclusively of Dints with a few thousand Jews 
and others The Dines have regular features 
fair or brownish hair and blue eves They 
still maintain their reput it ion for seafaring skill 
and hospitable customs They are almost ex 
clusivtly Lutherans m religion but unlimited 
toleration is extended to all faiths At the head 
of the educational institutions stand the Um 
versity of Copenhagen (founded m 1479) and 
the Holberg Academy it Soroe The provinces 
are well supplied with gymnasia and middle 
schools and primary instruction is given at the 
public expense m the parochial sc hools 

The government of Denm irk was originally 
an elective monarchy In 1661 it became a 
hereditary and absolute monarchy and m 1849 
a hereditary c onstitutional one Under the 
Constitution of 1915 the executive power is 
vested m the king and ministers the legisla 
tive in the Rigsdag or Diet acting jointly with 
the sovereign This assembly consists of two 
chambers the Landstmg or Upper House the 
iolketmg or Lower House The former is a 
Senate of 75 members indirectly elected on 
the proportional system for eight years The 
members of the Iolketing are 149 in number 
also elected on the proportional system for three 
years The Rigsdag meets every year on the 
first 1 uesd i> m October and all money Bills 
must be submitted to the Lower House Iceland 
his its own Constitution and administration 
undoi a chirter which was made in 1874 modi 
lied m 1903 and 191*, and amended in 1920 The 
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legislative power is vested m the Althing con 
su»tmg of 40 members 34 elected by popular 
suffrage and 6 by proportional representation 
The army consists of all the able bodied young 
men of the kingdom who have arrived at the age 
of twenty one years The time of service is 
eight years in the regular troops and afterwards 
eight more m the reserve Every corps has to 
drill for thirty to forty five days every year 
The irmy on a w ir footing has a total strength 
of about 105 000 men The navy is of no great 
strength Ihe estimated revenue and cxpcndi 
ture for 1920-1 were over £23 000 000 and 
£1 7 000 000 respectively The nation d debt is 
fully £25 000 000 The king has a Civil I ist of 
1 000 000 kroner 

History — The oldest inhabitants of Denmark 
whom we find mentioned by name were the 
Cimbn who dwelt in the peninsula of Jutland 
the Lhersonesus ( imbrua of the Romans They 
first struck terror into the Romans by their 
incursion with the Teutoncs into the rich 
provinces of Caul (113-101 bc) After this 
led by the mysterious Odin the Goths broke into 
Scandinavia and appointed chiefs from their 
own nation over Denmark Norway and Sweden 
For a considerable time Dcnmirk was divided 
into a number of sm ill states whose inhabitants 
lived mostly by piracy along the neighbouring 
coasts In a d 787 they began to make their 
descents on the eastern coasts of England and 
along with other inhabit mts of Scandinavia 
they conquered Normandy in 876-877 Under 
Gorm the Old all the small Danish states were 
united in 920 and his grandson Sweyn now the 
head of a powerful kingdom commenced the 
conquest of Norway and of Engl ind which was 
ultimately completed by his son Canute Canute 
died m 1035 leaving i powerful kingdom to his 
sue cessors who m 1 042 lost 1 ngl ind and in 
1047 Norway In 1047 Sweyn M ignus Lstndsen 
ascended the throne but with the exception of 
the great Waldemar the new dynasty furnished 
no worthy ruler and the power of the kingdom 
decayed considerably till the accession of the 
politic Queen Margaret m 1 187 who established 
the union of Calmir m 1397 uniting under her 
rule Denmark Sweden and Norway In 1418 
Christian I Count of Oldenburg was elected to 
the throne thus founding the royal family of 
Oldenburg which kept possession of the throne 
till 1803 Under the rule of Christian Norway 
Sweden Schleswig and Holstein were connected 
with the crown of Denmark but under his 
successor Christian II Sweden established its 
independence Under Frederick I (1523-33) 
the Rt formation was introduced Christian IV 
of Dcnmirk ascended the throne m 1588 took 
part in the Thirty Years War and engaged 
twice in a war with Sweden with most unfor 


tunate results Frederick III again engaging in 
war with Sweden in 1657 was equally unsuc 
cessful Christian V and I rcdcriek IV were 
defeated in the w ar with C harles XII Denmark 
however alter the fall of Charles XII gained by 
the Peace of 1720 the toll on the Sound and 
maintained possession of Schleswig After this 
Denmark enjoyed a long repose In 1800 having 
acceded to the northern c onfederaev the kingdom 
was involved m a war with Great Britain in 
which the Danish fleet was defeated at Copen 
hyn 2nd April 1801 In 1807 there being 
reason to think that Denm irk would join the 
alliance with I ranee a British fleet was sent up 
the Sound to dem ind a defensive alliance or the 
surrender of the Danish fleet as a pledge of 
neutrality Both were denied till the Danish 
capital was bombarded and forced to capitulate 
the whole fleet being elelivere d up to the British 
The war however was continued Denmark 
forming new alliances with Napoleon till 1814 
when a peace w is concluded by which she cedeel 
Heligoland to Engl md in exchange for the D imsh 
West India Isl m Is and Norway to Sweden in 
exchange for Swedish Pomerania and Rugen 
which however she shortly after surrendered 
to 1 russia receiving in return Laucnburg md 
a pccunury compensition In June 1815 the 
king en tercel into the C erm in Confederacy as 
representing Holstein and Lauenburg In 1848 
Schleswig and Holstein revolted and were not 
finally subdued till 18 #2 In 1857 the Sound 
dues were abolished 1 retie nek \ II died m 1 863 
and with him the Oldenburg line bee ime extinct 
He wis succeeded by Christian IX (Prince of 
Sondcrburg Clucl sburg) At the commence 
ment of 1864 the 1) imsh territory w is politically 
distributed into four parts viz Denmark Proper 
(consisting of the Danish islands and North 
Tutland) the Duchy of Schleswig or South 
Jutland with a population more thin one half 
Danish the rem under h risi m and German the 
Duchy of Holstein purely Germ in the Duchy of 
Lauenburg also German The me isurts of the 
Danish Government compelling the use of the 
D imsh language in st ite schools h i\ mg given 
great umbrage to the Germ m population of the 
duchies the disputes resultc d m the intervention 
of the German Confedcr ition and ultimately 
Holstein was occupied by the troops of Austria 
and Prussia (1864) After a short campaign 
the Prussians captured Alscn overran the greater 
part of Jutland and forced the Danes to accept 
a peace (1st Aug ) by which they renounced 
their right to the Duchies of Schleswig Holstein 
and Lauenburg A difference now irose between 
Austria and Prussia as to what should be done 
with the duchies and Prussia showing an 
evident intention of annexing them the result 
was a war which ended in the total defeat of 
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Austria at Sadow a (1866) the duchies thus 
passing over to Prussia Prom this blow 
Denmark has recovered in i rem irkablc manner 
and its weilth and commercial miportancc are 
now much gre ate r than be fore though the part 
it has played m European history has been 
unimportant Of late years the national defences 
have been greatly strengthened In January 
1906 the king died ( iged 88) and was succeeded 
by his eldest son as Frederick VIII He died 
14th Mi> 1912 while visiting Hamburg incog 
nito and was succeeded by las son Christian X 
born 2bth Sept 1870 During the Turopt m 
Wir Denmark rem lined neutril The question 
of Schleswig Holstein w is discussed at the It ice 
Conference it Pans and as the result of a 
plebiscite North Schleswig was restored to 
Denmark m July 1920 

Language and Literature — The Danish 1 uiguage 
belongs to the Scandinavian branch of the 
Teutonic family of languages ind is a sister of 
the Swedish and Norwegian It is the most 
modern of the Scandinavian tongues soft and 
rather monotonous with shades of sound 
difficult for a foreigner to acquire It is written 
either in the German or the Romm chiricter 
From the long union of Norw ly with Denmark 
Danish bee ime the written 1 mguage of the 
Norwegians and is still the 1 mguage of the 
educated classes The oldest literary monu 
ments of the Danish langu ige consist of the laws 
of the early kings in the twelfth e entury Next 
to these come the heroic b illads ( Kjampeviser ) 
a large collection of about 500 epic il and lyric al 
poems some of which date from the thirteenth 
others from the fourteenth fifteenth anel six 
teenth ecnturie They were collected while 
tlicv still lived m the mouths of the people by 
A S \ edcl Othc r ancient lite r iry monuments 
probably belonging to the thirteenth e entury are 
the Danish Rhyming Chronicle mel a Danish 
trmslation of the Old Tcstiment During the 
Rcformition period Ghnstiin Pedersen (1480- 
1554) did for the Danish language much what 
Luther did for the C erman by publishing 
besides other works a transition of the New 
Testament the Psalter and the complete Bible 
The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
distinguished by the public ition of a number 
of works on the national history among the 
principal writers of which are Hans Svanmg the 
elder Arilel Ilvitfeld Nils Rrag Vitus Bering 
and Ramus Modern Danish poetry commences 
m the period succeeding the Reformation with 
hymns Scripturil dramas and edifying narra 
tives Tustcsen Ranch and Frik Pontoppidan 
the elder are amongst the chief names in this 
department Anders Bording (died 1677) and 
Thomas Kmgo (died 1729) made names as lyric 
poets the sacred poems of the latter being a 


noble contribution to Danish literature A 
new epoch began with Louis Holberg (1684- 
1754) who was the founder of the Dmish stage 
and his name and that of the lyric anel dramatic 
poet I wald mirk the brightest period of the 
national literature Amongst the comic drama 
tists 1 eder Andreas Heiberg and amongst song 
writers the celebrated Tens Baggesen hold the 
first place Jhresh life was inspued into Danish 
poetry bv Adam Oehlenschlagt r (1779-18 >0) 
contemporary with whom was Adolf Wilhelm 
Se hack Staffeldt (1770-1826) a l}nc poet of the 
first, rink In 1811 Bernhard Scvcrin Ingcm inn 
made his npfiearancc first as i lyric poet but 
afterwards turned lus ittcntion to the drama 
and late r to histone rom nice Among dramatic 
writers the mines of Tohan Ludwig Heiberg 
Overskou llostrup Lrik Bogh mel the more 
recent Molbceh and I dvard Branch s arc well 
known Among poets we may mention Heiberg 
Andersen Bln her Holst Paludan Muller anel 
Rosenhoff the modern school being represented 
by Carl 1 loug Drac hin inn anel Gjellerup 
Among those who hive displayed 1 talent for 
no\ el writing ire Ch Winthcr Carl Bernh ird 
Meyer Aron Goldschmidt and Sten Stensen 
Bliehcr who describes common life in Tulland 
with poetic truth Other distinguished D imsh 
writers are Hendrik Ilert/ a lyric poet and 
drimatist Hans Christian Andersen famous for 
his stories throughout 1 uropc and Waldemar 
Tlnsted i lyrist and novel writer of c onsider ible 
note Amongst schol irs the nimes of Madvig 
(1804-80) Westergaard (1815-78) Risk (1787- 
1812) Tredenek Sehouw (1789-1857) Solomon 
Dreier (1811-42) and others take i high pi ice 
One of the most subtle thinkers and philosophers 
of Scandinavia was Soren Aiby Kierkegurd 
(1813-55) Amongst modern D m ish mthors we 
must mention Jacobsen (1817-85) Drachm inn 
(1846-1908) and the finious literary critic Geoig 
Brandes — Bibliocumhs II Wcitcmeyer Den 
mark its History and Topography language 
Literature Pine Arts Social Life and 1 mance 
E Gosse Tivo Visits to Denmark R N Bain 
Scandinavia F L Clarke The Charm of Scan 
dmavia M Thomas Denmark Past and Present 
Shaw Desmond The Soul of Denmark 

Dennewitz (den c vits) a small Prussian 
village in the circle of Potsdam province of 
Brandenburg famous for the b ittlc between 
the French and 1 russians 6th Sept 181 1 m 
which the latter aided towards the end by 
Russian and Swedish armies were victorious 
Dennis John an English dramatist and 
critic born in London m 1657 A m m of inde 
pendent means he devoted himself to literature 
and wrote some dramatic pieces (Liberty As 
serted ) and poems and at length settled down 
to criticism His irritability and rancorous 
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criticisms involved him m perpetual broils 
Pope gave him a place m his Dnnciad and 
satirized him with merciless wit m his Narrative 
of the Deplorable Frenzy of Mr John Dennis 
Ha\ mg fallen into poverty in his old age a play 
was given for his benefit to which his former 
antagonist Pope contributed a prologue He 
died 6th Tan 17*14 

Dennstaedtmeae, a small family of Lepto 
sporangiate ferns section ( radatae interme 
diate between Dicksonia and Davallia Prinei 
pal genera Dcnnstsedtia and Microlepia 

Denny, a town of Scotland 111 Stirlingshire 
on the south bank of the Carron about 18 miles 
from ( lasgow having 111 or near it paper mills 
ironworks and engine works Pop 5180 

Denon (do non) Dominique Vivant Baron 
de a distinguished French artist born 1747 
died at Paris 1825 Of amiable manners and 
with a talent for the arts he was appointed 
gentleman m ordinary to Louis XV He was 
afterwards employed m the diplomatic sen ice 
and was long connected with the French emb issy 
m Naples where he greatly improved his talent 
for drawing and engraving Returning to France 
he became acquainted Mith Bonaparte accom 
panied him in his campaigns was made Inspector 
General of Museums selected the works of art 
to be transferred Irom conquered countries to 
the Louvre and superintended the erection of 
monuments in honour of the French successes 
He published Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute 
Fgypte (Paris 1802) fimly illustrated 

Den sity of a body is its mass per unit of 
volume and is usually expressed in pounds per 
cubic foot or grammes per cubic centimetre 
Thus the density of water is 6 lb per cubic 
foot or 1 gm per cubic ct ntimetre Density is 
a property which serves to distinguish substanc es 
from one another It varies within wide limits 
the rare mt tal osmium being 250 000 times as 
dense as hydrogen gas under normal conditions 
In general solids are denser than liquids and 
liquids denser than gases but there are many 
exceptions For instance the liquid mercury 
is denser than many solids its density being 
18 6 gm per cubic centimetre whereas the now 
widely employed metal aluminium has a density 
of 2 7 In physics the densities of substances 
are sometimes referred to that of water at 4 C 
as a standard The number thus obtained is 
called the relative density or specific gravity of 
the substance Water has maximum density 
when at 4 C or 39 F 

Dental Formula an arrangement of symbols 
and numbers used to signify the number and 
kinds of teeth of a m lmmiferous animal The 
dental formula of man is 

I f c g PM g M = 32 


which is read thus Two incisors on each side 
of both jaws one canine tooth on each side of 
both jaws two praemolars on each side of both 
jaws and three true molars on each side of both 
jaws in all 32 teeth 

Denta lium or Tusk shell, a marine mollusc 
that with a few allied forms constitutes the small 
cl iss Scaphopoda It burrows in the sand by 
means of a three lobed foot and is covered by 
a curved tubular shell open at both ends and 
presenting a superficial resemblance to a small 
tusk or tooth 

Denta tus Manius Curius an ancient Roman 
general of S ibine descent In 290 B c hfi 
brought to a victorious termination the war with 
the Samnites which had lasted for nearly fifty 
ye irs In 275 b c he defeated King Pyrrhus 
at Bcneventum for which he received a magnifi 
cent triumph In 274 b c he was made consul 
for the third time and conducted to a successful 
issue the last war with the southern Italians 
lie died about 270 b c 

Den tex a genus of spiny finned fishes 
of the family of the Sparid'e or sea breams 
They have conical teeth and those immediately 
in front are long and hooked inward Ihe 
Dentcx vulgans common in the Mediterranean 
sometimes attains the length of i feet Its 
gene ral appearance is not unlike the perch It 
is esteemed as an article of food 

Den tifrice (Lat dens tooth and fncarc to 
rub) a preparation for cleaning the teeth of 
which there are various kinds in the form of 
tooth powders tooth 
washes or tooth pastes 
Cuttle fish bone finely 
powdered chalk and char 
co il arc common denti 
frie cs Rhatany catechu 
myrrh and mastic are 
also often employed 

Den tils in architecture 
the little cubes resembling 
teeth into which the 
square member in the bed 
moulding of an Ionic 
Corinthian or Composite 
cornice is divided 

Den tine the ivory tissue 
lying below the enamel and 
constituting the body of a 
tooth It consists of an 
organic basis disposed m 
the form of extremely 
minute tubes and cells and of earthy particles 

Den tistry the art of cleaning and extracting 
teeth of repairing them when diseased and 
replacing them when necessary by artificial ones 
There are two very distinct departments in 
dentistry the one being dental surgery the other 
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what is known as mechanical dentistry The Denver a eitv in tlu United St ites capital 


first requires an extended medical knowledge on 
the part of the practitioner as for instance v 
knowledge of diseases whose effects may reach 
the teeth and of the connection between the \\d 
fare of the teeth and the general system is well 
as ability to discern latent diseases of the mouth 
and calculate the effects of operations The 
chief operations m this department are scaling 
or removing the tartar which has accumulited 
on the teeth regulating the restoring of over 
crowded and displaced teeth to their proper 
position slopping the filling up of the hollow 
of i dec lycd tooth the affected p iris ha\ mg 
been removed and thus preventing the progress 
of decay extracting i process requiring con 
siderable muscular power and delicacy of m mipu 
lation The second department mechanic il 
dentistry is concerned with the construction of 
artificnl substitutes for lost teeth ind requires 
much mechanical science it being a very delicate 
work to give artificial teeth i perfectly natural 
appe trance in shape uid colour The actuvl 
construction of the teeth however his passed 
largely into the hands of the manufac turers and 
the dentist has only the selecting fitting ind 
fixing to do Until the middle of last century 
no special curriculum or collegiate certificate 
wis obtain ible by practitioners of dentistry in 
Britain who thus held an anomalous and 
altogether unrecognized position m the medical 
profession This was p irtulh remedied in 1858 
when the dentil licence of the Royil College of 
Surgeons of Engl ind was est iblished for sue h 
as chose to pass the required examination In 
1878 an Act was p issed regul it mg the education 
and registration of dentists by which i course of 
instruction m vinous hr inches of medicine md 
surgery with i corresponding c\ munition has 
been made necessiry for all who wish to be 
registered as dental pr ictit loners The Dentists 
Act of 1878 has not proved so s itisf ic tory is wis 
hoped and a new Act is in immediate prospect 
(1920) In the United Stitcs the Baltimore 
College of Dental Suigerv is the oldest being 
chartered in 1819 — BnuaocRArnY L and M 
Grccnb mm A Practu al Treatise upon the 
General Practice of Dentistry T C Kirk Prmci 
pies and Practice of Operative Dentistry Ouermi 
A History of Dentistry J lie id Modern Den 
tistry 

D Entrecasteaux (dan tr kas to ) a name 
of a group of islands belonging to British New 
Guinea about 10 miles to the east of it mclud 
ing Fergusson (500 sq miles) Normanby and 
Goodcnough with fine mountain scenery boiling 
springs and other volcanic phenomena and much 
fertile soil The inhabitants are Papuans 

Denuda tion in geology the act of wearing 
away the surface of the earth by natural agents 


of the state of Colorado on the right b ink of the 
South Platte River 15 miles c ist of the Rocky 
Mountains It is well built hiving imposing 
public and other buildings ind is me rc ismg v\ ith 
extraordinary npidity being the |unction of 
eight important r ulway systems tnd li i\ ing 
v irious flourishing mdustucs liu climate is 
peculiarly dry and salubi ious I he town was 
founded m 18 >8 Pop m 1910 213 3S1 in 
1919 298 419 

Deobund or Deoband (da o band ) a town 
of llindu&t m Sih u unpin district United Pio 
voices in me lent pine with m muf ictures of 
fine cloth lop 19 ,00 

De odand (l)co dandum) i thnv to be given 
or dedicated to C oil m obsolete kgil term for 
anything th it had cause d i person s death ill 
such chattels being forfeited by the old rule of 
the common law of 1 ngl ind to the sovereign or 
lord of the minor Its origin was attributed to 
the notion th it where i man wis suddenly cut 
off m his sins expiation ought to be m ide for the 
benefit of Ins soul uid accouhngly theeliittel 
which ooc isioned his death should be forfeited 
to the king to be devoted by him to pious uses 
Deodmds were abolished in 1849 largely owing 
to the mere ise ol icc idents due to the introduc 
tion of locomotives 

De odar Deodar Cedar or Indian Cedar 
(( tdrus Dcodara) a large md valuable Indnn 
tree similar to the cedu of I c b uion and by 
some considered only i \ iriety It is found in 
the Ilimaliy is md yields timber tint is much 
used in Hindustan It wis introduced into 
Britain m 1811 md is now i common orna 
nient il tre c See Cedar 

Deodon zers c henne il sub t inecs wine h have 
the power of dc stroying fetid efiluv 1 1 Most of 
the substances so employe el ire strong oxidizing 
agents ( hlorinc sodium hypochlorite solution 
chloride of lime md potassium perm mgnn itc 
are the most usuil igcnts employed 

Deogarh (da o gar ) the n ime of two towns 
m Hindus tin (1) in Bengal 170 miles n w of 
Calcutta with i group of temples to which 
numerous pilgrims resort Pop 9200 (2) in 

Oodcypore R qputan i lop 0840 

Deogiri (da o gi n) See Daulatabad 

D £on de Beaumont (d i on de bo mon) 
Charles Gencv ifeve I ouise Auguste Andrl Timo 
th^e a notorious French ehanctcr chevalier 
doctor of law and diplomatist born in 1728 In 
1755 he w is sent as envoy on a difficult mission to 
the Russian court on which occa ion he dressed 
himself as a woman He iftcrwnrels distinguished 
himself m the Seve n Ye irs W ir then went to 
London as secretary of the 1 rencli 1c gation and 
ultimately became Minister Plenipotentiary 
Having quarrelled with the French Government 
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he lived fourteen years m London m a kind of 
banishment During these years he had occa 
siormlly probibly for purposes of intrigue 
dressed ind pissed is lit mile and ibout this 
time his sex lx gun to lx doubted In 1777 he 
returned to h ranee was ortlereei to dress as a 
woman and continued to do so both there and 
after he returned to England (in 1785) where 
he died in great poverty m 1810 being then 
regarded by everyone as a female A post 
mortem examin ition howevt r proved beyond 
eloubt th it D Eon was a in lie — t f Andrew 
I ‘ing Historic al Mysteries 

Deontology the seitnet of duty md its 
print lples as elistinet from those of prudence and 
interest The term is use d by t ertam philosophic 
schools (Benth im Spencer &c ) to denote their 
doctrine of ethie s ind to distinguish between the 
science of mere custom and the sex nt e of obliga 
tion 

Depart ment the name given to the principal 
territorial divisions of Frinec At the time of 
the 1 rench Re volution departme nts replaced the 
old thvision into provinces tlic change being 
voted in tht Constituent Assembly m 1789 
There are at present eighty nine departments 
including Corsic 1 and since 28th Tune 1919 
Bas Rhin Hiut Rlnn and Moselle and exclud 
ing Algen 1 T icli of them is subdivided into 
arrondissements 

De Pauw University at Gret noastle Putnam 
County Indiana out of the chief institutions of 
learning maintained by the Methodist C hureh 
m America constituted m 18J7 md known until 
1884 is the Indiana Asbury University It is 
excellently endowed mainly by the lilxrility 


of the Hon W C de Pauw has a staff of *50 
professors and teachers and over 1000 students 

Depil atories applications used to remove 
the hair from the bod> especially the fiee and 
scalp without injuring the texture ot the skin 
The eelebr itc d rusma depilatory consists of 
quicklime and orpiment (arsenic trisulplude) 
boiled m water impregnated with a strong 
alkaline lye Ihis mixture is rubbed gently on 
the parts which are afterwards w ished in warm 
water 

Depos it in law something given or entrusted 
to another as security for the performance of a 
contract as a sum of money or 1 deed In 
commerce a deposit is generally cither money 
received by banking or commercial compinies 
with a view to employ it in their business or 
documents bonds &c lodged in security for 
lo ins In the first case interest is usually paid 
to the depositor Ihe receipt given by the 
banker for money deposited with him is called a 
deposit receipt 

Deposit in geology an aggregate formed by 
the sc ttling clown of mud gravel stones organic 
rem 11 ns &c wine h had been held 111 suspension 
or solution 

Deposition in law the testimony given in 
court by 1 witness upon oath It is also used 
to signify the attested written testimony of a 
witness by wav of mswir to interrogatories 
Depositions are frequently taken conditionally 
or de bene esse as it is c died foi instance when 
the parties are sick igcd or going ibroad 
depositions ire t iken to be rc ul in court m case 
of their dc ath or departure befoie the trial comes 
on 








